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No.  293  OF  1880. 


To  CommiStsioner  Delhi  Division. 

Sib, 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  submit  the 
Final  Report  on  the  Settlement  operations  recently 
concluded — in  the  Delhi  District.  The  village  state- 
ments and  other  District  Registers  are  being  lorward- 
ed  at  the  same  time  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

2.  The  circumstances  under  which  I  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Delhi  Settlement 
are  known  to  Government,  and  they  indicate  the 
conditions  under  which  I  had  to  work  in  completing 
it.  I  feel  sure  that  in  estimating  the  character  of 
the  work  now  reported  on  His  Honor  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor will  remember  these  circumstances. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  as  confident  that  I  have  made 
the  best  use  of  them  possible.  As  to  the  report 
itself,  I  had  little  or  no  time  for  it  till  very  lately-— 
the  daily  work  of  the  Settlement  was  carried  on  at 
high  pressure  and  was  enough  to  keep  most  hours 
of  the  day  fully  employed.  However,  I  have  treat- 
ed the  Settlement  part  proper  in  considerable  detail, 
and  ttxis  is  what  seemed  of  most  importance.     There 

points   in  the  report  (as  on  the  work)  on  which 


are 


I  should  have  dearly  liked  to  linger,  to  elaborate 
and  polish,  but  on  the  whole  I  thought  it  best  to 
push  on  trying  to  secure  essentials  but  not  minding 
about  other  things. 

3.  The  points  on  which  orders  are  required 
besides  the  general  sanction  of  Government  to 
record  and  assessment  are  I  think  these  :-  - 

(1). — Patwdri  arrangements. 

(2). — Assessment  of  Civil  Station.    . 

(3). — Treatment  of  Government  property,  in- 
cluding Taiul  and  Ballabgarh  tenants' 
rights. 


(4). — Madfis. 

(5). — Zailddr  arrangement}?  and  ala-lambardd,r 
appointments. 

(6). — Increase  of  lambardd-rs  in  five  villages. 

(7). — Enjoyment  of  owner  s  rate  by  jagirddrs 
and  madfiddrs. 

(8). — Entries  in  records  as  to  levy  of  cesses  on 
owner's  rate. 

(9). — Entries  in  records  as  to  Government 
right  of  revising  the  assessment  of  canal 
villages  quinquennially. 

(10). — The  credit  of  revenue  due  in  chak  jhfl  to 
the  canal  department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 


Lahore, 
Deer.  18th  1880 


K.  MACONACHIE, 

Settlement  Officer. 


No.  1167. 

FiHAKouL  Gommibsionib'b  OfIICIj 
.  Dated  Lahobx^  10^^  October  1884. 

From 

B.  O.  THOMSON,  Esquim, 

Offg.  Senior  Secy,  to  FM.  Oommr.,  Punjah, 

To 

0.  L,  TUPPBR,  EsQuiM, 

Offg,  Secretary  to  Oovemmenij  Punjab. 

Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  Bnbinit,  for  tlie  orders  of  .Gk>Yemxneiit,  the  final 
report  on  the  settlement  of  the  Delhi  district,  written  by  Mr. 
Maoonachie,  late  Settlement  Officer ;  and  also  the  review  of  the  report 
sabmitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  Lientenant«Colonel  G-ordon 
Yonng,  with  his  letter  No.  2890,  of  12th  December  1882.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Young  has  submitted  so  able  and  exhaustive  a  review  that  the 
Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  will  make  his  remarks  as  brief  as 
possible. 

2.  The  account  of  the  district,  which  is  contained  in  Chapter  I.  of 
the  report,  calls  for  no  special  notice.  The  Officiating  Financial  Com- 
missioner would  only  invite  attention  to  the  remark  at  page  9  of  the 
printed  report  (para.  9,  section  9).  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if 
owing  to  insufficient  cross  drainage  the  Agra  canal  is  allowed  to 
reproduce,  even  in  a  limited  area,  the  evils  created  by  the  Western 
Jamna  canal. 

Chapter  IE.,  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  district^  may  also  be 
passed  over  with  a  few  remarks.  The  Settlement  Officer  (pages  21,  22, 
sections  1  and  5)  and  Commissioner  (para.  14)  are  both  in  error 
in  noting  chalk  as  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  district.  The 
white  substance  alluded  to,  with  which  the  Officiating  Financial  Com- 
missioner is  well  acquainted,  differs  widely  from  chalk  in  origin  and  in 


chemical  composition,  Cbalk  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  a  marine  deposit  made  up  of  organic  remains.  The  substance 
quarried  in  the  Delhi  hills  is  kaolin  (silicate  of  alumina),  and  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  felspar,  the  principal  constituent  of  granite, 
intrusive  veins  of  which  would  doubtless  be  found  penetrating  the 
rocks  (as  they  do  the  hills  further  to  the  south-west)  were  the 
superficial  deposits  which  cover  these  rocks  removed. 

The  crystals  ( crystallized  quartz )  formerly  found  in  the  deserted 
mines  were  doubtless  from  stray  pockets  in  the  rocks;  and  the 
probability  of  stumbling  on  other  finds  hereafter  is  not  veiy  great. 
T.he  Officiating  Financial  Cpmmissioner  fears  that  Mr.  Maconachie's  gold 
does  not  rest  on  a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  his  chalk. 

8.  The  Commissioner  remarks  that  the  Settlement  Officer's  notes 
on  the  fauna  of  the  district  '^  are  probably  not  exhaustive,''  and  in 
this  opinion  the  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  concurs.  The 
Commissioner  has  supplemented  the  Settlement  Officer's  notice  by  a 
list  of  the  vernacular  names  of  32  species  of  fish,  which  is  valuable  in 
its  way.  The  objection  to  vernacular  names,  however,  is  that  they  do 
not  help  one  to  trace  the  species  in  scientific  works  of  reference ;  and 
vernacular  names  not  only  change  every  hundred  miles  or  so,  but  a 
name  that  is  applied  to  one  species  in  one  part  of  the  province  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  difEerent  species  in  another  part.  When  the 
Officiating  Financial  Commiisioner  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Delhi 
he  got  Dr.  Day,  a  scientific  specialist,  whose  work  on  the  fishes  of 
India  is  well  known,  to  furnish  the  Delhi  museum  with  a  rather 
complete  set  of  Delhi  specimens  labelled  with  their  scientific  names. 

4.  Mr.  Maconachie's  remarks  in  para.  11,  as  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  drainage  of  the  country  caused  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bead,  have 
already  formed  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  ending  with  your  letter 
No.  74,  of  23rd  October  1882  ;  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  was  to 
show  that  no  action  was  necessary. 

5.  Chapter  III.,  on  the  agricultural  products  and  agriculture  of 
the  district,  contains  much  useful  information,  illustrated,  like  other 
parts  of  the  report,  by  quotations  of  local  proverbs  and  verses.  Wheat, 
jowar,  b&jra,  barley,  sugar-cane,  gram  and  cotton  are  the  most  import- 
ant crops ;  the  cultivation  seems  to  be  of  a  fairly  high  character,  and 
very  little  land  is  left  fallow. 
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6.  The  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Delhi  district, 
which  is  protected  by  irrigation  against  drought,  is,  as  shown  in  Chapter 
rV.,  very  large;  15  per  cent,  being  irrigated  from  wells,  4  per  cent,  from 
bands  and  jhils,  and  18  per  cent  from  canals.  The  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  band  irrigation  has  lately  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  local  officers  in  connection  with  famine  preventive  work,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  capabilities  of  the  district  in  this  direction 
being  fully  utilised.  In  carrying  out  these  works  the  danger  of  the  land 
behind  the  band  being  covered  with  deposits  of  the  sand  often  held  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  in  other  cases  of  the  flooded  lands 
becoming  salt  from  saturation  without  drainage,  have  to  be  remembered. 
Again,  the  area  which  can  be  irrigated  behind  the  band  depends 
of  course  on  the  slope  of  the  country :,  where  this  is  rapid  the  water 
covers  a  comparatively  small  area,  being  mainly  collected  in  a  deep 
pocket  immediately  behind  the  band ;  in  these  cases  the  water  can 
only  be  fully  utilised  by  a  system  of  distributing  channels  in  front  of 
the  band, 

7.  The  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  have  in  the  past  been  connected  with  the  irrigation  from  the 
Western  Jamna  canal  are  noticed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  at 
pages  16  (section  18),  17  (sections  19,20)  and  214  (section  25)  of  his 
report,  and  by  the  Commissioner  at  para.  24  of  his  review. 

The  Settlement  Officer's  remarks  regarding  the  prejudicial  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  people  from  the  water-logged  condition  of  the  land 
watered  by  the  canal  are,  the  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner 
remarks,  but  too  true.  Much,  however,  to  the  knowledge  of  Colonel 
McMahon,  has  already  been  done  to  drain  this  area.  What  were 
extensive  swamps  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Delhi 
district  were  completely  drained  by  the  Canal  JDepartment  before  he 
left  it,  and  he  gathers  from  the  Commissioner's  report  that  '^  enormous 
expense  has  lately  been  incurred  "  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  the  evils 
to  which  the  Settlement  Officer  draws  attention. 

8.  From  Chapter  V,  of  the  report  it  appears  that  some  35  per  cent, 
of  the  culivated  area  is  held  by  tenants ;  and  of  this  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants  with  rights  of  occupaney.  The 
feature  noticed  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  of  the  large  area  for  which 
the  tenants  pay  no  more  than  the  Government  demand,  is  common  to 


this  and  the  neigHboxiring  districtB;  bnt^  as  remarked  by  the  Gommis- 
fiioner^  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  state  of  thirds  can  coBtinue  much 
longer. 

The  area  for  which  rents  inland  are  paid  is  smalL 

9.  The  OiBoiating  Financial  Commissioner  has  nothing  to  add  to 
the  Conimissioner's  review  of  Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  of  the  report, 
except  to  strongly  support  the  proposal  that  the  country  traffic  should 
be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  road  on  at  least  one  of  the  canal-banks  ; 
and  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  Commissioner's  remark  that  with 
a  little  tact  and  energy  it  might  be  found  possible  to  convert  some  of  the 
religious  fairs  into  useful  opi)ortunitde8  for  the  purchase  and  side  of 
cattle. 

10.  Chapter  IX.,  on  the  fiscal  history  of  the  district  before  the 
present  settlement,  contains  much  interesting  information.  It  tells  the 
usual  story  of  this  part  of  the  province  :  a  succession  of  short  lived  and 
heavy  settlements  up  to  the  regular  settlement  of  1842;  since  then  a 
period  of  fair  prosperity,  marred  to  some  extent  by  the  evil  consequences 
of  excessive  irrigation  from  the  Western  Jamna  canal. 

11.  The  recent  Settlement  operations  which  commenced  in  January 
1872  were  protracted  until  the  end  of  July  1880,  and  cost  in  round 
numbers  6^  lakhs  of  rupees,  out  of  which  some  Bs.  4,82,000  were 
charged  to  the  imperial  and  provincial  revenues.  The  causes  of  this 
long  duration  of  the  settlement  operations  seem  to  have  been  various, 
but  to  be  in  no  way  due  to  Mr.  Maconachie,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  vigour  with  which  he  pressed  on  the  work  after  taking  charge 
in  1878.  The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  is  glad  to  see  that 
the  record  of  rights  is  characterised  by  the  Commissioner  as  good  and 
reliable,  and  he  hopes  that  the  result  will  show  that  sufficient  supervision 
was  exercised  to  secure  proper  accuracy  in  the  faired  record  prepared  by 
contract,  a  plan  which' does  not  on  the  whole  commend  itself  to  him. 
The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  expects  the  Commissioner  to 
see  that  the  village  note-books  are  properly  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
district  officer.  Instructions  to  this  effect  were  issued  to  him  in  this 
office  No.  9642,  of  20th  Deeember  1882.  The  proposal  that  maps  of 
the  village  sites  should  be  prepared  by  the  patw&ris  is  one  on  which 
the  Commissioner  himseU  is  competent  to  pass  orders.  The  Officiating 
Finacusial  Commissionfir  doubts  whether  the  results  would  be  sufficiently 
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valuable  to  compensate  for  the  losa  of  the  patw&ri'»  time  whilst  pveparmg* 
gaoh  msapB,  which  would  have  little  value  unlesa  prepared  ou  a  rather 
large  scale  and  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

12.  The  OffioiaiaBg  Finanoial  Commissioner  agrees  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Commiasioner  at  para«  57  of  his  review^  to  the 
effect  thatthe  procedure  followed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  recording 
the  rights  of  tenants^  and  described  in  para  202,  page  176,  of  the  reporty^ 
is  the  correct  one  ;  but  he  thinks  the  Commissioner  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  Settlem^it  Officer  entertained  any  doubts  regard- 
ing, the  correctness  of  this  procedure. 

« 

1 S.  The  question  discussed  in  para.  62  of  the  Commissioner's  review, ' 
as  to  the  preservation  of  certain  rough  settlement  papers,  is  one  which, 
haa  been  for  some  time  pending  in  this  office  for  consideration  in  oca- 
nection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  rules  under  the  Land  Bevenua 
Act,  a  work  which  must  now  be  taken  up  anew  when  the  amended 
Act  is  passed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Officiating  Financial  Commiasioner, 
the  propriety  of  retaining  ^'  rough  copies''  or  chittas  is  very  questionable. 
Loose  papers  tied  up  in  "  bustahs  "  are  very  easily  got  at  and  tampered 
witb;  and  the  system  of  preserving  ''  rough  copies"  for  record  seems 
to  open  a  wide  door  for  forgery  and  the  fabrication  of  false  evidence* 
Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  McMahon,  these  "  rough  copies '' 
Would  be  of  doubtful  value  as  evidence.  By  section  16  of  the  Land 
Bevenue  Act  a  legal  presumption  is  raised  in  favour  of  the  correctness 
of  entries  in  the  record  of  rights.  No  such  presumption  is  raised  in 
favour  of  "  rough  copies,"  "  parohas,"  and  loose  memoranda  used  by 
Settlement  Officers  in  compiling  the  record  of  rights.  As  compared 
with  the  records  of  rights  itself  these  ^^parchas"  would  stand  somewhat 
in  the  relation  of  a  lawyer's  memoranda  for  the  guidance  of  his  clerk 
to  the  formal  deed  drawn  up  and  executed  in  accordance  with  those 
instructions.  The  deed  itself  would  be  the  evidence  of  the  contract, 
and  the  rou^  instructions  would  be  worthless  to  contradict  it.  So  in 
the  case  of  the  record  of  rights^  ^'  rough  copies "  are  not  required  to 
confirm  a  document  regarding  the  correctness  of  which  the  law  raises 
a  leg^l  presumption ;  whilst  they  would  be  of  Uttle  or  no  value  to  con- 
tradict it.  On  one  side  would  be  evidence  open  to  every  kind  of  suspicion 
against  evidence  on  the  other  side  which  the  law  presumes  to  be  true* 
The  preservation  of  "  rough  copies, "  therefore,  seems  U>  the  Officiating 
Finanoial  Oommissioner  to  be  opposed  to  <^e  poUey  mdioated  by  dause 
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2  of  section  16  of  the  Land  Bevenue  Act.  Every  effort  elioaldbe  made 
to  make  the  record  of  rights  correct^  bat  facilities  for  discrediting  it 
should  not  be  created. 

14.  In  Delhi^  as  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Elam&l  and 
Bohtak^  the  most  important  change  in  the  revenue  administration  of  the 
district  which  has  been  made  during  the  recent  settlement  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  owtier's  rate  system,  under  which  the  lands  irri- 
gated from  the  canal  have  not  been  assessed,  as  they  would  have  been 
under  the  former  system,  at  irrigated  rates,  but  have  been  treated  as 
unirrigated  and  have  been  assessed  at  what  are  called  ^^  dry  ''  rates. 
These  ''dry*'  rates,  however,  represent  rather  the  rates  which  could  be 
fairly  imposed  on  such  of  the  canal  lands  of  an  estate  as  temporarily 
ceased  to  take  canal  watei^-^all  the  other  advantages  accruing  to  suoh 
lands  from  the  presence  of  the  canal  remaining  unimpaired — than  the 
rates  which  could  be  levied  on  the  lands  if  the  canal  irrigation  were 
totally  discontinued  ;  and  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  canal  irrigation 
from  any  villages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  watch  those  villages, 
especially  if  they  are  among  the  estates  named  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  in  his  para,  264  as  assessed  at  more  than  a  true  dry  rates 
assessment. 

15.  The  canal  irrigated  lands  haying  been  thus  treated  as  unirri- 
gated, the  Canal  Department  collects  on  the  area  annually  irrigated  the 
"  owner's  rate "  authorized  by  section  37  of  the  Canal  Act  ( VIII.  of 
1873 ) ;  and  the  proceeds  of  this  rate,  which  for  the  present  has  been 
fixed  at  one-half  the  occupier's  rate,  have  been  ruled  to  be  not  land 
revenue,  but  direct  canal  revenue. 

16.  This  transfer  of  income  from  the  Bevenue  to  the  Canal 
Department  must  of  course  be  kept  in  view  when  comparing  the  land 
revenue  now  assessed  with  that  due  under  the  former  settlement ;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  income  from  owner^s  rate  will  be 
taken  as  Bs.  1,22,622,  being  half  the  average  occupier^s  rate  of  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  re-settlement. 

17.  The  materials  available  for  deducing  revenue  rates  from  rent 
rates  were  but  scanty,  and  less  use  than  might  have  been  possible  was 
made  of  these  materials ;  the  basis  of  the  assessments  is  accordingly  to 
be  found  mainly  in  the  judgment  of  the  Settlement  Officer  formed  during 
his  village  inspection,  assisted  by  comparison  with  the  rates  adopted  in 


the  neighbouring  districts,  wKicli  were  at  the  same  time  under  settlement, 

and  by  the  revenue  deduced  from  the  produce  estimates  as  revised  by 

the  Financial   Commissioner,  then  the   Commissioner  of  ^  Delhi.     The 

existing  assessment  was  light  only  in  the  Ballabgarh  tahsil  and  in  the 

Sonepat  E3iadir,  while  much  of  the  canal-irrigated  tract  had  suffered 

from  the  effects  of  over-irrigation  and  imperfect  drainage.    There  had 

been  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  but  against  this  must  be  put  the 

reduction  of  the  standard  of  assessment  from   |  to  ^  the  net  assets. 

The  measurements  showed  an  increase  of  cultivation  amounting  to  a 

little  over  9  per  cent,  in  the  whole  district,  but  of  this  increase  some  may 

be  due  to  more  accurate  survey  and  some  has  occurred  in  inferior  soil. 

Moreover,   as  a  set-off  against  the  increase  of  cultivation,  it  must  be 

remembered  that  a  considerable  amount  of  land  watered  by  the  Western 

Jamna  Canal  has  deteriorated  from  over-cropping  or  water-logging  and 

from  the  efflorescence  of  reh.    It  has  followed  that  the  result  of  the 

re-assessment  has  not  been  to    secure  any  material  increase  of  the 

Gk>vemment  revenue ;  the  increase  as  shown  on  page  244  of  the  report, 

including  the  iiasome  from  owner's  rate  at  the  estimate  already  noticed, 

and  the  jama  on  viQages  held  under  direct  lease,  is  only  Bs.  47,765,  or  a 

little  over  5  per  cent,  on  the  former  revenue.     The  total  of  the  fixed 

land  revenue  for  the  district  is  stated  at  Es.  8,44,480,  and  its  incidence 

as  fitated  in  Appendix  XX.  is  per  acre : — 

Es.  A.  P. 

In  tahsil  Delhi ...  1    9    6 

Pf       „      Ballabgarh   ...        ...        ...  1    6  11 

n       „      Sonepat        ...        ...        ...  1  12    9 

t,  whole  district  ^,        1    9  10 

18.  The  Commissioner  states  that  the  revenue  has  been  paid  with- 
out difficulty,  but  that  some  complaints  have  been  made  in  Ballabgarh. 
It  appears  probable  that  these  complaints  were  induced  by  the  revision 
operations  in  Gurgaon;  but  the  Commissioner  points  out  that  as  this  is  a 
tract  mainly  dependent  upon  rain  for  success  of  ita  crops,  it  will  always 
require  special  watchfulness  upon  the  part  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
The  Financial  Commissioner  agrees  in  this  remark,  and  would  invite  the 
special  attention  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  Mr.  Maconachie's  obser- 
Tations  in  paras.   238  and  289  of  his  report. 

19.  With  reference  to  para.  240  of  the  report,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  orders  have  beeH  passed  to  allow  a  book  credit  in  favor 
d  the  Canal  Department  for  owner's  rate  remitted  on  ch&hi  lands.  One  of 
the  benefits  hoped  for  from  the  introduction  of  the  owner's  rate  system 
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wfts  tlie  dimination  of  the  orer-irrigation;  wlnohliad  for  some  time  been  a 
notorious  evil  in  some  estates  on  the  Western  Jamna  Canal.  It  was  argued 
that  under  the  old  system  of  assessment  the  people  were  not  really  free 
to  refuse  the  canal  water^  as  thej  were  bound  to  grow  irrigated  crops  in 
order  to  pay  their  assessment;  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  the  new 
system  they  would  themselves  reduce  their  irrigation.  And  the  first 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  owner's  rate  system  was  a  very  great 
decline  in  the  irrigated  area.  But  the  people  soon  found  by  experience 
that  the  refusal  of  canal  water  brought  with  it  inability  to  grow  their 
most  profitable  crops^  such  as  sugar-cane  and  rice^  and  a  reaction  yery 
soon  set  in ;  and  since  then  the  irrigated  area  has  been  steadily  increase 
ing  and  the  opinion  of  the  local  officers  now  is  that  the  change  of  system 
will  have  no  permanent  effect  on  the  irrigation^  at  any  rate  of  the  more 
valuable  kharif  crops^  although  there  may  be  less  willingness  to  take 
water  for  the  less  valuable  rabi  crops. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  demand  on  account  of  occupler'B 
rates  have  been  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the  Irrigation  Department ; 
the  demand  on  account  of  owner's  rate  is  half  the  demand  on  account  of 
occupier's  rate ;  the  owner's  rate  system  was  introduced  into  the  Sonepat 
tahsil  in  the  kharif  of  18  79^  and  into  the  Delhi  tahsil  in  the  rabi  of 
1880:— 


YSAB. 

Babi. 

Kharif. 

Total. 

1874 

■.•        «.. 

Bb. 
89,011 

A. 

13 

P. 
9 

B0. 
1,10,660 

A. 
15 

P. 

9 

lU.         A.    P. 
1,49,672    18      6 

1876        ... 

i.«        *.« 

84,S51 

10 

8 

1,26,924 

9 

3 

2,11,476     Z      6 

1876        ... 

i.«        ••« 

44,244 

13 

6 

1,42,627 

2 

8 

1,86,772      0      1 

1877       ... 

>.■        ... 

63,056 

2 

8 

1,58,888 

12 

3 

2,21,948    14      6 

1878 

i.«  ^     ... 

1,08,859 

4 

6 

1,58,868 

6 

8 

2,67,727    11      2 

1879*       ... 

•..        ... 

1,00,589 

10 

6 

1,54,562 

8 

10 

2,55,101    14     4 

1880 

>..        ... 

26,866 

4 

10 

76,185 

2 

9 

1,02.651      7     7 

1881 

>.                      a*. 

15,990 

8 

6 

1,09,672 

7 

1 

1,25,562    10     7 

1882 

..                     ... 
*•                     .  ■* 

44,408 

14 

6 

1,86,588 

8 

0 

1,79,987      6      6 

Total 

5,27,022 

13 

6 

11,78,773 

4 

• 

8 

17,00»796      1      0 
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These  figares  show  the  great  fall  in  1880  and  the  rapid  recovery 
tn  1881  and  1882 ;  but  even  in  1882  the  owner's  rate  demand  fell  more 
than.  Bs.  80^000  below  the  Settlement  Officer's  estimate  based  on  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  {viz.,  Rs.  1^22^622.) 

20.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  judge  as  yet  whether  other  measures 
are  needed  to  remedy  the  evils  of  over-irrigation  ;  but  the  question  is 
one  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  local  officers  and  be 
noticed  by  them  in  their  annual  revenue  reports. 

\ 

21.  As  stated  in  para.  250A.  of  the  report,  a  few  villages  on 
the  Najafgarh  jhil  were  subjected  to  the  system  of  fluctuating  assess- 
ment adopted  in  the  adjoining  villages  of  Gurgaon.  In  Grurgaon  it  was 
ruled  that  the  revenue  collected  from  the  jhil  lands  should  be  credited 
to  the  Canal  Department,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  possibility 
of  cultivating  the  lands  was  due  to  the  drainage  operations  conducted 
by  that  department.  Mr.  Maconachie  recommends  that  the  same  course 
be  followed  here,  and  asks  for  orders  on  the  point.  Colonel  McMahon 
understands  that  the  orders  contained  in  para.  5  of  your  letter 
No.  751,  of  9th  August  1880,  read  in  connection  with  para,  6  of 
this  office  No.  181S.C.,  of  9th  October  1879,  and  para.  19  of  Com- 
missioner of  Delhi's  memo,  on  the  revenue  rate  report  for  tahsil  Delhi, 
are  already  sufficient  sanction  to  this  proposal ;  but  as  there  appears. 
to  bo  some  doubt  on  the  subject  he  recommends  that  these  orders 
be  re-affirmed* 

22.  In  para.  251  of  his  report  Mr.  Maconachie  refers  to  the 
question  of  assessment  of  nazul  lands  held  by  the  Municipal  Committee. 
The  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  Lyall  as  Financial  Commissioner,  and 
he  held  that  the  lands  must  be  assessed  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  if  it 
were  desired  to  confer  upon  the  Municipal  Committee  the  revenue 
assessed  on  these  lands,  as  distinguished  froin  the  rent,  a  special  refer- 
ence to  Grovemmeut  would  be  necessary.  The  Commissioner  has  not  yet 
reported  in  reply  to  this  letter,  but  he  has  been  again  addressed. 

23.  In  accordance  with  the  orders  contained  in  para.  4  of 
your  letter  No.  767,  of  15th  J*uly  1881,  and  para.  4  of  your  No.  1172,  of 
80th  October  1879,  power  was  to  be  reserved  to  revise  quinquennially  the 
assessment  of  those  canal  villages  which,  owing  to  swamping  and  bad 
drainage,  were  now  assessed  at  less  than  a  true  dry  assessment.  A  Ust 
of  these  villages,  twenty  in  number,  is  given  by  Mr.  Maconachie  in  hid 
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para.  264;  bat  from  para.  90  of  the  Commissioner's  review  it 
appears  that  the  engagements  in  these  villages  have  been  drawn  np  foi^ 
the  fall  term  of  thirty  years.  The  Government  sanction  to  the  assessments 
shonldj  however,  specify  that  in  the  case  of  these  villages  the  assessments 
are  sanctioned  for  only  five  years  and  are  then  liable  to  revision.  These 
orders  shoold  be  explained  to  the  people  and  a  report  on  the  villages 
snbmitted  in  the  beginning  of  1885. 

24.  The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  concurs  in  Mr, 
Maconachie's  remarks  on  page  235  of  the  report  as  to  the  necessity  for 
observing  moderation  in  assessing  newly-formed  alluvion,  and  recom* 
mends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

25.  Owing  to  the  existence  in  the  district  of  the  old  capital  of 
India,  the  number  of  revenue  assignments  in  the  district  is  large,  being 
shown  on  page  240  as  937,  amounting  in  value  to  Bs.  53,189  per  annum. 
The  mafi  work  thrown  on  the  Settlement  Officer  was  accordingly  some* 
what  heavy,  but  the  subject  requires  no  further  notice  here.  Under 
the  rules  sanctioned  by  Government  and  published  with  this  office 
Book  Circular  8  of  1882,  the  revenue  assignees  of  3,257  acres  receive  the 
owner's  rate. 

26.  The  question  of  the  levy  of  cesses  on  owner's  rates  formed  the 
subject  of  a  correspondence  ending  with  your  No.  175,  of  20th  January 
1883.  As  regards  all  but  the  lambard&ri  and  patw&ri  cesses  the  difficulty 
has  been  settled  by  Act  XX.  of  1883,  and  as  regards  these,  the  point 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  new  Land  Bevenue  Act,  or 
with  the  proposed  revised  edition  of  the  Canal  Act.  In  sending  up  the 
final  draft  of  the  Land  Bevenue  Act  attention  was  drawn  to  the  point  in 
connexion  with  an  attempted  definition  of  land  revenue. 

27.  The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  over  the 
various  holdings  is  noticed  in  para.  278  of  the  Settlement  Officer's 
report,  and  in  para.  85  and  86  of  the  Commissioner's  review.  In 
556  out  of  810  villages  the  distribution  was  made  according  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  people  at  an  all-round  rate ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Settlement  Officer  and  Commissioner  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  this  arrange* 
ment.  The  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  subordinate  settlement 
officials  use  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  to  induce  the  people  to  vote 
for  an  all-round  system  of  distribution,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
trouble.    The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner,  however,  nnderstandsi 
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that  in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab,  especially  in  Jat  commnniiLeSj  the 
Byatem  is  really  popular  with  the  people,  their  anxiety  b^ng  to  reduce 
tixe  interference  of  the  settlement  officials  to  a  zmnimum,  and  to  main* 
tain  as  fsa  as  possible  their  independence  of  internal  management^ 
Where  this  feeling  exists  Colonel  McMahon  thinks  it  is  wise  to  recog« 
nise  it  as  the  Settlement  Officer  has  done,  notwithstanding  that  certain 
theoretical  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  system.  In  this  office 
Circular  No.  VI.,  of  3rd  AprQ  1879,  and  XVIL,  of  25th  November  1879^ 
the  principle  that  a  Deputy  Commissioner  can,  under  certain  circumt 
stances,  order  a  redistribution  of  assessment  on  an  estate  was  affirmed^ 
and  the  existence  of  this  power  seems  sufficient  to  check  any  grave 
abuse  of  the  ^'  all-round  '^  mode  of  assessing  estates. 

28.  The  dates  of  the  instalments  in  the  Delhi  district  are  at  pre- 
sent— ^Babi  15th  May  and  15th  June,  E[harif  15th  November  and  15th 
December.  The  whole  question  of  the  maintenance  or  revision  of  exist- 
ing dates  throughout  the  province  is  at  present  under  consideration,' 
and  a  report  is  awaited  &om  the  Commissioner  of  Settlements  and 
Agriculture. 

29.  The  rate  at  which  the  patw4ri's  cess  was  to  be  levied  was  not 
finally  settled  in  the  orders  on  the  revenue  rate  reports;  and  in  para. 
6  of  Government  No.  767,  of  15th  July  1881,  it  was  requested  that  the 
subject  might  be  noticed  in  the  final  report.  Mr.  Maconachie,  in  his 
para.  294,  states  the  arrangements  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  were  finally  adopted ;  and  sanction  is  now  asked 
to  the  levy  of  the  cess  at  4|t  P®^  cent,  in  Ballabgarh,  and  4^  per  cent,  in 
Delhi  and  Sonepat  (not  4  per  cent,  in  Sonepat,  as  stated  in  the  printed 
report). 

The  patw&ris  have  been  graded  and  girdaw&rs  were  appointed  at 
settlement ;  but  these  will  be  superseded  by  kanungos  when  the  reorga* 
nisation  of  the  kanungo  establishment  is  complete.  The  difficulty  noticed 
as  to  the  retention  of  the  patw&ri  cess  in  deposit  has  since  been  sur- 
mounted. The  question  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  patw&ris' 
houses  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Financial  Commissioner. 
Colonel  Davies,  as  at  present  advised,  considers  that  the  original  con- 
struction and  extraordinary  repairs  of  such  houses  should  be  charged 
to  the  patw&ri  funds,  while  ordinary  repairs  should  be  executed  by  thu 
patw^rifl  who  occupy  the  houses. 
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30<  Zaild^ra  Itave  been  at  tUs  settlement  appointed  in  the  Delhi 
district.  Coj^Iderable  apprehension  was  at  first  expressed  a«  to  thd 
©yil  effecta  which  were  likely  to  follow  from  the  introduction  of  the  zaild^n 
system^  bat  happily  these  apprehensions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  subsequent  events.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  McMahon 
entirely  agrees  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
value  of  the  system  depends  mainly  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner ;  and  he  doubts  not  that  zaildiirs  are 
eapable  of  rendering  most  valuable  aid  to  district  officers.  Colonel 
Davies  lately  issued  some  instructions  on  the  subject  in  this  office 
Circular  No.  89  of  1883. 

There  are  in  the  district  44  zaild&rs^  receiving  on  an  average 
Bs.  193  per  annum  each. 

.  31.  Ala  lambardirs  were  also  appointed  in  349  villages^  which 
contained  three  or  more  headmen.  The  Commissioner  does  not  state 
whether  these  appointments  have  been  found  useful. 

32.  The  cost  to  Government  of  the  zaild&rs  and  ala  lambard^rs  is 
Bs.  14^219  per  annum. 

33.  From  para.  311  of  the  Settlement  Officer^s  report  it  appears 
that  the  average  lambardari  fee  is  only  Bs.  18-10-11  per  annumj 
and  that  one  lambard^r  receives  only  10  pies  per  annum.  Under  the 
present  rules  a  headman's  post  can  only  be  reduced  with  the  consent  of 
the  shareholders  whom  he  represents;  and  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
this  consent  is  rarely,  if  ever,  given.  Whether  or  not  the  rule  on  this 
point  should  be  amended  is  a  subject  which  is  under  consideration,  and 
on  which  a  recommendation  will  be  made  when  the  rules  under  the 
revised  Land  Bevenue  Act  are  submitted. 

34.  The  question  of  rural  taiulj  which  is  referred  to  in  paras. 
314  et  seq.  of  the  report,  is  still  pending  before  the  Financial  Corn- 
missioner,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  correspondence. 

35.  Mr.  O,  Wood,  since  retired,  had  charge  of  the  settlement 
for  six  out  of  the  nine  years  during  which  it  lasted.  .  Mr.  Wood  was  % 
most  painstaking,  conscientious,  and  hardworking  officer,  who  had  many 
years'  experience  of  settlement  operation^  in  Oudh;  and,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Commissioner,  he  had  more  work  ''  entrusted  to  him  at  the  out- 
set  than  he  could  be  expected  thoroughly  to  fulfil."  But  he  was 
a  slow  worker  himself,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
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faculty  of  getting  the  fullest  work  out  of  his  subordinates ;  and  the 
Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  is  under  the  impression  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  younger^  more  active^  and  more  energetic  officer,  the 
settlement  operations  would  hardly  have  lasted  as  long  as  they  did. 

The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  cordially  endorses  the 
high  praise  bestowed  by  Colonel  Young  on  Mr.  Maconachie's  work. 
He  thinks  his  report  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  settlement 
operations  an  interesting  and  good  one,  and  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Maconachie  brought  a  large^  amount  of  ''  energy,  diligence,  and 
skill''  to  bear  on  his  work,  and  that  he  evidently  took  great  personal 
interest  in  it. 

The  late  Bai  Ajudhia  ParsMd  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Com- 
tnissioner  and  Settlement  Officer ;  and  the  Superintendents,  Chandan 
Jjfl  and  Aziz-ud-din,  are  also  highly  commended. 

36.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  ask  that  the  assessments  may  be 
sanctioned  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  from  the  rabi  of  1880,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  twenty  villages  noticed  in  para.  24;  that 
the  record  of  rights  be  sanctioned;  and  that  sanction  be  also  accorded 
to  the  levy  of  the  patw&ri's  cess  at  the  rates  specified  in  para.  29. 

I  have,  &0.9 

E.  G,  THOMSON, 
Offg^  Senior  Secy,  to  Firumdal  Ckmmieeumer,  Punjai. 


^J 
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LiBUT.-CoL.  GORDON  YOUNG, 

Commr,  and  Supdt.,  Delhi  Division, 


F.  C.  CHANNING,  Ebquibe, 

Senior  Seci/.  to  the  Finl.  Commr.,  Funjub. 


No.  2890,  dated  Delhi,  12tk  December  1882. 


I  have   tlie  honor   to   submit   Mr.   Maconachie'a 
report  on  tha  settlement  of  the  Delhi  district. 

2.  The  report  was  printed,  before  its  submission  to 
me  for  review,  under  sanction  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner. It  was  said  to  be  forwarded  with  a  manuscript 
letter  from  the  Settlement  Officer,  No.  293,  dated  ISth 
December  1880  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  this  was  only  the  date 
on  which  it  was  made  over  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner's  Office  for  printing,  and  it  did 
not  reach  ""me  till  17th  February  1882  from  the  Financial 
Conuuissioner's  Office. 

3.  In  the  Settlement  Officer's  letter  referred  to,  he 
apologises  for  any  imperfections  in  the  report,  urging,  with 
perfect  fairness,  that  it  was  written  under  the  disadvantage 
of  great  pressure  of  work.  Mr.  Maconachie  was  at  the 
time  acting  as  Settlement  Secretary  to  the  Financial 
Commissioner,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  no 
doubt  wise  to  surrender  the  natural  desire  he  foit  to  dwell 
on,  and  elaborate  further,  certain  portions  in  which  he  felt 
akeen  interest,  and  confine  himself  to  essentials.  But 
in  point  of  fact  there  is  little  necessity  for  apology,  as  the 
report  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  manifests  iu  every  line 
the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the  author,  and  the  sympathy 
with  the  people,  for  which  Mr.  Maconachie  is  conspicuous, 

4.  The  report  is,  as  usual,  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first  being  generally  descriptive  of  the  district,  and 
following  nearly,  but  not  absolutely,  the  order  prescribed 
in  the  rules  under  the  Laud  Revenue  Act  for  final  settle- 
meat  reports. 
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5.  The  second  part  treats  specially  of  the  settlement 
in  four  chapters^  to  be  more  particularly  noticed  later  on. 

6.  There  are,  in  addition,  certain  appendices  relating 
to  statistics  of  rainfall,  produce,  tenures,  tribal  distribution 
of  land,  the  force  of  police,  and  lists  of  roads^  encamping 
grounds  and  rest-houses,  a  polymetrical  table,  a  statement 
of  the  local  fairs,  a  statement  of  transfers  of  land  by  sale 
and  by  mortgage,  a  statement  showing  the  rewards  granted 
for  loyal  service  in  the  Mutiny,  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  administration  paper,  a  sample  of  village 
malba  accounts,  and  other  matters  not  necessary  to 
particularise. 

7.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  no  atlas  illustrating  the  report  has  been  received. 
The  maps,  five  in  number,  were  made  over  to  the  Roorkee 
Press  two  years  ago,  but  have  not,  up  to  now,  been  ren- 
dered. But  as  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  report  while  .the  facts  are 
fresh,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  wait  longer  for  these  : 
they  will  no  doubt  be  added  before  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner deals  with  the  report. 


CHAPTER  T. 

8.  The  first  chapter  of  Part  I.  deals  with  the  general 
aspect  of  the  district  with  some  account  of  its  drainage, 
climate,  rainfall  and  general  physical  aspect. 

9.  In  the  matter  of  communication  and  facilities  for 
transport  and  export  of  produce  the  district  is  exception- 
ally well  off.  Delhi  itself  is  the  centre  of  three  important 
railway  systems.  East  Indian  Railway,  Sindh,  Punjab  and 
Delhi  Railway,  and  Rajputana  State  Railway  The  Grand 
Trunk  Road  from  Umballa  towards  Mathra  runs  throughout 
its  whole  length  :  a  navigable  river  bounds  its  entire 
eastern  side  ;  and  the  two  canal  systems  (the  Western 
Jumna  and  Agra  canals),  now  in  process  of  being  united  by  a 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  afford 
the  means  of  carriage  by  water  to  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing province  :  there  are  also  metalled  roads  in  the  direction 
of  Kohtak  to  the  west  and  Gurgaon  to  the  south*  as*well 
as  many  cross-country  nnmetalled  roads,  suitable  for  carts. 
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10.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  com- 
munications the  district  is  amply  supplied,  although  in 
parts  the  interposition  of  the  low  ranges  of  the  Aravali 
hills  renders  cross  communications  for  wheeled  carriage 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  city  of  Delhi  itself  affords 
an  unrivalled  mart  for  the  disposal  of  grain  and  other 
produce. 

11.  The  appearance  of  these  low  ranges  of  hills, 
which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  and  that  part  of  the  district  south  of 
Delhi,  is  described  in  para.  5  of  the  report,  as  ^also  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  range.  This  range  divides  the 
district  into  two  portions  with  markedly  differing  natural 
qualities ;  the  northern  half  being  the  more  fertile  and 
with  better  soil,  and  more  populous  than  the  southern  half, 
which  is  rocky  and  undulating ;  while  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
in  places  liable  to  floods  from  the  drainage  towards  the 
Jumna.  These  physical  differences  formed  a  natural  pri- 
mary guide  for  the  division  of  the  district  for  purpose*^ 
of  assessment. 

12.  The    streams,    nalas,    or    naddis,   are  none    of 
them  perennial,   but  are  simply  the    channels  by  whose 
agency  the  district  is  drained ;  when,  that  is  to  say,  the 
drainage  is  not  intercepted  and  arrested  by  the  faulty  align- 
ment of  the  old  Western  Jumna   Canal.     The   manner  in 
which  the  embankment  of  this  canal  and  its  distributaries 
have   damaged,  almost  irretrievably,   many  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  the  district,  has  been  explained  by  the   Settle- 
ment Officer  in  paras.  12  and  13.     It  is  consolatory  to  be 
able  to  state  that  a  project  has  now  been  approved  in  the 
Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  new  branch  as  now  laid  down,  will 
remove  the  evils   complained  of,  and  prevent  the  stagna- 
tion of  drainage  water,  as  well  as  saturation  of  the  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal  from  leakage  and  filtra- 
tion from  a  bed  artificially  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent    country.     His     Honor     the    late     Lieutenant- 
Governor,    in  writing  on  this  sub  jet,   has  said  that  he 
regards  this  drainage  project  as  not  less  important  than 
the  work  of  realignment  of  the  canal  itself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

13.  The  mineral  products  of  the  district  and  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  and  the  prevalent  soils 
are  treated  of  in  Chapter  It. 

14.  The  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  stone  and 
kankar,  are  unimportant :  the  yield  of  chalk  is  small, 
while  the  crystal  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  some 
years  past. 

15.  The  paras,  which  treat  of  trees  of  the  district 
and  the  wild  animals,  snakes,  and  birds  are  probably  not 
exhaustive. 

The  fish  have  not  been  mentioned  at  all;  but  as 
they  abound  in  the  Jumna,  the  Canal,  and  Najafgarh  jhil, 
and  form  an  important  item  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
district,. I  append  a  list  of  the  local  names,  compiled 
from  reference  to  the  fishermen  of  the  town.  I  regret  I 
cannot  give  the  scientific  equivalents,  and,  as  the  persons 
from  whom  the  information  has  been  derived  are  unedu- 
cated, some  of  the  names  are  perhaps  wrongly  spelt  : — 


1.  Kahu. 

2.  Mahser  (a  barbet  or 

carp. 

3.  Selundha. 

4.  Kalbaus. 

5.  Bam  (eel). 

6.  Singhdra. 

7.  Bosa  or  Katila. 

8.  Bachwa. 

9.  Gunch    (fresh-water 

shark) . 

10.  Saur. 

11.  Ghirdi. 

12.  Malli. 

13.  Gwftli. 

14.  Chilwa 

15.  Anwari  (grey    mul- 


16.  Singhi. 

17.  Narain. 

18.  Dare. 

19.  Pungdsi. 

20.  Gagra. 

21.  Jhinga  (shrimp). 

22.  Kowa. 

23.  Paphta. 

24.  lUi. 

25.  Bhi^giyin. 

26.  Gallar. 

27.  Kat(?r. 

28.  Phanga. 

29.  Kanghi. 

30.  Bhor. 

31.  Sinan. 

32.  Tengra. 


Miner  a  1 
prodactg  and 
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17.  The  local  names  for  the  three  sorts  of  soil  princi- 
pally met  with  are  dakar  (clay),  rausli  (loam),  and  bhur 
(sand).  The  equivalents  as  in  vogue  in  Gurgaon,  the 
Rechna  Do&b,  and  Montgomery  are  given  in  a  footnote,  to 
which  I  may  add  that  in  the  North-West  and  Oudh  these 
soils  are  termed  respectively  matydr,  domat,  and  bhtir. 


Trees,  wild 
animals, 
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le  Settlement  Officer  has  given  a  table  at 
wing  the  distribution  of  these  several  soils 
for  settlement  purposes.  This  is  a,  branch 
it  work  which  demands  the  most  careful  dis- 
where  the  revenue  rates  are  applied  on  this 
L  of  soils  as  directed  by  Goremment  in  this 
jubt,  in  the  assessment  of  the  Delhi  district,  the 
re  only  one  of  several  elements,  which  were  all 
■ed  and  considered  ;  but  in  my  experience  they 
!ry  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  officer 
assessment;  and  the  amin  or  patwari,  as  the  case 
makes  the  first  classification,  may  thus  materially 
I  final  result.  Mr.  Maconachie  notices  in  psra. 
ood  many  complaints  of  wrong  classification 
r  Boils  were  received  and  punishments  dealt 
the  matter  doubtless  received  attention  at  the 
a  no  complaints  have  been  received  on  the 
!e  the  assessments  have  been  in  operation, 
his   portion  of   the   work   was  on   the   whole 


CHAPTER    III. 

is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  Settlement  Officer 
a.  through  Chapter  III.,  which  descTibea  the 
products  of  the  district  and  gives  tables  show- 
a  under  such  crop'  at  time  of  measurement, 
estimate  of  the  average  produce  per  acre  of 
il  crops.  Mr.  Maconachie  has  noticed  how 
ifficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  correct 
experiments  made  in  the  field,  and  the  steps 
check  results  thus  obtained  by  the  opinion 
t  zamindars.  Each  of  these  methods  is  valn- 
■tain  extent,  but  the  Varying  circumstances 
limate,  the  description  of  cultivation,  largely 
m  the  class  of  cultivator,  are  so  infinite  as  to 
average  estimates  of  but  a  secondary  value. 

le  tabular  statement  at  pages  34  to  89  ia  a 
i(  gives  the  date  of  sowing  the  principal 
nount  of  seed  used,  the  number  of  ploughings 
;he  harvest  month,  estimate  of  produce  to  be 
)tation  usually  observed,  and  the  description 
leairable ;  and  the  succeeding  pages,  to  the 
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end  of  the  chapter,  giving  particulars  of  agricultural 
operations,  proverhs  relating  to  the  same,  customs,  descrip- 
tioA  of  agricultural  implements,  and  some  remarks  on 
cattle  keeping,  will  all  be  read  with  interest,  as  instancing 
something  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  agriculturist. 

21.  With  reference  to  the  custom  of  "rora- 
nik&lna,"  or  casting  out  of  plagues  of  various  sorts  by 
means  of  incantation  and  charms,  I  may  observe  that 
this  ceremony  is  one  which  occasionally  leads  to  serious 
results,  as  the  infected,  village,  in  getting  rid,  as  it 
believes,  of  its  own  disease,  is  supposed  to  be  likely  to 
convey  it  to  its  neighbour,  within  whose  bounds  the  vessels 
and  other  instruments  of  incantation  are  thrown.  This 
measure  is  therefore  liable  to  be  resented  warmly,  and  I  had 
lately  before  me  a  case  of  riot  thus  brought  about,  in  which 
a  man  was  mercilessly  slain — ^half  of  the  village  standing 
by — for  interposing  to  prevent  the  "rora''  being  cast 
into  the  bounds  of  his  village  and  the  plague 
communicated. 


thus 


CHAPTER  IV. 


22.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  report  describes  the 
sources  of  irrigation  available  and  the  extent  to  which 
wells,  hands  {i,  e,,  irrigation  embankments),  and  canals, 
severally  protect  the  district  from  the  effects  of  drought. 
It  appears  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  is 
watered  from  wells,  4 per  cent,  from  bands  dLiiA  18  percent, 
from  canals ;  total  37  per  cent.  Thus,  one-third  of  the 
district  may  be  regarded  as  '^  secure ''  within  the  meaning 
of  Groverument  Resolution  No.  58R,  dated  12th  October 
1882.  An  interesting  description  is  given  of  the  several 
sorts  of  wells  in  use,  the  method  of  sinking  them,  and  their 
relative  efficiency ;  and  the  latter  half  of  para.  60,  descrip- 
tive of  well  cultivation  in  a  Ski  village,  is  a  very  pleasing 
picture  and  indicative  of  the  friendly  appreciation  of  the 
agricultural  classes  felt  by  the  writer.  The  information 
regarding  the  bands  is  of  special  value,  and  will  assist 
the  district  officer  in  determining  which  of  these  works 
claim  restoration  at  his  hands  :  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  state  that  one  at  least  of  these  important  ancient  irri- 
gation works  has  'this  year  been  restored,  viz.,  the  hand  at 
Chattarpur.  If  this  is  a  success,  it  is  contemplated  to  take 
the  others  up  in  turn  of  importance. 
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23.  The  history  of  the  draniage  schemes  proposed  for 
the  Najafgarh  jhil,  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
carried  out,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  it  can  be  estimated, 
have  been  noticed  at  length  in  paras.  70  and  71.  A 
special  system  of  assessment,  whereby  the  lands  annually 
submerged  are  measured  and  assessed  at  special  rates 
varying  with  the  crops  grown,  was  introduced  with  success, 
and,  if  carefully  watched,  should  work  with  equal  benefit 
to  Government  and  the  people  concerned. 

24.  The  vexed  question  of  the  benefits  and  grievous 
disadvantages  also,  which  have  attended  the  system  of 
irrigation  from  the  old  Western  Jumna  canal,  need  hardly 
be  entered  upon  here.  It  has  long  since  been  admitted 
that  much  harm  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  enormous 
expense  has  lately  been  incurred  in  the  endeavour  to  put 
this  to  rights  for  the  future.  Many  persons  competent  to 
judge  hold  the  opinion  that,  with  good  drainage  lines  once 
provided,  and  some  moderation  in  the  irrigation  which  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  owner's  rate  may  be  expected 
to  lead  to,  much  of  the  area  deteriorated  by  "shir"  and 
water-logging  will  recover  its  original  fertility  ;  but  I  shall 
recur  to  this  subject  later  on. 


CHAPTER  V. 


25.  The  only  peculiarity  presented  in  the  district 
as  regards  the  tenure  of  land  is  that  there  are  a  few 
villages  in  which  superior  and  inferior  proprietary  ^rights 
are  recognised ;  the  so-called  superior  proprietors  receiving 
a  maliklna  only  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  jama, 
and  the  settlement  being  made  with  the  inferior 
proprietors,  with  one  exception.  There  are  only  six  such 
cases  in  all,  and  the  statement  at  pages  73  and  74  gives 
the  particulars  of  each.  The  distribution  of  villages 
according  to  the  usual  nomenclature  of  tenure  is — 


Zamindari 
Pattiddri  ... 
Bhaiach^ra 


< 

...  ^ 

Landlord 
Communal    ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

26 
70—96 

...{ 

Perfect 
Imperfect     ... 

•  •  • 
•  ■  • 

•  •  • 
•  •  • 

25 
314--339 

...  ^ 

Perfect 
Imperfect     ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ft  • 
*  •  • 

4 
371—375 
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Bat  Mr.  Maconachie  has  sub-divided  his  339 
pattidari  villages  again  into  three  sots^  so  as  to  show  how 
far  the  primary  division  between  the  "  tarafs/'  *'  pattis/' 
or  "  panas/'  is  followed  up  by  equally  absolute  separation 
of  interests  within  these  sub-divisions,  as  between  the 
several  proprietors  ;  and  in  this  way  he  shows,  that  the 
complete  form  of  pattidari  tenure,  whereby  the  ancestral 
share  is  recognised  throughout,  is  to  be  found  in  189  villages, 
a  bhaiachara  tenure  within  the  primary  pattidari  division 
in  147  villages,  and  ^'  zamindari  bilijmal ''  in  three  villages 
whose  primary  division  is  pattidari.  No  doubt  the 
internal  relations  within  the  several  pattis  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance,  and  requires  recognition  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  primary  relations  between  the  several  pattis  ; 
and  unless  this  is  understood,  partition  of  village  common 
may  be  made  on  a  wrong  principle  and  involve  the 
community  in  needless  litigation. 

26.  At  the  time  Mr.  Maconachie  penned  his  78th 
para.,  an  idea,  long  since  corrected  by  the  Chief  Court, 
was  prevalent  that,  under  N.  W.  P.  law,  occupancy  rights 
accrued  from  12  years*  possession  prior  to  annexation  of 
the  Delhi  district  to  this  province.  This  view  was  soon 
exploded,  and  the  principle  affirmed  that  the  Circular  17  of 
1856  of  the  Sadr  Board  of  Revenue,  N.  W.  P.,  which 
had  been  relied  on  as  giving  occupancy  rights  merely  by 
reason  of  12  years'  continuous  possession,  when  properly 
construed  gave  no  such  permanent  right  of  occupancy ; 
that  it  merely  protected  a  cultivator  who  had  had 
possession  continuously  from  summary  ejectment  by  the 
order  of  a  revenue  court,  but  left  the  question  of  his 
title  to  occupancy  rights  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary 
civil  courts  in  accordance  with  local  custom. 


27.  The  cases  therefore  in  this  district  were  there- 
after dealt  with  on  these  lines.  Inquiry  was  directed 
as  to  whether  occupancy  rights  had  accrued  by  reason 
of  any  local  custom  prevalent  in  the  Delhi  district 
generally,  or  in  the  particular  village  or  circle  of  villages, 
or  if  not,  whether  such  rights  had  arisen  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act. 

28.  In  the  case  of  Government  villages  in  the 
Ballabgarh  tahsil,  confiscated  for  misconduct  in  the  Mutiny, 
however,  a  more  liberal  rule  was  intentionally  adopted 
of  recording  all  those  who  could  prove  uninterrupted 
holding  from  12  years  prior  to  annexation  of  this  province 
as  entitled  to  a  right  of  occupancy  in  their  holdings. 


Erroneoaain- 
terpretat-  ion 
of  N.  W.  P. 
Sadr  Board's 
Circular  17  of 
1856. 


A  more 
liberal  mle 
observed  in 
the  case  of 
Groyemment 
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in  Sonepat. 
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and  "  Bhon- 
dadir"    ten- 


Wood-pre- 
serves. 


I      StotistioB 
of  population. 
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29.  The  remarkable  but  well-establislied  fact  in  this 
and  neighbonring  districts  is  noted  in  para.  80,  that  in 
many  cases  (20,000  is  the  figure  given)  tenants-at-will  have 
heretofore  paid  nothing  beyond  the  revenue  and  cesses  on 
the  lands  they  hold.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
this  state  of  things  can  prevail  much  longer,  now  that  in 
many  cases  the  Government  demand  has  been  raised,  and 
we  have  an  active  and  increasing  bar  at  hand  to  explain 
the  bearing  of  Act  XXVIII.  of  1868  on  the  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants. 

30.  The  prevalence  of  ''ijara*'  rents  in  pargana 
Sonepat,  as  noticed  in  para.  80,  is  remarkable,  and  has  not 
previously  come  under  my  observation. 

31.  The  tenures  described  in  para.  82  as  that  of 
^'dohliddr'*  and  "bhondad^r"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Jalandhar  Do&b  and  other  parts  of  the  Punjab,  where 
they  are  called,  what  they  are  in  fact,  zaminddrs*  mdfis. 
They  are  given  for  '^piejao"  services  (or  "chibils,"  as  they 
are  locally  termed ;  probably  "sabil"  is  the  correct  word), 
for  providing  travellers  with  drinking  water,  looking  after 
takiyds,  temples,  dharmsdlas,  and  so  forth. 

32.  The  wood-preaerves,  to  whatever  origin  their 
preservation  is  attributable,  are  a  pleasing  incident  found 
both  here  and  in  Gurgaon ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  superstition  which  has  led  to  their  being  regarded 
as  sacred  hitherto,  may  not  in  these  utilitarian  days  come 
to  be  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  and  that  thus  the  thirst 
which  after  settlement  usually  sets  in  for  partition  of  com- 
mon land,  may  in  these  cases  at  least  remain  unexcited,  and 
these  valuable  grazing  grounds  may  be  preserved. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


33.  The  statistics  of  population  given  in  Chapter  VI. 
of  the  report  are  those  of  the  census  of  1868.  As  the  census 
papers  of  1881  have  now  been  compiled,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  later  figures. 

34.  These  figures  give  the  whole  population  of  the 
district  as  643,515  instead  of  621,675  as  given  in  the 
report;  and  for  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Delhi  173,393  in- 
stead of  154,417,  showing  an  increase  in  the  district  with- 
in the  last  12  years  of  21,840  souls  or  3-50  per  cent.,  if  the 
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fibres  of  1868  are  to  be  trusted.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  ^ate  figures  with  the  statistics  of  the  former  regular  set- 
tlement of  1842^  as  there  have  been  so  many  alterations  in  the 
component  villages  of  the  district^  some  having  passed 
into  Karn&l  and  Gurgaon^  some  into  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  many  having  come  over  from  neighbouring 
districts  and  independent  states. 

85.  Mr.  Maconachie  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
distribution  of  tribes  and  castes,  with  instances  of  cha- 
racteristic proverbs  appertaining  to  them.  This  distnbu- 
tion  is  illustrated  in  a  map  (not  yet  received)  which 
shows  also  the  zaild&rs'  circles.  The  statement  given  at 
page  92,  I  reproduce  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
census  of  1881  :— 


Dis  t  r  i  b  a- 
tion  of  trib«B 
and  castes 
with  table 
showing  the 
population 
according  to 
the  census  of 
188JL. 


PartieuXan. 


Total  population 
Total  males 
Total  females   ... 


Hindus   ... 


... 


/*  Males 
1  Females 


Muhammadans  ... 


BikhB 


Others 


Total 

Males     . . « 
Females 

Total 

Males 
Females 

Total      ... 

Males 
Females ... 

Total 


V.  *•  o  wax       ...         ...         •  •  • 

Area  in  square  miles 

Number  of  Tillages  or  townships     

Number  of  enclosures  

Number  of  houses 


•  •  t 


jMumoer  oi  enciosi 

Number  of  houses 

Total  population  ...         ...         ...         

H  rPersons  per  square  mile 

o  ft  ^.      Villagjes  or  townships  per  square  mile 
Persons  per  village  or  township 
Enclosures  per  square  mile 

Persons  per  enclosure     

Houses  per  square  mile  ... 
^Persons  per  house 


'3  B  te* 


•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 


Figures. 

648,616 
344,016 
299,499 

260,046 
223,286 

483,332 

77,938 
71,892 

149,880 

847 
123 

970 

6,188 
4,195 

9,883 

1,276 
701 

118,983 
643,515 

504-31 
0-55 

917-99 


93-24 
5*41 
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36.  I  do  not  attempt  any  elaborate  analysis  of  these 
figures^  as  they  will  receive  full  attention  in  the  census 
report.  Broadly^  it  is  apparent  that  the  Hindus  are 
almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  Muhammadans.  The 
incidence  of  population  per  square  mile  is  504*81  and  per 
cultivated  acre  1*21.  The  extent  of  land  held  by  the 
principal  agricultural  tribes  will  be  found  in  Appendix  YI., 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  prominent  figures  : — 


Acres, 


Be. 


1. 

Jats           -..        hold 

861,076  and  pay 

4,08,494 

2. 

Gajara       ...         ...         ...         ,f 

88,685 

67,748 

8. 

59,249 

66,654 

4. 

A  ClIClvB                  •••                    •••                    •  •  %                     II 

89,388 

89,001 

5. 

Bajpats,  including  Chohins     „ 

82,675 

82,926 

6. 

Anin         .  •  •         .  •  •         ...          If 

81,744 

86,927 

7. 

Oorwahs  ...         ...         ...          )i 

19,499 

22,802 

8. 

Sayads      ...         ...         ...         » 

17,474 

21,076 

9. 

Taga  (Mossalman)         ...         „ 

17,870 

17,698 

10. 

m  eos         •>.        ...         ...         11 

14,744 

14,889 

The  other  tribes^  none  of  them  hold  any  considerable  area. 
The  Hindus  as  a  body  hold  678^891  acres  and  pay 
Bs.  7,34^154^  and  the  Muhammadans  98^104  acres  and  pay 
Bs.  1^02^864.  In  addition  to  these  tribes  Christians  are 
recorded  as  holding  88^690  acres  and  paying  B43.  27^726. 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  Government  of  India  is 
intended  to  be  described  under  this  nomenclature.  I 

87.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  treats  of  the  found- 
ing and  history  of  the  various  towns  in  the  district^  of 
which  the  principal  are  Ballabgarh^  Sonepat^  and  Farid* 
abdd,  though  Mr.  Maconachie  has  particularized  many 
more  which  are  hardly  more  than  large  villages.  The 
account  of  the  Jat  zamind&rs,  who  founded  Ballabgarh 
and  subsequently  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Baja,  holding 
pargana  Faridabad  in  virtue  of  the  office  of  Foujddr  of 
the  environs  of  Delhi  and  Killadar  of  the  fort  of  Ballab- 
garh^ is  of  much  interest.  The  last  Baja^  Nahar  Singh,  was 
implicated  in  the  Mutinies  of  1857  and  executed,  the 
State  being  confiscated.  The  dowager  Bani  spoken  of 
has  transferred  her  rights  in  the  mahal  of  Ballabgarh, 
re-acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Government^  to  the  Baja 
of  Faridkot  and  his  wife,  her  daughter. 


•      •      .    '■ 
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CHA.PTER  VII. 

38.  Chapter  VII.,  descriptive  of  the  appearance^ 
kabitSj  mode  of  lifo  and  social  customs  of  the  people^  is 
written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is  full  of  information  not 
possessed  by  most  English  officers,  and  tells  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

39.  The  description  of  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  district  in  Chapter  VIII.  does  not  require 
particular  notice  ;  but  apropos  of  what  is  said  in  para.  163, 
I  cordially  endorse  the  proposal  that  the  country  traffic 
should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  road  on  the  canal 
bank,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  special  hardship  that  this  is  not 
permitted.  It  is  possibly  necessary  to  maintain  one  of  the 
banks  for  canal  traffic  proper  ;  but,  if  so,  the  other  bank 
might  be  opened  to  district  traffic,  and  no  doubt  the  district 
committee  would  gladly  bear  the  cost  of  repairs  of  the 
roadway  of  any  convenient  reaches  of  such  canal  banks 
thus  opened.  This  question  will  be  discussed  with  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  and  Superintending  Engineer. 

40.  The  fairs  of  the  district  are  wholly  connected  with 
semi-religious  observances,  and  are  not  for  purposes  of 
trade.  Some  of  them  are  very  largely  resorted  to,  especi- 
ally at  the  bathing  festivals  on  the  Jumna.  It  would  seem 
possible,  with  a  little  tact  and  energy,  to  convert  some  of 
these  gatherings  into  useful  opportunities  for  purchase  and 
sale  of  cattle. 


PART  II.— THE  SETTLEMENT. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

41.  Chaper  IX.  is  full  of  interest,  but  does  not  require 
to  be  followed  para,  by  para.  The  Settlement  Officer  has 
put  together  a  number  of  notes  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  sources  bearing  on  the  revenue  administration  from 
the  earliest  days  of  British  rule,  with  a  brief  historical 
summary  of  the  leading  events  from  1803  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Fraser,  J.  Lawrence,  Edraonstone,  and  others  are  curious, 
as  illustrating  their  views  of  the  policy  and  practices 
of  the  time  rather  than  of  value  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
from  a  settlement  point  of  view. 
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Chapter  IX.]      Preyious  Fiscal  adminiBtration  of  the  District. 
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42.  The  plan  in  those  early  days  of  short  settlements 
for  two,  three  and  five  years,  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Government  should  take  all  that  it  could  get  without  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  villages  or  the  Government  itself, 
and,  when  these  settlements  broke  (Jown,  yield  so  much  as 
would  enable  some  farmer  to  stagger  on  for  a  further 
period  and  then  take  the  estate  under  ^^  kham"  manage- 
ment. 

43.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  rates  of  the 
several  settlements  of  the  district  made  between  1817  and 
1872,  as  the  areas  of  the  several  tahsils  as  existing  down  to 
1857  and  thereafter  differ  &o  greatly  :  as  before  noted, 
villages  have  come  in  from  Panipat  in  one  direction  and 
Ballabgarh  and  Rohtak  and  Jhajjar  in  the  other,  while 
others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumma  have  passed  over  to 
the  North- West  Provinces. 

44.  Where  comparisons  have  appeared  usefully  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Maconachie  has  drawn  attention  to  them  ;  but  I 
must  admit  that  in  the  absence  of  fuller  information  and  of 
maps,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  clear  idea  of 
what  particular  area  paid  what  particular  amount  at  each 
successive  so-called   settlement. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  omitted  alto- 
gether from  the  settlement  report  of  the  Delhi  district  some 
account  of  the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  enacted  in 
1857,  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Maconachie  has  briefly  told  the  story  so  far  as  Delhi  is 
concerned,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  opportunity  has  thus  been 
afforded  of  putting  on  permanent  record  the  noble  services 
of  Mir  Hidayat  Ali,  the  zamindar  of  Ishakpur,  Bhure  Khan, 
and  the  zamindars  of  Rohtak  and  Kailana,  who  at  immense 
risk  to  themselves  in  each  case,  sheltered  and  protected 
European  lives.  The  names  mentioned  in  the  text  do  not 
form  a  complete  list,  however,  of  all  those  of  the  Delhi 
district  who  did  good  and  loyal  service ;  a  further  fuller 
list  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XIV.,  though  this  indeed 
contains  a  record  of  good-service  grants  made  in  the  Delhi 
district,  whether  the  services  were  actually  rendered  in 
Delhi  or  in  other  parts  of  India.  Simlarly,  many  persons, 
residents  of  the  Delhi  district,  have  obtained  rewards  in 
other  parts  of  the  province. 


f  ll 
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CHAPTER  X. 

45.  To  turn  now  to  the  history*  of  the  present  settle- 
ment. The  district  was  put  under  settlement  by  Govern- 
ment Notification  No.  119,  of  29th  January  1872,  simul- 
taneously with  the  district  of  Gurgaon  and  part  of  Karnal. 

46.  The  settlement  establishment  and  general  control 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  division,  as  at  that  time  the  Settlement  Commissioner 
was  fully  engaged  with  the  preparation  of  the  reports  "  of 
districts  which  have  long  been  settled,  but  never  reported," 
(See  Secretary  to  Government,  Punjab,  No.  704,  dated 
13th  October  1871,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce) . 

47.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  thus  putting  the 
superintendence  of  these  settlements  under  the  Commissioner 
was  "  the  probability  of  an  early  separation  between  the 
judicial  and  executive  branches  of  the  service  which  will 
leave  the  Commissioners  sufficient  leisure  to  superintend 
the  settlements  progressing  within  their  respective 
divisions."  Ten  years  have  passed  since  these  words 
were  written,  during  all  which  period  the  settlements 
have  been  under  the  Commissioner's  supervision,  while 
judicial  work  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  separation 
anticipated  between  the  judicial  and  executive  lines  has 
not  been  realized. 

48.  The  several  Commissioners  under  whom  the  settle- 
ments were  conducted  were  Colonel  Cracrof  t  during  a  period 
of  three  years.  Colonel  Davies  for  three  ^''earg.  Colonel 
Waterfield  for  three  months,  Major  Gordon  Young  from  1st 
February  1879  to  lOfch  October  1879,  and  again  from  1st 
November  1880  to  the  close.  Lieutenant,-Colonel  Birch 
held  charge  from  11th  October  1879  to  31st  October  1880. 

49.  Mr.  Maconachie  has  explained  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Wood  and  he  were  respectively  con- 
cerned in  making  the  settlement,  and  I  need  not  repeat  this. 
I  may,  however,  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  mistake  to  give  Mr.  Wood  the  supervision  of  the 
settlements  of  Gurgaon  and  Karnal  as  well  as  the  direct 
charge  of  the  Delhi  settlement.  This  was  more  than 
he  could  be  expected  to  supervise  efficiently,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  protracted  period  that  was  taken  in 
bringing  the  present  settlement  of  the  Delhi  district  to 
a  conclusion. 
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50.  It  is  as  well  to  note  here  that  the  Settlement 
Officers  of  the  district  were  not  invested  with  judicial 
powers  as  civil  courts,  except  in  those  villages,  134  in 
number,  which  came  tinder  settlement  for  the  first  time. 
These  villages  principally  appertained  to  the  confiscated 
territory  of  the  R4ja  of  Ballabgarh,  the  Nawdb  of  Jhajjar, 
the  jagir  of  Mirza  Mughal  Beg  and  other  rebels,  and 
to  the  King^s  private  estate. 

51.  The  Settlement  Officer  has  quoted  at  length 
the  instructions  of  the  Local  Government  under  the 
Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
assessment,  and  prescribing  that  the  revenue  rates 
reports  were  to  be  rendered  for  each  tahsil.  The  manner 
in  which  these  instructions  were  followed,  and  how 
the  assessments  were  eventually  framed,  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

52.  The  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  after  hear- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  family  "  bhats  "  are  very  ^useful 
records :  they  seem  generally  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
are  of  great  assistance  to  the  civil  courts  in  cases  con- 
nected with  proprietary  rights  in  land. 

53.  In  the  preparation  of  the khasras  or  field  registers 
a  good  deal  of  discretion  was,  perhaps  inevitably,  left  to 
the  subordinate  establishment ;  and  the  note  on  page  1 70 
indicates  that  the  Settlement  Officer  is  disposed  to  think 
that  in  the  matter  of  estimating  irrigation  this  was  some- 
what too  wide  and  to  be  regretted.  I  concur  in  this  view, 
and  the  remarks  already  offered  regarding  the  clas- 
sification of  soils  apply  equally  to  the  classification  of 
irrigation. 

54.  The  whole  of  the  measurements  were  made  by 
the  patwaris,  and  as  many  of  them  were  inefficient,  this 
no  doubt  delayed  the  work,  as  stated  in  the  report,  though 
the  experience  gained  by  the  patwdris  may  be  set  off 
against  this.  The  arrangement  also  was  some  guarantee 
for  the  work  being  done  band  fide,  as  the  patwdri  could 
at  my  time  be  got  hold  of  and  made  responsible  in  a  way 
not  possible  with  foreign  amins,  here  to-day  and  there 
to-morrow.  The  arrangement  was  therefore  on  the  whole 
beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the  people. 

55.  The  agreement  between  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  village  measurements  and  those  of  the  revenue 
survey,  showing  only  a  difference  of   1*6  per   cent.,  is   as 
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close  as  can  be  expected.  The  causes  which  lead  inevit- 
ably to  slight  differences  are  well  known  and  need  not 
be  explained. 

56.  In  the  matter  of  attestation  of  the  record  of  rights, 
the  several  plans  of  attesting  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
tahsil,  at  certain  selected  central  villages  adopted  as  tempo- 
rary head-quarters  in  each  tahsil^  and  finally  in  the  several 
villages  themselves, were  all  tried  with  the  result  that  the  last, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  only  reliable  system, 
was  eventually  adopted  and  held  to.  I  agree  with  the 
Settlement  Officer  that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  attesta- 
tion was  fairly  done. 

57.  The  system  described  in  para.  202,  under  which 
the  rights  of  tenants  were  recorded  in  the  papers,  appears 
to  me  to  be  right,  and  specially  so  in  cases  where  a  tenant 
was  recorded  as  an  occupancy  tenant  under  the  old  settle- 
ment record,  in  which  instances  it  was  not  attempted  to  do 
more  than  repeat  the  entry  without  attempting  to  interpret 
under  what  clause  his  tenancy  would  fall  for  purposes  of 
enhancement  under  the  Tenancy  Act.  Mr.  Maconachie 
doubts  if  this  was  right,  and  writes  of  having  met  with 
^Wery  great  authority  to  the  contrary  effect,"  seeming 
to  mean  that  it  wa?  the  Settlement  Officer's  business  to 
classify  each  tenancy  under  Act  XXVIII.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, thus  read  section  19  of  Act  XXXIII.  of  1871.  I  think 
this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  civil  court  when  the  issue 
arises  between  the  parties. 

58.  The  administration  paper  was  drawn  up,  on  a 
pattern  approved  by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  from 
which  speculative  provisions  were  excluded  ;  but  the  order 
and  number  of  subjects  was  uniformly  observed,  a  note 
being  made  that  such  a  section  was  not  required  in  any 
village  to  which  the  subject  did  not  apply,  thus  guarding 
against  the  idea  that  it  had  been  inadvertently  overlooked. 

59.  The  provision  regarding  "  kankar  "  in  the  village 
administration  paper  is  to  the  effect  that  Government  is 
entitled  to  dig  it  when  required,  merely  paying  compen- 
sation if  the  surface  soil  of  culturable  or  cultivated  land 
is  cut  up.  I  think  this  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  than  that  pursued  in  Gurgaon,  where  the  corre- 
sponding clause  was  to  the  effect  that  no  one  is  to  dig  for 
kankar  except  with  the  leave  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
In  the  absence  of  legal  power  to  punish  an  infraction  of  ( 
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this  rnle,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  left  in  a  somewhat 
undignified  position  when  attempting  to  enforce  the  con- 
dition. 

60.  The  Land  Revenue  Act  declares  that  the  produce 
of  all  quarries  shall  be  presumed  to  belong  to  Government, 
except  in  cases  where  the  same  has  been  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  assessment.  This  source  of  income 
has  in  no  case  been  taken  into  consideration  in  this  district 
in  framing  the  assessment,  so  that  if  the  matter  of  title 
ever  comes  before  the  Civil  Court,  Government  will 
start  with  the  presumption  in  its  favor;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  means  at  present  of  preventing  the  land- 
owners from  allowing  others  to  dig  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  digging  and  selling  themselves. 
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61.  The    fairing  of  the    copy   of    the     settlement 
settlement    record  to    be  deposited  in  the  Collector's  OflBce  after  the 

first  copy  (or  the  patwdri's  copy)  had  been  faired  from  the 
roughly  attested  record  was  done  by  contract — a  system 
no  doubt  more  economical  and  expeditious  than  that 
of  copying  it  by  a  regular  establishment,  and  the  Settle- 
ment OfiBcer  considers  the  result  was  satisfactory.  Every- 
thing here  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the  second 
copy  is  compared,  and  though  in  the  course  of  judicial 
investigation  mistakes  are  sometimes  come  across,  the  work 
has,  I  think,  been  fairly  done  on  the  whole. 

62.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  discrepancies  in  the 
several  copies,  and  as  explanatory  of  differences  in  the 
entries  in  the  ''  khewat  khatauni  "  between  the  old  record 
and  the  new,  I  strongly  advocated  that  the  "  chitta,  " 
or  rough  copy,  should  be  preserved  (Mr.  Maconachie 
was  opposed  to  this);  and  in  my  No.  1018,  dated  19th 
April  1879,  to  the  Financial  Commissioner,  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  this,  instancing  the  case  of  Hoshi&rpur,  where 
the  preservation  of  these  "  chittas  "  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  my  own  experience  had  proved  of  signal  value 
in  helping  to  determine  the  genuineness  of  the  entries 
and  the  reasons  why  they  differed  from  those  of  the  old 
record.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed  by  Major  Wace, 
the  Settlement  Commissioner,  and  the  opinions  of  most 
Settlement  OflBcers  taken,  with  the  result  that  under  the 
Financial  Commissioner's  instructions  (see  his  Secretary's 
No.  4894,  dated  10th  July  1879,  to  Commissioner,  Delhi) 
the  rough  records  were  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Collec- 
tor's, Office    for    preservation  for  a  period  of  six  years 
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from  the  date  of  the  sanction  of  the  revised  record  by 
Government,  while  if  the  Financial  Commissioner's  recom- 
mendations are  approved  by  Government  some  of  .them, 
viz.,  the  "  fard  baddr/'  the  files  ^f  summary  inquiries 
into  the  rights  of  occupancy  tenants,  owners,  mortgagees, 
or  other  special  classes  of  rights  ;  the  file  of  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  the  ''  w&Jib-ul-arz''  and  "  misl  tafrik,  *'  or  file  of  the 
distribution  of  revenue  in  complicated  cases,  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  whole  term  of  settlement.  The  final 
orders  of  Government  have  not  yet  b^en  received  on 
this  poijQt:  they  can  conveniently  be  awaited  until  the 
record  is  sanctioned. 

63.  The  No.  II.  Statements,  constituting  the  village 
note-books,  are  very  well  got  up  and  substantially  bound. 
If  the  Deputy  Commissioner  adds  to  the  remarks  from  time 
to  time  well-ascertained  information  as  to  the  working  of  the 
settlement,  these  volumes  should  make  future  assessment 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  The  information  they  contain 
is  very  full,  and  some  of  the  notes  recorded  by  the  several 
Settlement  OflBicers  are  of  great  value. 

64.  The  note-books  should  always  be  referred  to 
when  questions  of  the  pressure  of  the  assessment,  propo- 
sitions for  remission  or  suspension,  and  the  like,  are  under 
discussion. 

65.  The  re-alignment  in  progress  of  the  Western 
Jumna  canal  rendered  the  preparation  of  any  record  of 
irrigation  rights  therefrom  inexpedient,  and  none  has 
consequently  been  made. 

66.  In  para.  211  Mr.  Maconachie  makes  a  sugges- 
tion I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  acted  on,  viz,,  that  at  his 
leisure  each  patw4ri  might  usefully  prepare  a  map  of  the 
ab&di,  or  village  site,  for  all  villages  in  his  circle.  If  this 
were  done  with  care  and  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  say  100  feet 
to  the  inch,  it  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  civil 
courts  when  dealing  with  disputes  regarding  houses, 
enclosures,  and  waste  plots :  as  it  is,  no  such  maps  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Delhi  district. 

67.  The  cost  of  the  settlement,  from  first  to  last, 
appears  to  have  been  Rs.  6,23,312,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment paid  Rs.  4,81,699  and  the  people  Rs.  1,41,613,  I  have 
taken  these  figures  from  the  statement  on  pages  187  and  189 
respectively,  only  deducting  from  the  total  given  on  the 
latter  pag6  items  Nos.  2,  4,  and  7,  which  do  not  fairly  enter 
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into  tie  iEbcootmt,  being  receipts  on  account  oi  fines  on  estdb^ 
Ushment,  Tnutation  feesy  which  were  leviable  in  any  case, 
and  sale  of  waste  paper,  &c.  Speaking  in  round  numbers 
then,  the  cost  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  six  and  a  quarter 
lakhs  and  the  work  extended  over  a  period  of  nine  years, 
The  financial  result,  irtcludi'nig  the  Settlement  Officer^a 
estimate  of  receipte  from  ovmer^s  rate,  which  is  now  credited 
to  the  Oanal  Department,  is  an  increase  in  the  total  demand 
of  Kb.  47,765  (Major  Tighe's  estimate  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  revision  was  Rs.  1,01,146)  :  it  will  thus 
take  twenty-five  years  for  the  settlement  to  repay  the  gross 
cost,  addifng  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  expenditure 
from  date  of  the  close  of  the  operations,  and  after  taking 
credit  each  year  for  the  estimated  increase ;  but  as  only  a» 
sum  of  Rs.  4,81,799,  or  say  five  lakhs,  was  paid  by  the 
Groveniinent,  their  expenditure  will  be  recouped  in  a  less 
time  than  this — say  twenty  years. 

68.  I  will  not  attempt  to  balance  the  account  and 
decide  how  far  the  results  attained  have  been  worth  the 
sum  shown,  and  the  nine  years  expended  on  the  work,  with 
all  its  accompanying  expense  to  the  people  over  and  above 
^hat  is  exhibited  in  the  report ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful, 
if  all  the  facts  had  been  foreseen,  whether  it  would  have 
been  deemed  desirable  to  undertake  the  re-settlement  on 
the  elaborate  scale  adopted,  though  doubtless  we  have 
secured  a  good  and  reliable  record  of  rights,  always  a 
most  important  matter,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
this  district,  as  the  old  records  were  destroyed,  and  those 
reconstructed  from  the  patwari^s  copy  were  at  least 
unsatisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

69.  In  CJhapter  XI.  the  Settlement  Officer  has  given 
a  very  full  account  of  the  work  o:  assessment,  and  has 
explained  exactly  what  portion  of  the  work  is  his  own  and 
what  that  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  preceded  him :  he  shows 
that  on  the  whole  the  work  was  done  in  about  equal  shares 
by  Mr.  Wood  and  himself,  though  as  the  officer  in  charge 
at  the  close,  and  with  opportnnities  of  revising  his  prede- 
cessor's propo8ali3>  he  accepts  the  ultimate  responsibility 
foi*  th0  jamas  announced, 
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70.  The  revenne  rates  reports  were  submitted  by 
Mr.  Wood  for  tabsils  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh,  and  by  Mr. 
Maconachie  for  tahsil  Sonepat.  All  these  reports  were  elabo- 
rately reviewed  and  submitted  to  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner by  Colonel  Davies  as  Commissioner.  In  every  case 
the  Financial  Conjmissioner  approved  of  the  amendments 
and  suggestions  of  the  Commissioner  and  sanctioned  his 
proposals.  The  exact  degree  in  which  these  differed  from 
the  proposals  of  the  Settlement  Officer  have  been  given  in  a 
comparative  table  on  page  198  for  tahsil  Ballabgarh,  and 
on  page  216  for  tahsil  Delhi :  in  the  case  of  tahsil  Sonepat, 
where  therelwere  only  two  "  chaks/*  the  in  formation  has  not 
been  given  in  the  same  tabular  form,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
letter  press  in  paras.  256  and  261.  As  the  reports  were 
dealt  with  by  so  able  an  authority  as  Col.  Davies,  and  accept- 
ed by  the  Government  after  being  reviewed  in  detail  by  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  discuss 
them  at  length  or  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  result. 

71.  The  general  principles  of  the  assessment  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Grovemment  under  Act  XXXIII.  of  1871 
have  been  given  at  length  in  para.  191.  The  Government 
demand  for  land  revenue  was  not  to  exceed  the  estimated 
value  of  half  the  net  produce :  great  care  was  to  be  directed 
to  produce  estimates  where  prodttce  rents  prevail,  and,  in 
framing  the  assessment,  the  Settlement  Officer  was  enjoined 
to  consider  ''all  circumstances  directly  or  indirectly 
bearing  upon  the  assessment,  as  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  people,  the  proximity  of  marts,  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  incidence  of  past  assessments^  grazing  profits, 
and  the  like.^* 

72.  The  revenue  rates  on  the  various  soils  were  to 
be  deduced  from  the  gross  assessment  of  each  circle 
arrived  at  on  the  principle  above  indicated,  and  the  pro- 
posed gross  assessment  and  proposed  revenue  rates  were 
then  to  be  reported  for  sanction ;  and,  when  passed,  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  particular  estates 
in  each  circle :  though  in  fixing  the  ultimate  amount  to 
be  adopted  in  each  case,  latitude  was  given  for  full 
consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of  each  estate. 
How  far  these  instructions  were  acted  up  to  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  elaborate  review  of  the  revenue  rates 
report  by  Colonel  Davies.  He  did  not  regard  Mr.  Wood's 
produce  estimates  as  at  all  reliable,  and  little  or  no  attempt 
was  made  to  work  out  a  rent  rate  and  thence  a  revenue  rate. 
In  the  case  of  tahsil  Sonepat,  for  which  the  revenue  rates 
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report  was  sabmitted  by  Mr.  Maconacliie^  be  writes  on 
tbis  subject  as  follows  : — ''  Tbe  assessment^  tboagh  partly 
based  on  produce  estimates^  depends  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  justification  on  a  comparison  of  tbe  present  witk  tbe 
former  assets  and  resources^  and  on  tbe  results  wbicb  Mr. 
Edmonstone's  assessment  bas  produced^on  tbe  condition  of 
eacb  particular  village  as  ascertained  by  careful  inspection 
tbrougbout  tbe  tabsil.^' 

73.  Tbe  general  prevalence  of  tbe  bbaiacbdra  tenure, 
wbicb  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  villages  so  classed  as  a 
wbole,  but  witbin  tbe  several  constituent  "  pattis  "  of  most 
of  tbose  villages  classed  as  imperfect  pattidari,  must  needs 
bave  rendered  tbe  task  of  deducing  revenue  rates  one 
of  more  tban  ordinary  difficulty,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Edmonstone's  report  on  tbe  assessment  of  Panipatin  1842  :-«• 
"  In  tbe  first  place  rent  rates  are  unknown,  and  except  in 
tbose  villages  wbicb  are  leased  in  farm,  every  payment 
made  eitber  by  proprietor  or  cultivator  is  regulated  by  tbe 
proportion  wbicb  tbe  extent  of  bis  possession  in  bigbas 
bears  to  tbe  amount  of  tbe  Grovernment  demand,  and  not 
by  tbe  fertility  or  local  superiority  of  tbe  land  wbicb  be 
cultivates.  Eacb  minute  portion  of  land  yields  to  its 
individual  occupant  tbe  only  profit  and  means  of  subsistence 
wbicb  be  can  anticipate,  and  inflicts  upon  bim  tbe  only 
loss  wbicbbe  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  apprebend/' 
In  point  of  fact,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  no  rent  at 
all  is  paid,  eitber  in  casb  or  kind.  See  tbe  table  at  page 
76,  from  wbicb  I  extract  tbe  following  information  :— 

Tbe  total  number  of  tenants  of  botb  sorts,  i.e.,  occu- 
pancy tenants  and  tenants-at-will,  is  54,030,  bolding  34' 6  7 
per  cent,  of  tbe  cultivated  land  of  tbe  district.  Of  tbese 
54,030,  no  fewer  tban  33,890  pay  at  revenvs  rates  only, 
wbile  4,938  more  pay  merely  a  small  malik&na  over  and 
above  revenue  rates,  and  12,114  more  pay  by  wbat  is 
called  '^  cbakauta, "  or  a  consolidated  sum  supposed  to 
represent  revenue  and  a  certain  amount  of  rent,  but  wbicb 
may  be,  and  actually  is,  sometimes  less  tban  tbe  revenue 
and  cesses  applied  at  soil  rates. 

74.  Tbese  figures  sbow  tbat  it  must  bave  been  almost 
impossible  to  prepare  revenue  rates  from  rent  rates,  for 
rent  does  not  as  a  rule  exist,  eitber  in  casb  or  in  kind,  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  from  wbicb  to  make  any  safe 
deductions,  tbougb  sucb  rates  would  have  been  some 
cbeckt    As  e^  matter  of  f act^  Mr.  Wood  a^id  Mr.  Maconachie 
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trasted  "to  careful  village-to-village  inspection  for  the 
amoant  of  ti&eir  jamas,  and  however  the  revenue  rates  were 
arrived  at,  it  was  certainly  not  by  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Government  instractions  as  quoted  in  para.  191  of 
tiie  report.  The  produce  estimates  which  Mr.  Wood 
tried  to  frame  were  so  faulty  that  he  was  himself  obli(ged 
to  declare  them  not  to  be  depended  on.  Colonel  Davies 
prepared  an  amended  estimate,  and  with  the  notes  made 
after  inspection  of  each  village,  this  was  the  main  basis  of 
assessment  {vide  para.  250). 

75.  The  general  rise  of  prices  within  the  last  20  years 
is  very  marked,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  in  almost  all  staples ;  but  it  is  noticeable,  as 
was  remarked  by  Colonel  Davies,  tha^j  the  greater  portion 
of  this  rise  took  place  just  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  quin* 
qaennial  period  of  the  20  years  immediately  before  settle- 
ment, and  that  for  15  years  prices  have  been  comparatively 
stationary.  It  thus  comes  about  that  whereas  two-thirds 
of  the  net  produce  was  the  basis  of  the  Government 
demand  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  settlement,  and  one- 
half  is  now  fixed  as  the  limit,  bearing  this  rise  of  prices  in 
mind,  the  net  result  to  Government  should  not  greatly 
differ  now  from  iiien. 

76.  Thus  there  need  be  no  surprise  that  the  general 
result  of  the  revision  of  assessment  has  only  been  to  raise 
it  from  Rs.  9,22,166  to  Rs.  9,69,931,  or  an  increase  of  5*19 
per  cent,  including  the  estimated  average  receipts  from 
owner's  rate. 

77.  The  increase  of  cultivation  has  already  been 
given  as  9-23  per  cent.  It  is  5*67  in  Delhi,  11*49  in  Ballab- 
garh,  and  IT  17 in  Sonepat;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  more  accurate  measurement  at  the  present 
settlement :  probably  the  actual  increase  has  been  less,  and 
bears  a  nearer  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  demand. 
The  room  still  left  for  expansion  is  given  at  21  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  district,  and  varies  from  26  per  cent,  in 
Sonepat  to  11  per  cent,  only  in  Ballabgarh.  But  as  the 
best  lands  are  always  broken  up  first,  probably  the  actual 
area  which  can  be  said  to  remain  for  profitable  expan- 
sion, and  taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  grazing 
grounds  for  cattle,  is  considerably  less.  There  will, 
however,  still  remain  an  area  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
which  may  be  expected  to  develop  under  a  moderate 
Assessiaeiit* 
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78.  TJiere  were  only  41  appeals  from  tlie  assossi&ents 
evientually  anuouncedy  of  which  33  were  accepted  with  a 
resulting  reduction  of  Rs.  2,770,  and  on  review  a  further 
sum  of  Rs.  1,370  was  similarly  reduced.  A  few  complaints 
have  since  reached  me  from  the  Ballabgarh  tahsil,  and  havQ 
been  referred  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  examination 
and  report.  Meantime  the  revenue  has  been  paid  without 
difficulty,  and  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
petitioners  iu  the  instances  cited  were  stimnlated  to  try 
their  luck  by  what  they  have  witnessed  during  the  past 
year  in  the  inmiediately  neighbouring  tahsil  ot  Palwal  in 
the  district  of  Gurgaon,  where  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  re-oonsider  the  assessment  in  some  instances.  Ballabgarh 
tahsil  is  a  tract  principally  dependent  upon  rain  for  the 
success  of  its  crops  and,  as  less  well-protected  than  other 
parts  of  the  district,  it  will  always  be  a  locality  which  will 
demand  special  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

79.  The  area  of  the  district  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

Acres. 


Revenue  free 

• . . 

•  •  • 

...       11,909 

TT  as  vB               •  •  <              •  •  • 

t  •  •- 

...     140,860 

Oultnrable 

•  •  • 

...     136>069 

Fallow         

■  •  t 

688 

Groves  and  gardens 

•  •  • 

2,557 

Irrigated  natoraUj  and 

artificiaJly 

*  ... 

...     102,689 

Unirrigated 

•  •  •                 «  ■  • 

t  <* 

...     416,728 

80.  The  incidence  of  the  assessment  on  the  cultivated 
area  is  Rs.  1'13  per  annum  inclusive  of  the  estimated 
demand  for  owner's  rate  in  canal-irrigated  villages.  As 
one-third  of  the  district  is  irrigated,  the  incidence  does  not 
seem  unduly  high. 

81.  Much  pains  were  expended  by  both  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  MacQuachie  in  the  village  inspections,  -  and  I 
think  the  revenue  has  been  distributed  evenly  with 
reference  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  circle. 

82.  The  full  khalsa  revenue  now  imposed,  and 
exclusive  of  the  estimated  owner's  rate,  amounts  to 
Bs.  8,41,254  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  settlement* 
But  ultimately  it  will  reach  Bs.  8,47^269,  adding  the 
jama  imposed  on  Government  gardens  and  the  civil 
station,  and  a  sum  of  Bs.  21,020  which  will  at  the 
end  of  20  years  fall  due  on  well  lands  protected  for  various 
periods  up  to  that  limit.  These  figures,  it  is  to  be  noted^ 
ioolndaBfi*  53,189,  assigned  revdnue^  fc(»a  which/  M.;.tlie 
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grants  lapse  f roi9  time  to  time^  small  increments  will  fall 
in.  A  detail  of  these  assigmuents  will  be  found  on 
page  240. 

83.  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  proper  and 
including  owner'^  rate,  respectively,  in  each  tahsil  is  as 
follows : — 

Land  revenue  proper. 
Bs.  A.  P. 
Ballabgarh       ...      17    0 

Delhi      19    0 

8onepat 1  13    0 

84.  The  cesses  imposed  are  the  ordinary  ones  :  they 
amount  to  Bs.  19-13-4  per  cent.,  B>s.  20-1-4,  and  Bs.  20-5-4 
in  tahsils  Sonepat,  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh,  respectively,  the 
difference  beins:  due  to  four  annas  more  havinsr  been  im- 
posed  in  Delhi  Ind  eight  aunas  more  in  Ballab|arh  than  in 
Sonepat  for  the  patw4ri's  cess.  No  orders  have  yet  been 
received  as  to  whether  cesses  are  to  be  paid  on  the 
owner^s  rate  or  not,  but  they  are  being  levied  at  present, 

85.  The  jamas  were  distributed  mostly  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  556  villages  out  of  810 
were  made  at  one  all-round  rate.  Mr.  Maconachie  thinks 
this  to  be  on  the  whole  a  not  inequitable  mode  of  distribu- 
tion. I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  As  long  as  an  assessment 
is  paid  without  difficulty  as  being  really  light,  and  harvests 
being  good  and  plentiful,  it  will  answer  well  enough ;  but 
the  minute  reverses  come,  and  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch, 
thoS3  whose  lands  were  really  below  the  average  are 
very  quick  to  show  the  inequality  of  the  arrangement  and 
to  clamour  for  a  re-adjustment.  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  subordinate  settlement  officials  use  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure  to  induce  the  people  to  vote  for  this 
all-round  system  of  distribution,  which  saves  them  much 
trouble,  and  that  the  people  give  a  very  unintelligent 
consent  in  many  cases. 

86.  There  is  also  this  very  forcible  objection  to  the 
system,  that  where,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  village  bania 
in  time  comes  to  hold  all  the  best  lands,  either  on  mortgage 
or  purchase,  and  only  the  poorest  lands  are  left  with  the 
zamind&rs,  the  money-lender  pays  much  less  for  his  lands 
than  is  right,  and  ten  chances  to  one  the  assessment  on 
the  poorer  lands  breaks  down.  I  therefore  distrust  and 
dislike  these  all-round  rates  save  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  most  intelligent  system  seems  to  me  to  distribute 
''kismw4r/'  oi  on  shares  where  these  are  well  recognised. 
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S7.  The  revenne  is  payable  in  four  instalments,  two 
for  the  spring  and  two  for  the  autumn  harvest,  which 
range  between  half  and  half  and  four  annes  and  twelve 
annas,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  An 
inquiry  was  lately  directed,  under  Financial  Commissioner's 
orders,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  date  fixed  for  the  first 
rabi  instalment,  viz.,  15th  May,  was  felt  to  be  too  early. 
The  answer  from  all  districts  of  the  division  was  that 
this  was  not  felt  to  be  the  case. 

88.  The  system  on  which  the  rabi  investigations 
were  made  has  been  fully  noticed  in  para.  266  et  seq.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  abstract  on  page  240,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following  information  : — 

There  are  939  such  grants  in  all  :  of  these 

298  are  lands  assessable  at  less  than  Bs.  5 
210  at  between  Bs.    5  and     Bs.  10 

loo     )}  ft  •■•        ff      Xv      •••         I*      ^U 

126  St        ft  ..•      It    20    ...      t»    ^ 

ov    It  It  *•■        tt     50     ...        It  IIX/ 

42  above  ...       „  100 

87  are  of  barren  land  not  assessable  at  aU. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  in  para.  266,  that  certain 
of  these  cases  have  been  reported  for  orders  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  cases  have  now  all 
been  finally  disposed  of. 

89.  In  the  case  of  ten  villages  of  Ballabgarh  tahsil, 
progressive  jamas  have  been  allowedt  and  the'  special  con« 
siderations  which  prevailed  with  the  Financial  Commissioner 
and  led  to  this  being  sanctioned  are  fully  given  in  para. 
237.  The  principle  admitted  would  seen  to  be  that  where 
there  is  a  hope  that  the  proprietors  will  be  able  to  pay  an 
enhanced  demand  in  time,  and  approached  by  moderate 
stages,  though  unable  to  meet  a  largely  enhanced  demand 
at  once,  such  system  is  justifiable  and  not  otherwise. 

90.  In  Government  letter  No.  767,  dated  15th  July 
1881,  to  the  address  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Financial 
Commissioner, .  special  allusion  was  made  to  the  case 
of  certain  canal  villages  which,  owing  to  swamping 
and  bad  drainage,  had  been  assessed  at  something 
less  than  a  true  dry  assessment,  and  His  Honor 
intimated  that  he  considered  that  such  villages  should 
be  liable  to  revision  of  assessment  after  five  years  in  the 
interests  of  Government,  and  desired  that  the  number 
requiring  to  be  thus  dealt  with  should  be  specially  noticed 
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ia  forwarding  the  fiaal  Bettlement  report  for  orders. 
Mr.  Maconachie  haa  given  a  list  of  20  such  villages^  one  in 
Delhi  and  19  in  Sonepat ;  and  in  taking  the  proprietors' 
engagement,    this    arrangement     onght    to    have    been 

{>royided  for  :  it,  however,  appears  to  haye  been  orer- 
ooked.  Presnmablj  the  orders  had  not  reached  before 
the  settlement  misls  were  completed  and  handed  over  to^ 
the  district  office.  The  matter  can,  Jiowerer,  now  be 
remedied,  and  the  omission  supplied,  as  the  records  have  not 
yet  been  sanctioned.  Anthority  to  supply  the  deficiency 
is  now  solicited. 

91.  The .  case  of  certain  canal  villages  has  been 
noticed  in  para.  264,  in  which  the  assessment  has  been 
made  at  more  than  a  true  dry  rate.  The  Settlement 
Officer,  however,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  if 
canal  irrigation  is  restricted  or  denied  to  such  villages, 
it  is  almost  certain  they  would  sink  wells  and  be  there- 
fore very  soon  in  as  good  a  position  as  ever  :  consequently 
he  does  not  make  any  present  recommendation  that  under 
such  circumstances  there  should  necessarily  be  any 
revision  of  the  assessment ;  but  contents  himself  with 
giving  the  names  of  such  villages  that  the  district  officer's 
attention  may  be  specially  directed  towards  them^  and 
leaving  it  to  him  to  deal  with  such  cases  on  their  merits 
when  interference  seems  called  for.  I  think  this  course 
is  the  best  to  pursue,  and  that  provided  the  district 
officer  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  the  estates  indicated,  and 
steps  forward  at  once  with  proposals  of  relief  in  case  of 
their  being  really  required^  it  is  undesirable  ta  remove 
the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  would  probably  be  called 
out  by  the  occasion  if^it  ever  arises. 

92.  In  Gtovemment  letter  No.  751,  dated  9th- August 
1880,  and  which  deals  with  the  Finan(»bal  Commissioner's 
reference  forwarding  the  revenue  rate  report  of  the 
Delhi  tahsil,  it  was  remarked  that  with  reference  to  the 
'*  Kohi  and  Zer  Kohi^'  circles  the  rates  were  only  pro- 
visionally sanctioned,  and  subject  to  a  further  report 
regarding  the  lands  flooded  by  the  Delhi  and  Gurgaon 
water-Works.  The  Lieutenant-Governor's  remarks,  as 
indicated  above,  were  called  forth  by  a  remark  in  the  review 
of  .the  revenue  rate  report  by  the  Additional  Financial 
Commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  water  rate  of 
IjU.  0-6-4^  per  acre,  levied  by  the  Ganal  Department  when 
the  Gnrgaon   water-works  were  under  that  departmetit, 
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eontiiiaed  to  be  taken^  the  rate  recommended  might  be  too 
high.  Buoh  rate,  however,  is  only  taken  in  one  village,  and 
ig  declared  by  the  Settlement  Officer  to  be  perfectly  fair. 

93.  The  extension  of  a  system  of  irrigation  from 
iNifub  is  a  subject  that  has  been  commended  and  brought 
to  notice  repeatedly.  It  was  advocated  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  John  Iiawrence>  written  in  1844 ;  and,  as  indicated  by 
MTi  Maconachie,  it  is  sad  to  see  the  remains  of  many 
magnificent  works  of  this  class  lying  in  rain3  in  the  midst 
of  lands  only  awaiting  th^r  repair  to  become  doubly  fertile. 
As  noted  in  am  early  part  of  this  report,  the  subject  is  one 
which  would  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  district 
committee.  Something  has  been  done,  and  the  subject  shall 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

94.  The  table  of  transfers  of  land  between  1861  and 
18^4,  by  sale  and  by  mortgage  respectively,  and  divided 
into  two.  periods  of  seven  ye^irs  as  given  in  Appendices  Nos. 
XII.  and  XIII.,  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  features. 
Between  1861  to  1867,  it  would  appear  that  land  sold 
at  Bs.  10.  per  annum  on  the  average,  and,  roughly 
speakings  at  8  years'  purchase  of  the  jama  ;  while  on 
mortgages  Bs.  9-10  per  annum  was  raised  at  approximately 
the  same  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  demand  on  the 
mortgaged  land.  In  the  succeeding  period  of  seven  yeard, 
from  1868  to  1874,  the  land  sold  brought  an  average  of 
Bs.  30  per  annum,  upwards  of  23  years'  purchase  of  the 
revenue  demand  ;  while  on  mortgages  Rs.  29  per  annum 
was  borrowed,  being  twenty-nine  times  the  demand  on  the 
lands  thus  transferred.  These  figures  mark  unmistakably 
the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  land  in  the  district,  about 
200  per  cent.  The  whole  amount  of  money  charged  on 
mortgaees  in  the  14  years  between  1861  and  1874  was 
Bs.  4,21,000,  or  about  half  a  year's  revenue  of  the  whole 
district ;  and  the  area  thus  encumbered  amounted  to  4*19 
of  the  cultivated  area ;  while  the  area  sold  was  3*22  per 
cent,  of  the  same.  The  highest  percentage  in  each  case 
was  in  tahsil  Sonepat,  where  it  reeched  8*3  on  mortgages 
and  9' 7  by  sales.  Except  in  the  case  of  this  tahsil  the 
figures  do  not  indicate  any  serious  pressure  of  assessment, 
nor  -special  agricultural  calamity,  though  the  period 
embraces  the  year  1868,  which  was  one  of  famine,  or  at 
least  of  great  scarcity  and  high  prices. 

95.  The  apparent  increase  in  the  jama  of  this  tahsil, 
as  lately  settled,  is  2*85  per  cent,  including  owner's  rate. 
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and  is  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  cultivation  lias 
increased  in  this  tahsil  by  11*7  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact 
the  pressure  now  is  less  than  before. 

96.    The  Settlement  Officer's  estimate  of  owner's  rate 
to  be  expected  is  Bs.   1,22^662,   calculated  at  half  the 
abiana    of  the  la^t  10  years'  average,    but  for  various 
reasons,  explained  in  para.  268,  he  thinks  this  estimate  | 
will  not  be  realized  at  first,  but  that  the  new  method  of 
assessment  will  lead  to  much  less  water  being  taken  until 
the  zamind&rs  find  they  cannot  do  without  it.     I  join  with 
the  Settlement  Officer  in  the  hope  he  expresses  that  the 
cases  of  men  who  renounce  water  at  first  will,  when  they 
come  forward  again  as   suppliants  for  it,   be  generously 
dealt  with.     Since  the   Settlement  Officer's  report    was 
rendered,    I    have    reported    in    my    No.     1773,    dated 
21st  July  1882,    on    the  working  of    the    owner's    rate 
system    in  this  and    the  Kamal     district.    The     rapid 
falling  off  in     the    area    irrigated   from    the    Western 
Jumna      canal    during    the  first    year  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,   and  which  was  fully  expected, 
only  lasted  for  one  year.     The  zumind^rs  quickly  appre- 
hended that  they  could  not  do  without  taking  the  water, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  appreci- 
able diminution  in  the   canal  revenue  in  the  course' of  a 
yenr  or  two ;  and  that  Mr.   Maconachie's   estimate  of  the 
owner's  rate  will  be  speedily  realized  to  the  full.     The  more 
valuable  crops,  especially  sugar-cane,  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing a  more  popular  crop,   and  to  which  the  introduction  of 
the  improved  sugar  mills  from  Bihia  has  lent  an  important 
stimulus,   cannot  be  grown  without  water,  and  the  area 
under  this  crop  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  year  by  year. 
Under  these  circumstances,  but  little  can  be  expected,  in 
the  direction  of  curing  swampage  and  over-irrigation,  from 
the  zamindars  themselves.    The  best  cure  for  the  former 
will  be  found  in  the  drainage  project  in  conjunction,  with 
the  re-alignment  of  the  new   branch.     For  the  latter,  I 
know  of  no  remedy  but  the  development  of  scientific  agri- 
cultural knowledge — ^as  yet,  I  fear,  far  off. 

97.  The  subjoined  figures,  giving  the  demand  for 
owner's  rate  for  the  three  years  since  settlement,  illustrate 
forcibly  what  I  have  stated  above,  and  show  how  quickly 
matters  are  recovering  themselves,  and  that  the  demand 
for  water  will  rapidly  attain  its  normal  dimensions  :— 
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The  system  of  charging  separately  for  canal  rerenne 
and  owner  s  rate  was  only  introduced  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  kharif  1879  and  was  not  fully  understood  until 
1880^  when  the  efiFect  is  very  marked. 

The  rabi  harvest  will  be  the  one  likely  to  be  longest 
affected  by  the  change  in  system,  as^  if  favorable  rain  falls^ 
the  crops  are  to  a  greater  extent  independent  of  the  canal 
than  the  sugar-cane  and  rice  crops  which  demand  it  or  fail. 

It  was  decided  after  much  discussion. that  the  owner's 
rate  should  be  taken  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  the  occupier's  rate, 
and  not  at  rates  differing  to  suit  the  varying  circumstances 
of  different  villages ;  and  half  the  occupier's  rate  having 
been  already  fixed  as  a  suitable  ratio  in  the  case  of  the 
Panipat  and  Kamdl*  tahsils^  the  same  proportion  was  fixed 
on  for  this  district,  for  it  was  found,  as  lately  noted  in  the 
review  of  the  Bohtak  report  by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  that  one-half  was  the  nearest  simple  fraction  of 
the  occupier's  rate,  which  would  represent  the  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  assessment  of  canal  villages. 

Under  the  rules  sanctioned  by  Government,  the 
assignees  of  8,257  acres  will  receive  the  owner's  rate,  their 
lands  having  been  irrigated  before  the  regular  settlement, 
and  they  having  heretofore  enjoyed  the  full  irrigated  rate. 

98.  Forty-four  zailddrs  were  appointed  with  an  average 
inam  of  Bs.  193  each,  which  is  deducted  from  the  jama; 
and  with  reference  to  Government  letter  No.  751,  of  the 
9th  August  1880,  I  may  remark  that  these  allowances  are 
bond  fide  reductions  from  the  jama  assessed  independently 
of  the  cess,  and  that  the  amount  was  not,  as  in  Bohtak, 
first  added  to  the  jama  and  then  allowed  as  a  drawback. 

In  selecting  the  zaild&rs,  due  regard  was  had  to  the 
instructions  of  Grovemment  to  connect  these  representative 
men  with  the  tribes,  clans,  and  other  local  ties,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  a  proper  distribution  of  circles. 

The  appointments  made  were,  I  think,  on  the  wholoi 
judicious  and  the}  men  are  useful ;  though  here,  as  in  most 
other  matters  of  district  administration^  it  reste  with  the 
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Deputy  CommiBsioner  to  bring  out  tlie  good  qualities  and 
fully  develop  the  use  of  these  persons  :  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  into  the  mere  hacks  of  the  deputy 
inspector  of  the  nearest  th&na^  though  their  services  in 
the  suppression  and  detection  of  crime  should^  of  course^ 
be  freely  uised,    " 

99.  Ala  lambard&rs  were  appointed  in  all  villages  in 
which  there  wei^e  three  headmen  andare  paid^like  the 
zaildars^  by  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  jama. 
Paras.  307  and  808^  and  the  statement  at  page  269,  give 
full  information  regarding  these  appointments. 

100.  Tfke  Settlemient  Officer  has  explained  fully  the 
system  on  which  the  patwdris  were  appointed  and  how 
they  are  paid.  The  scheme  appears  a  careful  one  :  it  was 
worked  out  and  fully  reported  on  in  a  separate  reference, 
and  has  been  duly  sanctioned.  There  are  224  patwdris 
with  graded  rates  of  pay  ranging  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  14. 

101.  On  an  average  all  through  the  district  each 
patwari  is  responsible  for  2,318  acres,  comprising  something 
less  than  5,000  fields,  and  has  to  do  with  the  collection  of 
Rs.  3,754  of  revenue.  These  figures  point  to  compact 
circles,  which  should  be  well  within  the  capacity  of  every 
patwari  to  inspect  thoroughly  every  year,  the  record  being 
maintained  with  regularity  and  precision.  To  ensure  this 
important  work  being  thoroughly  done,  eight  girdawars,  on 
a  salary  of  Rs.  20  each  per  mensem  paid  from  savings  from 
the  patwAri's  cess,  have  been  appointed  in  addition  to  the 
existing  staff  of  one  kanungo  and  otie  assistant  in -each 
tahsiL  With  a  fairly  efficient  staff  of  patw4ris  to  start  with, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  will  have  little  excuse  if  he 
fails  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  the  condition  of 
every  village  in  the  district  and  preserve  an  accurate  record 
of  changes.  The  degree  of  perfection  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  part  of  the  patwaris  has  certainly  not  been  attained 
up  to  the  present,  for  last  year's  girdawdri  was  very  indiffe- 
rent ;  but  the  census  work  no  doubt  seriously  disorganised 
the  whole  agency. 

102.  The  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the 
Government  property  in  the  district  is  before  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner.  Complete  registers  exhibiting  the  extent 
of  the  Government  interests  in  all  villages  in  which  there 
are  co-proprieters  with  Government,  and  all  the  necessary 
information  in  the  case  of  whole  villages  the  property  of 
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Goveimineiit,  were  submitted  with,  my  No.  243,  dated  7ti, 
February  1881,  together  witb  proposals  for  dealing  with 
each  estate.  I  advocate  their  being  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible,  or,  if  retained,  that  a  competent  official  be  specially 
appointed  to  look  after  them.  The  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  paras.  313  to  318  in  the  report,  including  what  is  known 
as  ".  taitil,"  or  what  was  formerly  the  priyate  property  of 
the  King. 

,   - 

103.  In  the  Settlement  Officer's  coveringletter  submit- 
ting the  report,  mention  is  made  of  ten  several  subjects 
on  which  the  special  orders  of  Government  are  required. 
These  sub]  ects(  have  since  mostly  been  disposed  of  :  final, 
orders  have  been  passed  in  the  case  of  Nos.  1,  2, 4,  5,  6  f^nd 
7.  They  are  still  required  in  the  case  of  No.  3  (Treatment 
of  Government  property),  No.  8  (Levy  of  cesses  on  owner^s 
rate),  No.  9  (Provision  for  revising  the  assessment/  of  cer- 
tain canal  villages  quinquennially),  No.  10  (Credit  of  reve- 
nue of  chak  jhil  to  the  Canal  Department). 

104.  I  believe  the  settlement  will  work  well,  subject 
to  the  one  or  two  cautionary  remarks  offered  in  the  Settle- 
ment Offiper^s  report  and  in  this  review.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  thinking  the  assessment  will  be  paid  without 
difficulty,  and  recommend  its  sanction  for  a  period  of  30 
years  from  the  rabi  harvest  of  1880  a.d.,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  20  villages  of  which  the  demand  is  subject  to 
revision  after  five  years. 

105.  I  have  already  commended  the  report  as  an 
excellent  one,  and  Mr.  Maconachie  deserves  all  credit  for 
the  energy,  diligence,  and  skill  which  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  work  of  settlement  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  in 
arrears,  and  there  were  a  good  many  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered  owing  to  the  state  of  laxity  and  slackness  of  the 
subordinate  staff,  begotten  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  theprotrac 
tion  of  the  operations  which  had  been  permitted  under 
Mr.  "Wood.  Mr.  Maconachie  brought  the  work  to  a  con- 
clusion with  commendable  promptitude  within  two  years 
from  his  appointment,  and  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  liking  of  the 
people. 

106.  Mr.  Wood,  as  I  have  already  stated,  had  more 
entrusted  to  him  at  the  outset  than  he  could  be  expected 
thoroughly  to  fulfil.  He  was  a  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious officer,  popular  with  the  people^  and  with  considerable 
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experience  in  settlement  work.    His  Tillage  inspections  were 

f>atient  and  thorough;  but  he  lacked  the  laculty  of  control* 
ing  his  subordinates,  and  did  not  get  as  much  work  out  of 
them  as  was  to  be  expected.  He  was  perhaps  past  the 
time  of  life  when  energy  can  be  looked  for  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  a  younger  man ;  but  he  has  done  much  faith* 
f ul  work  for  which  he  deserves  credit. 

107.  The  work  of  Rai  Ajudhia  Parsh&d  has  earned 
the  praises  of  the  Settlement  Officer^  as  has  also  that  of 
Fakir  BurhAn*ud-din  ;  and  I  concur  in  the  praise  he 
bestows  on  each,  as  both  are  well  known  to  me. 


Bai  Aindh* 
ukPanhlid. 


108.     Chandan  Lai     and  Aziz-ud-din  are   also   well       Chan  dan 
spoken  of  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  but  I  have  little  |  ^^g^ 

tntende&ta. 


personal  knowledge  of  these  officers. 

109.  In  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  for  the  undue 
length  of  this  review,  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen 
my  way  to  condensing  further. 

110.  The  village  note-books  are  in  the  same  form 
as  those  of  Karn41  and  Qurgaon,  which  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  been  before  the  Financial  Commissioner, 
and  as  they  are  very  bulky  and  are  constantly  required 
for  reference,  I  do  not  now  resubmit  them,  but  they  can 
be  sent  at  a  day's  notice  if  required. 


Apology 
for  length  of 
review. 


Tillage  note* 
booki. 


I  have,  &c., 

G.  GORDON  YOUNG, 
Oammissianer  and  Superintendent. 


ProceediDgB  of  the  Hon*ble  tie  Lieatenant-QoYeraor  of  the  Pncjab  in  the  BeTenae 

Department^  No.  126,  dated  23rd  June  18S6. 

Kead — 

The  Final  Report  of  the  revised  settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
of  the  Delhi  District,  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  Maconachie  and 
submitted  to  Qovernment  under  cover  of  the  letter  of  the 
Senior  Secretary  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjab,  No.  1157,  dated  10th  October  1884. 

Remarks. — The  Delhi  District  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Gurgaon,  on  the  west  by  Rohtak,  on  the  north  by 
Karndl,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Jumna  river.  It  contains  an 
area  of  only  1,258  square  miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Simla,  is  the  smallest  district  in  the  Punjab.  Though  iu 
point  of  extent  of  cultivation  it  ranks  only  twenty-third,  in 
point  of  population  it  ranks  twelfth,  and  in  point  of  assessment 
of  land  revenue  eighth ;  while  the  incidence  of  revenue  per 
acre  of  cultivation,  tn0.,  Bs.  1-13-6,  places  the  district  in  the 
very  first  class  in  the  Punjab.  Its  position  as  regards  popu- 
lation is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  City  of  Delhi^  which 
contains  173,000  inhabitants,  and  its  prosperity,  as  indicated 
by  its  cultivated  area  and  assessments,  is  owing  largely  to  the 
natural .  advantages  of  its  situation  for  trade,  and  to  a 
large  area  irrigated  from  wells  and  from  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal.  The  average  rainfall  is  23  inches,  and  the  area 
protected  by  irrigation  amounts  to  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  cultivated.  Half  of  the  Delhi  District  is  therefore 
fairly  secure  in  the  sense  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Revenue  Department,  No.  58  R.  of  12th 
October  1882. 

2.  The  district  is  less  than  20  miles  broad  in  most 
parts,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  riverain  tracts  in  North 
India,  is  divided  roughly  into  two  portions — the  low  Khddir 
lands  lying  near  the  river,  and  the  higher  Bdngar  lands 
now  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  floods  of  the  Jumna. 
The  district  is  further  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  hills 
rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Delhi,  and  by  the 
low-lying  Ddbar  lands  situated  to  the  west  of  the  hills  round 
the  Najafgarh  Jhil.  Much  of  the  upper  B4ngar  is  intersected 
by  old  drainage  lines  leading  to  the  Kh4dir,  the  stoppage 
of  which  by  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  has  been  attended 
by  disastrous  results  in  some  cases.    The  hill  tracts  are  full 
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of  ravines  and  channels  from  which  water  was  formerly 
obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  by  the  construction  of  weirs 
and  embankments.  An  account  of  these  works  is  given  in 
paragraphs  67 — 69  of  the  present  Report.  Some  of  them 
have  been  recently  restored  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Maconachie,  and  a  memo,  by 
that  officer  on  the  whole  subject  has  been  lately  published 
and  circulated  for  guidance  in  other  districts  of  the  Province 
(vide  letter  to  Senior  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner, 
No.  171  of  3rd  June  1885).  Fer  administrative  purposes  the 
district  is  divided  into  the  three  tahsUs  of  Sonepat,  Delhi 
and  Ballabgarh. 

3.  The  soil  of  the  district  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  good  loam  called  rausli,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
stifFer  and  lighter  soils  in  parts.  The  area  under  cultivation 
is  519,000  acres.  The  principal  crops  are  jowdr,  wheat, 
wheat  and  other  crops  mixed,  bijra,  barley,  gram,  sugarcane 
and  cotton.  The  number  of  wells  used  for  irrigation,  includ- 
ing unlined  wells,  is  8,841,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
situated  in  Sonepat,  and  nearly  half  in  the  KhAdir  tract  of 
that  tahsil.  The  real  spring  level  is  about  70  feet  below 
the  surface  in  the  Bdngar,  but  the  depth  to  the  water  in 
the  Khddir  is  not  usually  more  than  20  feet.  The  area 
irrigated  by  wells  is  77,000  acres,  and  by  canals  nearly 
79,000  acres.  The  latter  area,  however,  has  been  subject 
to  considerable  fluctuations  accordinof  to  the  character  of 
the  season  since  the  system  of  assessing  all  lands  at  dry  rates, 
and  of  imposing  an  owners'  rate  over  and  above  the  dry 
assessment  on  lands  actually  irrigated  by  canals,  was  intro- 
duced at  the  recent  settlement,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures : — 

Year,  Area  irrigated  by  canals. 


1877-78 

■  •  • 

96,552  acres. 

1878-79 

•  •  • 

92,700    „ 

1879-80 

•  •• 

51,788    „ 

1880-81 

•  •• 

62,206    „ 

1881-82 

••• 

50,902    „ 

1882-83 

4  •  • 

65,073    „ 

1883-84 

••• 

96,685    „ 

Of  the  area  irrigated  by  the  Najafgarh  Jhfl  an  interesting 
account  is  given  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  paragraphs 
70-71, 223  and  244  of  his  Report.  Four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  is  protected  by  irrigation  from  the 
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jMl  or  from  bands.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  glad  to 
observe  that  protective  leases  have  been  granted  to  98  wells, 
involving  a  deferred  payment  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  902  per  annum.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  settlement 
considerable  sums  have  been  advanced  for  agricultural  improve^ 
ments  in  the  Delhi  District,  and  the  subject  will  doubtless 
continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. Situated  as  it  is  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  tract 
skirting  the  north  of  the  R6jputdna  desert,  which  is  periodi- 
cally subject  to  drought  and  famine,  the  area  protected  by 
irriofation  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  agricultural 
prosperity  and  revenue  administration  of  the  Delhi  District. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  has 
suffered  five  times  from  severe  drought  or  actual  famine 
since  1860,  and  though,  as  above  stated,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  area  may  be  considered  secure,  the  other  half  will  always 
call  for  careful  and  considerate  treatment  in  seasons  of 
prolonged  or  severe  drought. 

4.  The  agricultural  population  of  Delhi  consists  chiefly 
of  JAts,  who  own  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  district,  Giijars, 
Brahmins,  Ahirs  and  Tagas, — an  area  of  98,000  acres  only 
being  held  by  all  classes  of  Mussalmdns.  The  Jdts  and  Ahfrs 
rank  among  the  best  cultivators  in  the  whole  of  India.  The 
Brahmins  are  perhaps  better  husbandmen  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  this  tribe ;  but  the  Giijars  are  indifferent  cultivators^ 
and  bear  a  very  indifferent  reputation.  In  the  Delhi  District, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  old  Delhi  territory,  the  number 
of  village  menials  is  very  large.  The  Chamdrs  are  more 
powerful  in  number  than  any  other  tribe  or  class  in  the 
district  except  the  Jdts.  The  incidence  of  population  per 
square  mile  of  cultivation,  excluding  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Delhi,  is  561.  The  people  are  distributed  for  the  most 
part  into  large  and  very  strong  village  communities ;  the 
tenures  of  the  country  are  in  consequence  principally  of  a 
communal  nature,  and  the  revenue  is  paid  in  most  instanced 
by  an  all-round  village  rate,  by  which  differences  of  soil  and 
cultivation  are  ignored.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  village 
communities,  many  of  which  were  founded  centuries  ago^ 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  constitution  of  native 
society  throughout  the  Delhi  territory.  They  were  described 
as  follows  by  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  when  Collector  and 
Settlement  Officer  of  Delhi,  and  though  the  inevitable 
tendency  to  individualism  and  separation  which  accompanies 
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the  march  of  progress  in  India  has  not  been  without  its 
effect  on  these  communities,  the  description  is  for  most 
purposes  and  intents  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  1814 : — 

'^  Bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood,  connection,  and,  above  all, 
common  interest,  like  the  bundle  of  sticks,  they  are  difficult  to  break. 
Droughts  may  wither  their  crops,  famine  and  disease  may  depopulate 
their  houses,  their  fields  may  be  deserted  for  a  time,  but  when  the 
storm  blows  over,  if  any  survive,  they  are  certain  to  return.  If  an 
accident  happen  to  any  individual,  he  is  assisted  and  befriended  by 
his  bhybunds,  but  above  all  the  grand  advantage,  in  ray  mind,  of 
this  tenure  over  the  zemindAri  is  that  the  entire  profits  are  their 
own,  and  not  that  of  a  stranger.  In  the  hands  of  the  biswad&r  the 
rent  becomes  capital,  which  directly  or  indirectly  goes  to  improve  his 
property,  or  is  available  on  future  occasions ;  while  that  of  the  semin* 
d&ri  is  too  often  a  mere  revenue  serving  to  support  a  position  in 
the  adjoining  town  to  keep  up  idle  servants,  horses^  elephants  and 
eawdri.  " 

The  area  comprised  in  oommunal  and  other  estates  of 
the  district  is  not  recorded  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  and 
the  statement  of  tenures  annexed  to  the  Revenue  Administra- 
tion Report  of  the  Punjab  for  1883-84  follows  a  different 
classification  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Maconachie.  According 
to  this  statement  732,000  acres  are  included  in  pattiddri  and 
bhyachdra  estates  of  an  imperfect  type,  and  52,000  acres  in 
the  96  zeminddri  estates  of  the  district.  The  large  number 
of  estates  of  the  last  class  is  accounted  for  by  Lord  Lawrence 
in  the  report  above  mentioned  by  the  circumstance  that  ''  in 
former  times  from  vicinity  to  the  imperial  seat  of  Govern- 
ment parties  were  able  to  oust  the  ancient  inhabitants  and 
appropriate  their  lands,  partly  from  the  extensive  system  of 
farming  that  has  prevailed,  and  also  from  individuals  occupy- 
ing and  settling  lands  which  had  from  various  circumstances 
been  deserted."  In  six  villages  of  the  district  there'  are 
superior  as  well  as  inferior  proprietors.  Details  of  these 
are  given  by  the  Settlement  Officer  at  pages  73-74  of  the 
Report. 

5.  Of  the  total  area  under  crops  €5  per  ceni  is  cultivated 
by  the  owners  and  35  per  cent,  by  tenants.  The  area  held 
by  tenants  with  a  right  of  ocoupancv  is  57,000  acres.  On 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  no  real  rent  is  paid,  but  only 
the  Government  revenue  and  cesses.  More  than  half  the 
area  cultivated  by  tenants  is  held  on  these  terms,  one  quarter 
being  subject  to  lump  cash  rents,  called  chakauta,  and  lesa 
than  one-sixth  to  rent  in  the  shape  of  payment  of  a  pro^ 
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{)rietary  fee  over  and  above  the  revenue  assessed  upon  the 
and.  A  change,  however,  is  slowly  taking  place  in  this 
respect,  and  the  payment  of  rent  in  some  form  or  another 
will  doubtless  become  common  during  the  next  thirty  years. 
Rents  in  kind  are  realized  on  13,000  acres  only,  the  usual 
rate  being  one-third  of  the  produce.  The  reason  why  the 
relation  existing  between  landlords  and  tenants  points  to 
an  unexpected  backwardness  in  general  development  is  that 
the  tenants  belong  largely  to  the  same  classes  as  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  are  often  related  to  them  by  marriage  or  have 
acquired  the  possession  of  their  lands  under  special  circum- 
Btances.  All  these  causes  of  exemption  are,  however,  likely  to 
disappear  as  the  land  becomes  more  sub-divided  and  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  it  more  intense.  The  average 
holding  of  each  tenant  is  less  than  3^  acres ;  the  average 
area  owned  by  each  landlord  is  not  stated  by  the  Settlement 
Officer. 

6.  The  annals  of  the  put  fiscal  administration  of  the 
district  are  given  by  Mr.  Maconachie  in  Chapter  IX  of  his 
Bioport.  In  common  with  that  of  the  adjoining  districts^  the 
early  revenue  history  of  Delhi  is  one  of  short  and  severe 
settlements,  frequent  breakdowns,  and  constant  recourse  to 
farming.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maconachie  that  practically 
three  summary  settlements  took  place  in  the  two  northern 
tahsUs  between  1817  and  1842-44,  when  the  regular  settle- 
ment was  made.  The  Ballabgarh  villages  were  for  the  most 
part  settled  after  1857^  when  the  estate  of  the  K^ja  was 
confiscated  for  treason.  The  Settlement  Officer  has  recorded 
his  opinion  that  the  regular  settlement  was  fair  in  the  Khddir 
of  the  Sonepat  tahffl,  but  has  proved  hard  in  the  Bdngar 
owine  to  the  abuse  of  canal  irrigation ;  that  in  the  Delhi 
tahsu  the  assessment  was  moderate ;  and  that  in  the  Ballab- 
garh tahsll  it  was  light.  A  reduction  of  Bs»  23,000  waa 
made  between  1844  and  1873  in  the  Sonepat  B&ngar  in  con- 
sequence of  the  development  of-  saline  efflorescence  {shor), 
but  elsewhere  the  alterations  of  the  revenue-roll  have  been 
unimportant  The  Settlement  Officer  has  not  noticed  the 
suspenaiona  of  revenue  granted  to  the  district  as  a  whole 
during  ihe  ourrency  of  the  regular  settlement. 

7.  The  general  advance  made  by  the  district  since  1 842 
nay  be  sununed  up  a^  follows : — Communications  have  been 
Improved  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  extension  of 
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railway  communication  which  has  directly  connected  the  great 
market  of  Delhi  with  all  the  principal  markets  of  India.  In 
consequence  prices  have  risen  to  a  degree  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  exactly,  but  which  may  be  safely  put  down  at 
from  25 — 35  per  cent.,  and  the  danger  to  the  district  from 
drought  or  famine  has  been  greatly  minimised.  The  area 
under  cultivation  has  increased  from  475,500  acres  to  519,500 
acres,  or  by  9*23  per  cent.,  and  though  a  falling-off  is  shown 
under  the  area  irrigated,  this  is  probably  more  apparent 
than  real.  Population  and  cattle  have  also  increased  con- 
siderably in  numbers  ;  exact  figures  of  the  advance  cannot  be 
given  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  so  many  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  constitution  of  the  district  since  the  regular 
settlement  was  made  and  the  earliest  censuses  were  taken. 
Between  1868  and  1881  the  population  of  the  whole  district 
increased  by  3*50  per  cent.  The  people  are  on  the  whole 
comfortable  and  free  from  debt,  and  the  area  sold  and 
mortgaged  has  not  been  large.  According  to  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  the  area  sold  between 
1861  and  1873  amounted  to  3*22  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
under  cultivation,  and  the  area  mortgaged  to  4*19  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  sale  and  mortgage  prices  rose  by 
nearly  200  per  cent. — a  fact  which  of  itself  attests  the  progress 
made  by  the  district  and  the  moderate  standard  of  the  revenue 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  new  cultivation  has  taken  place  in  poor  soils ; 
that  some  of  the  old  cultivation  has  deteriorated  from  over- 
cropping, or  still  more  from  over- watering ;  that  in  some  parts 
the  population  is  almost  too  heavy  for  the  land  to  support  ; 
and  that  the  margin  left  for  extension  of  cultivation  is  much 
smaller  than  before.  This  area  is  shown  indeed  as  136,069 
acres,  or  21  per  cent,  of  th:)  whole,  but  it  consists  largely 
of  reserved  village  grazing  lands  which  it  is  most  important 
for  the  people  to  retain.  Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  the  present  settlement  the  standard  of  assessment  has 
been  reduced  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  of  the  net  profits 
derived  from  cultivation. 

8.  The  revised  settlement  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  by  which  all  recent  settlements  in  the  Pua-^ 
jab  have  been  regulated  :  these  are  quoted  by  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  at  paragraph  191  of  his  Report.  In  the 
chapter  treating  of  the  new  assessment,  Chapter  XI,  Mr. 
Maconachie  has  dealt  with  his  subject  for  the  most  part  by 
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tahsils  and  by  assessment  circles  framed  within  the  tahsils, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  broad  view 
of  the  efiect  of  his  assessment  upon  the  principal  physical 
tracts  or  upon  the  district   as    a  whole.     The   Khddir  and 
Bdngar  tracts  above  noticed  are  persistent  throughout  the 
three  tahsils,  and  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Sonepat  tahsil. 
To  these  assessment  circles  have  been  added  in  the  Ballabgarh 
and  Delhi  tahsils  (1)  a  circle  including  the  low-lying  lands 
irrigated  by  the  S^hibi  floods  and  natural  drainage  lines  from 
the  hills,  and  known  as  dahri  or  dabar ;  (2)  two  circles  named 
Kohi,   Zer-Kohi,  which  include  the  hill  tract  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  City  of  Delhi;  and  (3)  Khandrat,  which 
contains  the  estates  situated  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  sites 
and  suburbs  of  the  imperial  city   and  from   their  position 
possessing  unusual  market  facilities.     As  will   have    been 
gathered    from    the    brief  account    of   the    tenancies     of 
the  district  given  above,  no  sufficient  data  of  rental  were 
forthcoming  to  enable  the  Settlement  Officer  to  found  his 
assessment  upon  the  profits  received  by  landlords  from  their 
tenants.     Produce  estimates  were  therefore  framed,    as    is 
usual  in  the  Punjab,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  proposed  assess- 
ment.    Unfortunately  these  were  not  prepared  with  sufficient 
care  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  were  ultimately   used  by 
the  Settlement  Officers  only  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
results  of  the  method  of  assessment  adopted  by  them.   This 
was  practically  to  assume  that  the  revenue  rates  fixed  at  last 
settlement,  and  which  had  since  worked  satisfactorily  on  the 
whole,  were  generally  fair,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  increase 
in  cultivation  and  irrigfation  in  each  estate,  the  results  being 
corrected   in   accordance  with  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
Settlement  Officers  and  the  past  history  of  the  estate.    The 
actual  rates  for  assessment  were  then  modified  slightly  with 
reference  to  the  results  as  above  ascertained  and  by  comparison 
with  those  adopted  in  the  adjoining  districts   of  Gurgaon, 
Kohtak*  and  Kamdl,  then  under  settlement,  the  rise  in  prices 
being  practically  set  off  against  the  lowering  of  the  staiidard 
of  assessment.    The  want  of  a  produce  estimate  based  upon 
reliable  data  is  to  he  regretted,  as  in  its  absence  it  is  difficult 
to  apply  any  independent  test  to  the  work  of  the  Settle- 
ment Officers;  but  apart  from  this,   the  plan  followed  in 
Delhi  is  to  all  purposes  and  intents  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  revised  settlements  of  the  Punjab,  and 
corresponds  in  the  main  with  the  system  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Besolution  oi  the  Home  Depart- 
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meni  No.  540  B.  of  15ih  May  1883.  Fortunately  the  pre- 
sent Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab^  Colonel  Davies, 
was  as  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division  able  to  apply 
from  his  own  local  knowledge  a  full  test  of  the  assessment 
proposed  by  .  the  Settlement  OfiScers ;  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  has  therefore  no  doubt  that  it  is  generally  appro- 
priate, especially  as  it  corresponds  pretty  closely  in  its  pitch 
with  the  assessment  framed  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

9.  The  revenue  rates  were  carefully  examined  by 
Colonel  Davies  and  the  Financial.  Commissioner  at  the  time 
when  the  assessment  reports  were  submitted,  and  were  gener- 
ally approved  by  Sir  Robert  Egerton.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  Sir  Charles 
Aitchison  does  not  propose  to  examine  them  at  length  on .  the 
present  occasion.  The  reasons  for  adoption  of  each  class  of 
rates  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Reviews  of  the  Assessment 
Reports  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Government  which 

Ko.  lOA..  Rerenoe.  of    ^^  ^^^d  in  the  margin,  and  are  briefly 
ifarch  1878.  summansod  by  Mr.  Maconachie  m  his 

Aug»t  few.  ^^'^'''^  ""'  present  Report.  The  following  com- 
No.  12A.,  BeveniM,  ofjuij  parisou  of  the  ratos  adopted  in  tahsfl 
^*  Sonepat  at  the  regular  settlement  and 

on  the  present  occasion  may  prove  interesting  for  the  remain- 
ing two  tahsils ;  information  regarding  the  revenue  rates  of  the 
regular  settlement  is  not  forthcoming  : — 


Name  of  Circle  and  Soil. 

m 

Pormer  Rate. 

Present  Rate. 

Bangdr. 

Bs. 

A. 

Re.    A. 

Canal        ••. 
WeU 

••• 

8 

2 

2 
12 

} 

2     IS 

Dakar  and  raiuli 

••• 

1 

10 

1       8 

Bhur 

»•• 

1 

0 

0     12 

Khddir. 

• 

Irrigated  ... 

to 

i 

6 

2     12 

Dakar  and  rausli 

•  •* 

1 

6 

1       6 

Bhur 

•«• 

0 

12 

0     12 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  proper  revenue  rates 
for  the  northern  tahsil  of  the  Delhi  Distnct  at  least  may  now 
be  considered  as  fairly  settled,  and  that  such  alterations  as 
may  be  called  for  hereafter  will  depend  practically  on  the 
rise  in  prices.   l%e  annexed  statement  shows  that  the  standard 
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of  assessment   adopted  in  the  Delhi   District  is   not  lower 
than  that  fixed  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Province  : — 


OUROAON 

ROUTAK 

1      r\*a 

KarkaL 

Tahafl 
Ballab- 

DiSTBICT. 

Tahsil 

TRICT. 

Tahsfl 

1^18* 

TRICT. 

AaBessment  Ciicle 

and  Soil. 

garh. 

TahsQ 

TahsH 

Delhi. 

Tahsil 

Sonepat 

Tahsil 

PalwaL 

Gorgaon. 

S&mpla. 

Piinipat. 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

Bate  per 

Rate  per 

hate  per 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

aore. 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

Kkddir. 

Rs.  A. 

R8.A. 

R8.A. 

Rs.A. 

R8.A. 

R8.A. 

Rs.A. 

WeU 

2  12 

2    8 

.*• 

3    4 

■  •  • 

2  12 

2  14 

Dakar 

1    6 

1     6 

•*. 

1    8 

•  •  • 

1    6 

1     8 

Baaali 

1     6 

1    6 

« •. 

1    8 

•  •  • 

1    6 

1     8 

Bbur 

0  U 

••• 

•. . 

0  14 

• « • 

0  12 

0    8 

Bdngar, 

Canal 

3    4 

2  12 

•'•• 

3    0 

2  12 

2  16 

2  12 

Dakar 

1    8 

1    6 

.•  • 

1    8 

1     4 

1     8 

1    6 

KaiiflU 

1    8 

1    6 

••• 

1    8 

1    8 

1     8 

1     6 

Bhur 

0  U 

0  14 

•■• 

0  12 

0  12 

0  12 

0  12 

Dakri, 

WeU 

3    0 

•  2  12 

3    0 

3    0 

8  12 

••• 

Dahri 

2    8 

2    4 

2    8 

2    8 

2    0 

..  • 

DakHr 

1  10 

1     6 

1     8 

1    6 

1     6 

... 

Raasli 

1  10 

1     1 

1     4 

1    6 

1    4 

■  • . 

Bhur 

1     0 

0  13 

• 

0  10 

0  18 

0  12 

... 

10.  The  net  result  of  the  revision  of  settlement  as 
compared  with  the  average  revenue  demand  of  the  five  years 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  recent  operations  is  in 
each  tahsfl  as  follows  : — 


Tahsil. 


Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Sonepai 


Total 


Former  average 
demand. 


202,312 


318,646 


401,308 


922,166 


Nbw  Assbssmbht. 


Fixed 
leveniie. 


229,889 


279,113 


338,267 


847.269 


Owners'  rate. 


48,168 


74,604 


122,662 


ToUl. 


229,889 


327,271 


412,771 


969,931 
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Progressive  assessments  were  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  ten 
villages  only.  Including  the  sum  leviable  as  owners'  rate,  to 
whidh  reference  will  be  made  further  on,  the  demand  on 
account  of  land  revenue  in  the  Delhi  District  has  been  raised 
from  922,166  to  969,931,  or  by  5-19  per  cent,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Settlement  Officer.  As  a  fact,  however, 
the  average  sum  collected  on  account  of  owners'  rate  during 
the  past  four  years  has  been  only  Bs.  83,000,  so  that  the 
actual  increase  of  revenue  due  to  the  recent  settlement  has 
so  far  been  only  Bs.  8,000  per  annum.  In  view  of  the  facts 
stated  in  paragraph  7  above,  this  increase  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered other  than  moderate,  though,  having  regard  to  the 
liability  of  the  unprotected  parts  to  drought,  and  to  the  high 
place  which  the  district  holds  in  point  of  incidence  of  land 
revenue  among  those  in  the  Punjab,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is  not  disposed  to  consider  that  a  much  larger  increase 
could  have  been  safely  taken.  The  decrease  in  income  from 
the  owners'  rate  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  under  the  old  system  the  people  were  often 
tempted  to  ruin  their  lands  by  over-irrigation.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  assessments  the  district  has  passed 
through  several  years  of  unfavourable  seasons,  and  one 
(1883-84)  of  almost  actual  drought.  In  consequence  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  grant  suspensions  of  the  land  revenue, 
and  the  total  sum  of  which  the  collection  has  been  deferred 
from  time  to  time  has  been  Rs.  54,000.  Of  this  sum  Rs.  549 
have  been  remitted,  and  Bs.  16,600  are  still  outstanding. 
The  suspensions  have  been  made,  and  the  sums  still  due 
are  owing  almost  entirely  in  the  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh 
tahsils.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  trial  to  which  the 
settlement  has  been  subjected,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
disposed  to  consider  these  results  satisfactory  as  showing 
that  the  general  pitch  of  assessment  is  moderate,  and  that 
the  revenue  has  been  fairly  distributed.  Subject,  therefore, 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India,  His  Honor  is 
pleased  to  sanction  the  assessment  for  a  period  of  30  years 
from  1st  April  1880,  except  as  regards  the  20  villages 
mentioned  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  paragraph  264  of  his 
Heport,  in  which  the  dry  assessment  is  at  present  below  a 
true  assessment.  This  sanction  is  accorded  in  the  case  of 
unirrigated  estates  on  the  same  understanding  as  that  on 
which  the  Rohtak  Settlement  was  approved,  mz.,  that  ''the 
revenue  assessed  is  one  which  is  to  be  paid  in  full  in  ordinary 
yearsj  but  which  Government  does  not  expect  to  realise  at 
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once  during  severe  or  long-continued  droughts."  If  these 
conditions  are  duly  observed  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  prosperity  of  the  Delhi  District  should  one 
be  at  least  as  great  under  the  new  settlement  as  it  was  under 
the  old,  and  Sir  Charles  Aitchison  sincerely  trusts  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  case. 

11.  At  the  first  regular  settlement  of  the  district  all 
lands  irrigated  by  the  Western  J  umna  Canal  were  assessed 
at  irrigated  rates  without  regard  to  their  dry  aspect.  At 
the  present  settlement  it  was  determined  to  impose  an  owners' 
rate  under  Sections  37—39  of  Act  VIII  of  1873  (The 
Northern  India  Canal  and  Drainage  Act),  and  to  assess  all 
lands  in  the  first  instance  at  unirrigated  rates.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  owners'  rate,  and  to  restrict 
its  reali^iion  to  lands  actually  irrigated  each  season,  it  was 
further  cfetermined  to  make  the  owners'  rate  a  simple  fraction 
of  the  occupiers'  rate.  It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  place 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
on  this  subject  in  the  Delhi,  Karndl  and  Rohtak  Districts. 
The  outcome  of  the  discussion  is  summarised  in  the  letter 
of  the  Punjab  Government  to  the  Financial  Commissioner, 
No.  1171  of  30th  October  1879;  and  by  Notification  No. 
576^,  dated  23th  June  1880,  it  was  declared  that  until 
further  orders  an  owners'  rate  should  be  assessed  on  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  at  one-half  of 
the  occupiers'  rate  leviable  on  such  lands,  provided  (1)  that 
lauds  irrigated  by  wells  and  assessed  at  irrigated  rates  should 
be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  owners'  rate  ;  and  (2)  that 
such  rate  should  not  exceed  the  sum  which  might  be  assessed 
on  the  land  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  annual  value 
thereof  caused  by  canal  irrigation.  Well  lands  assessed  at 
well  rates  and  receiving  canal  water  were,  as  far  as  possible^ 
marked  off  on  the  village  maps,  and  a  book  credit  has  been 
allowed  to  the  Irrigation  Department  for  the  amount  of  the 
owners'  rate  which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  from  them. 
The  owners^  rate  itself  has,  under  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  contained  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Commerce/ No.  2141  of  18th  August  1879^ 
been  credited  in  the  public  accounts  as  direct  revenue  of 
irrigation  works  instesul  of  as  land  revenue.  Consider- 
able correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject  between  the 
Local  and  Supreme  Governments;  but  in  the  end  the  above  , 
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orders  remained  unaltered.  Rules  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners'  rate  by  j^girddrs  were  sanctioned  by  the  letter  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  Department  of  Revenue 
and  Agriculture^  No.  228  of  27th  May  1880.  Under 
these  rules  the  revenue  assignees  of  3,257  acres  receive  the 
owners'  rate  levied  upon  the  lands  of  which  the  revenue  is 
enjoyed  by  them,  a  book  credit  for  an  equivalent  sum  being 
taken  by  the  Irrigation  Department.  The  question  of  the 
levy  of  cesses  on  the  owners'"  rate  proved  to  be  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  the 
levy  of  the  road,  school  and  post  cess,  now  included  in  the  local 
rate  cess,  has  been  provided  for  under  Act  XX  of  1883,  and 
that '  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  levy  of  the  patwdri  and 
lambarddri  cess  by  amendment  of  the  Canal  Act,  of  which 
the  revision  is  now  under  consideration. 

12.  Two  further  difficulties  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  assessment  of  the  owners*  rate  are  noticed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  at  paragraph  264  of  his  Report.  It  was 
found  in  the  case  of  certain  estates  which  were  badly  affected 
by  swamp  and  saline  efflorescence  that,  having  regard  to  their 
capabilities  as  a  whole  and  to  the  sum  which  they  must 
necessarily  pay  as  owners'  rate  in  order  to  obtain  the  water 
on  which  the  cultivation  of  their  soil  depended,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fix  an  adequate  dry  aissessment  for  them.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  the  condition  of  such  estates  was  likely 
to  be  improved  by  the  drainage  works  which  were  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  Government,  and  it  was  foreseen  that 
under  these  circumstances  Government  was  liable  to  become 
a  considerable  loser  by  fixing  their  assessment  for  the  full 
term  of  30  years.  Accordingly  orders  were  issued  that  these 
villages  should  be  called  upon  to  engage  for  five  years  only, 
and  under  these  orders  one  village  in  the  Delhi  tahsil  and 
nineteen  in  the  Sonepat  tahsil,  of  which  a  list  is  given  on 
page  233  of  the  present  Report,  have  been  allowed  to  engage 
lor  five  years  only,  and  their  assessment  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  this  limited  period. 

From  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Deputy  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Delhi  it  appears  that  the  dry  assessment  of  these 
20  villages  is  Rs.  21,210  according  to  the  revenue  rates 
sanctioned  by  Government,  and  that  the  assessment  actually 
fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  is  Rs.  18;928«    The  coUec- 
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tions  on  account  of  owners' rate  in  the  villages  during  the 
last  six  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Rs. 

1879-80  ...  93II6 

1880-81  ...  6,611 

1881-82  ...  7,793 

1882-83  ...  9,052 

1888-84  ...  13,134 

1884-85  „.  13,478 

Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  canal  irrigation  of  these 
estates  has  increased  by  one-half  during  the  last  two  years  ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  increase  is  due  in  the  main 
to  improvement  in  their  condition. 

The  second  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  estates  which 
were  probably  somewhat  over-assessed  in  their  purely  dry 
aspect.  In  the  case  of  these  it  was  decided  that  the  fact 
should  be  carefully  noted  in  the  village  note-books,  and  that 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  water  were  withdrawn  hereafter, 
allowance  should  if  necessary  be  made  in  the  dry  assessment. 
The  Settlement  Officer  reports  that  there  are  only  four  vil- 
lages, all  in  the  Sonepat  tahsil,  which  fall  under  the  above 
class,  and  it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  any  practical  difficulty 
will  arise  with  regard  to  this  question  in  the  Delhi  District* 

With  reference  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  paragraph 
263  of  Mr.  Maconachie's  Report,  it  may  be  noticed  that  under 
orders  conveyed  in  the  letter  of  the  Punjab  Government  to 
the  Financial  Commissioner,  No.  1028  of  23rd  October  1880, 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  water  from  estates  which  have  long 
enjoyed  irrigation  is  prohibited,  except  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  to  be  obtained  through  the 
Financial  Commissioner.  The  extent  to  which  the  area  of 
oanal  irrigation  has  fluctuated  during  the  past  four  years  at 
the  will  of  the  irrigator^  may  be  judged  from  the  figures 
stated  above  in  paragraphs  3  and  10. 

13.  Five  villages  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Najafgarh 
Jhil,  and  of  which  the  lands  are  apt  to  suffer  from  excessive 
floodS;  have  as  regards  such  lands  been  placed  under  a 
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simple  system  of  fluctuating  assessment  at  the  present  settle* 
ment.     The  rates  levied  are — 

£iS.    6  per  acre  on  each  crop   of  sugarcane  which 
comes  to  maturity ; 

1-8  per  acre  for  melons  and  spring  jowdr ; 

3  per  acre  for  other  crops. 

This  system  has  so  far  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  Delhi  and 
Gurgaon  Districts,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  now 
pleased  to  accord  his  formal  sanction  to  it  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  lands  placed  under  a  fluctuating  assessment 
should,  following  the  orders  already  issued  in  the  Gurgaou 
case,  be  credited  to  the  Irrigation  Department.  An  occu- 
piers' rate  of  6  annas  4f  pie  per  acre  is  levied  from  one 
village  in  the  Dahri  chak  of  the  Delhi  tahsf  I,  as  explained  by 
the  Settlement  Officer  in  paragraph  249  of  his  Beport. 

14.  The  distribution  of  the  new  revenue  over  the 
various  estates,  and  over  the  holdings  inside  estates,  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  carried  out.  As  already  noticed,  the 
great  majority  of  estates  preferred  an  all-round  rate  for  the 
distribution  of  their  assessment,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
agrees  with  Colonel  McMahon  in  considering  that  in  the  case 
of  strong  village  communities  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
system  if  the  people  desire  it.  Most  of  the  villages  have 
elected  to  pay  their  revenue  by  equal  instalments  at  the 
autumn  and  spring  harvests,  a  certain  number,  situated  chiefly 
in  the  EhMir  and  Dahri  tracts,  preferring  to  pay  ^  in  the 
autumn  and  \%  in  the  spring.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  instal- 
ments of  revenue  are  15th  May,  1 5th  June,  15th  November, 
and  15th  December.  These  are  considered  suitable  ;  but  if  at 
any  time  the  local  officers  may  see  reason  to  do  so,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  represent  the  matter  for  further  consideration. 
The  cesses  imposed  at  the  late  settlement  were  as  follows  : — 
School  and  road  1  per  cent,  each,  post  ^  per  cent.,  local  rate 
8-5-4  per  cent,  (these  have  now  been  amalgamated  in  the 
single  cess  of  the  local  rate  which,  under  Notification  No.  2690 
of  28th  November  18  83,  has  been  fixed  for  the  Delhi  District 
at  5-6-8  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value,  or  10-13-4  per  cent,  on 
the  land  revenue),  village  headmen  5  per  cent.,  and  village 
accountants  at  i^  per  cent,  in  tahsils  Delhi  and  Sonepat,  and 
4^  per  cent,  in  tahsil  Ballabgarh.  All  these  cesses  are  here- 
by  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  remu- 
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neration  of  zailddrs  and  dla  lambarddrs  forms  a  charge 
against  the  Government  revenue.  Sir  Charles  Aitchisoa 
trusts  that  the  local  officers  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
creation  of  this  agency  in  the  revenue  and  criminal  adminis* 
tration  of  the  district.  The  apprehensions  with  which  the 
appointment  of  zailddrs  was  at  one  time  regarded  fortunately 
proved  to  be  as  unfounded  in  Delhi  as  in  the  other  districts 
of  the  Province. 

15.  The  special  attention  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
is  invited  to  the  weak  points  in  various  estates  of  the  Ballab- 
garh  tahsll  noted  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  paragraph  239 
of  his  Report.  Similar  notes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  the 
village  note-books  regarding  the  other  tahsfia  of  the  district. 
With  regard  to  the  realisation  of  the  revenue  of  unirrigated 
lands  in  seasons  of  severe  or  prolonged  drought,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor deems  it  necessary  to  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  No.  58  R.  of  12th  October  1882,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  on  this  subject,  and  to  the 
following  remarks  made  in  reviewing  the  Settlement  Report 
of  the  Rohtak  District,  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  India : — 

*^  In  such  seasons  suspensions  will  be  freely  given  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  District  Officer  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  to  submit  prompt 
proposals  for  the  suspension  of  the  demand  when  its  immediate  realisation 
would  entail  hardship  on  people  afflicted  with  failure  of  crops.  The 
point  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  desires  to  impress  upon  the  local 
officers  is  that  they  should  observe  with  vigilance  the  working  of  the 
assessments  of  the  unirrigated  lands  in  all  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall. 
It  is  meant  that  relief  shall  be  afEorded  whenever  it  is  required ;  and 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  material  facts  to  notice  rests  with  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.'^ 

16.  The  late  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  Division, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  G.  Young,  has  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  records  prepared  at  the  late  settlement  were  good  and 
reliable,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  glad  to  accept  this 
testimony  to  their  character.  The  village  measurements 
showed  a  variation  of  only  1  '6  per  cent,  from  those  of  the 
revenue  survey,  and  this  result  must  be  held  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  attestation  and  fairing  of  the  record  of  rights  is  considered 
by  the  Commissioner  to  have  been  good  generally ;  and,  tak- 
ing all  these  facts  into  account,  the  lieutenant-Grovernor  is 
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pleased  to  sanction  the  record  of  rights  as  a  whole.  His 
Honor  observes  that  the  Commissioner  has  stated  that  the 
village  note-books  have  been  well  prepared  and  are  full  of 
useful  and  valuable  information,  and  he  trusts  that  no  pains 
will  be  spared  by  the  District  Officer  to  complete  and  keep 
them  up  to  date.  The  value  of  these  records  when  properly 
maintained  is  very  great,  and  all  District  Officers  will  in 
future  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  proper  mainten- 
ance. The  Lieutenant-Governor  will  not  discuss  in  this 
place  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  temporary  pre- 
servation of  certain  rough  settlement  papers  to  which  the 
Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  has  alluded  in  paragraph 
13  of  his  review. 

17.  Settlement  operations  lasted  from  1872  to  1880,  or 
for  eight  years.  Mr.  O.  Wood  held  charge  of  the  work 
from  the.  commencement  till  the  end  of  1877,  and  Mr. 
Maconachie  from  that  date  till  completion.  The  period 
occupied  was  unusually  long,  and  the  cost  of  the  settlement 
has  therefore  been  abnormally  great.  The  share  of  total 
expenditure  falling  upon  Government  was  Bs.  4, 8 1,000,  which 
yf'Al  be  recovered  from  the  enhanced  revenue  of  the  district 
in  a  little  more  than  ten  years  if  the  estimate  of  receipts 
from  the  owners'  rate  framed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  is 
realised  hereafter.  At  the  rate  of  the  actual  annual  increase, 
hitherto  as  shown  in  paragraph  10,  the  cost  will  not  be 
recovered  for  60  years.  The  responsibility  for  the  slow  work 
and  excessive  cost  rests  principally  with  Mr.  Wood,  who  has 
now  retired  from  the  service.  After  Mr.  Maconachie  assumed 
charge  operations  were  pushed  on  with  great  vigour,  and 
tlsiat  officer  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  completed  the  settlement.  The  expenditure  entailed 
upon  Government  in  the  present  instance  has  been  very 
serious,  and  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  people  by  the 
protraction  of  operations  cannot  have  been  inconsiderable. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  therefore  trusts  that  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  keep  the  new  settlement  record  up  to  date  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  elaborate  and  formal  revision 
of  it  in  future.  Wiiit  a  view  to  strengthening  the  subor- 
dinate revenue  agency  of  the  district,  eight  gird&wars  were 
appointed  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  and  will  now  be  consti- 
tuted field  kandngos  under  the  scheme  which  has  recently 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  patwdri 
cess  is  paid  into  the  Government  Treasury,  and  the  pay  of  the 
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patwiSris,  who  Are  graded  according  to  their  capabilities^  is 
disbursed  regularly  therefrom^  as  in  the  case  of  most  districts 
^recently  settled  in  the  Punjab.  The  charge  of  each  patwdri 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  fixed,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  found  thoroughly  efficient  in  future  in 
Inaintaining  the  record  of  rights  tip  to  date. 

18.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  read  with  interest 
the  account  of  the  village  wood  preserves  in  paragraph  38  of 
the  Beport^  and  he  trusts  that  all  possible  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  the  people  to  protect  these  areas.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  great  success  of  the  Bihia  sugar- 
mill  has  had  a  decided  effect  in  re-extending  the  contracted 
area  of  canal  irrigation.  His  fionor  agrees  with  the  Offi- 
ciating Financial  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  expressed  in 
paragraph  24  of  his  review  regarding  the  assessment  of  newly- 
formed  alluvial  lands.  Instructions  to  this  effect  have  recently 
been  approved  in  the  case  of  the  rules  for  the  assessment 
of  such  lands  on  the  Sutlej  in  the  Hoshidrpur  and  Jullundur 
Districts. 

19.  Enquiry  will  be  made  of  the  Irrigation  Department 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  country  traffic  to  make 
tise  of  one  of  the  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal  on  the  understanding  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  accepted 
by  the  District  Committee.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  should 
be  requested  to  report  further  regarding  the  want  of  bridges 
and  ferries  on  the  Agra  Canal^  to  which  the  Settlement 
Officer  refers  in  paragraph  222. 

20.  The  orders  issued  by  the  Financial  Commissioner 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  naztil  lands  {vide  paragraph 
22  of  the  review  by  the  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner) 
are  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Kesolution  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  No.  2128  of  31st  December  1879. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  taitil 
property  of  Government  and  the  lands  owned  by  the  State 
in  the  Ballabgarh  tahsfl  are  under  separate  consideration, 
and  will  receive  separate  orders  where  these  have  not  already 
issued. 

21.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  concurs  with  the  Finan«ial 
Commissioner  and  Commissioner  of  the  Division  in  the  praise 
which  they  have  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Maconachie's  work  as 
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Settlement  Officer,  and  desires  to  specially  acknowledge  the 
energy  and  diligence  with  which  that  officer  completed  the 
settlement  after  it  was  entrusted  to  him.  The  report  sub* 
mitted  by  Mr.  Maconachie  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  shows 
much  knowledge  of  the  people  and  sympathy  with  them^ 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  thinks,  however,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  its  merits  should  be  lessened  by  the  unnecessary 
length  to  which  it  has  ruii|  and  by  the  want  of  arrangement 
and  revision  in  parts.  On  the  subject  of  the  great  length 
of  Final  Settlement  Reports  a  separate  communication  will 
be  addressed  to  the  Financial  Commissioner.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Wood  while  Settlement  Officer  was  doubtless  performed 
conscientiously,  but  the  task  of  energetically  controlling  the 
settlement  operations  was  apparently  beyond  his  powers. 
His  Honor  regrets  that  an  untimely  death  should  have  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  Extra 
Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  Munshi  Ajudhia  Parshdd.  The 
Punjab  Government  is  under  special  obligations  to  Colonel 
Da  vies,  c.s.i.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  G.  Young,  by 
whom  the  settlement  operations  were  principally  supervised 
and  directed. 


Order. — Ordered,  that  the  above  review  be  forwarded 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Department  of  Revenue 
and  Agriculture,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  settlement 
be  confirmed  for  30  years  with  effect  from  1st  April  1880, 

Also  that  it  be  communicated  to  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner  for  information  and  guidance,  and  to  Mr.  Maconachie 
for  information. 


Punjab  Qovt.  PreM,  Uhore— 12«8-6S— 850. 


No.  823  B.-152-2,  dated  C»lcatta,  0th  December  1885. 

From— B.  C.  Buck,  Baq.,  c.  b..  Secy,  to  the  Got*,  of  India,  Rarenae  and  Agril.  Dept,, 
To— The  Offg.  Secratary  to  GoTemment,  Punjab. 

I  iM  directed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  Settlement  Report  of  the  district  of 
Delhi  in  the  province  of  the  Punjab,  a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  recorded  on  the  subject  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  transmitted  under 
cover  of  Mr.  Fanshawe's  letter  No.  1270,  dated  the  23rd 
June  last. 

2.  The  re-settlement  was  commenced  under  Mr.  Wood 
in  1872,  and  was  completed  by  Mr.  Maconachie  in  1880. 
The  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  in  manuscript 
in  December  of  that  year,  but  was  not  printed  till  February 
1882.  The  Commissioner's  review  is  dated  the  12th  Decem- 
ber 1882,  and  that  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  the  10th 
October  1884. 

3.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  delay  which  the 
above  figures  indicate.  Whether  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cost  to  Government,  or  protracted  harassment  to  the 
people,  it  is  equally  to  be  regretted,  and,  as  observed  in  other 
similar  cases,  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  settlement 
was  completed  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Government  of 
India  to  exercise  its  legitimate  power  of  control  with  any 
prospect  of  usefulness. 

4.  The  review  submitted  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner, moreover,  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  to  justify  the  delay 
which  occurred  after  the  report  left  the  Settlement  Officer's 
hands.  His  Excellency  in  Council  holds  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  a  review  of  a  Settlement  Officer's  proceedings  should 
be  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  the  physical,  natural,  and 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  district  justify  not  only  the 
rates  imposed  by  the  Settlement  OSioer,  but  also  the  methpd 
of  assessment  adopted,  as  well  as  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  desirable  to  apply  the  theoretical  rates  to  each  part  of 
the  assessed  area.  In  the  present  instance  these  requirements 
are  hardly  satisfied.  In  accordance  with  the  above  principles 
the  character  of  the  assessment  and  the  method  of  collection 
which  it  prescribes  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  close 
analysis  of  every  separate  tract  which  is  subject  to  varying 
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conditions ;  but  it  appears  that  onlj  by  the  GoTernment  of 
the  Punjab  itself  in  its  final  remarks  has  the  report  been 
carefully  examined  from  this  point  of  view.  In  Sir  Charles 
Aitchison's  final  review  is  presented  in  fact  the  dearest  picture 
given  in  the  whole  series  of  reports  of  the  agricultural 
character  and  position  of  the  district,  and  His  Honor  has 
accordingly  placed  wholesome  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  assessment  His  Excellency  in  Council  conceives 
that  such  analysis  of  the  assessment  should  have  formed 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  supervising  officers  of  the  settlement 
operations. 

5.  The  final  review  by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  shows  that  while  one-half  of  the 
district  is  secure,  the  othe^  half  will  always  call  for  careful 
and  considerate  treatment  in  seasons  of  prolonged  and  severe 
drought,  and  that  ever  since  1860  the  Delhi  District  has 
suffered  from  severe  drought  or  famine.  Indeed,  its  geogra- 
phical position  on  the  continent  of  India  indicates  sufficiently 
the  precarious  character  of  its  meteorological  conditions. 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  those  districts  of  which  the  normal  fertility 
is  so  great  as  to  attract  a  large  population,  without  at  the 
same  time  affording  permanent  means  of  resisting  those 
failures  of  the  monsoon  which,  however  occasional,  are  certain 
to  recur  sufficiently  often  to  induce  a  considerable  diminution 
of  the  normal  outturn.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  rightly  urged  that  such  a  country  requires  exceptional 
treatment,  and  the  Government  of  India  cannot  insist  too 
earnestly  that  such  treatment  should  be  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  analysis  of  each  tract  or,  if  necessary,  of  each 
village  within  the  district,  and  should  not  be  left  to  be  consi- 
dered till  action  is  forced  on  the  local  officials  at  the  time 
when  the  failure  may  actually  occur.  The  determination  of 
the  relief,  which  may  be  justified  in  applying  from  year  to 
year  the  fixed  assessment  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  requires 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geographical  details  of 
every  part  of  the  district  however  remote  from  head-quarters 
which  cannot  be  expected  from  officers  who  have  to  acquire 
this  knowledge  for  the  first  time  at  the  crisis  when  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  action  arises.  The  analysis  should,  in  fact,  be 
the  gradual  outcome  of  the  annual  tours  of  district  officials. 

6.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government  of  India  that  His  Honor  the 
Jvi^u tenant- Governor  has  distinctly  laid  down  the  same  rule 
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tiiat  was  applied  to  the  Bohtak  District^  that  the  full 
aaseflsment  need  only '  be  realised  in  normal  years,  and  has 
insisted  that  all  District  Officers  are  held  responsible  in  future 
for  completing  and  maintaining  the  village  note-books  up  to 
date.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  gradual  analysis  thus 
effected  through  the  continuous  examination  and  historical 
record  from  year  to  year  of  the  circumstances  of  every  village 
and  estate  that  a  sound  basis  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  revenue  collections  can  be  afforded.  In  this  view  the 
injunctions  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
15th  paragraph  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Gk>vernment 
are  fiiUy  approved  and  confirmed,  and  I  am  to  communicate 
the  wish  of  His  Excellency  in  Council  that  during  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  effect 
such  a  dassification  of  the  various  tracts  as  do  not  fall  within 
the  category  of  secure  areas  as  may  enable  the  District  and 
Divisional  Officers  to  deal  promptly  and  judiciously  with  them 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  failure  of  season. 

7.  His  Excellency  in  Council  regrets  to  receive  the 
further  confirmation  aShrded  by  this  report  of  the  evil  effects 
of  the  badly-aligned  drainage  of  the  canal  water-courses. 
The  subject  is  dealt  with  independently  of  these  papers,  and 
His  Exeelleney  in  Council  is  glad  to  know  that  such  remedies 
as  can  be  provided  are  in  course  of  application.  The  financial 
results  of  the  settlement  are  unsatisfactory,  and  go  far  to 
confirm  the  views  to  which  expression  has  been  given  in 
recent  correspondence  with  the  Punjab  Government  as  to  the 
necessity  of  permanent  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
maps,  records,  and  a  continuous  history  of  the  agricultural 
condition  of  a  district  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  re-settlement 
can  be  rapidly  framed. 

8.  The  demand  has  been  inereaeed  from  Es.  9,23,186 
to  Us.  9,69,931,  including  the  owners'  rate ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  estimated  at  Rs,  1,22,662,  while  the  average  collections  of 
the  past  four  years  have  fallen  short  of  that  amount  by  about 
one-third,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  anticipated  increase 
may  not  be  realised.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
it  wiU  take  ten  years  to  recover  the  cost  of  settlement  opera- 
tions (Bs.  4,81,000),  while  if  ^nly  the  average  collections  of 
the  owners'  rate  are  maintained,  as  the  Punjab  Government 
seems  to  anticipate,  the  increase  will  be  about  Rs.  8,000  a 
year,  and  the  coat  of  operations  will  not  be  recovered  for 
sixty  jeara. 


(  *  ) 

9.  His  Excellency  in  Council,  while  agreeing  with  the 
Local  Government  that  the  report  might  have  been  mate- 
rially curtailed,  is  glad  to  notice  the  approval  bestowed  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  Mr.  Maconachie. 
It  would  save  some  time  in  bringing  settlement  operations  to 
a  conclusion  if  all  matters  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  actual  assessment  and  agricultural  condition  of  a  district 
were  relegated  to  a  separate  volume,  or  incorporated  in  the 
Provincial  Gazetteer,  and  I  am  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
note  the  satisfaction  with  which  His  Excellency  in  Council 
has  read  the  instructions  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  this  subject* 

10.  Finally,  His  Excellency  in  Council  confirms  the 
assessment  for  a  period  of  30  years  from  1880  inclusive^ 
except  in  the  case  of  those  villages  for  which  the  Local 
Government  proposes,  in  the  10th  paragraph  of  its  review^  a 
settlement  for  20  years. 


Ko.  17,  dated  Lahore,  29th  January  1886. 

From—B.  G.  Thoxson,  Bgqmre,  Offg.  Junior  Secretary  to  GoTernment,  Punjab, 
To^The  Secretary  to  the  GoTt  of  India,  Beyenne  and  Agricultural  Department 

I  AM  desired  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
Nor  823  of  9th  December,  1885  which  conveys  the  orders  of 
the  Govermnent  of  India  upon  the  re-settlement  of  the  Delhi 
District ;  and  with  reference  to  the  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs 
thereof,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entirely  concurs  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Government 
of  India  as  to  the  great  importance  of  reasonable  expedition 
in  dealing  with  the  final  reports  of  completed  settlements. 
During  the  last  year  or  two  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
J    jy^^  made  in  the  Punjab  to  secure  this  result 

s.  Simla.  and  the  final  reports  of  the  marginally- 

I:  Jh^ST*  noted  settlements  have   all  been  sub- 

6.  Jhang.  mitted  for  the  orders  of  the   Imperial 

?:  b!^o^'^^^*°'        Government.     The    only    reports  now 
t.  Waiiri  Bupi  and  sfba    remaining   for     disposal   are  those    of 
in     ngra.  Kamdl,   Kohdt,   8irsa,  Mooltan,  Gur- 

gaon,  and  Ludhidna.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  dispose 
of  these  promptly.  The  first  two  are  pending  in  this  office, 
and  are  nearly  ready  for  submission  to  the  Government  of 
India.  The  last  four  are  pending  with  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner, wh6  will  be  requested  to  expedite  their  transmis- 
sion. 

2.  I  am  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  in 
the  last  two  words  of  your  letter  uiider  reply  **fivi  years  ^ 
should  be  read  instead  of  ^'  twenty  years.'*  1  am  to  request 
that  this  error  may  be  rectified. 


No.  18,  dated  Lahore,  29th  January  1886. 

Copy,  with  copy  of  letter  replied  to,  forwarded  to 
Financial  Commissioner,  Punjab,  for  information  and  guid- 
ance with  reference  to  his  letter  No.  11571  dated  10th 
October  1884. 
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[N.  B. — The  smaller  figures  refer  to  Sections  of  Chapters  ;  the  larger 
figures  (left  of  the  marginal  line)  to  the  numbering  by  paragraphs  which  runs 
oonseoutively  throughout  the  report.] 

Chaptcb  L — General  aspect  of  the  District ;  with  some  aeeourU  of  its  drainage^ 

climate,  and  rain-fall, 

§  1.  (Geographical  position. 

§  2.  Length,  breadth,  and  area. 

§  3.  Boundaries. 

§  4.  Striking  features  of  the  District,  the  Hills  and  the  River. 

§  6.  The  Delhi  Hills— the  Gujar— his  thieving—'  the  Ridge'— (foot  note) 
Proverb  on  the  Qujar — Height  of  the  Railway  Bridge  at  Delhi. 

§  6.  Two  main  divisions  of  the  District  North  and  South,  the  three 
tracts  in  the  North  1,  Elhddar  2,  Bdngar  3,  Ddbar. 

§  7.    Old  bed  of  the  Jamna — size  of  the  river — its  banks  and  bed — ^ita  '- 
religious  estimation — the  course  of  the  old  bed  described. 

§  8.  South  Division  of  the  District— ( foot  note )  Ballabgarh  Bdngar 
wrongly  described  in  the  *  draft '   Gazetteer. 

§  9.  Drainage  of  the  Distrct — Southern  drainage — The  North  Ballab* 
garh  Naddis.  1  Barahpula.  2  I'ekhand.  3  Bui'hiya.  South  Ballabgarh 
drainage.  (1)  Meola  Mahardjpur  Channel.  (2)  The  Parsaun  Naddi.  (3) 
The  Badhkhal  Ndla.  (4)  The  Bhdnkri  Channel.  (5)  The  Bandhwan  bdj. 
(6)  PAll  Naddi.  (7)  Pakal  Naddi.  (8)  The  Mdngar  Naddl.  (9)  The  Kot 
Naddl.     Drainage  East  of  the  Agra  Canal. 

§  10.    Drainage  North  of  the  Hills.     The  Budhi  Ndla. 

§  11.  Other  Ehiidar  Drainage  Channels.  Need  of  drainage  in  the 
Khddar,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  as  a  drainage  obstructor. 

•     §  12.    Bad  state  of  the  Bdngar  aa  regards  drainage.     The    Western 
Januia  Canal  as  a  drainage  obstructor. 

§  13.  The  Bdngar  Drainage,  six  lines  West  of  the  CanaL  These  linei 
patent  to  observation. 

§  14.    Drainage  lines  East  of  the  Canal. 

§  15.    Najafgarh  JhU. 

§  16.  Climate  of  the  District.  Weather  fit  for  each  Beason*  Proverb* 
about  the  Weather. 

§  17.  Delhi  Boil.  Lor<l  Mark  Kerr*s  Pedn  on  its  supposed  disappear- 
ance.   Medical  description  of  the  Sore  [foot  note]. 

§  18.  Health  of  Canal  Villages.     Enquiry  in  1847. 

§  19.  Later  enquiry  in  1867.     Dr.  Adam  Taylor's  Report 

§  20.  Alleged  evil  effects  of  Canal  Water — ^impotency. 

§  21.  Cholera  and  fever. 

§  22.  Rain-fall :  shown  separately  for  each  crop. 

§  23.  Years  of  scarcity  or  droughty  poet-mutiny  fomiQeff. 
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Ch^PTKB  lI.^Spontaneoui  Producti  of  the  DUtriet, 

§  1.    liineralB  of  the  District.     Qold  to  be  found  at  Arangpur. 
§  2.    Delhi  stone. 
§  3.    Crystal  at  Arangpnr. 
§  4.    Kankar. 
§  5.    Chalk. 

§  6.    Salt)  Saltpetre,  the  villages  where  it  is  made. 
§  7*    Soils  of  the  District— local  clasaificatiou. 
§  8.    Their  productive  qualities  compared. 

§  9,  lOL    Eespective  proportions  of  each  soil  found —Distribution  Chakwdr 
§  11.    Trees  of  the  district  generally. 
§  12.    Commonest  kinds. 
§  13.    Indigenous  trees.     Fruit  trees. 
•*       §  14.    Special  plants— *Singhara'—*Jhari*—*Sarkanda'—*Pala,* 
§  15.    WUd  animals. 

Chapteb  III. — AgrietUtural  ProducU  with  notes  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Dii' 

tiict, 

§  I.    Crops  and  areas  under  each--the  largest  crops. 

§  %  Produce  estimates  in  the  three  tahJslls — their  value— and  degree  of 
correctness — Estim&te  of  Principal  Crops — Kemarks  on  produce  estimates  as 
connected  with  assessment. 

§  8.  Order  of  remarks  in  this  chapter,  local  names  of  harvests— the 
terms  *  dofasli  ' — '  fansil  * — *  badhwar. ' 

§  4.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  two  crops. 

§  5.  Tabulated  summary  of  leading  facts  of  cultivation. 

§  6.  Sowings  for  the  Rabf. 

§  7.  Sowings  for  the  Kharif. 

§  8.  Number  of  ploughings — their  names — ^their  depth — work  how  long 
kept  up — remark  on  well-work. 

§  9.  Lucky  days  for  the  zamindir's  ploughing,  &c. — is  the  '  Disa-stil '  or 
demon  of  the  four  quarters — Diminutives  how  formed  (foot  note). 

§  10.  Horvestinghow  managed— hired  labourera — rates  of  pay — in  Kharif 
proced'ire— payment  how  made— pay  in  Rabl— by  Rbeaves — a  man's  work  per 
day— status  and  condition  of  the  hired  labourer — Proverb  showing  occasional 
quarrels  (foot  note). 

§  11.    Hoeing  and  weeding. 

§  12.    Manure. 

§  13.    Fallows  and  rotation  of  crops. 
§  14.    Carting  grain,  the  threshing-floor. 

§  15.    Modes  of  storing  grain — animals  which  attack  it  in  the  granary. 

§  16.    Agricultural  implements — the  carpenter  and  black-smith. 

§  17.  The  importance  of  cattle  in  the  agricultural  economy — ^proverb 
(foot  note)— grazing  and  watering— statement  of  cattle  in  the  Diistnct. 

§13.    The  custom -' rora-nlkiflna. 
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Chapter  IV. — IrrigcUum,  fweHs,  hands,  and  eanaU), 

§  1.    Irrigation  in  Delhi  District  oomparatively  abundant. 

§  2.  Number  and  Idnds  of  welLi^Qood  aoil  for  durability  of  welli 
(foot  note). 

§  3.    <  Jliakr  *—'  Dh^kli  '— Remarks  on  the  '  dh^nkli '  (foot  note). 

§  4.  Two  modes  of  raising  water,  *  charsa '  and  *  harat  *—  Comparatiro 
efficiency  of  these — Reasons  determining  the  prevalence  of  one  or  of  the 
other.  The  '  charsa '  is  harder  for  the  men  than  the  '  harat  '—this  seen  in 
the  muscles  of  charsa — working  zaminddrs.  Description  of  a  good  typical 
well  cultivation  in  a  Jat  village. 

§  5.  Comparison  of  the  *  charsa  *  and  *  harat  '—(continued) — Erperi* 
ments  of  one  hour's  out-turn — How  much  water  is  requited  to  water  a  given 
area. 

§  6.    Area  protected  by  a  lao  on  the  ATerage— is  about  11  acres, 

§  7.    Cleaning  out  wells. 

§  8.  Expense  of  sinking  a  well — the  sub-soils  found  in  Sunipat.  Modd 
of  operations — the  *  nfmchak ' — the  *  kothl  *—  the  *  dharan ' — Old  way  of  sink- 
ing in  the  Bdngar — the  present  practice  of  boring  down  in  the  centre — the 
'  Bowani '  spring  level.  Kh^ar  wells,  well  divers  and  sinkers.  Bdngar  men. 
Rates  of  pay — a  lucky  start  is  necessary — Old  practice-^  of  divining  a  good 
place  for  a  well — doubted  by  some— distribution  of  alms. 

§  9.  Distinctions  drawn  as  to  quality  of  water — Salt  as  a  manure—* 
Land  affected  by  the  saline  qualities  of  its  trees. 

§  10.    Number  of  wells  in  each  chak. 

§  11.    Irrigation  from   'bands.' 

§  12.    list  of  <  bands  '—Sites  for  new  '  bands.' 

§  13.  Minor  *  bands '  in  South  BaUabgarh,  the  Pugthalla  '  band  '—small 
'  band '  at  MandaurL 

§  14.  KajaJ^iarh  Jhil — ^History  of  drainage  schemes,  Kishen  Lai's  pro- 
posals, work  carried  out  by  Captain  Durand,  abstract  of  his  report  of  1838. 
ProposaU  for  Regulators  and  escape,  present  arrangements  how  far  an  outcome 
of  this.  Captain  Ashton  Brandreth's  Report  of  187S,  Settlement  Officer's 
opinion  thereon,  new  hopes  of  extension  ol  drainage  of  the  Jhil  which  would 
be  good,  (foot  note). 

§  15.    Estimates  of  Financial  Results  of  the  drainage  works. 

§  16.  Canal  Irrigation— The  Agra  Canal— The  Western  Jamna  Canal— ^ 
its  antiquity — reconstruction  in  the  early  days  of  our  administration — clearness. 
Beginning  of  'shor'  remissions— Remarks  on  the  problem— *' Are  canaU 
gowL "  I    The  <  Reh '  Committee  at  Aligarh  in  1878,  (foot  note), 

I  17.    Irrigation  by  *  tor'  and' daL' 

S  18.    Abiana  (water-rates)— Average  inigation— Owner's  rate  how  Bia^ 
Chaptsb  Y.^TcMtre  of  Land. 
§  1.    Tenures  of  villages. 
§  2.    Further  explanation  of  the  division.' 
f  8.    'ZamindM  'wahid'  villagee '— TiUea of  wanmdiri TiUageg reoentJ 

S  4.    Superior  proprietors— Statement  of. 

I  t*    AbfltiBCt  of  fonn  B.  showing  analysis  of  rentA* 
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5  6.  Occupancy  right  m  th6  Delhi  District— The  12  years*  rule  should 
not  be  held  as  binding— consequences  of  enforcing  the  rule. 

§  7.  Tenants'  holdings  varying  in  size  and  number  in  the  different 
tahsds— Occupancy  tenants  rarely  pay  in  kind. 

§  8.  Tenants  at  will—'  chakauta '— *  bigheri '— '  zabti '  rates— (foot  note.) 
Economic  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  slowly  developing.  Rent  in 
kind  generally  ^  of  produce.     *  Ijara  *  near  Sunipat. 

§  9.  Extent  of  land  cultivated  by  tenants — ^varying  in  different  parts — 
Jats  generally  cultivate  themselves.  Near  Delhi  the  tenant  cultivation  is 
very  large. 

§  10.  *DohIiddrs'  and  '  bhondaddrs/  extent  of  land  held  by  them,  the 
words   *dolili'   and   'bhondah/    (footnote). 

§  11.     Wood  preserves — management  of  these. 

§  12.  The  'abadi'  how  held.  ><on-propriecor's  rights  over  houses  in- 
luibited. 

Chapter  VI. — Stathiies  of  popultUion  with  remarks  on  (Ke  principal  tribes  and 
**  *  totcns. 

§  1.     Population  by  the  census  of  1868 — its  distribution. 

§  2.  City  of  Delhi — Minor  towTis  above  2,000  population — Ballabgarh — 
Delhi — Sunipat— distribution  of  towns  fairly  equal — except  in  tUo  hills. 

§  3.  Distribution  of  tribes  pimple — Jat  tribe  largely  prevalent — of  this 
two  divisions  Southern  and  Northern.  The*Dahyas'  aud  '  Ahulaiia.s.'  Tra- 
ditional origin  of  the  *  Dahyas  * — another  tradition.  The  *  Aliulana '  tradi- 
tional— Division  into  *  Detswalas  *    and    '  Pachamwalas  *    not  known  locally. 

§  4.  Tlie  Delhi  Qujar,  his  character,  proverbs  about  him.  Centres  of 
the  Qujar  tribe. 

§  5.     Brahmins  of  the  district — ^proverbs  about  them — Togas. 

§  6,  Ahfrs,  their  origin — ^present  character — proverbs  on  the  Ahlr — (foot 
note). 

§  7.    Chauhans. 

§  8.    Meos. 

§  9.    Saiyads. 

§  10.  Nau-Muslims—Statistics  of  population  how  far  complete.  Tabu- 
lar statement. 

§  11.    Notes  on  towns,  Fariddb&d. 

§  12.  Ballabgarh— its  founding— its  history — A  native  stratagem— (foot 
note) — ^Bahadur  Singh — Narayan  Singh — Anrud  Singh — Sahib  Singh — Ram 
Singh — ^N&har  Singh— his  minority— hanged  in  the  mutiny — The  present  town. 

§  13.    Fatehpur  Biloch* 
§  14.    Mahrauit 

§  15.    Mohina. 

§  16.    Tig&)n. 

§  17.    Shalijehanpur^ 
§  18.    Chhaensa. 

§  19.    Tilpat. 

§  20.    Najafgarfa.— The  '  Mirdhag '  of  Najafgarb; 

§  21.    Indarpat. 
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$  22.    Qhyaspur. 

§  23.    Bowana— its  story, 

§  24.    NareLi. 

§  25.    Btokndr  Ghoga. 

§  26.    Khera  Eal&n. 

§  27.    P&lam— its  former  xmportanoe— the  barber  chaudhri — his  system — 
fees  levied  by  him  and  his  assistants, 

§  28.    Ear^la. 

§  29.    Sunipat^its  antiquity.     The  present  towii^ 

§  30.    Bhatgaon— its  hamlets—its  history. 
§  81.    Pur  Ehas. 

f  32.  Elheorah. 

§  33.  MurthaL 

§  34.  Mohana. 

§  35.  Juan. 

§  36.     Rohat. 
§  37.    Chilkana. 

§  38.    Rathdhaneh. 
§  89.    N4hdL 

f  40.  JakhauU. 

§  41.  fiakrohf. 

I  42.  Ahulana. 

I  43.  Pinana, 

I  44.    Ouhna. 
S  45.    Begha. 

§  46.    Barw^isni.  « 

S  47.    Hilliflpur. 

I  48.    Qanaur. 
§  49.    Pugthalhu 

Chafha  YIL — The  peopU^tkeir  appearaneB—Kahiti — and  mode  of  life— with 

nok»  on  their  pnneipid  eoeial  cuetome, 

§  1.    The  people— their  physique  and  appearance. 

§  2.    Food — in  the  cold  weather  and  at  other  times — ^regetablee — several 
of  *  Qur  '—quantity  eaten— ways  of  cooking  *  Dalya  * — *  Khichri,'  *  Dal  '— 


uses 
'Ron* 


§  3.    Dr^ss  of  the  zamindir  (Hindi) — Boys*  dress— women's  dress— Th^ 
Kuhammadan  dress  of  men  and  women — ^the  Muhammadan  boy — shoes. 

§  4.    Houses— the  '  dahlij  '—the  '  than  '—the  '  chauk'— the  'Kothi'— tha 
'  obaros.'    Furniture  of  the  inner  rooms— Drinking  water. 

{  6.    Household  yessels, 

{  6.    Women's  omamentB— Hen's  ornaments^  not  often  worn  by  adultsi 
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5  7.    Diviiuons  of  time— hours  of  the  day. 
§  8.     Days  of  the  week. 

§  9.    Religion.    The  village  duties^'  Bhumiin '— Prt)verbB— (foot  note.) 
Other  local  deities — Dtemonology. 

§  10.    Games. 

§  11.    Social  ceremonies^ at  birth— purification^ 

§  12.    Betrothal — small  variations  in  above. 

§  13.    Marriage — Polygamy  how   far  practised—The'  ceremonial  form 
of  marriage — The  Mess — other  Muhammadans. 

§  14.    *  Muklawa  ' — The  '  pfrha'  pher— Final  departure  of  the  young  wife 
§  15.    *  Karao '-  -ceremonies  not  necessary  except  putting  on  rings. 
§  16.    Restrictions  of  consanguinity  in  marriage — ^proverb. 
§  17.    Disposal  of  the  dead. 
§  18.     Ceremonies  after  death  of  relations. 
Cbafteb  VIII. — AdministraHte  and  MUceUaneoui. 

§  1.  Administrative  divisions  of  the  districts 

§  2.  Sta£f  of  officers. 

§  3.  Police  force  of  the  district. 

§  4.  Crime  c^ses  and  persons  tried,  more  heinous  offencefl( 

§  5.  Civil  litigation. 

§  6.  Education— The  Delhi  CoUege. 

§  7.  Expenditure  on  education. 

§  8.  The  District  JaQ  -its  statistics.; 

§  9.  Dispensaries. 
§  10.    Municipalities. 
§  II.     Honorary  MagistrateSt' 
S  12.     Trade. 

§  13.    Roads  and  other  communicationsj 
§  14.    Ferries — Jhundpur  Ferry--(foot  note). 
§  15.    Ferry  income— Table  of  principal  articles  of  toll. 
§  16.    Western  Jamna  Canal  as  a  navigation  channel — ^The  Agra  Canal. 
§  17.    Faire. 

§  18.    Fairs  (continued)— Special  fairs  at  Bahapur— Mahraull,  Sunipat— 
QQCasion  of  the  Sunipat  fair.    A  native  repartee— (foot  note}. 
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Chafhb  VL^On  the  prevwtu  jUeal  adminittraticn  of  the  district. 

§  1.  History  and  antiquities  of  the  diBtrict  why  not  attempted.  A  not« 
only  gi^en  of  the  previous  revenue  administration. 

I  2.    Occupation  of  Delhi  in  1803  and  arrangements  then  made. 

§  3.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  as  Resident— Mr.  Seton— Charles  Metcalfe— goes 
to  Haidaribdd^  Alexander  Ross— Charles  Metcalfe  aj^in— Sir  Edwaj^d 
Colebrooke— Martin— -Murder  of  William  F'raser  in  1835— fhomas  Theophilus 
Metcalfe— Simon  Fraser— changes  after  the  mutiny. 

{  4.    The  Delhi  District— changes  in  administrative  divisions. 

§  5.    The  character  of  the  administration  can  be  only  briefly  glanced  at. 

f  6.  It  was  patriarchal--«nd  unequal  at  times— remarks  showing  this— 
A  treasury  officer  of  the  old  days— An  official  passage. of  arms— Old  adnil- 
nistrative  practice  in  cases  of  theft- The  *old  order'  compared  with  the 
*  new  * — (toot  notes). 

§  7.  Personal  responsibility  of  TahsUdirs— An  old  way  of  paying  off 
revenue— balances — (foot  note). 

§  8.    Results  of  harsh  revenue  administration— Official  slang  and  wit. 

§  9.  Miscellaneous  revenue  facts — Report  on  the  revenue  system  1819 — 
Tenures— Distribution  of  assessment — Sharing  of  produce— Payments  in 
cash  and  kind— Commutation — Payments  to  village  servants- Ejectment  of 
tenants  and  occupancy  rights— Kharif  crops— Sugarcane  cultivation  has  dec- 
lined in  the  KhAdar — increased  in  the  Hangar — ^  Mukaddami '  fees  not  regular 
charges— Statistics  of  some  Sunipat  villages  as  compared  with  their  presctnt 
figures— Takkavi — Wells  in  canal  villages — Remissions  of  revenue— Allu- 
vion and  diiuvion— Compensation  for  laud  taken  up. 

§  10.  MiMellaneous  facts — Prohibition  against  exportation  of  grain— r 
'B^gir'  prohibited  in  1820— Revision  of  customs'  rules — Coffee  growing  in 
1824 — Tax  on  alienations  of  propertv — '  Meteorology  ' — ^The  road  cess— status 
of  the  Ballabgarh  Raja — Salt  mude  m  his  territory. 

11.    Tahailarrangements— Sunipat— Delhi— Ballabgarh. 


§  12.  Summary  settlements— Settlement  operations  always  in  progress -« 
Dates  of  settlements  iu  the  ordinary  way— Bidhnauli  collections— (foot  note). 

§  13.    Farms— W.  Fraser  and  the  Fraser  family— (foot  note). 

§  14.  Summaiy  of  the  characteristics  of  Sunipat  administration — Note 
on  Sunipat  in  1836 — Irrigation — Soils  how  described— remark  on  above. 

§  15.  The  Regular  Settlement— its  financial  results— Mr.  Edmonstone's 
Remarks— Remarks  on  them — and  on  the  assessment — Expectations  of  the 
Settlement  Officer  then— how  far  realised — Reductions  found  necessary  in  the 
BAngar -Thana  khurd  land  reclaimed— (foot  note)— The  KhAdar— Summary 
of  remarks  on  last  settlement. 

{  16.    Delhi  tahsil— Farms— Assessment  reported  by  John  Lawrence. 

§17.    Prosperity  of  the  pargannah  as  then  described, 

§  18.    Subsequent  fiscal  history— Sales— Reductions. 

S  19.  Ballabgarh— memo,  hy  F.  Cooper  1861— The  148  villages  o€ 
Bcgolar  Settlement— Pargannah  Pali— Pakal— Mr.  Barnes'  report  in  1841. 

S  20.    Summary  of  fiscal  history  of  Ballabgarh. 

§  21.    Collections  under  the  old  assessments  and  general  revenue. 

S  22.    State  of  Delhi  District  during  the  mutiny-  -The  king^s  oondttot— • 
Th»  dty  of  Delhi,  May— September  1857.    The  banya's  discomfort— ^%yrb«- 
ienoe  of  the  Banundirs— Tmffic  not  safe — Want  of  money— and  1^  rsne^y — 
I  The  Raja  of  Bftlkbgarh^Kawab  of  Jhajjar. 
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§  23.    Xoble  exceptions  to  the  general  disloyalty— Mir  Hidayat  AIL 

§  24.    The  men  of  lahakpur. 

§  25.     Other  cases  of  good  service — ^The  Kaildna  men—Pallah. 

§  26.  General  disaffection  and  its  punishment — Revenue  collections — 
The  Special  Commission — Trial  of  the  king — Disarming  of  the  population 
and  transfer  to  the  Punjab — A  *  mutineer '  shot  but  not  killed — (foot  note). 

CuAPTEP.  X. — History  of  tlie  Operationt  of  the  Prtstnt  Settlement. 

§  1.  Distribution  of  villages  at  the  commencement  of  settlement  opera- 
tions—District boundary  with  the  North  West  Provinces — (foot  note). 

§  2.    Regular  Settlement  and  Summary  Settlement  villages. 

§  3.  Authority  for  and  principles  of  assessment — Government  share — 
Pr.-Kluce  Estimate — Rent  rate  and  other  data  to  be  considered— Revenue — 
lUte3  to  be  reported. 


S  4 

§ 


5. 


Gixzettcd  Officers  with  the  Settlement. 
Sulwrdinate  Staff. 


§  6.  First  instructions  for  measurements-  •  -Boundary  disputes— Riverain 
villages— Scale  of  measurement — *  Parti  Jadld* — Attestation  by  Supervising 
Officers. 

§  7.  Demarcation  of  boundaries— Boundary  pillars— Work  finished—- 
Cases  of  dispute  in  each  tahsfl— (foot  note) — Hasanpur— Kurar  boundary  dis- 
pute— Progress  year  by  year. 

§  8.     Preparation  of  *  Kham  Khewat  *    (Preliminary  Statement  of  hold- 
ings)— Patwari's    papena— The   Old    Settlement   papers— Order    as    to    the 
authority  of   previous  record— Genealogical  Tables— ' Kham  Khewat'   work 
tirrfshed — Progress  year  by  year. 
* 

§  9.  Measurements  of  Ullages  and  Khasras — Progress  year  by  year — 
Instructions  for  making  entries — 1.  Boundaries  of  fielils— 2  Measurements 
of  riverain  "i-illages— 3.  Roads — 4.  Former  numbers  of  fields — 6.  Form  of 
Khcwra— 6.  *  Maunisr  and  *  Ghair  Mauriisi  *  terms- 7.  Entries  in  Khaara— 
8.  liuld  for  calculatiug  fractions  in  measurements— 9.  Names  of  soils — 10. 
Irrigated  lands. 

§  10.    Rough  '  Parchas.' 

§  II.  Measurement  work  done  by  patwArfs— Appearance  of  the  amfn — 
His  disappearance— Yearly  Papers  and  Village  Diary  discontinued — Fines  on 
^atwj&ris. 

§  12.  Comparison  with  revenue  survey  measurements — Difference  of 
t(ie  settlement  measurements — Statement  showing  Detailed  Settlement  Areas. 

§  13.  Attestation  of  rights — how  m>ide— Attestation  at  the  village — 
Attestation  if  honestly  done  is  nearly  perfect,  but  in  practice  there  are  failings. 
Pi'ogress  yeai-  by  year — Orders  of  Settlement  Officer  as  to  attestation— Mort- 
gages— Government  property — Dates — Mortgagee  in  possession— An  absen- 
tee's interest — Numerous  names  in  successive  khiltds — Land  leased  for  term 
of  settlement. 

§  IL  Enquiries  into  rights  of  tenants— A  separate  'misl'  for  each 
village- Effect  of  former  entries— Attestation  of  rents. 

§  15.  The  Wajib-ul-arz  or  Administration  V&peT — Right  of  Government 
to  cut  grass — what  the  paper  consists  of — how  it  ^vas  prepared. 

§  IG.  Government  rights  to  minerals  how  attested — Molarband — Arang- 
pnr-~Chalk  pits  in  certain  villages. 

f  \7,    'Malbft'  in  the  Administration  Paper^ 
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§  18.    Attestation  of  the  RiwAj-i-iim. 

§  19.    Fairing  of  the  Record— Style  of  execution — Alterations. 

§  20.  Distribution  of  Fair  ParchaB  of  Holdings— Amount  thus  to  be 
realised. 

§  21.  Village  Statements — Will  the  Deputy  Commissioner  kindly  add 
to  and  correct  them  ? 

§  22.  No  separate  Record  of  Rights  in  water-courses— 1.  Why  not  on 
the  Jamna  Canal— 2.  Why  not  in  the  case  of  Irrigation  from  iiill— water 
streams. 

§  23.    Maps  of  the  '  db^l ' — not  found  time  for. 

§  24.    The  preservation  of  rough  attestation  papers. 

§  25.  Papers  composing  the  Settlement  Record — Naksha  Chahat— Final 
Proceeding. 

§  26.  Judicial  work  of  the  Settlement — Revenue  cases — ^Vicissitudes 
of  patw^ls. 

§  27.    Expenses  of  the  Settlement. 

§  28.  Imperial  and  Provincial  services — Allowances— Travelling  allow- 
ances. 

§  29.    Details  of  Imperial  and  Provincial  service  grants. 

§  30.  Settlement  Fees— Mode  of  disbursing  sums  under  this  account — 
Chief  items  of  expenditure. 

Chapter  XL—  The  Assesfment 

§  1.  The  work  of  assessment  partly  mine  partly  Mr.  W(x>d'B — Revision 
of  Note-Book  Jamas  necessary  especially  in  Ballabgarh — Delhi  tahsil— Sunipat. 

§  2.    Distribution  of  Ballabgarh  villages  by  circles. 
§  3.     Khddar— Bdngar  circle. 

§  i.  The  Bdngar  circle— Canal  bridges  and  their  bearing  on  the  assess- 
ment. 

§  5.  Dahri  circle. 

§  6.  Zerkohi  circle— Deposit  of  sand. 

§  7.  Ehaadrjtt  circle. 

§  8.  Kohl  cirole-^Bandfl. 

§  9.  Qeneral  facts  bearing  on  the  asBesBment. 

§  10.  Review  of  Mr.  Wood*s  report  by  the  Commissioner — Statement 
showing  Settlement  Officer's  and  Commissianer^s  Kates. 

§  11.    Data  of  assessment. 

§  12.    Amended  produce  estimates — Comparative  Statement  of  Jamas. 

§  13.  DifferencMi  as  to  Principles  of  Assessment  between  Settlement 
Officer  and  the  Commissioner.     (1)  Irrigated  rates. 

§  14.    Eaebavells. 

§  15.    (3)  Special  dry  rate  on  *  Barah  *   unirrigated. 

§  IIS.  Procedure  before  annooncement  of  villap^e  jamas — Announce- 
mente  bov  made— how  received— Results  Chakwdr  for  the  tahsfL 

{17.     Appeals — consequence  in  some  cases  of  reductions  thereby  given. 
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§  1 8.  Remarks  on  the  differences  from  Iievenue  Rates  ChakAvdr — Direc- 
tions of  Government  as  to  aiwes^meut  in  particular  circlea — The  Kohf  Circle 
udfieBsmentdk 

§  19.  Progressive  assessments  for  10  Villages— My  rensons  for  proposing 
them— Ordei-a  of  the  Financial  Commissioner — remarks  explaining  them — 
Assessments  likely  Ut  drive  out  the  proprietors  must  sometimes  be  made — 
(foot  note) — Calculation  of  progression  how  made.  Villages  under  piogrensive 
jamas. 

§  20.    Summary  df  results  of  assessment^and  forecast. 

§  21.  Special  features  of  the  tahsll  requiring  attention  of  the  revenue 
authorities— (1).  Shor  in  Khadar  villages — (2).  Damage  done  by  the  Okhla- 
b'iud — (3).  Deterioration  cf  hill  soil  by  reason  of  formation  of  ravines — 
l^stimate  of  extent  of  the  range  of  influence  of  the  Band — (foot  note)— (4). 
l>ei)0sit  of  sjiiid  silt — (5).  Prolonged  submersion  in  the  Dahii  Cirole — The 
Lalkitabs  should  always  be  consultbd. 

§  22.  Irrigation  from  Agra  Canal« 

§  23.  Distribution  of  villages  in  chaks— (Delhi  tahsll). 

§  24.  The  Khidar— Bdngar  Circla. 

§  25.  B&ngar  Circle. 

§  26.  Dahri  or  Ddbar  Circle, 

§  27.  Zerkohi  Circle. 

S  28.  Kohl  Circle. 

§  29.  Khandrat  Circle. 

§  30.  Circle  rates  of  the  Settlement  Officer  and  the  Commissioner. 

§  31.  Differences  in  the  various  circles— Dahri  of  KhAdar — BiSngar — 
T)ahri  chdhi  and  bhdr— Kohi  rausli— Dahri  rate  on  '  bands.'— Present  state  of 
facts. 

S  32.    Results  of  application  of  rates— Comparative  Statement  of  Jamas. 

§  82  a.     Form.ition  of  a  Jhil  Chak  in  Chak  Ddbar. 

§  33.  Report  on  Civil  Station  assessments— Naztil  property  held  by  the 
Municipal  Committee. 

§  34.  Assessment  Circles— (Sunipat  Tahsfl)  —Minor  differences  in  each 
circle— (1).  Low  riverain— (2).  Main  KhAdar— (3).  West  Khddar— (4).  Bdngar 
;East  Ridge— (6).  Canal  valley— (6).  West  Bdngar. 

§  35.     Crops  in  the  two  chaks. 

§  36.    Reason  for  giving  pretty  fully  facts  of  Revenue  Rate  Report. 

§  37.  Increase  of  *  waste  *  in  the  Bdngar— meaning  of  this  fact — Increase 
of  cultivation  in  the  Khdfiar  whence  made— Changes  in  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation summed  up— Canal  area — Markets  and  general  development — Rise  in 
prices — Increase  in  population.' 

§  88.    Assessment  of  the  Kh&dar— Rates. 

§  39.  Assessment  of  the  Bangar — Difficulties — Impending  changes  in 
irrigation  power. 

§  40.  *  Reh ' — difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  damage  done  by 
it— Various  stages  described— (1)  ruin— ^2)  second  stage— (3)  inceptive  stage. 

§  41.  Change  in  method  of  assessment — "  Unirrigateii  aspect'* — mean- 
ing of  the  terms. 
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§  42.    Owner's  mte. 

§  43.    Rates  for  the  Bdngar.    Results  ol  aBseasment  in  the  tahsil. 

§  44.    Announcement  of  jamaa» 

§  45.  Comparison  of  old  and  new  jamas  uncertain,  why.  Prospect  of 
^restricted  irrigation.  {Subsequent  reaction.  The  Settlement  Officer's  earnest 
hope. 

§  46.  Villages  under  Canal  irrigation  assessed  at  more  than  a  "  true  dry 
rates  assessment."  In  Delhi  Tahsil  none.  Sunipat  Tahsil  four.  Villages 
assessed  under  a  true  dry  asse&flmeiit^  20,  1  in  Delhi  and  19  in  Suni{»at. 

§  47.  General  points  in  the  assessment.  AUuyion  and  Diluvion.  Rule 
of  property  on  the  Delhi  riverain.  Previous  rule  as  to  treatment  of  di-allu- 
vion,  and  .practice  of  the  villages  as  to  interval  adjustment.  New  rule,  every 
change  is  dealt  with.  Check  of  di-alluvion  measurements  in  starting  the  new 
settlement.  Statement  of  Alluvion  aild  Diluvion.  Moderation  in  assessing 
new  alluvial  land«     (Foot  note).     Shikargah  Tilori,  (foot  note). 
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List  of  the  viore  important  Errata  and  Corrigenda 

in  the  Delhi  Settlement  Report. 

In  page  2  at  line  5  from  the  top  for  Gohiin  read  Goliana. 

Do.  7  re  bridg^ing  the  *  Burhi ya  Naddi/  subs' itute  the 
f*)llowincr.  **  During  t!>e  dozen  years  or  mord 
"t'lat  ihe  Public  Works  Departnaent  liave  had 
"charge  of  the  road,  no  bridge  h:is  been  bnilr  on 
**  this  spot,  but  pri'j)arations  nre  now  (1883)  being 
"  made  to  supply  this  conspicuous  want." 

Da  43  at  line  13  from  the  top  insert  another  '  is  *  be* 
tween   *  is  *   and  *  the.* 

Do»  46  at  line  4  'fronl  the  bottom — for  '  they  * — read 
'  the  pt  ople/ 

Do.         56  para.  07  and  CS  add  note  : — * 

"  Sinct^  the  above  wns  written,  t  have  had 
*'an  opportunity  of  spec: al  examination  of  the 
"  Delhi  and  Bailabiiarh  Tahsils,  with  reference  to 
"  the  question  of  '  bands/  and  now  think  my 
"advocacy  of  the  restoratiors  and  improvcraenfc 
"  of  these  i'rig  .tion  works  sciircely  strong  enough. 
"  There  are  numbeis  of  sp.)ts  wi.ere  a  valuable 
"  protection  fiom  drought  aisd  famine  can  be 
"obtained,  and  1  would  urge  the  District  Com- 
"  niittee  not  to  stop  in  the  systematic  prosecution 
"  of  such  works  ti  1  an  account  shall  have  been 
"given  of  every  cousidrrable  stream  now  making 
"its  \Nay  down  the  hill  sides,  its  precious  fluid 
"either  escaping  direct  into  the  river,  or  falling 
"into  a  noxi<ais  jhil.  I  am  thankful  lo  say  that; 
"tlie  present  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  T.  W. 
"  Smyth,  concurs  with  me  in  his  s-nse  of  the 
"uigency  and  import ince  of  these  works.  Some 
"  of  my  remarks  on  the  bauds  in  detail  would 
"  now  be  more  favourable.*' 

Do.         68  in  line  5  from  the  bottom,  add  1 — 

'Thougli  there  is  good  hope  now  (1883) 
'that  ihey  will  become  such.  If  sites  are  well 
'  select*  d  some  very  valuable  'bands'  may  be 
*  made  here.' 

Do.        79  line  25  from  the  top  for  *  naturarl  *  read  '  natural. 

Do.        88  line  12  from  the  top  for  *  these '  read  *  there.* 
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In  page   88  footnote  for  *  chagan  *  read  '  Chajjan/ 
Do.         95  footnote  for  *  relatives '  read   '  relations.' 

Do.       104  line  6  from  the  top,  insert  *  in '  between  '  than 
and  '  io.' 

Do.       105  line   10   from   the  bottom  for  'duntaun'  read 

*  dantaun.* 

Do.       116   line   12    from   the  top   for    'pitkandhi'    read 
*pitkaudi.' 

Do.       117   line   16   from    the    top   for    '  lamenss '     read 
'  lameness.' 

Do.       169  line  2  from  the  figured   statement  for  '  entires ' 
read  '  entries.* 

Do,       171  line    17   from   the   top,  for  'punishment'  read 
'  to  punish.' 

Do.       177  line  12  from  the  top  for  *  require '  read  '  required.' 

Do.       209  line  3  from  the  top  for  '  lie  '  read  '  lee.' 

Do.       209  add   as   footnote   on   the   subject   of  the  '  reh ' 
drainage. 

'*  On  this  point  of  likeliljood  of  increase  of 
"  damage.  I  find  now  (1883)  I  was  wrotig.  The 
•*  *  reh  '  has  increased  cons  derably  in  Rome  villa- 
"ges,  and  a  separate  report  will  be  probably 
"  necessary  on  their  revenue  condition," 

Do.       211  line  9  for  *  Deva  Mandi '  read  *  Dera  Mandi.' 

Do.      241   line  12   for    '  Rb.   2,665/-  acres '  read    '  2,665 
acres.' 

Do.      241  line  14  for  'their'  read  'thus.' 

Do,       255  line  25  for  '  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 

*  of  each  set  *  read  *  the  proportion  borne  by  their 
'  number  to  the  whole  set  of  patwaris.' 

261  line  9  for  '  of '  read  '  in.' 

Do,      267  line  32  from  the  top  for  '  become '  read  '  becomes.' 
Do.       267  line  34  for  '  as '  read  '  in.' 

Do.  Appendix  iv  A.  page   xliv  line  5  for  '  whether ' 

read  *  when.' 

Do,  Appendix     xi     page     cxxxii — in     remarks    on 

'  Lahrara '  fair — for  *  over  it '  read  '  over  the  spot.' 
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PART  l.-- General  account  of  the  District  % 

CHAPTER  I. 
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cal  position. 
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Para.  3. 

Boondaries. 


General,  aspect  of  the  District  with  some  account 
of  its  drainage,  climate  and  rainfall. 

§  1.  The  district  of  Delhi,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
a  long  strip  of  country  lying  on  the  right,  that  is  the  western 
side  of  the  Jamni.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divid- 
ed into  three  Tahsfis — Sunipat  in  the  north,  Ballahgarh  on 
the  south,  and  Delhi  in  the  centre.  The  city  of  Delhi  which 
is  conspicuously  marked  on  any  map  of  India,  overlookn  the 
river  at  a  point  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  middle  of  the 
district  with  a  Geographical  position  given  as  Latitude  28'', 
39,'  40"  N.  and  Longitude  77°,  17',  45"  E.' 

§  2,  The  greatest  length  of  tlie  district  is  in  a  direct 
line  from  Chilkand  in  the  north  to  Mohin^  in  the  south, 
about  76  miles.  The  average  breadth  is  18  miles,  the  broad- 
est place  being  opposite  Delhi  itself  where  it  measures  nearly 
26  miles.  The  actual  area  of  the  district  by  the  last  Revenue 
Survey  is  803,098  acres,  giving  1,255  square  miles. 

§  3.  The  Jaran^,  having  an  almost  uniform  direction 
slightly  to  the  East  of  South,  forms  its  eastern  boundary 
throughout  the  whole  length,  dividing  it  from  the  Bd^ghpat 
Tahsil,  Meerut  district.  North  West  Provinces,  which  reaches 
down  as  far  as  village  Tehrl  Daulatpur  11  miles  north  of 
Delhi.  Below  this  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  lies  the 
Ghdziab^d  Tahsil  of  the  same  district  as  'far  as  opposite 
Okhla  7  miles  south  of  Delhi.  Further  again  to  the  south 
down  to  Makanpur  the  border  village,  comes  district  Buland- 
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shahar,  Sikandarabdd  Tahsll.  On  the  north,  Tahsil  Pdaipat 
of  the  Karnal  district  is  the  boundary.  On  the  west  the 
Sample  Tahsil  of  Rohtak  reaches  down  as  far  as  opposite 
Kiindal  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Sun i pat.  Below  this 
Tahsils  Gohan  and  Jhajjar  of  the  same  district,  the  former 
reaching  as  far  as  Isliikpur,  Pane  Gharib  22  miles  nearly 
due  west  of  Delhi, and  Jhajjar  thence  forward  as  far  as  Deorala. 
Then  comes  the  Sadar  .TahsII  of  the  Qurgio'n  district  down 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Ballabgarh.  The  Palwal  Tahsil 
of  Qurg^n  forms  the  boundary  to  the  south. 

§  4.  The  tract  thus  limited,  though  exhibiting  none  of 
<the  beauties  of  mountainous  districts,  possesses  a  Qonsider- 
able  diversity  of  physical  feature,  and  in  parts  is  not  wanting 
in  picturesqueness.  This  it  owes  to  the  hills  and  to  the 
river.  The  former,  which  at  the  southern  end  join  on  to  the 
hills  of  Mewat  and  so  meet  with  the  Arwalis,'at  the  other 
fitart  from  the  river  at  Wazi  rabid,  4  miles  north  of  Delhi,  and 
akirting  the  present  city  on  the  north-west  and  west  stretch 
away  nearly  due  south  to  Mihrauli.  Before  reaching  this 
place,  however,  they  branch  out  into  two  halves,  one  going 
full  south  the  other  sweeping  round  in  a  curve  to  the  south- 
east to  Arangpur  whence  again  it  turns  south-west  and  unit- 
ing with  the  other  branch  below  Bhitt  holds  on  southward 
to  Kot,  and  so  out  of  the  district  into  Gurgion.  But  though 
the  main  direction  may  thus  be  described,  there  are  here 
and  there  irregularly  shaped  spurs  which  break  the  continui- 
ty of  the  range,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  extend  its  area. 
The  irregular  oval  enclosed  by  the  biianching  halves  above 
spoken  of  is  really  a  plateau  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  lying  high 
and  generally  dry — but  with  a  very  useful  slope  to  the  south- 
east. Here  in  diflFerent  places  are  earth-work  dams  aggregat- 
ing several  miles  in  length,  made  to  catch  the  drainage  ;  all 
more  or  less  broken  and  ruinous.  Of  these  more  will  be  said' 
further  on, 

§  5;  The  hills  of  Delhi  though  not  attractive  in  them- 
selves give  a  pleasant  view  across  the  Jamni,  and  in  clear 
weather  allow  it  is  said  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Himalayas, 
Their  surface  is  generally  bare,  supporting  little  or  no  vege- 
tation save  a  stunted  *klkar'  (Acacia- Arabica)  or  'karil' 
(Capparis  aphylla)  or  the  small  bush  of  the  '  bdrl'  (Zizyphus 
nummularia)  which  with  its  prickly  thorn  is  so  inhospitable 
to  the  foot  traveller.  The  surface  of  the  ^ound  is  sprinkled- 
with  thin  laminae  of  mica  which  shine  in  the  sunlight  like 
gold.  The  stone  which  juts  up  from  the  ground  here  and 
there  is  hard  and  often  sharp-edged.    Water  of  course  lies 
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very  deep,  and  irrigation  by  well  almost  every  where  imprac- 
ticable. A  moderate  pasture  is  obtained  by.  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  heided  by  Gujar  boys.  This  tribe  has  appro- 
priated almost  entirely  the  hill  villages,  as  they  suit  their 
pastoral  traditions,  And  pastoral  -traditions  are  less  re- 
pugnant than  a  settled  husbandry  to  thieving  a  habit  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Gujar.*  The  highest  point  of  the 
range  probably  is  near  Bliati — 104-5  feet  above  the  sea  and 
36()f  above  the  Jamnd  Railway  Bridge  at  Delhi.  Tho 
breadth  varies  greatly.  At  Arangpur  it  is  *notr  Jess  thau 
ten  miles,  while  toward  the  northern  end  the  hills  dwindle 
into  a  mere  rocky  ridge  only,  a  few  yards  broad.  That 
'  Ridge,'  however,  since  the  memorable  hot  weather  of  1857 
is  a  name  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  Englishmen. 

§  6.  The  hills  divide  the  district  into  two  part*?. 
The  northern  which  is  the  larger  is  slUo  the  more  fertile 
and  more  populous.  Withoyt  going  minutely  into  details 
which  will  with  more  advantage  be  treated  of  in  describing 
the  various  Assessment  Circles,  it  may  be  said  that  thia 
larger  half  of  the  district  consists  of  three  parts  the  Khadar 
or  Riverain  of  the  Jamnd — the  Bangar  or  Level  Mainland, 
and  the  Dabar  or  Lowland  subject  "to  .floods.  The  Khadar 
lies  rather  low,  has  a  light  sandy   soil,  and  easy  irrigation. 

from  wells. 

• 

The  Bdngar  is  higher,  and  by  nature,  dryer.  The  W.J. 
Canal,  however,  traverses  its  whole  length  and  atfords  a  too 
copious  irrigation  which  has  produced  a  sad  effect  on  the 
appearance  of    the   country.     The  most  casual  observation 


*  His  character  for  industry  and  general  eligibility  as  a  neighbour  is 
indicated  by  the  rhyme. 

*  Y&  bas6  Gi^ar,  yk  rah^  tijar.' ! 

May  the  place  remain  uninhabited  or  dwelt  in  by  a  Gujar  !  Mr.  Lyatl 
in  his  Kangra  Settlement  Ixeport  Appendix  V.  Proverb  No.  18  gives  & 
somewhat  different  ipeaning  to  the  phrase.  But  the  optative  meaning  here 
is,  I  think,   indicated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

King  Toghlak  was  building  his  fort  at  the  same  time  that  the  Pfr 
Niz4m-ud-dln  was  making  a  stair-case  well  (*blloll.')  The  holy  man 'ft 
workmen  Laboured  day  and  night,  but  those  of  the  king  required  rest. 
Filled  with  envy  the  king  sent  orders  that  no  '  banyA  *  should  supply  the 
Pir  with  oil,  so  that  the  workmen  might  have  no  light.  However,  the- 
miraculous  power  of  their  employer  enabled  the  night-workers  to  burik 
water  instead  of  oil,  and  in  return  to  the  message  from  the  king,  the- 
saint  -uttered  the  anathema  quoted.  Toglilakiib^d  is  now  a  Gi^jar  village.. 
For  other  sayings  of  the  kind  see  para.  87.  . 

t  Making  the  bridge  itself  685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The? 
highest  .reconled    flocxl   of    the    river  at  this  x>oint  was  673 *7  feet     The 
sun  dial  in  the  Fori  at  Delhi  gives  825  feet,    but  this  I  fancy  ia  somewhat, 
too  high.  * 
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during  a  ride  across  the  Bfingar  would  show  hundreds  of 
acres  whitened  or  half  whitened  by  the  destructive  *'reh  *  or 
•shor/  The  soil  is. naturally  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  that  of  the  Khddar,  being  of  a  firmer  consistency.  The 
country  is  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  water  courses. 
Nearly  on  the  boundary  of  the  Khadar  and  the  Bingar  the 
Great  Trunk  Road  runs  almost  due  north  up  to  the  end  of 
the  district. 

The  Ddbar  lies  to  the  west  of  the  hills  and  consists 
of  the  low  ground  or  basin  scooped  out  by  their  westward 
drainage,  and  the  floods  of  the  Sahibi  Naddi  which  comes 
down  through  Qurgdon  from  Alwar.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
country  is  under  water  for  many  miles  round  Chhiohi  and 
the  villages  near  it :  as  the  rains  subside  and  the  cold 
weather  comes  on,  the  greater  part  of  the  floods  is  carried 
off  Into  the  Jamnd  by  the  Najafgarh  Jhil  Escape — but  the 
Jhfl  itself  always  covers  a  groat  many  acres  with  the  resi- 
duum which  lies  in  a  hollow,  south  of  the  villages  of  Bdhlol- 
pur  Dahri  and  Zainpur. 

•  §  7.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  drainage  of  the  hills 
hollowed  out  the  Najafgarh  Jhil,  so  too  the  division  of  the 
Khildar  and  Bdngar  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  erratic 
wandering  of  the  Jamni  from  its  ancient  bed.  The  river 
enters  the  district  at  a  height  of  some  710  feet,  and  leaves 
it  at  about  630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  with  a  course 
within  the  Delhi  limits  of  rather  over  90  miles  and  an 
average  fall  of  between  10  and  11  inches  to  the  mile.  The 
general  direction  has  been  already  mentioned  as  nearly  due 
Bouth.  •  In  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  thtf  river  has  a 
considerable  breadth  swelling  in  places  to  several  miles  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  some  25  feet.  In  the  cold  weather 
i^  normal  depth  is  said  to  be  four  feet  only ;  the  stream  is 
Only  sufiBcient  to  supply  the  three  canals  which  draw  from 
it  ( the  eastern,  and  the  western  Jamnd,  and  the  Agra  Canal ) 
and  is  then  fordable  in  many*  places.  Tlie  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  low,  and  the  bed  sandy,  but  there,  is  said 
to  be  "abed  of  firm  rock"  under  the  site  of  the  Agra  Canal 
weir'  at  OkhU.  Religious  reverence  is  due*  to  the  Jamna 
from  the  Hind6,  thoygh  in  a  less  degree  than  to  the  Qanges.-f- 

*  Not  in  "almost  every  poiat"  as  stated  in  the  Gazetteer  page  4. 

•  t  A  mixture  of  rationalism  in  spiritual  matters  is  apparent  even  in 
India.  When  asked  the  reason  why  the  Ganges  was  more  sacred  than  the 
Jamnd^  a  Hindu  ( of  course  heretically )  rephed.  '*  Because  its  water  never 
putrefies."  Fifty  years  ago  the  assertion  would  certainly  have  been — **  It 
does  not  putrefy  because  it  is  so  sacred." 
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It  passes  close  under  the  Fort  at  Delhi,  and  it  must  always 
have  rounded  the  Eastern  point  of  the  rocky  'Ridge'  at 
WaziiAbdd.  But  in  the  northern  patrt  of  the  district  it 
appears  formerly  to  have  had  a  course  much  to  the  west  of 
that  which  it  holds,  at  present.  The  drainage  channel 
called  the  *Budhi  ndli, '  which  comes  down  under  the  very 
doors  of  Sunipat,  would  seem  by  the  conformation  of  the 
country  to  have  been  the  old  bed  of  the  Jamn&,  and  this  is 
supported  by  strong  and  general  tradition.  The  course  of 
the  Budhi  marks  off  the  division  of  the  country  into  Khadar 
and  B&ngar.  The  Khadar  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  lies 
low,  may  be  defined  as  the  soil  which  at  some  time  or 
other  lay  either  under  the  river  or  to  the  east  of  it.  *The 
Bdngar  in  old  times  lay  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
stream,  and  the  ascent  of  the  old  bank  is  in  most  places 
plainly  visible.  How  or  when  the  river  changed  its  course 
is  not  known,  but  there  seems  some  probability  that  the 
change  was  violent  rather  than  a  gradual  one.  The  physical 
conformation  above  alluded  to  favours  this,  while  some 
countenance  is  also  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  shapes 
of  the  village  areas  in  the  Kh&dar  do  not  at  all  suggest  a 
gradually  elongating  boundary  as  would  probably  be  the  case 
had  the  river  gradually  receded.  Nor  is  the  latter  supposi- 
tion rendisred  likely  by  the  circumstances,  so  far  aa  known, 
of  the  origin  of  those  villages.  There  is  a  Kh&dar  Chak  in 
Panipat  Tahsil  of  Karnal,  so  that  the  locality  of  disturbance 
is  beyond  my  ken.  -It  may  at  any  rate  be  considered  certain 
that  the  river  once  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Sunipat  and 
down  south  by  Narela,  to  somewhere  near  Azadpui-f-  on 
the. Grand  Trunk  Road  near  Delhi,  where,  beginning  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  hills,  it  must  have  turned  sharply  to  the 
east.  Below  Delhi  its  course  seems  to  have  been  in  the  same 
way  immediately  east  of  the  B^ngar  bank.  This  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  abuts  alnaost  directly  on  the 
stream  where  it  now  runs ;  the  soil  is  hard,  high,  anil  in 
many  places,  rocky.  The  Khidar  after  re-appearing  in  the 
fertile   lowlands  of  Indarpat   and   Qhyaspur  is  again  cut  off 

•  An  interesting  evidence  of  this  (first  suggested  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Ibbetson)  is  the  elongated  slip-like  shapes  of  most  of  the  eastern  Bangar 
villages.  They  evidently  abutted  on  the  river,  and  part  of  their  areas  is 
made  up  of  the  KhAdar  laud  deserted  by  it.  But  east  of  this  again  the 
land  is  slightly  higher,  also  favouring  the  theory  of  a  sudden  change  to 
the  east. 

+  This  of  course  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  country  east  of  this  • 
line  is  Khidar.     As  a  fact  it  is,  and  it  was  not;. well  done,   I  think,  to  class    ' 
some  of  it  as  Bangar.     This,  however,  probably  was  because  some  villages 
took  canal  water.    The  point  is  noticed  further  on— see  para,  243. 
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at  Okhld,  where  the  B^ngar  bank  juts  boldly  forward,  givin<y 
an  ad  vantfigeous  site  for  the  bead  of  the  Agra  Canal.     For  some 
few  miles  below   this  the  ground  continues  the  same,  but 
then  the  old  river  would  seem   to  have  taken  again  a  more 
westerly  course  than  the  present— to  have  passed  close  by  the 
ancient  village  of  Tilpat :    then    turning    again   south-east 
along  a  'nala'  still  visible,  to  have  rounded  closely  the  high 
bank    on   which  the   Khddar-Bangar    villages    in  this  part 
mostly  stand.     From    Gharora  to  Cli^ensd  this  line  is  very 
conspicuous.     The  Khddar  south  of   Delhi    is  thus  a  very 
narrow  slip,  of  country,  often  only  a  single  village  in  breadth. 
§  8.     The   country   immediately  south  of    Delhi  as  far 
as  M4hrauH,   Tdghlakdbdd,  and  Molarband  is  rocky  and  un- 
dulating.    This  and  the  picturesque  ruins  abounding  almost 
everywhere  give  the  scene  an    interest  not  often    found   in 
the  plains  of  India.     Beyond  this   again   to   the  south  the 
country  lying  between  the  hills  to  the  west  and  the   Khadar 
already  described  on  the  east,  becomes  more  flat  and  open, 
and  so  fit  for  the  passage  down  the  eastern  side  of  its  length 
of  the  Agra  Canal  which  keeps  an  almost  perfectly   strai^^ht 
course  at  a  low  level  down  into  the  Palwal  Tahsil.     ParaTlel 
with  it,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  metalled  road  to  Agra  which 
passes  through  Ballabgarh  at  a  distance  of  22   miles   from 
Delhi.*     The  soil  of  this  part  is  mostly  a  light  sandy  loam; 
which  under   good    hands   is  very   fairly   productive^     The 
country  between  the  Agra  Road  and   the  hills  to  the  west,* 
begins  to  get  level  a  few  miles  below  Badarpur;  it  is  mostly 
gaudy,  bearing  the   detritus  from  the  hill  slopes,  antl  in  the 
rainy  months  is  marshy  and  in  places  flooded— the  passage  of 
the  water  is  toward  the  south  where  it  debouches  at  the -ton 
of  the  Palwal  Tahsil.      •  ^ 

§  9.  The  above  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  physical 
features  of  Delhi.  .  Some  of  them  will  be  described  in 
greater  detail  further  on  in  connection  with  special  mat- 
ters relating  to  revenue.  But  I  think  it  well  here  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  drainage  of  the  district.  The  subject 
is   of  primary   importance  from   a  revenue  point   of   view 

•  It  is  not  correct  to  say  as  has  been  said  in  the  District  Gazetteer  that 
this  part  "i*  naturally  the  poorest  and  least  fertile  of  the  District."  The 
whole  hill  tract  and  much  of  the  land  under  the  hills  in  various  parts  is 
inferior  to  the  BaUabgarh  B^ngar.  Nor  is  it  "  almost  entirely  depen 
dent  on  the  seasons  for  its  cultivation."  The  Chak  has  iS36  wells  irri^atinc 
at  a  fair  estimate  7864  acres  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  I  think 
the  information  quoted  must  have  been  obtained  from  Thornton's  Gazet- 
teer which  either  was  inaccurate  or  must  have  described  a  couhtry  quite 
different  in  its.  features  from  tliose  of  the  Ballabijarh  Bingar  as  thev 
are  now.  ^ 
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since  a  regulated  abundance  of  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
'essential  conditions  of  a  prosperous  and  efficient  system 
of  husbandry. 

The  drainage  of  the  Delhi  district  as  may  be  easily 
seen  from  the  map  is  divided  completely  by  the  hills,  and 
may  be  separately  considered  in  these  two  portions.  The 
drainage  of  the  southern  part  is  siipple.  There  are  three 
main  outlets  for  .the  north  Ballabgarh  drainage  in  its  rush 
down  eastward  from  the  hills  to  the  river — the  Barahpuld, 
Tekhand  and  BurhiyA  nsiddfa.  The  general  flow  of  these  water 
courses  which  is  too  violent  in  flood  to  be  of  much  use  in  irriga- 
tion, is  to  the  east,  but  here  and  there  owing  4o  local  pecu- 
liarities of  soil,  their  course  is  changed,  and  they  go  some- 
times east,  sometimes  south. 

The  Barfihpuld  drains  the  slopes  of  the  hilly  villages 
north-east  of  MAhrauli,  and  crossing  the  Agra  Road  under  a 
fine  bridge  (  from  the  number  of  arches  of  which  it  takes 
its  name)  runs  into  the  Kh&dar  just  south  of  Humdyfin's 
tomb.  The  Tekhand  naddf  drains  the  lands  west  of  M^hrauli, 
crosses  the  road  about  4  miles  below  the  Birdhpuld,  runs 
over  the.  canal  by  a  super-passage  2J  miles  below  Okhld, 
and  then  runs  southward  into  the  river.  The  Burhiyd 
naddi  drains  the  whole  of  the  hills  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aramgpur  to  its  south.west  and  south.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Tekhand  nala  and  in  flood  it  is  sometimes  violent  enough  to 
stop  the  passage  of  travellers  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Mathrd  Road.  There  was  a  bridge  here  a  few  years  ago, 
but  having  been  carried  away  in  1875,  it  has  not  been  replaced, 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  the  Public  Works  Department  feeling 
itself  called  on  to  do  so.  The  want  is  a  conspicuous  one,  and 
if  not  supplied  by  Government  might  in  charity  be  seen  to 
by  the  District  Rates  Committee.  The  south  Ballabgarh 
drainage  runs  more  decisively  south-east.  The  torrents  and 
drainage  channels  on  this  part  beginning  from  the  north  are 
as  follows: — 

« 

(1.) — There  is  a  small  channel  issuing  from  the  hills 
south  of  the  village  Meoli  Mahdrajpur  which  comes  down 
on  to  the  low  ground  of  Fatehpur  Chandila,  I  do  not 
think  this  gets  any  further, 

(2.) — A  much  larger  stream  called  the  '  Parsaun '  comes 
down  from  the  Badhkhal  hill  on  the  same  low  ground  in 
Fatehpur  Chandild,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  other.  It 
crosses  the  Agra  Road  under  a  bridge  and  fills  the  tank 
at  Farid&bad.  Thenceforward  it  divides;  one  branch  of 
the  watercoiiTse  goes  down  the  old  imperial  road  toward  tho 
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Majesar  lands  and  then  turns  eastward  on  to  Sihi  The 
second  goes  more  directly  to  Sihi  passing  by  the  '  Abidi '  of 
that  village  and  so  on  near  S6rat  Rim's  garden  to  Ballab- 
garh.  Thence  it  crosses  the  main  road  again  on  to  the  low 
ground  of  Ranherd.  Before  the  Agra  Canal  was  dug  the 
water  used  to  spread  over  the  fields  of  Majheri  and  Chan- 
daoli.  " 

(3.)— A  third  channel  descends  from  the  hills  south  of 
Badhkhal  through  the  Daulatabid  land,  and  round  to  the 
south  through  Ajraundd  into  the  limits  of  Majesar  villa<Te. 
There  it  splits  up  into  two  streams ;  the  main  one  passing 
between  the  two  'Abidis'  of  Majesar  passes  through  the  west 
lands  of  Ballabgarh  on  to  Ranherd  Jhil ;  the  other  passes 
north  of  Majesar  into  S&an  ;  some  water  too  from  this  n^]£ 
conies  down  on  the  south  lands  of  Daulatab4d,  throui^h 
Min4r6  to  S4ran  and  meets  the  last  named  stream  in  the 
'  dahar '  of  Gaunchhl  village. 

(4.)— Another  stream  comes  down  from  the  hills  on  the 
confines  of  BhAnkrI  and  Pill  oii  to  Dabud  lowlands  then 
through  Ghdzipur  and  Nagla  Gujarfin  touching  the  south- 
west  comer  of  Siran,  and  falls  into  Gaunchhi  'dahar' 
When  in  heavy  flood  it  does  not  stop  there  but  passes  on  to 
Shamapur  too. 

.,  (5.)— There  is  a  stream  locally  known  as  'Bandhwfin- 
bAj*  which  comes  down  south  of  the  last  named  on  to  Kherf 
Gfijar. 

(6.)— The  sixth  torrent  comes  out  of  the  Pdli  hiH.  Pass- 
ing by  the  south  of  the  '  Abddi '  of  that  village,  it  goes  to  Kherf 
like  the  other.  ' 

ir  .S^^T/'^^}^^^  nalfi  comes  down  from  the  hills  near 
Kothrft  MuhabatAb&d.  It  passes  to  the  north  of  Pakal  and 
touches  the  north  of  the  Nekpur  lands  joining  with  Nos  5 
and  6  .in  Kherf  G6jaran.  Thence  running  on  through  the 
south-west  corner  of  Nagld  and  the  north  of  Koreishipur  it 
goes  through  Sartirpur  and  Madalpur  and  joins  No  3  and  4 

't?  ^i'w^'uP''^  P®,°f  moistening  the  lands  of  Jhdrsetll 
Kandhaoli,  and  Kaelg4on,  it  passes  through  Nagli  Joffian 
HarphalA,  Mahola  and  Kabfilpur  Bangar,  out  of  the  district! 

(8.)— This  nala  comes  out  of  the  hills  under  Mangar;  it 
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(9.)— The  last  naddi  is  the  one  issuing  from  under  Kot, 
this  is  nearly  as  bad  as  Mdngar  nala  when  in  flood — and 
damages  the  -lands  of  the  villages  through  which  it  flows 
when  it  comes  down  in  heavy  rains — it  passes  through  Alam- 
pur.  Sarohi,  Khori-Jamalpur,  Bijupur  into  the  marsh  at  Sar- 
matla  in  Palwal  and  thence  on  to  the  Jhll  of  Khalilpur.     Of 
all  of  these  the  most  violent  are  No.  8,  the  Mangar  one— No. 
3  from  Badhkhal,  and  No.  9  from  Kot  in  the  order  named. 
There  is  no  perennial  stream,  however,  and   except  in  the 
rainy  season   the  effects  are  seen  only  in   the  unduiatinsf 
character  of  the  ground,  here  and  there  cut  into  more  clearly 
marked  channels  —the  permanent  moisture  of  the  lower  lands, 
and  in  a  few  villages,  a  pool  of  standing  water  which,  though 
in  dry  seasons  it  disappears  altogether,  in  wet  ones  swells 
into  a  Jhil  or  marsh  of  considerable  size.     Thus  in  the  cold 
weather  I  once  found  the  road  unpleasantly  flooded  between 
Sarmatla  on  the  border  of  Palwal  and  Ballabgarh ;  and  duck 
can   be  generally  shot  on  the  ponds  near  Gaunchhi  through- 
out  the  winter  months.     As  instanced  just  now  the  Agra 
Canal  has   materially  altered  the  drainage  of  the  east-half 
of  the  Ballabgarh  Tahsil.     There  is  now  no  room  for  any 
considerable  length  of  drainage  flow  on  that  side.     There  is 
an  escape  dug  from  the  canal  south  of  Tilpat  opposite  the 
place  \vhere  the  water  of  the  Burhiya  naddi  comes  in,  and  this 
meanders  on  in  a  slimy  sbor-mixed  stream  through  the  low 
Kliddar  north  of  BhopAni  on  toward  Bhaskaula  where  it  gets 
a  doubtful  exit  into  the   river.     The  want  of  drainage  here 
is  shown  in  the  prevalence  of  'shor'  which  more  or 'less 
affects  all  the  land  lying  in  this  neighbourhood. 

8  10.  Turning  to  the  drainage  north  of  the  hills  and 
beginning  at  the  "further  end  of  the  district— the  first 
drainage  line  that  draws  notice  is  the  channel  of  the  Budhi 
nald  mentioned  above  in  para.  7  which  runs  down  almost 
due  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bdngar  Chak.  This 
comes  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Delhi,  but  m  the  latter 
pai-tof  its  course  it  becomes  very  serpentine,  and  hence  is 
called  there  the  'Nag  nali.'  It  has  no  clear  outlet  but 
is  partly  intercepted  by  the  Ging^  Toli  e^-cape,  dug  from 
the  canal  13  miles  above  Delhi.  The  large  sheet  of  water 
near  Bhalswd  Jahangirpur  marks  the  continuation  of  this 
channel,  which  sooner  or  later  it  is  hoped  will  be   cleared 
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out  again.  There  are  outlets  for  the  drainage  from  the  west 
dug  into  this  channel  near  Jngdfspur  and  Ladpur  below 
Sunipat,  but  no  outlet  alas  exists  for  the  water  when  it 
comes  there,  except  a  very  irregular  passage  down  by  Pitam- 
pur6  which  does  not  do  its  work  at  all  proper!}', 

-§  11.      Besides  this  nal^,    the  Khadar    has  a  depres- 
sion, well  defined  in  some  parts,  blocked  up  by  cultivation 
in  others,  running  down   from    Kheri    Tagd    with    a    fork 
on  one    side    through    Pipli    Kherd,  and  another    through 
Raninagar.     Between  Dhaturi  aud  Malikpur  the  channel  is 
well    defined,    but  in  Murthal  it  grows  doubtful,  appearing 
again  in  a  perfect  net-work  of  hollows  and  sinuous  depres- 
sions in  Kunashpur,  Dipalpur,    and  Kheor^h.       Hence    it 
takes  a    turn  rather    more    south-east  and  joins  a  naU  of 
the  river  at  M&hrauli.     From  the  large  pond   in  Pipla  Kherd 
a  small  trench  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a    ditch)  has  been 
dug  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south-east  to  carry  off 
the  min  water,  but  it  has  not  been  vigorously  followed  up 
or  kept  in  repair,  and  so  is  of  little  practical  use.     It  may 
be  asked  what  is  the  need  of  drainage  channels  in  the  Khadar 
where  the  water  supply  is  never  too  abundant,  but  this  re- 
mark   supposes  a  greater  power  of   absorption  in  the    soil 
than  actually  exists.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Khadar  does 
need   draina£je    though    in    comparison  of  the   Bangar  not 
so  m'uch.      There  are  not  a  few  places  in  the  Khadar  where 
'  Reh '  or  '  Shor '  is  apparent,  especially  under  the  lee  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road.     This  work  forms    in    some   places    a 
•*  band '  several  feet  above  the   level  of  the  adjacent    country 
and  necessarily   impedes    the  passage  of  the  rain  drainage 
toward  the  river.     It  is    true  there    are    scientific    bridges 
at  different   places — but  the   breadth  of    waterway  was,  it 
■would    seem,  intended    to   be  enough    to  protect  the  road, 
rather  than  specially  to   allow    fi*ee   unimpeded  passage  of 
the  drainage. 

§  12.  But  the  damage  done  in  this  way  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  grievous 
injury  that  has  been  for  many  years  going  on  in  the  Bdngar 
by  reason  of  the  bad  alignment  of  the  Western  Jamn4  Canal 
and  want  of  proper  provision  for  drainage  of  the  rain  water 
and  surplus  moisture  from  irrigation.  The  Settlement 
Officer  of  Karnal  no  doubt  will  dwell  on  this  point  in  his 
report,  and  the  evil  there  is  perhaps  more  painfully  glaring 
than  in.  Delhi,  but  even  here  it  is  bad  enough  and  makes  one 
wonder  at  the  comparative  unconsciousness  of  responsibility, 
manifested  in  some   ways  by  our  English   administration. 


Para.  11. 

other  KhA- 
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drainage  in 
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The  w.  J. 
Canal  as  a 
drainage  ob- 
structor. 


Panu  13. 

The  Bdngar 
drainage. 


^ix  lines 
West  of    the 
Canal. 


As,  however,  there  is  some*  reason  to  hope  that  the  matter 
will  now  receive  systematic  attention,  I  need  not  do  more 
than  briefly  note  the  facts  for  the  warning,  it  may  be  of  those 
that  come  after.  The  alignment  of  the  Canal,  as  it  has  stood 
for  some  fiifty  years  since  its  reconstruction,  is  throughout 
a  great  part  of  its  course  in  this  district  in  a  valley — and 
in  order  to  allow  of  irrigation  on  the  higher  grounds  receding 
from  its  side,  its  bed  has  been  raised  so  as  to  be  not  seldom 
higher  than  the  adjacent  fields.  Percolation  has  been  of 
course  immense.  Then  the  distributaries  have  hitherto 
been  constructed  on  the  same  principle  without  any  thought 
of  economy  of  land  or  water.  The  watercourses  often  inter- 
sect each  other — often  run  parallel  side  by  side  for  long  dis- 
tances It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  damage  done 
by  waterlogQ^in^;  is  immense,  and  in  places  all  but  irre- 
trievable. With  the  best  system  of  drainage  possible  and  the 
best  care  and  attention  in  watchinof  over  and  enforcing  that 
systHm  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Bangar  recovers 
itself. 

§  13.  One  branch  of  the  drainage  of  the  Delhi  Ban- 
gar  runs  down  to  the  west  of  Buli  Kutabpur,  then  south  south- 
west to  Pugthalla  (see  para.  GO)  on  through  the  two  Bajanas 
and  so  into  Rohtak  to  meet  with  the  other  lines  at  ihe 
Najafgarh  Jhfl.  Another  depression  systematised  into  a 
drainage  cut  starts  from  Juan  and  goes  south  south-west  by 
Salemsar  Majra  and  Mahipur  and  so  like  the  other  out  of 
tl»e  di^trict.  A  third  runs  due  south  from  Bhat^aon  through 
Nirthan  ;  a  fourth  crosses  the  line  of  the  Canal  at  Bliadana 
and  Jharauti  with,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  terrible  effect; 
wliile  a  fifth,  a  ver\'^  important  line,  runs  due  south  from  the 
two  Thanhs  by  Niz^mpnr  Khurd,  Kutabgarh,  and  passps 
between  the  two  large  villages  Ladpur  and  Kanjhaola  with 
a  course  to  the  south-west  into  Ruhtak.  A  sixth  lies  soutii- 
east  of  Puthkhurd  and  goes  through  Sahibabid,  Daulatpur, 


*  I  wish  I  could  say  certainly  that  this  part  of  the  drainage  question 
was  not  in  the  lirabo  of  deferred  schemes— but  two  j'ears  ago  I  wrote—"  It 
•*i8  true  the  present  realignment  of  the  Canal  is  designed  to  improve  tlie 
"drainage,  lint  the  removal  of  ohstructions  in  the  i)re8rnt  drainage  lines 
"  is  quite  as  important  and. as  urgent  a  work.  Yet  this  after  bring  autho- 
**  ritatively  directed  many  months  ago,  appears  to  have  been  as  authoiita- 
"tively  shelved  A  heavy  responsibility  lies  with  those  who  do  this."  It 
is  indeed  hard  to  write  strongly  enough  on  the  point  without  seeming  to 
be  sensational,  but  1  wish  to  record  mydehberatc  conviction  tliat  the  dis- 
trict has  thrctugh  the  bad  drainage  of  Canal  lands  lost  in  productive  power 
about  as  much  as  it  has  gained  elsewhere  since  last  settlement,  and  jthis 
loss  mufct  be  measured  yearly  by  lakhs.  The  only  remedy  is  an  ethclent 
tlirough  drainage  passing  direct  to  the  Jamna  and  not  round  by  the 
>iajafgarh  Jhil« 
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Rithala  ( a  large  part  of  whose  lands  is  simply  marsh )  and 
Magholpiir  Khurd  crossing  the  Rohtak  road  about  a  mile 
east  of  N4ngloi  Jat,  and  falling  into  the  Najafgaih  Jhfl  in 
the  limits  of  Ndngloi  Saivad. 

These  drainage  lines  are  not  mere  depressions  scienti- 
fically determined  to  be  such  :  they  are  patent  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  riding  over  the  ground  if  he  carefully  watches 
the  lie  of  the  land,  and  two  things  that  always  are  atTect- 
ed  by  this,  the  character  of  the  cultivation  and  condition 
of  the  soil.  Except  the  last  line  the  lower  part  of  the 
channels  lies  in  Rohtak  where  they  come  in  at  the  top  of  the 
Najafgarh  Jhil. 

§  14,     On  the  other  side  of  the  Canal  the  directions  of  the 
drainage  How  are  perhaps  not  so  clear,  but  still  they  may  for 
the  most  part  be  made  out.     One  small  line  goes   down   be- 
tween Ahulaua  and   Atael — another  larger  one  runs  south- 
east from  Khdbru  through  Shekhpura  and  Aghwanpur— a 
third  from  Dabarpur  in  the  same  direction  through   MAhr^ 
into  the  Khddar  below    Shahzidpur.     The    outlet  of  these 
three   is  clear,   or  might  be  made  so,  into    the  Budhi  nala 
mentioned   above   in  para.    10.         But   below  this   there  is' 
more  difficulty.     There  is  a  flow  south-east  from  Judn   but 
it  gets  obstructed  somewhere  about  the  road  where  it  pa^sses 
through  Barwlsni.and  I  doubt  if  much  water  passes  on  to 
Mailana  though  that  seems  the  natural  direction.      About 
Rohat  there  is  almost   a  basin,  and    the  escape  dug  nearly 
due  east  to  Nasirpur  BAn^ar  at  present  does  but  little   good 
It  appears  to   be  used   to  take  off  superfluous  canal  water 
rather  than  for  relieving  the  neighbourhood  by   drainage 
Further  down  there  is  a  sinuous  depression  below    Katlupur 
passing  through  the  north-cast  lands  of  Bow^na  round  by  Sa- 
nauth  into   the  Ganga  Toli  escape.     This  escape   was  dug 
possibly  to  take  oflf  the  surplus  water  of  the  canal  and  not 
for  drainage  purposes,  though  its  direction   is  shaped   so  a«? 
partly  to  serve  them.     It  carries  off  some  water  from  Sanauth 
and  Razapur  Kalan  and  then  running   sharp  to  the  south 
turns  again  to  the  east  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  which  it 
crosses  a  mile  south  of  Alipur  and  thence  on  in  the  same 
direction  to  Garhi  Khusru  and  the  nala  running  past  Bur^ii. 

§  15.  The  western  lines,  as  has  been  already  said,  con- 
verge on  the  Jliil  below  Najafgarh — there  are  two  main 
passages  "into  this — one  to  the  north  of  Jharaudah  and  east 
of  -Dichdon  corner-  into  the  lowlands  at  Nawada  Hashtsal. 
The  other  and  larger  body  of  drainage  comes  in  between 
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Mandela  Khurd  and  B^kargarh  running  south-east  to  Pind- 
w^Ia  Kalan  and  meeting  the  large  Jbil  below  Cbh^ola. 
The  main  Jbil  lies  to  the  south-west  and  west  of  this  and  is 
fed,  as  already  noted,  by  the  Sahibi  drainage  from  Qurgdon 
and  the  flow  of  hill  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delhi  hills. 
This  last  comes  down  in  several  places ;  the  most  distinct 
lines  perhaps  are  those  lying  about  Dabri,  and  Pilam. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Najafgarh  Jbil,  con- 
sidered in  its  revenue  and  irrigation  aspects,  will  be  found  in 
paras.  .70  and  71  of  Chapter  IV.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  the  area  drained  by  it  is  estimated  at  3,072  square 
miles— and  its  water  surface  with  a  depth  of  12  feet  in  the 
water  gauge  at  Nanak  Heri  is  56,657  acres  or  about  88J 
square  miles.*  In  1833  its  area  was  estimated  at* 52 J  square 
miles,  but  I  do  not  know  the  time  of  the  year  this  refers  to. 
Its  outlet  is  a  drain  passing  with  a  muddy  sluggish  flow  to 
the  north-east  by  Kakraula,  Nilauthi,  and  Basei  across  the 
Rohtak  ttoad  about  3  miles  west  of  Delhi,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Jamna  just  above  the  village  of  WazirAbAd. 

§  16.  The  climate  of  the  district  is  what  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  position,  as  lying  between  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab  and  those  of  the  more  tropical  parts  of  BengMl. 
The  cold  weather  is  much  like  that  of  the  Punjab — and 
there  is  a  bleak- north-west  wind  which,  makes  the  tempera- 
ture seem  lower  than  it  actually  is.  On  the  other  baud  the 
hot  weather  begins  sooner,  bj^  a  good  fortnight,  though  the 
nominal  dates  for  commencing  and  leaving  off  pankhds  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Lahore.  Tents  become  unpleasant  after 
April  1,  when  if  the  season  is  a  normal  and  favourable  ore, 
the  hot  wind  (*luh')  begins.  Duiing  the  succeeding 
months  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  the  west  wind 
should  blow  moderately  and  equally— a  violent  west  wind  is 
hurtful  to  the  crops  while  an  east+  wind  is  unhealthy  for 
men.  The  four  months — PhAgan—Chait— Baisdkh— and 
Jeth — make  up  the  'Kharsa'  season — the  dry  months. 
Then  comes  the  'Chaumasa* — the  four  rainy  months — As4rh 

•  In  1856-57  this  gange  showed  15'  11*  which  would  give  a  much 
larger  area,  but  the  capacity  of  the  Jhil  has  been  ascertained  only  up  to 
12  feet  on  the  gauge. 


t  '  Jeth  chale  pura, 

Wuh  bhi  bura.' 

'  J^tt  nachnwe  tura, 

Wuh  bhi  bura.' 

'  Bahman  bandhe  chhora, 

"NVuh  bhi  bura,^ 


If  the  east  wind  blow  in  Jetit, 

That  is  bad. 
Jf  a  Jat  (mount  and)  make  a  horse  to  dance. 
That  is  bad. 

If  a  Brahmin    iak$  to   wearing  a   knife. 
That  is  bad. 
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— Siwan— BhAdon— Asoj.  In  this  period  plentiful  rain  is 
expected  and  wished  for,  especially  in  Ehadou.*  In  Asoj, 
however,  it  is  getting  too  late  for  cotton  and  til.f  The  air 
then,  if  the  west  wind  blows,  is  fresh  and  healthy — the  east 
wind  is  very  debilitating  and  is  said  to  produce  boils  and 
fever.  Asoj  brings  us  on  to  October  when  the  nights  are 
beginning  to  get  cool.  Then  comes  the  feverish  season 
which  is  always  bad  in  Delhi,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  so  fatal  as  in  some  parts  to  materially  diminish  the 
population.  The  canal  villages  which  might  be  thought 
most  likely  to  suffer  have  not  been  distinguished  lately°in 
this  way.  Toward  the  end  of  November  or  the  begiuuincr 
of  December  matters  begin  to  improve,  for  the   'Jara'   or 

cold   season   has   well   begun.     The   four    months   Kdtik 

Mangsir — Poh— Magh,  brin^  us  round  again  to  the  '  Khar^a.' 
Rain  is  almost  unknown  in  November,  but  is  thought  crood 
for  husbandry  in  December,^  as   if  there  is  no  rain,   there 


*  There  are  many  sayings  in  the  popular  vocabulary  exemplifying 
this  : — 


(1.)—*  Barsega  Sddh  (Asarh  or  Har), 
Karega  kbad.' 

(2.)— *Sawan.ki  Jhari 
Motion  ki  bhari.' 
*  Sd wan  ki  Jhari 
.    Sukhi  gili  sab  ho  gai  hari.' 

(3.)—*  Barsega  Bhadon 

To  Sjikh  hougi  donon  ;  * 


I/Uramm  *  ffdr.' 
It  Witt  make  (Uie  country)  prosper- 
ous. 

The  fihowers  of  Sdwan, 
A  re  filed  tcith  pearls. 
(In)  tJie  shoicei'K  of  Sawan. 
Dry  and    moist  (soil)  all  becomes 
green. 

If  it  rains  in  BMdon. 

Then  both  hui've.sts  will  be  (good). 


while  heat  for  Jeth  and  rain  for  Bhddon  are  pithily  indicated  as  desirable 
in  the  forcible  lines 

(4.)—*  (ihana  na  ant  ka  bolnd  ;  ghanf  na  ant  ki  chup 
Cihana  na  ant  ka  barsna  ;  ghanf  na  aut  ki  dhup.' 
Blisidon  ant  ka  l>arsna  ;  Jethon  ant  ki  dhiip 
Bh.ulon  ant  ka  bohi^  ;  Bahuon  ant  ki  chup.' 

which  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

Talk  as  a  rule  is  good  but  not  too  much  ;  silence  is  good  but  not  too  much. 

Rain  is  g(»od  but  not  too  much  ;  sunshine  is  good  but  not  too  much. 

But  the  more  we  get  the  better,  of  rain  in   Bh&don,  or  sun  in  Jcth   or  talk 
iu  our  story-tellers,  or  silmce  in  our  wives.  * 

+  *  Asoj  men  jekar  Idge  jhari 

Tilon  tel,  na  bduon  puri.* 

If  it  rains  in  Asoj,  the  til  wont  give  (good)  oil,  nor  cotton  trees  (good) 


pods. 


t  *  Pani  Ayd  Mangsir 

Gehun  dyA  rangsir.* 

With  rain  in  Mangsir  the  wheat  will  be  of  good  colour. 


The  weather 
fit  for  each 
season. 
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Para.  IT. 

Delhi  BoU. 


»  Lord  Mark 
Kerr's  Poean 
on  its  suppos- 
ed disappear- 


ance. 


'^vill  be  heavy  work  for  the  oxen  in  watering  the  yoting  rabi 
crops,*  and  in  Poh  though  late  it  is  better  than  nothing.-}- 

§  17.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  way  of  disease  in 
the  district  is  the  Delhi  Boil.  The  causes  of  this  sore  are 
as  yet  not  known,  but  the  best  local  opinions  point  to  a 
scorbutic  origin.  Some  years  ago  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Gazette  there  appeared  a  memorandum  by  Lord  Mark  Kerr, 
sounding  a  poean  over  the  supposed  fact  that  "  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  "  (  after  his  Lordship's  return  home  from  India 
in  1864 )  "  the  disorder  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  Delhi."  Enquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner with  the  Government  of  India,  but  the  reply  re- 
ceived did  not  show  any  evidence  either  one  way  or  another. 
There  had  been  no  doubt  a  decided  temporary  decrease,  but 
it  was  not  as  yet  certain  to  be  permanent — and  conclusions 
were  considered  premature. J  At  the  city  Dispensary  in 
Delhi  the  annual  average  of  cases  treated  for  this  disease  for 
the  last  ftve  years  (  1875—79  )  is  37. 

*  '  Mangsir  men  nahfn  de  kor 

Kyun  bailon  ko  legayd  Chor'? 

If  watering  is  not  giVen  in  Mangsir — surely  a  thief  has  carried  off 
the  oxen  ! 

+  'Barsegi  Poh, 

M&ra  mota  jamkar  bhl  ho? 

If  it  rains  in  Poh,  there  will  still  be  something  of  a  crop,  full  or  thin. 

t  Lord  Mark  Kerr  had  assumed  that  the  sore  was  caused  by  the  state 
of  Delhi.     His  Lordship  writes  : — 

"Before  my  arrival  in  India,  I  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  certain 
"boils  and  sores  in  many  eastern  cities  which,  having  once  been  places 
**  with  enormous  populations,  and  all  the  requirements  of  wealth  and  lux- 
«« ury — well  drained  and  well  watered  and  adorned  with  numerous  trees 
**  and  gardens — had  in  the  process  of  centuries  become,  for  the  most  part, 
"desert  wastes,  their  canals  and  watercourses  choked  up  and  their  early 
"vegetation  unwholesome  weeds," 

"I  knew  such  to  be  the  case  at  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  places. 
"  When  I  arrived  at  Delhi,  I  found  the  inhabitants  and  those  with  whom 
"I,  as  Brigadier  General,  was  most  concerned,  the  garrison  both  European 
"  and  Native,  to  a  great  extent  suffering  from  boils,  sores,  and  unsightly 
"  fungus-looking  growths  on  their  hands  and  limbs,  and  I  found  Delhi 
"  within  the  walls  a  surface  of  barrenness  covered  here  and  there  for  the 
"  space  of  2  miles  in  length  and  500  yards  in  breadth  by  foul  weeds,  heaps 
"of  demolished  buildings  with  wells  and  water-ducts  choked  up."  Asa 
remedy,  trees  and  grass  were  planted— and  his  Lordship's  opinion  is  that 
it  was  completely  successful. 

The  men  of  the  cavalry  regiment  at  the  Kabulgate  were  entirely  free, 
and  men  sent  out  "  among  the  trees  and  verdure  "  of  the  old  canton- 
ment, rapidly  improved.  The  Durya  Gunje  aqueduct  was  restored.  Lord 
Mark  Kerr  left  India  in  January.  1864. 

The 
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§  18.  In  the  villages  irrigated  by  the  Western  Jamn^ 
Canal  the  standard  of  health  and  vitality  is  materially  lower 
than  elsewhere.  This  fact  attracted  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment as  long  ago  as  184}7,  when  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of  irrigated  districts. 
The  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Dempster,  in  his  memorandum 
forming  part  of  the  report,  showed  that  in  many  villages  of 
this  part,  75  per  cent  of  the  people  had  disease  of  the  spleeu, 
and  that- the  average  proportion  of  the  persons  thus  diseased 
to  the  total  population  of  the  villages,  examined  during  the 
enqiiiry,  was  nearly  60  per  cent. 


The  Punjab  Sanitary  Commissioner  when  called  on  for  opinion  and 
facts,  said  that  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  latter,  consequently  an 
oxnnion  induced  from  them  would  be  premature.  He  evidently  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  disease  could  be  said  only  to  be  in  abey- 
ance. The  cases  in  the  Dispensarv  though  less  than  half  in  1S70  and  '71  — 
as  compared  with  the  Hve  years  before,  had  in  the  earlier  months  of  187*2 
again  mounted  up  to  nearly  their  former  nnmbers. 

The  Government  of  India  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reply  and  again 
referred  the  point  to  the  Punjab,   but  nothing  more  was  elicited. 

For  the  following  medical  description  of  the  sore,  I  am  indebtevl  to 
the  courtesy  of  Lala  Kdai  Rishoudis,  Assistant  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
city  Dispensary  at  Delhi  : — 

**This  disease  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  Biskra  (?)  Button,  Aleppo 
**cvil,  Lahore  sore,  Mooltan  sore,  &c.;  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  to 
*'call  all  of  these  by  a  common  name  ;  and  the  designation  *  Oriental 
**  sore/  proposed  by  some  writers,  is  the  most  appropriate. 

**  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  and  positions  in  life,  and  both  sexes 
**  indiscriminately,  but  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  seem  most 
"  liable  to  it. 

**  Depraved  nutrition  from  climatic  influences  is  believed  to  he  the 
cause  of  its  production,  but  the  exact  nature  of  these  iniiuences  is  un- 
known. 

**  It  attacks  generally  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  e.  </.,  the 
face,  fore-arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet,  but  has  been  seen  on  the  chest, 
abdomen,  and  other  parts,  generally  covered,  as  well.  It  commences 
as  a  papular  eruption,  attended  with  itching — soon  followed  by  a  crush- 
ed pustule  and  ultimately  by  irregular  ulceration,  which  may  last  any 
length  of  time,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  never  destroys  the  deeper 
tissues. 

**  There  is  no  certain  cure  for  it :  strong  caustics  sometimes  eradicate 
*'  it  by  destroying  the  nucleated  cells  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissues 
*<  attacked.  There  are  several  stimulating  and  astringent  native  remedies 
'*  in  vogue  as  specifics  for  the  sore,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  material 
**  benefit  arising  from  them.  Change  to  a  better  climate  has  appeared 
*'  beneficial  to  troops,  suffering  from  it. 

"  Its  pathology  is  under  dispute ;  some  observers  of  authority  say  it 
"  is  of  a  parasitic  origin,  while  others  of  equally  high  reputation  deny  this 
"altogether," 
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§  19.  In  1867  another  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  results  reported  by  Dr.  A, 
Taylor,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Delhi.  This  report  has  been  print- 
ed ( Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  New  Series  No.  VI ),  so  that 
I  need  not  do  much  more  than  refer  to  it.  Dr.  Taylor  show- 
ed clearly  the  presence  of  an  unusual  amount  of  Spleen 
disease,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  degrees  of  swampi- 
ness and  want  of  drainage  found  in  various  parts.  The  vil- 
lages "enjoying  the  greatest  advantages "  of  irrigation  were 
almost  invariably  those  where  the  debilitating  disease  assum- 
ed its  most  prominent  form.  The  perusal  of  the  report  is 
in  general  depressing, — but  in  para.  77  he  speaks  of  the 
beneficial  effect,  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  drainage 
cut  from  the  Najafgarh  Jhfl  to  the  Jamnd,  in  1857.  In 
1845,  he  says,  the  splenic  enlargements  were  43  per  cent,  while 
now  in  1867  they  were  only  5*37.  The  flood  level  had 
sunk  3  feet,  and  the  aspect  of  the  people  is  healthy  and 
robust. 

§  20.  Besides  fever,  the  zamindArs  of  the  canal  vil- 
lages complain  that  copious  irrigation  of  the  land  brings  with 
it,  though  they  do  not  know  how,  impotence  in  the  men.  On 
this  point  information  is  of  course  very  doubtful :  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  earliest  report  on  the  matter,  that  of  Mr. 
Sherer  (  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Public  Works  Department  No.  XLII )  express- 
ed an  opinion  which  would  provoke  strong  dissent  now-a-days. 

"The  unfruitfulness  of  women  in  canal  villages  is  a 
"  subject  of  common  remark,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
'•  inducing  other  Jat  families  to  give  their  daughters  to  the 
"  men  of  Pdnipat,  and  the  environs  of  the  canals  generally, 
'*  is  very  great:  and  yet  it  is  a  most  singular  circumstance 
"  that  nothing  will  persuade  the  villagers  to  drink  canal 
'*  water,  which  chemical  analysis  has  shown  to  be  quite  free 
"  from  noxious  ingredients." 

Dr.  Taylor  heard  that  sexual  incapacity  existed  greatly 
among  men,  but  that  women  wece  not  barren  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  present  report  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  said 
in  addition  that  the  women  are  generally  more  healthy  than 

the  men.     Two  reasons  are  given the  women   come  from 

other  villages — often  villages  not  irrigating  from  the  canal — 
and  so  have  a  healthier  stock  to  begin  with.  Secondly  they 
work  more  than  the  men.  This  sounds  strange — and  is  only 
half  true — ^but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  in  the  canal 
villages    look  less  lazy  and  demoralized  than  the  men,  who 
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are  incleed  a  very  degenerate  race.*    Many  villages  now  drink 
canal  water  though  they  abuse  it  as  the  cause  of  all  their  woes. 

§  21.  There  is  nothing  special  to  record  of  the  district 
in  respect  of  cholera.  The  city  of  course  suffers  when  any 
cholera  is  hanging  about,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  district 
are,  if  anything,  more  free  from  it  than  the  average.  The 
last  epidemic  was  in  1878  when  the  deaths  for  a  short  time 
were  very  high.  But  cholera  is  not  so  fatal  as  fever,  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  very  prevalent 
during  the  autumn  months. 

§  22.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  whole  district  dur- 
ing the  12  years  18G9-1879  is  231  inches.  This  is  the 
result  of  carefully  abstracting  the  monthly  returns  published  , 
in  the  Punjab  Gazette  but  it  is,  I  think,  curious  when  com- 
pared with  the  larger  rainfall  in  Pdnipat,  and  the  larger 
rainfall  on  the  other  side  in  Gurg^on,  which  certainly  ha3 
the  reputation  of  being  a  thirsty  tract  as  compared  with 
this  district.  The  Tahsil  averages  do  not  help  us  in  the 
matter,  as  Delhi  has  a  larger  figure  than  the  others,  thus — 
Sunipat  gives  227 — Delhi  25"5 — Ballabgarh  21*3  inches. 
The  yearly  averages  lor  the  district  are  here  noted ; — 


1867-68 

68-69 

69-70 
20  6 

70-71 
24-7 

71-72 
25-8 

7273 
24-5 

7374 
31-7 

74-76 

75-76 

76-77 
21-7 

77-78 
13  5 

78-79 

26-2 

8-2 

21-0 

34-9 

24-0 

The  striking  deficiency  in  1868-69  accounts  for  the 
scarcity  in  that  year — the  other  bad  year  1877-78  had,  it  will 
l)e  noticed,  a  considerably  larger  rainfall,  though  it  was  less 
than  §  of  the  annual  average.  But  1877  was  not  so  severely 
felt  in  this  district  as  in  Rohtak  and  6urg4on.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  figures  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  I.  I 
have  had  the  months  arranged  in  three  divisions  according 
as  their  rainfall  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  Babi  crop — 


*  I  remember  when  appointing  Head  Iiambard&rs  in  canal  Tillages 
noticing  how  in  large  places  of  three  or  four  hundred  proprietors — hardly 
a  single  man  came  up  to  vote  who  had  not  some  bodily  defect.  He  was 
either  palpably  suffering  from  spleen— or  was  ill-nourished  and  weakly,  or 
litme,  one  eyedi  semi-paralytic,  or  the  like. 
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the  Kharif  crop — or  both  crops  :  the  grouping  is  thus  : — 


For  the 

Kharif 

crop    ... 


-! 


''April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
Ul— 15)  ... 


4}  Months... 


Common 

to  both 

crops     ... 


f  Aug.  16—31 
September... 


i 


li  Month     ... 


For  the 

Kabi 
crop  .. 


< 


f  October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February, 
L  March. 


6  Months. 


The  average  rainfall  in  the  first  period;  i.  e.,  the  purely 
Kharif  rains  is  13'4 — for  the  rains  common  to  both  crops  as 
above  defined  69 — and  for  the  Rabi  alone  about  3  inches. 

§  23.  A  note  of  past  years  of  scarcity  may  conveni- 
ently be  made  here,  seeing  that  the  main  c.iuse  of  a  failure 
of  food  is  a  failure  of  rain.  These,  as  known  by  tradition  or 
reported  by  different  authorities?,*  are  the  years  4.  D.  1345; 
1631  ;  1661  ;  1739  ;  1770  ;  1783-84  ;  1803-4  ;  1813-14  ; 
1819  ;  1825-26  ;  1827-28  ;  1832-34  ;  1837-38  ;  1860-61  ; 
1865;  1868;  and  1877. 

Of  these  the  worst  are  said  to  have  been  1783-84,  1803-4, 
1837-38,  and  1860-61.  Perhaps  this  is  said  because  there 
is  a  more  commonly  known  tradition  of  these  years  than  of 
others,  especially  of  the  terrible  *  chalisa'  1783-84  (Sambat 
1840.)  But  the  earlier  famines  are  well  known  in  histories. 
Muhammad  Tughlak's  savage  extravagance  in  his  war  schemes 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  the  famine  of  1345,  wherein  men  ato 
each  other.  Shdh  Jahdn  saw  two  years  of  drought  1629-30 
and  this  induced  the  scarctyof  the  following  year.  Aurang- 
zebs  reign  had  the  famine  of  1661,  in  which,  in  spite  of  t lie 
personal  exertions  of  the  Emperor,  multitudes  perii>hed,  and 
at  least  as  many  at  Delhi,  as  in  other  places  [*chiijig-ke- 
niche  andhera'.]  In  1825-26,  it  is  said,  there  was  great 
drought  in  Delhi — out  of  a  revenue  demand  of  28,72,272,  the 
balances  were  10,59,212.  In  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
Territory  a  whole  years  n;venue  was  remitted,  and  in  the 
Western  Division  there  was  considerable  distress.     Suffering 

•  The  facts  of  this  para,  were  chiefly  taken,  T  think,  from  an  official 
report  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  but  I  forgot  to  note  the  reference,  and 
cannot  now  reciUl  the  name  of  the  writer. 
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again  occurred  in  1832-33,  while  in  1837-38  bread-riots  came 
into  fashion,  and  unlimited  relief  was  ordered  for  those  who 
would  work.  In  Pinipat  alone  26,000  rupees  revenue  was 
remitted  and  elsewhere  no  doubt  in  proportion.  This  trouble 
was  put  an  end  to  by  rain  in  February  1838. 

The  events  of  the  post-mutiny  famines  are  fresh  and  well 
known; — in  1860-61  a  system  of  large  earth  works  was  started 
for  the  employment  of  sufferers — chiefly  in  the  Ballabgarh 
Tahsil.  Some  of  these  works,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  proper 
place,  have  fallen  out  of  repair,  while  others  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  construction  of  the  Agra  Canal. 


Post  Mnti- 
ny  faminea 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Products  of  the  District— A.  Spontaneous— • 
Mineral — Vegetable,  and  Animal. 

§  1.  The  noticeable  minerals  of  the  district  so  far  as 
known  are  Stone,  Crystal,  Eankar,  and  Chalk — though  it  is 
said  the  quartz-like  formation  of  the  hills  *  renders  the 
existence  of  gold  not  impossible,  and  the  known  presence 
of  crystal  at  Arangpur  has  been  recently  alluded  to  as  favour- 
ing the  probability .t 

§  2.  The  quartz-like  kind  of  stone  is  hard  and  not 
easily  worked,  except  for  uses  not  requiring  delicate  shape- 
it  IS  seen  as  its  best  in  many  of  the  old  buildings  round 
Delhi  where  it  fitly  harmonises  with  the  sombre  dignity 
of"  the  Pathin  Style.  For  the  Agra  Canal  a  considerable 
quantity  was  used,  but  for  the  new  Delhi  Branch,  I  believe, 
the  softer  and  more  malleable  Agra  stone  has  been  preferred. 
There  is  also  a  sandstone  found  in  the  hills  near  Ballabgarh 
which  is  soft  and  looks  handsome  when  worked  up.  The 
Riij&'s  palace,  now  the  Tahsil  at  Ballabgarh,  shows  some  very 
pretty  pieces  of  this  work  in  pillars  and  arches 

§  3.  The  only  place  where  crystal  has  been  brought 
to  the  surface  is  in  the  limits  of  Arangpur,  a  hill  village 
about  2  miles  south  of  Delhi.  A  mine  here  was  first  start- 
ed, it  is  said,  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  RAji  of  Ballab- 
garh who  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  getting  out  and 
sending  for  sale  a  supply  of  the  mineral.  Most  of  the  pieces, 
however,  were  small  octagonal  blocks  of  no  great  com- 
mercial value,  and  after  this  one  attempt  the  Raja  gave  up 

*  Their  scientific  description  is  given  as  follows  : — 

"  A  core  of  qaartzite  with  more  or  less  vertical  bedding,  and  the  a&so- 
"ciated  rocks  as  far  as  they  are  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  the  ridges  in« 
"  dicate  advanced  metamorphisin." 

Medlicott  and  Blanford's  Manual  of  Geology  of  India  page  52. 

t  See  an  enthusiastic  letter  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist  for  Jane  ISSO. 
The  idea  of  finding  cold  at  *  Sona '  in  Gurgdon  loses  any  basis  it  might 
have  in  the  name  of  tne  place  when  it  is  noted  that  the  word  is  '  Sohmi.' 
But  the  mineralogy  of  the  writer  may  be  more  accurate  than  his  philology  • 
and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  district  may  hope  so,  though  hard- 
ly able  to  expect  as  he  apparently  does,  that  the  "  very  considerjiole  sum 
of  money  "  rciuired  for  the  Afghdn  War  "  may  be  drawn  from  the  valley 
of  Arangpur. ! "    See  alao  para.  2(K 
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the  enterprise  and  closed  the  mine.  After  the  mutiny  a 
Khatri  of  Delhi  took  a  contract  for  working  it;  but  after 
spending  some  1,500  rupees  in  trying  to  find  the  Crystal, 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  his  contiact  also.  The  locality  of 
the  mine  is  rather  inaccessible ;  it  lies  to  the  south-west  of 
the  village  which  itself  is  a  collection  of  huts  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  main  road.  Dr.  Thompson  in  his 
report  on  rock  Crystal  mines  *  says  that  "  the  Crystal  does 
"  not  occur  in  its  primitive  position  but  in  a  secondary  deposit 
"of  siliceous  breccia  very  highly  impregnated  with  iron; 
"  each  crystal  is  encased  in  a  sheath  of  hoematite.  As  we  go 
"  downwards  the  rock  becomes  less  ferruginous,  and  lower 
"  still  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  pure  quartz,  embedded  in  a 
"  matrix  of  almost  pure  white  clay." 

§  4.  Kankarf-  is  found  more  or  less  extensively  through- 
out the  district.  In  Sunipat  it  is  not  regularly  worked  but 
in  nine  villages  it  has  been  found  and  doubtless  might  be 
obtained,  if  needed,  in  a  good  many  more.  In  Delhi  Tahsil 
33  villages  produce  it,  chiefly  in  the  subcoUine  and  marshy 
parts.  In  Ballabgarh  22  villages  are  shown  as  producing  it. 
Very  little  digging  is  required  to  reach  the  beds — the  chief 
element  in  its  cost  is  that  of  carriage  and  transport  to  the 
place  where  it  is  required  for  use.  It  is  not  appropriated  for 
roads  in  this  district  so  exclusively  as  in  others  where  it  is 
the  only  material  available.  Macadamite  is  also  used,  and 
the  station  roads  are  many  of  them  laid  with  *Bajri'  a 
reddish  gravelly  KaukarJ  found  in  the  beds  of  hill  torrents 
and  such  like  places.  *  Bajri*  is  cheaper  than  Kankar,  but 
is  not  so  durable  and  softens  more  under  heavy  rain. 

§  5.  Chalk  is  either  worked  or  known  to  exist  in 
Kasumpur,  Mahrauli,  Malikpur  Kohl,  and  Arangpur.  It  is 
dncr  out  of  a  rude  mine  made  bv  sinkinGf  a  shaft  30  or  40  feet 
deep,  and  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  making  tunnels 
in  all  directions  horizontally  at  the  bottom.  The  blocks 
('dalU'  or  *dhfr')  that  are  turned  out  whole  are  sold  on 
the  spot — the  smaller  pieces  ('  tikyi')  are  taken  to  M^lchd 
village  and  there  washed  and  dried,  and  then  sold  for  whiten- 
The  local  idea,  I  know  not  whether  correctly,  makes 


ing. 


*  Qaoted  at  p.  47  of  Punjab  Products. 

+  "  A  calcareous  concrete  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  irregular 
*'  kind  of  foliated  pieces." 

Punjab  Products  p.  141. 

t  **  Disintegrated  gneiss  "  as  Mr,  Baden  Powell  says,  p.  39  Punjab 
Products. 
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Salt 
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Para.  30. 


Soils  of  the 
District  how 
classified  lo- 
cally. 


The  Tillages 
where  salt- 
petre is  made. 


stone  fuse  into  chalk  by  a  kind  of  subterranean  ignition. 
The  product  is  of  some  value  :  in  the  village  of  Kas6mpur 
the  lease  of  the  chalk  mines  has  for  some  years  past  brought 
in  an  income  of  over  iis.  300/-  on  the  average.  The  expenses  of 
excavation,  carriage,  washing,  and  making  up  into  cakes  for 
market  sale  are  estimated  at  Rs.  15/6  per  100  maunds,  the 
bazd,r  price  of  which  is  about  Ss.  30/-.* 

§  6.  Salt  is  not  now  made  anywhere  in  the  Delhi 
district  though  it  used  to  be  in  certain  Khddar  villages  where 
the  marks  of  the  earth-beds  ( *  sar ' )  are  still  evident. 
Saltpetre  is  occasionally  made  in  different  parts.  During 
the  last  ten  years  30  licenses  have  been  given  for  this  pur- 
pose in  15  villages."!* 

§  7.  The  soil  of  the  district  is  mainly  alluvial  and  is 
classified  as  D»^kar,  RausH,  and  Bhiir  which  are  described 
respectively  as  a  clayey  loam,  a  half  sandy  half  clayey  loam, 
and  a  sandy  loam  degenerating  in  its  inferior  state  to  mere 
sand.  The  zamlnd^r  distinguishes  the  three  kinds  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  of  consistency — the  Dakar  clods  are  hard 
and  stiff,  not  easily  broken — the  Rausll  while  looking  firm 
as  a  clod  should  crumble  in  fine  pieces  when  let  fall  from  the 
hand  to  the  earth — while  Bh6r  as  a  rule  does  not  lie  in 
clods  at  sAl.l 

*  The  zamfnddrs  do  not  dig  the  chalk  themselves,  they  le^ise  the  right 
to  strangers,  generally  men  of  low  cast,  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Cooly  ]a))our  at  this  work  fetches  2^  annas  per  diem  for  the  digger  working 
down  below,  and  2  or  only  1 J  annas  for  the  lighter  work  on  the  surface. 


+  These  are  : — 
Suni^at— Bdmpur,     Knndal,   PIndnd,    Nizampnr. 
Delhi — Dindhdsi,  Malakpurzer  Najafearh,  Ker. 
Ballabgarh— Bhopdnl,  Jaik  alias  Unchdgdon,  Shdhjahdnpnr,  Mujerf,  Slhf, 

Phapdnda,  Aghwdjipur,  Fatehpur  Billoch. 

t  A  comparison  with  other  classifications  in  the  Punjab  is  given  below  :^ 


Dakar 
ia  equivalent    to 
'  Chiknot  *— Gurgdon. 

More  clayey  *Narmot*— 

Gurgdon. 
Rohl— (  *  chikni  mltti ' 

when  very  stiff) — Bdrl 

and  Rechnd  Dodb. 
More  clayey  *Do8hdhl' — 

Bdrf  and  Bechnd  Dodb. 
*  Sikand  * — Montgomery. 
'  Karkani '—         „ 


R  A  17  P  LI 

18  equivalent  to 
Less  clayey  *N.irmot*— ' 

Gurffdon. 
Superior  'Magdd'  Gur 

gdon. 
Less  clayey  *  Doshdhi  * — 

Bdrf  Dodb. 

Superior  'Maird' — Bdrl 

Dodb. 
*  Gasrd ' — Montgomery. 


B  H  u  R 

is  equivalent  to 
Inferior  *Magdd*-Gur« 

gdon 
*  Bhiir  *— Gurgdon. 

Inferior   'Maird'— B^ 
Dodb. 


Tibba 
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§  8.  The  productive  qualities  of  the  soils  may  be  es- 
timated from  their  description.  '  D&kar '  is  strong  and 
fertile  if  it  is  well  worked  and  its  particles  well  separated — 
but  it  is  generally  too  stiff  for  the  comparatively  light  ploughs 
of  the  native  agriculture,  while  its  great  retentiveness  of 
moisture  requires  a  favourable  succession  of  wet  and  dry 
weather.  '  RausU '  is  more  easily  worked,  and  is  more  porous  ; 
with  less  .natural  strength  and  forcing  power,  it  is  on  the 
whole  as  good  as  *  D4kar '  because  it  mixes  better  with 
manure,  and  allows  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  freer  scopa 
A  light '  Rauifli,'  likes  a  brackish  ('  malmala')  water  well  — 
the  zamlnd&rs  know  this  though  to  a  stranger  they  not 
unfrequently  make  the  complaint  'pdni  bil-kul  kh&r^,'  (our 
water  is  altogether  salt )  as  proving  the  want  of  productive- 
ness in  the  soil.  This  is  referred  to  further  on  under  para. 
65  with  reference  to  irrigation. 

§  9.  The  kind  most  commonly  met  with  is  'BausI!.' 
In  fact '  D&kar '  is  hardly  found  except  in  drainage  lines,  or 
old  "beds  of  pools  and  ponds,  while  *Bh6r'  representing 
sand  scarcely  at  all  mixed  with  vegetable  decayed  matter  is 
also  rare  :  the  proportion  as  found  in  the  district  cultivated 
area  is  Bausli  79  p.  c,  D^kar  13  p.  c,  Bhfir  8  p.  c. 

§  10.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  various 
assessment  circles  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  soils. 
*  D4kar '  soil  is  found  extensively  in  low  lying  lands  where  the 
passage  oi  drainage  water  either  free  or  impeded,  may  be 
suspected.  It  is  also  formed  in  canal  lands  by  the  accumu- 
lated deposit  of  alluvial  matter  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  canal,  and  the  layer  of  decayed  vegetation  which  gene- 
rally works  into  the  ground  year  by  year.  *Rausli*  is  the  normal 
soil  of  the  Biogar,  and  *  Bhfir '  represents  the  result  of  drain- 
age washing  away  the  lighter  particles  of  soil  or  rock,  so 
that  it  is  not  unnaturally  found  most  largely  in  the  Khddar 
near  the  river,  or  in  the  tracts  immediately  lying  under  the 
hills :  the  average  of  the  assessment  chaks  as  regards  the 
distribution  are  given  here  : — 


Para.  31. 

Their  pro- 
ductive qnali- 
ties  compared 


Para  3S. 

Respective 
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found. 


Para.  33. 

General  fea- 
ture of  distri- 
bution. 
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Soil. 

Ballabgarh. 

Delhi. 

SUNIPAT. 

Total. 

Chak. 

• 

Area. 

t 
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Area. 

2 

* 
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0 
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Ddkar... 

1,235 

1,152 
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13 

11,962 

10 

•13    t9 

■  • 

RauBll... 
Bh6r    .. 

32,025 
6.093 

• 

82 
15 

2 

6,354 
1,682 

69 
18 

18 

56,70.-) 
4,872 

80 

7 
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95,084 
12,647 
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11 
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• 
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1,240 

•  13,288 
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43,618 

17 
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49,842 

86 

58,723 

79 
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71 

1,91,270 

76 
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Bhdr   ... 

6,788 

12 
14 

2,514 
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17 

5,157 

4 

14,459 

7 

|4 
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D&kar.. 

2,942 

9,201 

• 
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12,143 

• 

16 
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11,970 

58 

41,408 

78 

•  •  ■ 

63,378 

73 
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Bhur    .. 

5,525 

28 

1 

2,640 

5 
4 
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11 

•^ 

Ddkar... 
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.  796 

•  •  t 
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3 

O 

u 

Raasll... 

10,212 

56 

17,038 

95 
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27,250 

'  75 

9i 

Bbiir    ... 

7,757 

43 
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1 
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22 

i 
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14 
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14 
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Rausll.. 

6,254 
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92 
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97 
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8 
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3 
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18 

60 
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78 
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1,579 

90 
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62 
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13 

00 

Ilausll.. 

1.24.796 

79 

1,40,834 

81 

1,39,410 

74 
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79 

p 
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0 

27.742 

17 

• 
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5 

10,029 

5 

45.23C 

8 

3 

1,58,151 

1,72,810 

1,88,134 

1 

5, 19, 095,  t 

H 

• 

1        •                1 

In  Sunipat  this  is  wholUj  KliRdar  :  in  the  other  two  TahsUs  the  vil- 
lages mostly  contain  both  Bangar  and  KhAdar  soil. 

+  The  revised  measurements  give  a  slight  increase  on  this  of  322  acres, 
m.,  5, 19,417,  see  para.  39  and  para.  200. 
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§  11.  Coming  to  vegetable  products  of  the  soil ;  the 
district  is  not  well  wooded  throughout,  but  in  many  parts  the 
trees  are  abundant  enough  to  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  the 
landscape,  and  in  some  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  country  from 
an  elevated  spot  *  gives  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish park.  In  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  hills,  in  the 
marshy  lands  near  Najafgarh,  and  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
Kh&dar,  trees  are  scarce,  and  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  prospect.  Along  the  Western  Jamn&  Canal  are 
fine  avenues  of  'shisham'  and  other  trees,  and  promising  plan- 
tations of  '  kikar'  and  'shisham'  have  sprung  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Agra  Canal.  The  •Mathrd  road  is  not  well 
shaded  nor,  except  in  a  few  parts,  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad 
in  the  north. 

§  12.  The  commonest  trees  are  the  well  known  *  klkar ' 
(  Acacia  Arabica,)  and  *  Jil'  ( Punjabi  ' pllu '  or  '  van ' — Sal- 
vadora  oleoides  ).  In  uncultivated  lands  these  are  specially 
found.  In  Sunipat  for  instance  there  are  woody  stretches 
of  the  '  Jir  extending  for  miles,  and  in  the  hot  weather  espe- 
cially if  the  Rabi  crop  has  been  poor,  hundreds  almost 
thousands  of  the  more  destitute  classes  are  to  be  seen  feed- 
ing and  sleeping  by  turns  in  the  stunted  groves.  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  the  Punjab  but  the  '  J41'-eaters  here  seem 
more  vagrant  than  there.  • 

§  13.  The  '  pipal '  ( Fieus  religiosa)  — '  farash '  (  Tama- 
rix  Indica) — 'nim' (Azadirarachta  Indica) — 'bor'  (Ficus 
IndicaJ — 'bakain*  (Melia  sempervirens  ) — 'dhik'  (  Butea 
frondosa)— and  'b^r'  (Zizyphug  jujuba  )  are  indigenous  and 
found  in  many  places — as  also  the  bushes — '  karil '  (  Capparis 
aphylla  ) — *  khair  *  (  Acacia  catechu  ) — '  j4nt '  (  Sesbania 
.^gyptiaca  ) — and  '  hingot '  (Balanites  -^gyptiaca.)  I  doubt 
whether  '  shisham '  and  *  siris '  are  indigenous  in  the  sense 
of  not  having  been  introduced  from  other  parts — they  grow 
well  only  where  they  get  more  than  natural  moisture,  .In 
canal  villages  a  coAraon  tree  is  the  'jamo^' or  *jam6d' 
which  I  understand  to  be  a  variety  of  the  'j^man' — the 
natives  call  it  as  a  synonym  'cboti  jdman.'-f*    The  fruit-trees 

*  Some  of  these  'CoignBof  vantage'  a):ethe  'kot'  in  Sunipat  town — 
the  highest  house  in  '  Kheri  Khurd' — the  Kidge  at  Delhi — the  Kutab  at 
M&hrauU— and  the  top  of  the  Tahsil  building  (  the  old  fUj^s  palace  )  at 
BaUabgarh.     The  view  from  the  top  of  Tilpat  mound  too  is  worth  seeing. 

t  But  queiy  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  Eloeodendron  Boxburghii 
mentioned  in  *  Punjab  Products  '  and  in  *  Punjab  Plants  '  T  From  the  des- 
cription there  given  I  doubt  it.  This  tree  grows  on  the  side  of  small  water- 
courses on  the  edges  of  fields,  reaches  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  has  a 
dark  fresh  foliage  like  the  '  j^man.'    The  fruit  is  very  inferior. 
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found  in  the  more  favoured  spots  are  numerous  and  good. 
Some  gardens  near  Delhi  produce  mangoes  of  a  delicious 
flavour:  the  'jimans'  (Sizygium  jambolanum)  are  not  bad, 
while  oranges,  peaches,  phims  of  sorts,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  figs,  'al6chas'  (Prunus  domestica),  'imir  (Tama- 
rind us   Indica  ),  &c.,  are  also  found. 

§  14.  One  or  two  plants  seem  to  deserve  mention  here 
on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  agriculturist  as  a  source 
of  income  or  as  affording  valuable  material  for  various  .agri- 
cultural purposes. 

(1.) — The  'Singhdri'  or  water-nut  (Trapa  bispinosa) 
grows  in  ponds  and  pools  of  standing  water  in  many  parts  of 
the  district,  though  I  could  never  ascertain  what  conditions 
are  necessary  for  its  growth.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
water  must  be  clean  (an  expression  to  be  interpreted,  I  fancy, 
according  to  Jat  rather  than  English  ideas,)  and  the  soil  of 
the  bed  of  the  pond  should  not  be  under  the  influence  of 
'reh/  Colonel  Sleeman  in  his  "Rambles  of  an  Indian 
Officer  "  says  : — 

"  The  long  stalks  of  the  plants  reach  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  (in  which  they  grow,)  and  upon  which  float 
their  green  leaves,  and  their  pure  white  flowers  expand 
beautifully  among  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.. 
The  nut  grows  under  water  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  is 
of  a  triangular  shape,  and  covered  with^a  tough  brown  in- 
tegument adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel,  which  is  white 
and  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  cartilaginous  texture.  They 
ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  rainy  season  and  are  eatable 
till  November." 

The  best  plant*  are  then  (Hindfi  month  '  K£tik  *)  lefl 
for  seed :  in  '  Manghsir '  the  cultivators  break  the  nuts  oiST 
and  put  them  in  'matkds'  keeping  the  vessels  always  filled 
with  water,  changing  it  every  other  day.  In  '  Mdgh '  they 
take  the  seed  to  a  pond  and  throw  it  in  broad-cast — or  if  the 
water  is  scarce  they  sow  it  in  beds  ( *  kid.ris ' )  with  water 
standing  in  them.  The  plant  shoots  up  in  the  spring,  its 
green  head  is  called  '  chh^tiJ  There  are  two  kinds—'  har^ " 
(green)  and  '1^'  (red.)  The  green  kind  is  generally  eatea 
fresh,  while  the  red  is  ground  into  a  flour  which  is  eaten  by 
Hindis  at  times  of  abstinence  ('hart')  from  food.  They  are 
allowed  to  eat  fruits  [  *  phal-ah^r '  ]  among  which  this  ia 
reckoned. 

The  produce  of  the  plant  is  very  variable,  but  a,  biswa 
of  land  covered  with  water  should  grow  1  or  IJ  maunds, 
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givins;  20  or  30  maundvS  to  the  bigha.  The  price  is  also  un- 
cert  lin  ;  at  the  first  incomins:  of  the  crop  especially  if  it  is  a 
light  one,  the  fresh  nuts  will  cost  1  or  I J  anna  a  ser — in  the 
full  season  they  may  come  down  to  8  or  6  annas  per  niaunil, 
and  when  very  cheap  may  be  only  *  taka  dhari  * — i.  e.,  6  pies 
for  5  ser.s=4  annas  a  maund*  Dry  nuts  are  sold  at  8  sers 
per  rupee.  The  Najafgarh  *  Jhil*  used  to  be  noted  for  its  pro- 
duce of  this  article  which  is  considered  a  light  and  healthy 
food — but  at  present  though  it  certainly  grows  there,  it  is 
not  so  largely  cultivated  as  formerly.  Tiie  sowing  is  done 
by  *Jhin wars'  (Kahdrs)  who  are  allowed  to  use  the  village 
ponds  for  the  purpose  by  the  zamindArs  either  as  return  for 
services  to  the  community,  or  on  payment  of  rent,  say  Rs.  2/-  a 
*blghd*  or  on  condition  of  letting  the  families  of  the  proprietors 
take  a  portion  of  the  crop  from  time  to  time  as  they  ueetl  it 
for  food.  The  *singhdr4'  in  some  villages  is  a  valuable  source 
of  water-income  ('jalkar')  to  the  community. 

(2) — '  Jhau  '  (  Panj -pilch i — Tamarix  dioica)  is  found 
chiefly  in  KhdJar  uncultivated  land,  especially  in  the  *belas* 
of  the  river.  It  grows  sometimes  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
but  on '  the  average  reaches  only  to  a  man's  waist :  and 
answers  to  many  uses  with  the  zamindar — either  as  fuel^  or 
made  up  into  baskets,  or  rustic  brooms  (wherewith  to  sweep 
his  threshing  floor) — or  lining  the  sides  of  a  kachd  well. 
The  biskets  are  made  by  *kahd,rs  '  who  pay  1  anna  per  day 
for  the  right  of  cutting  as  much  of  the  bush  as  they  can 
carry  away  in  their  'banghy/  The  actual  cash  income  there- 
fore is  not  much,  except  on  lands  near  the  city,  but  the  agri- 
culturist looks  on  it  as  of  considerable  use. 

(3.)-^'Sarkanda' *  (Saccharum  procerum)  is  a  reed 
that  grows  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet — it  is  found  in  alluvial 
marshes  but  also  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  sometimes  of 
its  distributaries.  It  must  have  moisture,  and  is  fond  of  mud. 
Some  villages  such  as  MdhrauU,  Tebri,.Daulatpur,  and  Burari 
make  very  considerable  sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of  this 
reed.  It  is  used  for  the  roofing  of  thatched  buildings,  and 
for  the  reed-chair  which  is  so  much  in  fashion  among  natives. 
Its  price  is  measured  by  sheaves,  each  tied  up  with  a  rope 
made  of  the  leaves,  two  and  a  half  cubits  long.  Such  a 
sheaf  is  called  '  bind '  and  is  worth  about  an  anna. 

(4.) — *Pala'  (Zizyphus  nummularia)  is  a  small  thorny 
bush- weed  which  grows  pretry  well  all  over  the  district,  but 
chiefly  in  poor  lands,  and  especially  on  the  ridge-like  tnict 

of  land   in  Delhi  Tahsll  near  Nangloi  Jat,  and  Bakanv^la. 

■  -      ■  -- 

*  See  Punjab  Plants—page  261  where  it  is  given  as  Saccharum  sara. 
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la  Sunipat  it  favours  L^lberland  Rajlii  and  that  sandy 
neighbourhood,  \vhile  in  the  hills  It  grows  extensively.  In 
the  Ballabgarh  Bangar  too  there  is  a  great  deal.  This  unin- 
viting plant  gives  a  very  useful  food  for  buflFaloes,  cows,  and 
goats.  Camels  and  goats  indeed  like  it  better  than  any  thing 
almost.  It  is  considered  heating  and  so  is  good  for  the  cold 
weather.  It  is  cut  twice  in  the  year  (in  Katik  and  Cheyt) 
with  a  *gandd4.'  (see  para.  54  Chapter  III),  and  is  sold  at  3, 
4j  or  o  maunds  the  rupee.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
grows  as  a  weed  it  is  evident  that  waste  land  yielding  it  is 
something  to  be  considered  in  assessment. 

§  15.  The  wild  animals  of  the  district  are  wolves  and 
foxes,  jackals,  hares,  and  deer  ('hiran'  and  'chikdra.')  In 
the  Kb  ad ar,  also  the  pig  is  found,  and  *para'  (hog-deer.) 
The  mongoose  is  not  uncommon  and  hedgehogs  are  some- 
times seen  in  the  fields;  while  monkeys  in  some  of  the 
villages  bordering  on  the  shady  avenues  of  the  Western 
Jamnd  Canal,  arc  quite  a  nuisance.*  The  'Nil  gde'  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  uncultivated  jungle, 
and  once  one  was  seen  to  bound  across  the  open  ground  out- 
side the  Kashmir  gate.  Snakes  there  are,  but  not  in  great 
abundance.  The  natives  distinguish  three  kinds.  1  'Kala'f 
(black) — poisonous,  almost  always  fatal.  2  *P1I^'  (yellow) 
not  fatally  poisonous.  3  'Chitkauria'  (spotted) — worse 
tlian  the  *pild'  but  not  so  bad  as  the  '  kala.'  Ducks  of 
various  kinds^  are  found  in  the  ponds  in  the  cold  weather, 
snipe  in  several  places  in  marshes — quail  are  not  uncommou 
in  the  fields — partridges  both  black  and  grey  are  abundant — 
and  'kulan'  are  fond  of  the  fields  of  gram  when  the  grain 
has  not  yet  hardened. 


*  I  once  heard  it  seriously  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  aligument  of  a 
lijbahd  through  the  lands  of  the  speaker's  viHace— that  the  canal  officers 
would  b*e  sure  to  plant  trees,  and  trees  would  oe  sure  to  bring  monkoys — 
and  monkeys  would  do  all  sorts  of  damage  to  the  crops.  The  fact  is  a 
serious  one,  especially  as  the  Jat  may  not  kill  a  monkey  even  when  he 
catches  him  'infurto  manifesto.'  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  station  a  loud- 
voiced  kamln  at  the  point  he  most  wants  guarded,  hoping  that  he  wont  go 
to  sleep.     But  as  a  rule  the  monkeys  look  in  portentously  good  condition. 

+  *  Kile  ke  dg^  dfwd  na  balld ' — is  a  well  known  F«aying  among  the 
zaminddrs.  Literally  "In  presence  of  the  black  (snake)  the  lamp  wont 
bum."  There  is  an  idea  that  if  a  'k^la  sdmp'  gets  into  the  house,  the 
lamps  bum  dimly,  under  the  fascination,  as  it  were,  of  the  animal.  As  a 
proverb  it  means,  there  ia  no  doing  anything  against  a  powerful  person. 
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OHAPTER  m. 

Products— B— Agricultural  Products  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  agriculture  of  the  District 

§  1.  The  principal  crops  of  the  district  with  the  areas 
under  each,  as  ascertained  during  the  recent  measurements, 
are  given  below  : — 

[  Statement  of  area  in  acres  under  each  ci^op  at 
the  time  of  measurements.  ] 


DiLHI. 

Ballab- 
garh. 

Sanipat 

Total. 

• 

■ 

Remarks. 

f 

Cotton 

4,939 

11,521 

12,375 

28,835 

The  difference 

Vegetables  ... 

457 

253 

391 

1.101 

between  the 

Chillies 

347 

58 

1,173 

1,578 

total  here  giren 

Sugarcane    ... 

16.714 

129 

14,939 

80,782 

and  that  entered 

Rice      

3,962 

1 

7.856 

11,819 

inS.  12  of  Chap. 

Jii&r      

30,616 

24,985 

45,988 

1,01.589 

X,  tnz.,  5,19,417 

Indiancorn  ... 

1,018 

1,450 

5,572 

8,040 

isduetothe'do- 

h* 

B&jrA    

45,836 

36,535 

7,949 

90^320 

fasli' land  which 

Til        

5 

8 

7 

20 

here   of   course 

Mdsh    

435 

61 

717 

1,213 

appears  twice. 
The  area  of  cul- 

» 

Hemp   

38 

69 

48 

155 

M 

Charf    

603 

923 

■  •  « 

1,526 

tivation    shown 

Guir     

8,467 

2,144 

9,579 

15,180 

in  para.  33,  viz.. 

Liobia  

60 

1 

3 

64 

5,19,095     acres 

Italian  Millet 

5 

•  •  a 

71 

76 

was  the  area-  of 

Moth     

1,474 

2,009 

3,732 

7,216 

the  uncorrected 

Mim^    

593 

97 

103 

793 

and   unrevised 

h 

Chenii,  ftc.  ... 

126 

1 

139 

266 

Statements. 

r 

Wheat  ...     .. 

30,806 

2,1313 

57.103 

1,09,222 

• 

VSnieat&Gram 

8,287 

2,190 

14,050 

24,527 

Wheat    and 

Barley 

5.301 

4,838 

690 

10,829 

Barley   

15,155 

25,824 

3,162 

44,141 

Barley    and 

• 

• 

Gram 

9,472 

21,839 

2,162 

33,473 

.  • 

Gram     ...     ... 

23,818 

2,964 

16,483 

43,265 

CO 

Melons 

1,448 

55 

51 

1,554 

V 

Ajwdin,  Sannf, 

m 

&c 

350 

59 

83 

492 

• 

f*' 

Tobacco 

560 

464 

262 

1,286 

Onion    

30 

24 

37 

91 

Safflower 

71 

142 

75 

288 

Sarsann 

118 

54 

247 

419 

Tar4h    ...     .;. 

560 

643 

1,553 

2,766 

Ma8i\r   

8 

79 

13 

100 

Arbar    

238 

52 

t  •  • 

280 

k 

Peas      

789 

439 

201 

1,427 

Total,  ... 

2,06,696 

1,61,224 

2,06,814 

5,74,734 

Para.  39. 

Crops  and 
areas      under 
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The  largest  acreages  it  will  be  seen  are  as  follows : — 


K  H  A  B  I  F. 


The  largeBt 
crope. 


•  •  • 


Jukr 
B&jrk  ... 

Sugarcane 
Cotton... 


Acres, 

...  1,01,589 

...  90,320 

...  30,782 

...  28,835 


R  A  BI. 


Acres. 


Wheat 1,09,222 

Barley 44',141 

Gram     4.3,265 

Barley  and  Gram...      33,473 
Wheat  and  Gram ...     24,527 


Para.  40. 

Produce 
estimates  how 
far  t  r  u  at- 
worthy. 


■ 


In  Sunip^ 
how  formed. 

Estimates 
now  given  of 
the  principal 
crops. 


Some  crops,  such  as  sugarcane  and  rice,  are  hardly  ever 
grown  except  on  irrigated  and  manured  soil — while  others 
are  for  the  most  part  grown  on  land  dependent  on  rain  for 
its  moisture.  Among  these  last  are  Bajra,  Ju&r  and 
Channd. 

§  2.  The  rates  of  produce  as  ascertained  partly  by  ex- 
periment and  partly  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
zamlnddrs,  are  also  given  in  Appendix  II,  and  the  average 
prices  of  each  as  computed  for  the  last  20  years  in  four  quin- 
quennial periods,  in  Appendii  III.  It  will  be  seen  further 
on  (in  Chapter  XI)  that  the  estimates  of  produce  as  at  first 
obtained  by  experiment  only,  were  not  received  as  trust- 
worthy. Those  given  now  are  better,  though  they  cannot 
be  depended  on  altogether.  In  Sunipat  I  took  the  opinions 
of  selected  zamindirs,  and  the  result  founded  on  their  indi- 
vidual answers  is  certainly  not  below  the  mark.  Taking  the* 
average  of  all  estimates  obtained  during  the  settlement, 
and  checking  them  by  my  own  knowledge,  I  should  give  the 
produce  of  the  principal  crops  per  acre  as  follows* : — 


Crop. 


K  H  A  R  I  F. 


Irrigated. 


JuiCr    ... 
Bdjrd  ... 
Sugarcane 
Cotton 


Unirrigated 


720  sera 
IQOsers 


240  sers 
180  sers 
360  sers 
110  sers 


Cbo  F. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Qrun    

Barley  h  Oram 
Wheat  k  Oram 


R  A  BL 


Irrigated. 


440  sers 
480  sers 

... 
500  sers 
480  sera 


Unirrigated 


240  sers. 
240  sers. 
360  sers. 
320  sers. 
300  sers. 


*  -Bat  see  also  remark  in  the  tabular  statement  in  pani.  48  of  this  Chapter, 
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The  above  I  believe  represent  the  averfige  crops  of  the 
district,  throughout.    Of  course  on  some  lands  the  manured  and 
irri>;ated  yield  of  wheat  (for  instance),  would  be  much  higher. 
It  might  be  18  or  even  20  maunds.     But  such  a  yield  is  ex- 
ceptional,  and  any   general   estimate  founded  on  figures  ap- 
proaching this  would  be  utterly   fallacious.     In  drawing*  up 
produce  estiujates  as  I  formerly  noted  once  (in  giving  oninion 
as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying   out   the   intention   of  Book 
Circular  XX  of  1871  of  the  Financial  Commissioner,)  the  great 
difitculty  is  to  select  fields  fairly  representing  the  average  con- 
ditions of  the  tract  under  report.     The  actual  cutting,  carting, 
and  weighing  can  be  easily  managed.     I  believe  the  large  ma- 
jority   of  experiments  attempted  in   the   Delhi    Settlement 
were  honestly  carried  out;   the  error  undoubtedly  lay  in  the 
selection  of  fields   above  the  average    when   taken  together. 
This  selection  it  seems  to  me  .shouUi  have  been  made   by  the 
Settlement   Officer  himself  as  a  mo?1i   difiicult  and   anxious 
part  of  his   assessment   work.     That   Mr.  Wood  did  not   do 
this  or  think  of  doing  it  only  shows  me  ( who  have  seen  his 
careful  and  conscientious  way  of  doing  things  in  other  points) 
that  he  did  notrely  greatly  in   his   own   mind    on   produce 
estimates  at  all,  but  leant  more  on  the  anticipated  results   of 
his  villaf^e  to  village  inf^pections  which  were    very   thorough. 
How  far  this  is  the  right   method  of  asse.^sment  I  need   not 
discuss   here,  but   this    much  may  be  noted  that  all  assess- 
ment must   depend  either  on   a  tacit  reference  to  a  produce 
estimate  readv  made   in  the   mental  backj: round,   or  on  the 
estimate  of  the  general   condition  of  the  village  or   tract  in 
question  as  seen  paying  such  and  such  an  assessment..   And 
anything  which  can    render  more  accurate  the    habitual  pro- 
duce estimate   formed    by    the  Settlement  Officer  during  his 
inspections,  must  rentier  greatly  more  probable  the  accuracy 
of  his  general  assessments. 

In  my  letter  No.  370  of  1878  above  referred  to,  I  ex- 
plained at  length  the  measures  I  should  advocate  for  obtain- 
ing accurate  estimates  of  average  produce  founded  pn  ex- 
periments. 

§  3.  The  modes  of  cultivation  are  for  the  most  part 
those  in  ordinary  use,  and  do  not  seem  to  require  detailed 
notice,  but  I  make  a  few  remarks,  following  the  order,  tak^n 
in  Punjab  Products  (seepage  211  on  the  method  of  sowing, 
weeding,  &c.,)  noting  chiefly  only  difference  froin  what  is 
there  written.  The  *h^ri*  crop  is  called  locally  'siidh'i,* 
the  Kharif  's^wani.*  Land  bearing  two  crops  is  called 
'  dofasli'   but  this  means  two  full  crops,  such  &s  wheat   after 


Remarks  on 
produce  esti- 
mates as  con- 
nected with 
assessment. 


Para.  41. 

Order  t)f  re- 
marks in  this 
chapter. 

1  iOcal  names 
of  harvests. 

The  terms 
'dofasli.' 
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'Fduail* 
'badhwar.' 


Para.  42. 

The  c  o  m- 
parative  im- 
portance of  the 
two  crops. 


Para.  43. 

Tabular 
Statsment    of 

Agricultural 
operations  for 
various  crops. 


cotton — while  for  land  which  bears  a  lighter  crop  after  a  full 
one,  such  as  '  channa '  after  judr,  there  is  another  name 
*  fdusil.'  Land  giving  one  crop  a  year  is  called  '  badhwdr'* 
Three  crops  in  a  year  are  very  rare  indeed  in  Delhi — they 
can  be  managed  only  by  putting  in  a  fast  growing  crop  like 
'chlni/  and  the  land  requires  rest  after  it.  Two  crops 
even  are  impossible  without  nianuring. 

§  4.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  harvests  varies 
in  different  parts — as  a  general  rule,  the  Kh£dar  mainly  de- 
pends on  its  Rabi  crop — while  the  Bangar  rain-lands  naturally 
yield  their  revenue  in  the  autumn  harvest.  And  this  point 
will  indeed  tell  pretty  well  the  proportion  of  the  crop.  The 
villagers  have  themselves  within  certain  limits  decided  how 
much  revenue  shall  be  paid  on  each  crop  (see  Chapter  XI,) 
and  this  shows  pretty  plainly  the  relative  importance  of 
each.  In  Bandar  well  lacids  tlie  proportion  is  about  half 
and  half  and  the  canal  lands  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

§  5.  The  following  tabulated  statement  gives  the  lead- 
ing facts  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  chief  crops — while 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  cultivation  of  melons  and 
sugarcane,  both  of  wliich  present  in  a  way  special  features, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  IV.  The  estimates  of  pro- 
ducehere  given  are  those  of  the  Extra  Assistant  and  Super- 
intendents. They  are  not  too  hiijh  for  good  soil,  but  for  a 
general  average  of  the  whole  district,  I  prefer  my  own  esti- 
mate which  is  for  the  most  part  lower. 

*  The  word  was  originally,   I  should  think,  *  Bhadw^ ' — meaning    tho 
land  depending  on  the   '  BhildoQ  rains  for  its  cultivation. 
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Crops. 


JuAr. 


Bijra. 


Rioe. 


Hemp. 


Indian  Com. 


ChiUiefl. 


Indigo. 


PS 

< 

H 


When  sown. 


Aa^ldh. 


Aaidh. 


AB&dh. 


AnAdh. 


As&dh. 


Afiddh. 


Sown  after 

watering 

('palewi') 

or  without. 


Quantity  of 

seed  per  pakki 

big^ 


Without 
watering. 


6  Bers. 


Without 
watering. 


Without 
watering. 


Without 
watering. 


Without 
watering. 


2i  sers. 


7BerB. 


8  sets. 


6  sera. 


Chait  and 
RaiBJ^kh. 


Palewi' 


'  Palewl* 


J  Ber. 


j  to  1  aer. 


I 

P4 


I 

^ 


2to5 


6 


2 


Number  of 

hoeings  or 

cleanings. 


Is  manure 
used  or  not. 


Manure  not 
used. 


Manure  not 
used. 


See  Wheat. 


No  clean-  '   Manure  not 


inga. 


3 


Cleanings 
not  req\iir- 
ed. 


used. 


Manure  used 
onchiUiiland. 


Manure  used 
240  mds.  to 
a  bigtCh. 


Manure  not 
used. 
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Irrigated  or  un 
irrigatad  land. 


Umrrigated. 


Uninigated. 


Irrigated. 


Unirrigated. 


Month  of 
harvest. 


Eitik. 


KitOc 


Aflauj  and 
Kitik.    . 


Kitik. 


Produce  per 
pakkdbigtfh. 


Preceded  and  succeed- 
ed by  what  crops. 


3  to  6  mds.        Preceded  by  wheats 
and  succeeded  by  gram 


3  to  6  mds. 


3  to  25  mds. 


Unirrigated, 
(  8  waterings 
given  in  time  of 
droughts) 


Irrigated  (15 
to  20  waterings.) 


Asauj  and 
E^tik. 


3  mds. 


Preceded  by  wheat^ 
and    succeeded    by 
wheat^  or  barley. 


Wheat  and  gram- 
Cgochani.') 


10  to  12  mds. 


E^tik. 


Irrigated. 


Poh. 


6  to  15  mds. 


Preceded  by  ju^, 
and  *  makdif*  and  suc- 
ceeded   by    wheaty 
barley,  or  gram. 


Preceded  by  barley, 
or  wheat,  and  succeed- 
ed by  gram. 


Remarks  as  to  weather, 
rain,  and  soil  required. 


Good  rain  is  wanted  for 
judr  and  bdjra  in  the  early 
rain  season  July  and  first 
part  of  August. 


Of  the  two  btf  jra  is  gener- 
ally sown  on  the  poorer  soil. 
The  character  of  birdoi 
land  may  be  distinguished 
in  no  small  degree  by  no- 
ticing  this. 


Is  grown  in  only  the  more 
swampy  villages  of  Sunipat 
Canal  Tract 


Not  important  in  this 
district :  it  generally  is 
sown  as  a  border  to  sugar- 
cane. 


Cotton. 


7  to  15  mds. 


No  crops  specified. 


Ghrows  beet  in  the  het-^ 
strong  soil  of  the  Delhi 
Khandrat — it  wants  much 
manuring  and  veiy  copious 
irrigation. 


Very  rarely  grown,  I  don*t 
remember  seeing  more  than 
two  or  three  fields. 
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• 

CropB. 

i 

WTien  sown. 

Sown  after 

watering 

( '  palewd ' ) 

or  without. 

Quantity  of 

seed  per  pakka 

bigah. 

i 

o 

"S 
1-^ 

• 

Number  of 
hoeingB  or 
cleanings. 

Ib  manure 
uBed  or  not. 

Vieh. 

ABidh. 

Without 
watering. 

6  serB. 

2 

1 

Manure  not 
used. 

Asidh. 

Without 
watering. 

6  lerfl. 

2 

1 

• 

Manure  not 
used. 

r 

< 
» 

t4 

Asddh. 

Without 
watering. 

6  BerB. 

6 

1 

Manure  not 
used. 

Cotton. 

Chait     to 
AB&dh. 

Do., 

*PalewA'  if 

BowninChait 

7  Ben. 

dto5 

4 

Maniu^uaed 
on  Chibi  land 
only. 

pugarcane. 

» 

Phigunand 
Chaitw 

Palew^ 

18'p61l8* 
each   p61i=: 
164  'gandks' 
(bita  of  cane) 

5t6l0 

5  to  9  or 
10 

Manure  used. 
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Irrigated  or  im- 
irrigated  land. 


Unirrigated. 


Uniirigated. 


Unirrigated. 


Irrigated  (3  or 
2  waterings.) 


Month  of 
haryeet. 


EdUlL 


Eatak. 


Produce  per 
paUc&bigilL 


8to6mds. 


8  to  5  mds. 


KdtilL 


Asauj  to 
Manghsir. 


Irrigated   (5 
to  8  waterings 
with  rain ;  15 
or  20)(but  with- 
out.)   [See  also 
Appendix  lY.] 


Manghsir  to 
Chait. 


Preceded  and  succeed- 
ed  by  what  crops. 


8  to  5  mds. 


Ckdki  8  or  4 
mds.  Bdrdni 
IJ  to  2  mds. 


10  to  40  mds. 
(*  Gur.') 


Preceded  by  wheat, 
barley  and  gram  ('  b4- 
jhar/)  or  barley — ^and 
succeeded  by  wheat  on 
land  left  fallow  after 
the  crop  is  cut* 


Wheat,  or  'b^jhar,' 
or  barley — then  mt!ing 
after  allowing  the  land 
to  lie  fallow  for  some 

time — after     miing 
wheat  or  *  b^jhar.' 


Preceded  by 'b'^jhflj' 
and  succeeded  by  mting 
after  m^ing,   '  bdjhar ' 
or  barley. 


Preceded  by  wheat, 
and  succeeded  by 
cotton — generally  6 
months'  rest  allowed. 


CottoQ. 


Remarks  as  to  weather, 
rain,  and  soil  required. 


'Mish'  'Moth'  and 
'M<Sng'  are  all  light  crops 
and  do  well  with  compara- 
tively  moderate  moisture. 


See  aboTe. 


See  above. 


Extensively  grown,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  often  of 
fine  growth,  or  very  good 
quality — ^the  rain  for  it 
should  be  early — and  the 
season  not  too  cold  at  the 
time  when  the  picking  be- 
gins. 


See  separate  note  Appen^- 
dix  IV. 
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Crops. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


Gram. 


Tobaooo. 


Banon. 


Chini. 


Mdons. 


1^ 


« 


When  sown. 


K&tik. 


KdtilE. 


Aaauj. 


•4 


M4gh. 


Edtak. 


Migh. 


Mdgh. 


Sown  after 

watering 
Cpalew^*  ) 
or  without. 


'Palew4,Mf 
the    soil   is 

'do-£aaU;' 
otherwise, 
without  it 
See  above. 


Quantity  of 

seed  per  pakki 

big^. 


■s, 

o 


I 

S3 

5Z5 


Number  of 
hoeings  or 
cleanings. 


Without 
watering. 


After  water- 
ing. 

See  Wheat. 

See    Wheat. 


21  to  30  sers. 


15  to  21  sers. 


12tol5ser8. 


Without  wa- 
tering. 


2  sers. 


1  ser. 


6to9-- 


6to9— 


i  ser  to  I  ser. 


i  ser. 


6 


6 


6 


Ch;lhi— 2 
B&r&ni— 1 


ChAhl— 1 
B&rlLni 
none. 


No  clean- 
ings. 


Is  manure 
used  or  not. 


No  clean- 
ing. 


3 


Manure 
used  on  ch&hi 
land,  not  on 
b&rkni. 

Manure 
used  on  chdhl 
sometimes  on 
b&riini  also. 


Manure 
not  used. 


Manure 
used  as  for 
wheat 

See  Wheat 


See  Wheat 


Manure  used. 
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Irrigated  or  un- 
irrigated  land. 


Month  of 
harrest. 


Produce  per 
pekkdbigdh. 


Preceded  and  succeed- 
ed by  what  cropB. 


BemarkB   aa  to    weather, 
rain,  and  soil  required. 


If  irrigated,  6 
waterings  are 
given. 

As  aboTe. 


Baiwikh. 


Unirrigated. 


Irrigated  ( 20 
waterings). 


See  Wheat. 


If  irrigated, 
once,  but  it  is 
generally  un- 
irrigated  being 
grown  in  moist 
lands. — (See 
Appendix  IV). 


Chait. 


Chait. 


Jeth. 


Baisdkh. 


Irrigated  (15    Jeth. 
waterings }. 


Jeth. 


Chahl— 10 
to  13  mds. 

Bdrani— 6 
to  8  mds. 

ChAhl— 11 
to  16  mds. 

Barini— 6 
to  9  mds.. 


5  to  9  mds. 


Bdjra    or   juir.     If 
preceded    by    B^jra, 
wheat     will    grow 
better  and  yield  a  good 
outturn. 

Bdjra  or  judr — (  see 
above ). 


15  to  20  mds. 

3  to  5  mds. 
12  to  15  mds. 


50  to  250 
mds. 


Preceded    by    jufr, 
and  succeeded  by  the 


same. 


Preceded  by  cotton, 
and  succeeded  by  juilr. 


See  Wheat. 


Preceded  by  cotton 
or  judr,  and  succeeded 
by  juAr. 


Wheat  is  not  grown  gener- 
ally except  in  good  soil,  and 
there  are  various  distinc- 
tions drawn  in  some  parts 
as  to  quality  of  seed. 

Barley  stands  to  wheat  as 
bAjra  does  to  ju^ — a  z4- 
mindar  will  rarely  grow 
barley  if  he  thinks  the 
ground  will  grow  wheat 
well. 

A  light  crop,  wants  early 

rain,  and  the  winter  rain 

I  ( '  mah^wal ' )  and  a  gentle 

equal  wind.    A  dry  blast 

withers  the  plant. 

Like  pepper  in  preferring 
the  dry,  hot  soil  of  the 
khandral  and  copious  water- 
ing. 

This  brings  out  the  salt 
of  the  soil,  which  tobacco 
likes  exceedingly. 

A  very  rapid  crop,  and 
requiring  copious  irrigation, 
said  to  show  bad  cultivation, 
I  know  not  why — ^thus  the 
proverb. 


Preceded  by  *  mak&i,' 
succeeded  by  the  same. 


*Chfn4 

chori  chakiri 

H^  kare 

kis(in' 


Let  a  hrohen 
down  hua- 
handman    do 
one  of  three 
tkings,  culH- 
rate   chind*, 
thierCy   or   go 
out  in  service. 


See  separate  note  Appen- 
dix IV. 

*  But  some  wag  alluding 
to  the  labour  of  cultivating 
the  crop  has  replied. 


'CSiinii, 

chori,  chakdri 

Mardon  hi  kd 

bCm' 


Cultivating 
chlnd,    thiev- 
ing., and  «er- 

ftice  are  jit 
work  for  men. 
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§  6.  Sowing  for  the  Rabi  begins  in  Asuj  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  continues  till  Manghsir  has  half  gone — the 
beginning  of  December — ^the  order  of  sowing  is  gram,  barley, 
wheat.  Channa  is  always  sown  with  a  rough  drill  ('orhn4') 
fastened  on  to  the  plough.  This  is  merely  a  thick  piece  of 
bamboo,  the  upper  end  of  which  has  been  split  into  many 
slips  and  opened  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trumpet  shape. 
It  is  strengthened  with  an  iron  ring  put  inside  ('andi')  and 
bound  with  leather  outside — the  top  part  of  the  'orhna'  is 
called  'ddrhl.'  It  is  big  enough  at  the  mouth  to  let  a  man's 
full  hand  in.  The  sower  walks  along  with  his  'ch&dar'  full 
of  seed,  and  takes  out  a  handful  with  his  right  hand  and  gives 
it  to  his  left  hand  to  drop  down  the  'orhna' — the  left  nand 
remaining  on  the  'd6rhr  and  guiding  the  plough.* 

Barley  is  sown  with  a  drill ;  or  broadcast  (  Ballabgarh 
'pabh^r' — Delhi  'pabh^r'  and  'bakh^r' — in  Sunipat  *bakh($r' 
and  'khind^o.')  Wheat  is  sown  with  a  drill  and  also  broadcast, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  in  the  furrow  (khud) 
without  the  drill. 

§  7.  Sowings  for  the  Kharif  ( except  for  sugarcane  of 
which  the  special  treatment  is  described  further  on)  begin 
in  Chait  with  cotton  and  ju^r  for  fodder.  Then  come  bdjrd, 
the  juilr  intended  to  give  full  crop  'makkei' — 'urd' — *moth* — 
'mfing* — *ju6r,'  &c.,  &c.  'Makkei' and  'moth*  can  be  sown 
up  to  15  Sdwan.  Both  modes  of  sowing  are  used — broadcast 
is  however  preferred  when  the  ground  is  well  moistened  as 
after  good  rains.   When  the  land  is  dry  the  drill  is  more  used. 

§  8.  The  ordinary  number  of  ploughings  is  for  the 
Kharif  crops  five,  and  for  the  Rabi  nine.  The  first  ploughing 
is  called  'pir — the  second  *dosar'  the  third 'tesar' — the  fourth 
'chausar' — and  the  fifth  'panchbd,hini ' — ^after  this  there  is  no 
special  name  till  the  ninth  when  it  is '  naubahini '  and  this 
is  enough.  But  sometimes  for  sugarcane  more  is  done.  •  The 
depth  of  ploughing  is  only  six  fingers  breadth  and  is  often 
only  three — ^this  is  of  course  merely  scratching  the  ground. 
Seed  is  put  in  about  3  fingers-breadth  deep. 

.  Good  ploughing  is  a  pakkd,  bigh^  per  day — work  goes  on 
from  early  dawn  to  evening  with  two  hours  rest  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  But  this  of  course  is  work  in  the  Indian 
style,  and  allows  for  some  half  dozen  pulls  at  the  '  hukkah ' — 

*  Mo3t  of  the  guidance  is  done  with  the  voice  *Barrh'  turns  the  animal 
to  the  right,  to  turn  it  to  the  left,  it  is  necessary  to  say  *ah*  (the  *h'  very 
goft) — ^and  as  to  stop  them,  the  man  makes  a  noise  with  his  lips  (*puchkArf,')  for 
turning,  the  turn  is  always  made  from  right  to  left — this  is  the  cry  at  the  end 
of  each  furrow. 


Para.  44. 

Sowing    for 
theRabt 


Para.  45. 

Sowing    for 
Kharif. 


Para.  46. 

Number  of 
ploughings, 
their   names  : 

their  depth. 


Work     how 
long  kept  up. 
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Remark 
welUwork. 


on 


Para.  4Y. 

for  the  zamfn- 
dJLTB  plough- 
ing, &c 


•  DiaA^iiL' 


Panu  48. 

Harvesting 
how  managed. 


Hired     1  a- 
bourers. 


Diminutives 
how  formed. 


four  times  before  mid-day  and  twice  afterwards.  Some  rest 
is  necessary  of  course  for  the  bullocks,  and  to  make  sure  that 
their  necks  will  not  be  galled  by  the  yoke  (' i64*).  I  do  not 
know  that  any  special  damage  is  attribtited  to  the  rotatory 
motion  at  the  Persian  wheel,  but  well- work  generally  is  very 
trying  for  the  animals ;  the  husbandman  says,  it  is  as  bad  for 
them  as  gambling  is  for  a  man.*  The  '  sohlg&  *  is  used  after 
ploughing,  for  levelling  the  ground  and  breaking  the  clods 
C  dalle,'  '  dhim.')  It  is  also  called  '  mahz.'  A  little  '  soh^gd ' 
according  to  the  usual  way  of  making  diminutives^  is 
'sohigl*   or  'mahji.' 

§  9.  Propitious  times  ( '  mahiirat '),  are  sought  for 
ploughing — and  certain  days  must  be  somewhat  humoured. 
Thus  on  Monday  and  Saturday  a  prudent  man  will  not  plough 
with  his  face  to  the  east — ^accordmg  to  the  proverb  : — 

'Som  Sanichar,  piirab  biad,'  (basta.) 
^  '  Mangal  o  Sukr  mitAwan  s^Lnsd,'   ( qoiet  your  fear.) 

On  Monday  and  Saturday  the  Demon  of  the  four 
quarters  ( '  Disa-sfil '  )  remains  in  the  east — his  location  is 
not  so  fixed  during  the  rest  of  the  week  as  give  rise  to  any 
other  proverb,  but  a  zamindar  will  not  of  his  own  accord  go 
northward  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — westward  on  Fri- 
day and  Sunday — and  the  south  must  be  avoided  on  Thurs- 
day ('  Brihaspat.')  These  limitations  are,  I  am  assured,  strict- 
ly observed.  Wednesday  is  good  for  sowing  and  Tuesday  for 
cutting  the  crop. 

*Budhbow4l' 
'Mangal  l&V 

§  10.  Crops  are  harvested  by  the  zamlndars  them- 
selves, but  they  generally  require  the  aid  of  hired  labourers — 
so  that  in  almost  every  village  some  of  this  class  will  be 
found.  They  are  for  the  most  part  chamdrs,  but  sometimes 
'  chtihras.'  Mdlis  generally  cultivate  on  their  own  account, 
but  at  times  work  as  labourers.     Brahmins  often  go  shares 

•       ♦  'Baflko  kuA, 
Hard  ko  jti&/ 

+  A  little  *kolhti*  will  be  'kolhii'— a  little  well  'kul.'  A  pond  =  * let' 
(smaller  than  a  *  johar ') — a  little  pond  '  letrl.*     *  Johar '  itself  gives  *  johri.* 

'KiwsA'  is  the  big  spade-like  instrument  (also  called  *jhtm')  used  for 
cleaning  out  wells — *  kassl  *  is  the  ordinary  implement  used  by  a  man.  A  little 
bed  is  a  '  palangri.'     A  little  mouse  is  *  chtihi.' 

J  Of  course  a  *  h&kim's  *  order,  such  as  a  summons  to  courts  must  bo 
obeyed  whether  on  a  lucky  or  unlucky  day.  But  the  zamfnddr  will  explain 
his  want  of  success  in  a  suit  by  saying  *  disd-sul  kn  gaya,  is  wiLste  natijA  burii 
hon4  tha.' — "  X  went  to  the  devil,  so  X  was  bound  to  be  unlucky." 
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( *  s4jhi  *  or  '  s^njhi '  )  with  the  proprietor — furnishing  one 
yoke  of  oxen  to  one  of  the  owners.  A  Jat  does  this  too 
when  he  is  poor. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  the  Kharif  season  are  2  annas  per 
diem + a  'roti'  of^  seer  weight — but  the  bread  given  in  is 
sometimes  enough  for  a  full  meal.  The  owner  calls  on  the 
men  he  wants  for  next  day  the  evening  before,  and  looks  them 
up  too  in  the  early  morning.  Then  they  all  go  a-field  to- 
gether and  begin  work.  When  six  *  gharis  *  of  the  day  have 
passed,  the  *  basi '  meal  (see  para.  134)  is  brought  by  the 
•owners  boy  or  girl  for  all  the  men.  After  this  work  goes  on 
again  till  noon  when  the  main  morning  meal  comes  on.  The 
labourers  provide  this  for  themselves  unless  it  be  a  dear 
season  for  labour,  when  the  proprietor  will ,  have  to  find  it. 
The  work  is  again  resumed,  after  a  pull  at  the  '  hukkah,*  and 
goes  on  in  a  quiet  way  till  sundown  or  aft^r  that — and  then 
they  all  go  home  together.  No  one  forces  the  labourers  to 
stay,  for  no  one  is  extremely  anxious  to  go :  they  even  take 
an  interest  in  getting  the  crop  cut  and  gathered  in  quickly. 
The  general  understanding  is  that  the  cutting  goes  on  till 
sundown  and  the  collection  of  the  sheaves  after  that.  Pay  is 
given  that  evening  or  the  day  before.  If  payment  is  not 
made,*  the  man  is  known  and  marked,  and  they  laugh  at  him 
the  next  season. 

In  RabI  the  labourer  mostly  takes  grain — ^he  wo'nt  take 
cash.  The  rate  is  4  seers — or  more,  reckoned  by  sheaves 
('  piilis ')  which  give  something  less  than  a  seer  each.  In 
order  to  see  that  he  is  not  cheated  by  very  big  sheaves  being 
taken,  the  owner  puts  his  own  people  to  arrange  the  stock 
('  klindr^ ') — the  big  sheaves  are  put  down  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  are  safe.  A  man  cuts  about  J  paced  bighd  in  the 
day. 

The  hired  labourer  eats  three  times  a  day — and  there  is 
not  much  inferiority  in  his  diet  to  that  of  the  land  proprietor. 
He  has  not  the  rank  of  the  zamlndar  but  otherwise  is  happy. 


*  Some  country  poet  has  given  an  amusing  stanza  showing  the  homely 
altercations  that  sometimes  arise  in  these  matters  : — 


'  Sikhar  dopahri,  kallew^ 
*  Shibdah  mere  bhdlon  ne ! 
'  Htii  sh^bn,  din  laga  chhipne 
^  Ab  kiyon  ghtlre  jam^ion  ne  t ' 


At  the  time  of  the  early  meal  (haUewdri) 
and  at  fvU  mid-day  you  v>ere  saying 
^  Bravo  I  my  bays.*  But  when  ercniiig 
comes  and  the  day  begins  to  die  (hide) 
why  do  you  look  angrily  on  us  who  are 
your  807u-in-law  (a  characteristic  es^pres- 
sion  of  abuse  is  to  call  a  man  a  father,  or 
brother  of  one* 9  wife.) 


Rates  of 


i»y, 


Khaiif. 


Procedure. 


Payment 
when  made. 


Pay  in  Rabi 
by  sheaves. 


A  man's 
work  per  day. 

Status  and 
condition  o  f 
the  hired 
labourer. 


-    Proverb 
showing 
occasional 
quarrels. 
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Hoding  and 
weeding. 


Para.  50. 

Manure. 


Para  51. 

Fallows  and 
Rotation  o  I 
cropB. 


Para  5%. 

Carting  grain 
the  threshing 
floor. 


§  11.  Hoeing  and  weeding  ('nalai')  are  considered 
good  for  all  crops  but  some  need  this  more  than  others. 
Sugarcane  is  never  satisfied  in  this  way — cotton  likes  also 
much  to  be  clean,  while  wheat  will  do  with  one  good  hoeing, 
also  judr,  and  bdjra.  Pepper  wants  a  lot,  and  tobacco  the  same. 

§  12.  Manure  is  generally  the  dung  of  cows,  buffaloes, 
or  bullocks  fastened  up  in  the  house.  No  zamlndar  hesitates 
to  handle  it — it  would  be  most  unreasonable,  for  dung  and 
mud  serve  him  instead  of  wall-papering.  The  ashes  of  cow- 
dung  pats  ( '  upla ' )  and  of  any  wood  burnt — but  not  those 
of  the. '  khoi '  (  cane-straw  refuse ) — all  come  into  use.  The  * 
great  enemy  that  prevents  the  supply  of  manure  being  much 
larger  than  it  is  the  custom  of  burning  such  pats  for  fuel. 
All  but  the  best  families  use  their  women  in  making  thorn 
up.  When  made,  they  are  placed  inside  a  square  enclosure 
called  a  '  bitaura/  The  pats  are  dried,  put  inside,  and  it  is 
then  built  up  solid,  and  then  closed  for  future  use.  When 
the  pats  are  needed,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  side  and  they  are 
taken  out  as  wanted. 

§  13.  There  is  no  custom  of  fallows  in  the  district 
The  statements  show  only  633  acres,  and  of  this  a  good  deal 
is  owing" probably  to  the  prospect  of  new  assessment  coming 
on.  The  soil  indeed  has  very  little  rest  now-a-days  whether 
from  the  greed  of  the  zamind^r  or  from  the  acceleration  which 
appears  going  on  generally  in  the  slow-paced  oriental  life. 
Land,  left  unsown  after  one  crop  is  reaped,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding season  is  called  '  tapar  * — next  year  if  it  is  still  left 
so,  it  becomes  *  banjar.'  '  B:'ihan '  Ls  really  the  name  for  land 
after  it  is  ploughed  ('bAhna'),  when  sown,  it  takes  the 
name  of  its  crop.  Rotation  of  crops  is  partially  practised,  for 
the  zaminddr  has  his  predilections  and  prejudices  which  may 
be  taken  as  embodying  the  results  of  traditional  experience 
about  the  succession  of  crops,  thus  after  wheat  will  come  'judr,' 
or  cotton,  or  'moth,'  with  advantage ;  after  sugarcane,  cotton, 
or'juar'  or  *urd' — after  cotton  *makkai*is  very  good.  The  best 
rotation  is  given  as  follows  : — sugarcane — then  cotton,  then 
tobacco — then  pepp  er,   or  '  makkai.' 

§  14.  The  grain  when  cut  is  carted  to  the  threshing-floor 
('pair* — Punjabi,  kalwdrd,') — a  collection  of  Uiese  is  c«lled  a 
*khata.'  The  owner  will  generally  see  to  his  crop  himself 
by  sleeping  there  at  night  till  it  is  threshed  out,  which  he 
loses  no  time  in  doing.* 


*  *  Pan*  aur  bair, 
Jaldi  kar.' 
With  your  threshing-floor  and  your  enemy,  deed  quickly. 
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§  15.  Grain  is  either  stored  in  *kothas'  or  rooms  of 
the  house-  (see  para.  136,)  or  in  *kothis'  in  one  of  them — 
or  in  a  large  canvas  bag  *thdk^'  which  stands  upright  by  the 
weight  of  the  grain  in  it,  and  holds  50  or  even  100  maunda 
All  kinds  of  grain  are  housed  in  this  way.  The  animals 
attacking  grain  when  thus  stored  (  besides  rats  and  mice  of 
course  if  there  are  any)  are  i  *sursali*  2  'khapr^'  3  'dhord.* 
Of  these  the  'dhor^'  is  a  winged  insect  with  a  little  round 
body;  if  the  'khapra'  is  put  into  a  granary  where  he  is,  he 
dies  not  being  able  to  abide  the  savour  of  the  other  !  The 
'khapra'  is  a  kind  of  weevil  that  confines  his  depredations  to 
tlie  top  of  the  store — not  going  more  than  a  span  deep.  The 
'sursali'  is  a  kind  of  red  ant,  I  saw  it  once  but  forgot  to  note 
its  appearance.     He  is  as  bad  as  the  *dhora.' 


§  16.  The  implements  used  by  the  zamind^r  are  as 
follows  : — The  plough  (*  hal ') — of  which  the  wooden  share  is 
'panydra  ';  the  yoke  for  his  oxen  (*j64') — 's^ntd*  is  the  whip 
he  urges  them  with  when  lazy  or  refractory — otherwise  he 
does  a  great  deal  with  the  animal's  own  tail  which  he  twists 
and  twirls  in  a  manner  which  bv  its  results  would  seem  most 
significant.  The  reins  he  checks  them  with  are  'ras.'  He 
has  besides,  his  axe  ('kuh^ri') — and  the  spade-hoe  (^kassi*) — 
the  common  country  hoe  ('khurpd') — and  the  small  hand 
scythe  with  jagged  edges  like  a  saw  ('drati') — ^with  which 
he  cuts  most  "of  his  cropa  The  'gandasa'  is  a  chopper  for 
cutting  up  '  judr*  stalks  and  sugarcane — ^and  a  smaller  tool  of 
the  same  kind  is  a  'gandasi.*  The  *khoddl&*  *khodua,*  or 
*ramprk'  is  a  kind  of  'spud'  with  a  thick  handle  used  for 
making  holes  when  the  line  of  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
hand — thrust  downward.  A  smaller  one  is  a' khod  all' — *ka- 
s6W  is  a  tool  used  for  hoeing,  smaller  than  a  *kassi,'  but 
working  on  the  same  principle.  The  village  carpenter  has 
his  *karaunth'  or  saw — his  axe  of  course,  which  is  heavy  and 
effective — the  'bassoli'  is  the  hoe-like  tool  with  which  ne  so 
cleverly  smooths  and  planes  his  wood — ^a  smaller  one  *  bassoli ' 
is  the  apprentice-tool  which  he  first  puts  into  the  hands  of  his 
boy  when  teaching  him  the  trade.  *Nihan'  and  *nihani'  are 
the  large  and  small  chisels  which  he  strikes  with  the  *bassola' 
turned  backward  (oudha.)  *Barmd'  or'siyar'  is  the  gimlet 
and  *kamani'  the  bow-like  instrument  with  which  he  works 
it.  'Randa'  is  the  plana  For  the  black-smith  tho  chief  tools 
are : — the  anvil  (*airan')— the  hammer  ('ghan')— and  *hathaura' 
a  smaller  one — and  the  pincers  (*sindas'  and  'sinddsi.') 
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§  17.  Cattle  of  course  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  agricultural  economy  *  of  the  district.  An  ordinary  Jat 
will  certainly  have  his  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cow  or  buffaJo,  or 
both.  A  cow  gives  eight  or  ten  calves,  one  a  year ;  and  a 
buffalo  will  give  15  or  more.  The  cattle  are  milked  (  *  dfihn^ '  ) 
at  sunrise — the  vessel  ( '  duhni ' )  either  of  earth  or  of  *  pital ' 
is  put  up  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  and  some  two  hours  later  the 
milk  is  warmed  up  to  boiling.  The  skim  comes  up  and  then 
the  vessel  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  away  for  use,  but  the 
cream  (' malar )  is  taken  away.  'Ghl'is  made  the  next 
day  in  the  chum  ( *  bilomini '  )  the  milk  being  curdled  with 
a  little  'lassf/  Buffaloes'  milk  is  considered  richer  and  stronger 
than  cows '  or  goats/  Among  buffaloes  one  of  a  *  bhiira' 
(  dirty  grey-brown  ? )  colour  is  the  best  though  it  is  rare  :  its 
milk  is  considered  speedily  nourishing.-f"  Cattle  are  taken 
out  to  graze  when  the  sun  gets  up  in  winter — in  the  hot  weather 
buffaloes  and  bullocks  are  taken  out  in  the  last  watch  of  the 
night  Cpasar.')  Sheep  and  goats  cannot  feed  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  ground :  they  get  worms  in  the  mouth  and  feet. 
Water  is  given  about  10  o'clock  and  again  after  this  toward 
sunset — ^they  come  home  before  the  sun  goes  down.  In  the 
cold  weather  water  is  generally  given  only  once — as  of  course 


*  An  old  saying  is 


'Bkains  kd  than 
Yd  icik  ki  num.' 


Either  the  teat  of  the  buffalo  or  the  maaonry  top  of  the  well  ( is  neces- 
sary in  time  of  drought ). 

t  There  are  several  sayings  of  a  very  idiomatic  kin^  which  are  explaiiiod 
by  this — ^as  for  the  rarity  of  the  colour  (  which  I  am  bad  at  describing  though 
I  know  it  myself  )  ^  BhArd  bkmnsay  chdndili  Jo, 

PUs  mahdwat,  hirle  hi  ho»' 

A  bhiira  bufiBedo,  a  woman  with  no  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head,  a  winter  rain 
in  Poh — the«e  may  be,  but  rarely.  Then  again  as  to  the  strength  of  the  nour- 
ishment of  its  milk.  Two  men  are  wrestling  together,  and  one  tsiuntingly 
challenges  the  other  to  come  on  *  taine  ky4  bh(iri  bhains  kA  dtidh  piyd  hai '  (  have 
you  been  drinking  the  milk  of  a  'bhura'  coloured  buffido.) 

And  as  to  the  value  of  the  animal  when  a  man  is  angry  without  a  cause — 
the  object  of  hia  resentment  says  "  ky^  t^ri  bhCirl  bhams  kh<kl-U.'  Have  I 
carried  off  your  '  bhurl '  buffalo. 
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thirst  is  less.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  mares,  in  the  district  as  compil- 
ed from  the  village  statements : — 


BIL. 

CH  AK. 

Plough 
cattle. 

Other 
kiud. 

Sheep. 

Guata.  Mares. 

Total. 

• 

i 

Khddar  Bdngar,     ... 

B^ngar, 

Dtthri  Sailibd, 
Zerkohi,  ...     ...     ... 

Khandrit,       

Kohi,       

5,480 
8,518 
2,634 
2,859 
1,280 
2,841 

12,402 

20,327 

3,947 

6,700 

3,022 

12,039 

412 
950 
417 
191 
214 
123 

1,528 
3,830 

621 
5,339 

806 
12,743 

266 

336 

93 

128 

38 

30 

20,088 
33,l»Gl 

7,712 
15,217 

6,360 
27,7/6 

Total^ 

23,612 

58,437 

2,307 

24,867 

891 

1,10,114 

w 

Kh&dar  B4ngar,     ... 
Bdngar, 

X</ w  ILMvi «         •••          •••          ••• 

Zerkohi, 

Kohi 

Khandrdt,       

1,350 
11,200 
7,115 
2,468 
1,776 
1,033 

4,372 
32,455 

17,027 
6,889 
4,392 
8,778 

612 
2,20  i 
728 
495 
86 
520 

182 
3,225 
899 
675 
889 
744 

89 

581 

194 

116 

44 

68 

6,005 

49,665 

25,963 

10,643 

7,187 

6,143 

Total>      ... 

24,942 

68,913 

4,645 

6,614 

1,092 

1,06,206 

SUNI- 
PAT. 

Khtidar, 

14,209 
17,847 

29,750 
48,091 

4,869 
8,401 

2,831 
4,451 

278 
376 

51,937 
74,165 

Totai^      ... 

82,066 

77,841 

8,270 

7,282 

653 

1,26,102 

Dis- 
trict. 

Grand  ToTAii^  ... 

80,610 

2,05,191 

'15,222 

38,763 

2,636 

3,42,422 

§  18.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cattle  may  be 
noticed  the  custom  of  '  rora  nik^lna.'  'Rora*  is  a  disease 
of  the  cattle — as  bad  as  cholera  is  for  men.  To  do  away  with 
it  a  rope  is  tied  across  from  one  house  to  another  at  the  enter- 
ing in  at  the  village— on  it  a  piece  of  'siris '  wood  and  a 
'ghara-lid'  ('chapni')  are  tied  in  the  middle.  And  under- 
neath it  a  plough  in  the  ground.  A  weed,  called  *  bhainsd- 
gfigal '  is  burnt  lik^  incense  in  a  fire — ^its  smoke  is  put  on  all 
the  animals  of  the  village — it  cither  stops  disease  or  prevents 
it — on  the  rope  near  the  '  chapni '  a  red  piece  of  thread  and 
'  supdri '  *(chhalia)  is  fixed  on  the  day  of  giving  smoke  to  the 
animals — ^they  eat  stale  bread  so  as  not  to  light  their  own 
fires.  No  grinding  is  heard  either  throughout  the  ^dllage 
that  day,  which  is  called  *  akhtl'  All  Hindu  zamlndilrs  ob- 
serve the  ceremony  and  so  do  Mussalmdns. 

*  A  smijall  round  thing  uaed  with  *  pdn '  (betel-loiif .) 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

IRRIGATION. 

•     Wells— Bands—and  Canals. 

§  1.  Delhi  stands  high  in  the  list  of  Punjab  districts  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  protected,  i  .«.,  irrigable  area.  The 
statistics,  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  Famine  Commission,* 
place  the  percentage  of  such  area,  as  compared  with  the  total 
cultivated  land,  at  87  of  which  15  (  see  para.  66  )  may  be 
taken  as  protected  by  wells,  4  by  bands  and  irrigation  from 
Jhils,  and  18  by  canals.  Some  particular  notice  will  now  be 
taken  of  each  of  these. 

§  2.  There  are  -f-  in  the  whole  district  8,841  working 
wells,  viz,,  4,797  in  Sunipat,  2,256  in  Delhi,  1,788  In  Ballab- 
garh.  This  information,  however,  is  not  so  precise  as  it  looks, 
for  "  wells,"  so  called,  are  of  four  kinds,  of  very  unequal 
degrees  of  efficiency  in  irrigation.  There  is  first  the  ordinary 
masonry^  well, J  made  of  brick,  or  stone,  and  mortar,  and  con- 
structed to  last,  and  often  actually  lasting  hundreds  of  years.§ 
Next  in  point  of  solidity  of  construction  is  the  Ary  masonry 
well.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  the  circles  near  the  hills  where 
the  vicinity  of  the  rock  renders  the  use  of  rough,  half  hewn, 
stone  very  cheap  ;  but  there  are  not  very  many  places  where 
this  kind  of  construction  answers.  Then  there  is  the  wooden 
well,  II  a  well  of  which  the  sides  are  built  of  curved  block 
pieces  of  wood,  like  the  segments  of  a  cart  wheel,  in  length 
var}dng  from  9  inches  to  two  feet  These  wells  in  favourable 
soil,  and  not  too  deep-sunk,  last  for  many  years,  sometimes 
a  full  generation.  They  are  found  in  many  circles  but  spe- 
cially in  certain  villages  of  the  Khidar.  Lower  than  these 
in  the  scale  of  efficiency  and  durability  is  tha  Jar-ka-kCia,  T 
a  mere  hole,  dug  in  the  earth  with  its  sides  fenced  round 

*  See  Volume  I  of  Report  page  178. 

t  Or  were  in  the.  years  of  measurement  1872 — 75  ;  the  number  would  now 
almost  certainly  be  somewhat  larger. 

X  *PakU  ktiV  *gol4,'  'r^khtd.' 

8  It  depends  very  much  on  the  sub-soil  whether  a  well  will  last — ^the  old 
wells  ( which  are  made  with  a  mortar,  hardly  ever  alas  equalled  now-a-days  ! ) 
often  fail,  and  fall  into  large  block  pieces,  because  of  some  treacherous  giving 
way  of  a  sandy,  which  is  always  liable  to  become  a  hoUuw  sub-soiL 

II  '  Gandw&le  kd  chdh.' 
%  Also  called  'BanwdU.' 
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with  brushwood  of  various  kinds  *  and  thus  forming  a  rude 
support  to  the  crumbling  soil.  These  wells  are  of  course  Very 
cheap,  and  in  most  places  last  only  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
though  in  a  firm  hard  soil  they  may  last  a  little  longer.  The 
depth  to  which  they  are  sunk  is  of  course  small,  the  deepest 
that  I  have  noticea  was  about  twenty  feet  Some  villages, 
like  Nahri  in  Sunipat,  or  Pindw^la  kalan  in  the  Delhi  Di£ar, 
are  famous  for  this  characteristic  of  their  irrigation — one  that 
the  zamind.4r  knows  how  to  value,  though  he  will  ventilate 
the  fact  as  a  grievance  if  he  thinks  there  is  any  chance  of 
its  being  believed. 

§  3,  Besidesthese  wells  is  the**jhaUr, '  and  the  'dhenklf — 
the  former  is  found  on  the  side  of  river  streams  and  Jhils,  and 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Persian  wheel  with  larger  'tind&s' 
(water  pots) — the  latter  is  a  simple  but  ingenious  apparatus 
by  which  the  water  to  be  raised  comes  up  in  a  vessel  suspend- 
ed from  the  long  arm  of  a  lever  of  the  balance  kind,  and  its 
weight  is  overcome  by  the  weight  of  a  block  of  hard  earth  or 
mud  piled  on  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  The  pole  constitut- 
ing the  beam  of  the  lever  works  up  and  down  on  a  rude 
wooden  folcrum  placed  in  a  fork  of  the  support  which  is  also 
of  wood.  When  the  water  raised  is  to  be  emptied  into  the 
distributory  channel,  the  weight  of  the  short  end  holds  the 
vessel  at  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  manual  labour 
necessary  is  employed  to  sink  the  vessel  in  the  well — a  curi- 
ously inverted  process  but  which  answers  its  purpose.  The 
mechanical  advantage  is  found  in  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
which  the  vessel  hangs.  Supposing  it  double  the  other  it  is 
clear  that  a  power  =  J  of  the  weight  only  is  required  for 
sinking  the  vessel  in  the  well,  and  as  the  weight  is  so  graduated 
as  to  only  just  exceed  that  of  the  water- vessel  when  full — it 
follows  that  the  husbandman  working  at  his  'dhdnkli'  is  nearly 
as  twice  well  off  mechanically  speaking  as  when  pulling  over 
the  smooth  pulley  of  the  rope — and'bucket  welL-f- 

§  4.  As  to  the  means  of  raising  the  water  there  are  two 
kinds  of  wells — ^the  rope-and-bucket  or  'charsd,*  and  the  Per- 
sian wheel  or  *harat.'  The  first  is  the  only  kind  used  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  and  up  northward  to  Bathdhaneh, 
i,  e.,  nearly  as  far  as  Sunipat.     Then   comes  a  small   zone 


m 


*  The  most  common  kinds  of  wood,  used  for  this  purpose,  are  *  jh&rC 
*  dhdk,'  and  *  bAnsA.' 

t  This  ia  clear  theoretically,  and  practically  also  there  is  not  much  less 
advantage  :  so  that  I  do  not  understand  the  remark  in  Punjab  Products,  page 
207 — "  it  is  the  most  laborious  and  least  productive  of  all  methods  of  irrigation." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  irrigation  is  given  only  to  small  1>lot8  of  land,  but  it  is 
by  men  who  would  othenvise  probably  get  and  give  no  water  at  all 
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which  both  'charsa'  and  'harat*  are  found,  and  then  beyond 
this,  comes  the  part  where  only  the  'harat'  is  used.  In  Karnai 
district,  Tahsil  Panipat,  I  believe,  the  Persian  wheel  alone 
is  employed.  Both  kinds  of  wells  are  so  commonly  known  that 
I  need  not  describe  them.*  There  is  the  question,  however, 
of  comparative  efficiency  as  regards  irrigation  on  which  a  few 
notes  may  be  made.  It  is  not  merely  the  depth  of  the  spring 
level  that  practically  decides  the  question  for  the  agriculturist 
which  he  shall  use.  It  is  far  more  if  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
custom  and  traditional  habit.  There  are  villages  in  the 
Khadar,  where  the  water  is  so  near  that  a  Persian  wheel 
would  seem  the  simplest  mode  of  raising  water,  where  yet 
from  long  hereditary  use  the  people  employ  only  the  'charsA.' 
And  again  in  som^  "tallages  north  of  Sunipat  the  water  is  not 
so  very  near  as  from  this  cause  alone  to  make  the  *harat' 
specially  eligible.  A  fact  which  is  more  likely  to  afford  a 
partial  explanation  in  some  cases  is  the  difference  in  the  di- 
vision of  labour.  In  the  'harat'  the  arduous  labour  falls  alone 
on  the  oxen.  In  the  'charsd,'  while  the  animals  have  to  work 
hard,  there  is  allso  a  good  deal  of  active  though  intermittent 
labour  for  the  men.  The  toil  of  the  oxen  in  the  'harat'  is 
unremitting,  while  in  the  'charsd'  though  the  temporary 
strain  is  greater,  there  are  intervals  of  rpst  while  the  animals 
are  coming  up  from  the  hollow  Cgon*)  where  they  are  re- 
leased from  the  'Mo.'  The  man  driving  the  Persian  wheel 
ordinarily  sits  on  the  beam  behind  the  oxen  as  they  go  round. 
The  influence  of  the  active  muscular  strain  in  the  'chai^sa' 
work  is  seen  in  the  well  developed  sinewy  frames  of  the  Jatg 
and  Ahirs  who  work  at  this  from  morning  till  night.  Nothing 
is  pleasanter  of  it^  kind  than  to  walk  through  a  well-cultivat- 
ed Jat  village  in  the  early  morning  say  in  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  March.  The  season  if  it  has  been  a  fairly 
favourable  one  has  started  the  Rabi  crops  with  a  decently 
heavy  winter  rain  ('mahiwat')  about  the  end  of  December, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  fair  weather  with  a  bright  sun 
and  gentle  west  wind,  and  the  first  watering  ('korw^,')  has 
done  its  work  and  brought  on  the  crops  to  that  stage  when 
they  want  moisture  again.  The  fields  round  the  village  are 
masses  of  green,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  lines  of  the 
yellow  mustard  flower — near  the  houses  the  crops  look  darker 
than  the  others  and  have  a  stronger  growth  telling  of  thickly 
laid  "manure.  The  wells  are  frequent  and  close  and  their 
elevated  platform  enables  the  eye  to  pick  them  out  at  once  in 

*  The  double  rope  of  the  *harat'  is  called  'mdl'— the  wooden  transverse 
pieces  in  which  the  'HinddH'  are  fiistenotl  ai-e  called  *rddi' — the  ends  of  these 
perforate  the  two  ptuta  of  the  *mdl.*     The  *bdr'  is  the  wheel  on  which  it  lies. 
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the  landscape  and  calculate  roughly  how  much  land  lies  under 
each.  On  every  side  the  oxen  are  moving  up  and  down  the 
pretty  long  slope  leading  to  the  hollow  which  is  dug  out  so 
as  to  give  them  a  better  purchase  on  the  ground  in  making 
the  pull  to  raise  the  -water — the  voices  of  men  and  boys  at 
close  intervals  fill  the  air  with  the  musical  cry  made  when 
the  '  charsa'  is  being  heaved  up  at  the  top  of  the  pull.  Streams 
of  water  ti'uklin^vilently  along  the  narrow,  carefully  earthed 
up,  irrigation  channels  tell  that  busy  work  is  going  on,  and 
here  and  there  a  barefooted  Jat  is  alternately  opening  up  and 
closing  the  little  beds  ('  ki^ri ')  which  all  careful  cultivators 
use  so  as  to  economise  the  precious  fluid.  Spare  yoke  of 
oxen  stand  lazily  eating  straw  at  the  mud-built  manger — 
trees  sprinkled  here  and  there  give  at  once  variety  and  shade 
to  the  scene  which  to  one  interested  in  the  people  is  very 
pleasing.  Several  hundred  acres  are  laboriously  and  finely 
tilled,  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  earns  good  bread.  The 
men  themselves,  as  before  noted,  are  of  good  stature,  straight- 
limbed,  and  wiry  withal.  Their  voices  are  baritones,  not 
wanting  in  a  rough  melody,  and  their  faces  are  many  of  them 
comely.  Draw  up  to  them  and  unless  they  imagine  that 
anjrthmg  is  to  be  got  by  whining,  their  talk  will  show  them 
fairly  well  to  do,  and  contented. 

§  5.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  '  charsi '  as  compared  with  the  '  harat.'  The  labour  of 
the  men  on  the  *  charsa '  has  already  been  stated  as  greater 
than  at  the  *  harat'  The  labour  of  the  oxen  is  considered 
more  severe  also.  Personal  observation  obtained  the  follow- 
ing figures  which  may  be  relied  on  as  trustworthy  and  care- 
fully accurate.  The  depth  of  water  of  course  is  a  very,  im- 
portant element  in  determining  the  supply — another,  less  so 
perhaps  but  still  important,  is  the  abundance  of  the  spring 
supply;  as  a  water-level  which  falls  rapidly  is  much  the 
same  as  if  it  were  originally  lower.  The  number  of  men 
again  at  work  *  makes  a  difference  necessarily,  and  also  the 
size  of  the  *  charsa.'  f  A  big  one  though  it  moves  a  trifle 
more  slowly  on  the  whole  yields  more.  The  yield  in  Mitraon 
it  will  be  noticed  on  a  good  specimen  of  well  with  men  to 
match  is  very  large.  The  general  result,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
would  show  the  supply  yielded  by  a  fair  *  charsd '  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  Persian  wheel. 

*  Only  one  man  at  a  time  can  work  at  the  bucket,  but  at  the  pegs  of  the 
*  Ido,*  there  are  sometimes  two — sometimes  one  only. 

+  The  size  of  the  *  charsd  *  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  *  muthls '  or 
hand-breadthfl — ^it  mcaeuies  when  held  suspended  vertically. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  water  a  given  area — but  at  different  rates  of  depth  some 
comparative  idea  may  be  obtained  as  follows,  taking  340 
maunds  as  perhaps  the  fairest  average : — 

This  gives  340  x  82-f-  =  27,977  lbs  nearly. 

•  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz.  avoirdupois  =  G2| 
ibs,  so  that  there  would  be  447^  cubic  feet  nearly  poured  out 
in  one  hour. 

At  an  estimate  of  1  inch  depth  this  would  give  very 
nearly  an  acre  in  a  day  of  eight  working  hours.  The  actual 
extent  irrigated  is  less  than  this  considerably,  and  the  depth 
I  should  say  greater. 

.  8  G.  The  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  which  can  be 
considered  thoroughly  protected  by  a  one-l£o  well  is  not  very 
clearly  made  out.  It  necessarily  differs  inversely  accordino" 
to  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  exhausting  the  supply.  The 
zamindars  themselves  ^perhaps  think  the  latter  point  more 
important  than  the  actual  depth  from  the  surface.  Nothing 
delights  a  good  husbandman  more  than  a  strong  equable 
spring  of  water  which  he  can  work  at  for  hours  without  re- 
ducing it  more  than  a  foot  or  so — '  pakkd  pdni  * — then  he 
calls  it — '  kachch^  pani  '—-on  the  other  hand  he  complains  of 
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greatly — where  the  water  level  sinks  sometimes  as  much  as  6  or 
7  feet  in  a  few  hours.  In  a  good  many  villages  the  wells  cannot 
be  worked  continuously  all  day — rest  has  to  be  given  to  them 
to  get  the  supply  replenished  by  percolation.  10  acres  on 
the  average  is  perhaps  a  low  estimate  of  protection — the 
zaminddrs  will  allow  this — ^about  11  will  give  probably  more 
really  accurate  results.  The  least  diameter  for  a  single  '  Ido ' 
well  that  I  have  seen  in  use  is  3 1  or  say  4  cubits  equal  to 
GJ  feet  or  there  abouts.  The  largest  would  be  more  than 
double  this — a  four-l£o  well  in  full  work  is  a  fine  sight. 

§  7.  The  cleaning  out  of  wells  depends  much  on  their 
position  as  of  course  one  protected  by  a  masonry  coping 
(*  man  ')  standing  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  prevents  sand  and  earth  from  falling  in.  The  Persian 
wheel  wliich  generally  has  nothing  of  the  kind  requires  much 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  the  *  charsa.'  The  latter 
if  kept  fairly  full  of  water  needs  cleaning  only  once  in  5  years, 
and  often  not  then.  The  task  when'  necessary  is  performed 
by  the  owner  or  his  tenants. 

§  8.  The  expense  of  sinking  a  well  of  course  varies 
very  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  is  made 
and  the  depth  at  which  water  is  met  with.  In  Sunipat  there 
are  three  degrees  noted — one  of  the  Bangar  soil  (*  garh  ')> 
the  second  is  the  higher  KhAdar — the  third  the  land  im- 
mediately bordering  on  the  river.  In  digging  wells  in  the 
Bangar,  the  soil  turned  out  is  very  generally  stiff  loam,  with 
here  and  there  a  stratum  of  *kankar.'  Occasionally  a  small 
depth  of  sand  intervenes  to  be  succeeded  lower  down 
by  the  loam  as  above.  In  the  KhMar  this  soil  is  not  found 
or  found  only  in  thin  strata ;  the  subsoil  is  mainly  sand.  Of 
course  this  alters  the  conditions  of  excavation.  The  plan  of 
sinking  a  well  is  as  follows : — 

The  earth  is  excavated  dowTi  to  the  spring  level — then 
the  '  iiim-chak  *  is  made — a  round  frame  either  of  '  kikc4r,' 
*  lasora  *  or  *  dhak ' — ^the  wood  is  about  li  foot  broad  and  a 
span  thick  (i.e.,  high.)  .  The  pieces  are  fitted  closely  together 
like  those  of  a  wheel,  and  are  fastend  with  nails.  On  this  is 
built  up  the  masonry  cylinder  ('  gola  *  or  '  kothi ').  This 
generally  extends  beneath  the  surface  from  14  to  17  'hdths' 
and  above  it  some  12  or  13  *  hdths.*  On  the  top  of  this 
cylinder  a  rough  frame  work  is  placed  consisting  of  four  large 
beams,  two  one  way  and  two  another  ('dharan.')  On 
these  is  heaped  up  a  mixture  of  mud  and  earth — as  a  make- 
weight, and  the  earth  dug  out  from  below  is  also  put  on  it. 
The  weight  thus  accumulated  sinks  the  well  do\vn  to  the 
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surface  or  further.  It  is  then  built  up  again.  The  old  way- 
used  to  be  to  sink  the  cylinder  down  to  tne  real  spring  level ; 
but  now  the  usual  way  is  to  sink  it,  as  said  before,  down 
some  14  or  15  cubits  and  then  bore  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder  with  a  'balli '  made  of  two  or  three  beams  fitted 
together  and  headed  with  a  sharp  point  Across  this  *  ball! ' 
is  fitted  a  cross  beam  '  dandiU '  to  both  ends  of  which  is 
fastened  a  well  rope.  This  is  passed  over  a  pulley  (chik  or 
bhawan)  83  at  the  well  and  then  the  '  balli '  is  alternately 
raised  and  let  down  sinking  down  at  each  time  lower  and 
lower  till  the  real  spring  is  arrived  at.  This  is  at  52  *  haths ' 
beneath  the  surface,  and  this  point  the  natural  spring  level 
(*sir')  is  called  accordingly  'bawdni.' 

In  the  'Khidar' water  is  found  at  14  '  hdths,*  and  the 
cylinder  goes  some  7  or  8  'hiths'  below  this  point  The 
*n(mchak'  is  made  by  the  village  carpenter — ^the  masonry  work 
requires  a  mason  who  is  found  only  in  the  towns  or  larger 
villages.  In  the  Eli^ar  the  excavation  is  made  by  the  Jata 
themselves.  In  every  village  are  several  fellows  who  can  dive 
(*  gote  mar*),  and  they  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  *kh6ssa' 
which  brings  up  each  time  enough  earth  to  give  hard  work 
to  some  20  men  to  raise  it  up  on  to  the  '  dhdran ' — ^platform. 
The  divers  are  of  every  tribe  and  caste.  In  the  B^n^ar  the 
plan  used  to  be  the  same,  but  since  the  canal  irrigation  has 
rendered  the  sub-soil  percolation  more  copious,  few  men  not 
making  a  regular  trade  of  it  can  stand  the  enormous  flow  of 
water  that  comes  in  below  a  certain  depth,  so  that  the  diver 
who  can  work  in  a  Bd,ngar  *  gola '  generally  becomes  known — 
he  has  also  the  dignity  of  a  special  name  *  '  Sih£.'  They  are 
generally  of  the  Jhinwar  caste.  They  get  about  12  anuas  or 
Re.  l/-per  foot  of  excavation — with  a  '  pagri '  at  the  finish. 

For  beginning  the  work  of  course  a  lucky  day  is  neces- 
sary. The  'parohit*  or  some  other  person  possessing  the 
necessary  learning  is  called  in,  and  generally  getting  some- 
thing for  his  pains — either  a  rupee,  or  some  meal  and  '  ghi/-f* 
points  out  the  propitious  season.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
husbandman  at  all  events  to  make  a  beginning  on  that  day — 
if  he  cannot  conveniently  spend  much  time  he  must  at  least 
dig  not  less  thajn  five  hoe-fuls  with  his  '  kassl/  The  under- 
taking thus  auspiciously  begun  may  then  be  intermitted,  if 
need  be,  for  a  month.  There  is  a  practice  still  obtaining  in 
some  parts  of  placing  5   vessels  full   of  water  on   the   spot 


•  Jh^mf — ^the  tool  ia  called  Jh^m. 

i  When  food  is  thus  given  it  ia  called   '  sidlul' 
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chosen  for  the  well.  After  standing  for  a  whole  night,  if  they 
are  found  full  in  the  morning,  the  place  is  reckoned  lucky. 
If  not  full,  expectation. of  good  water  is  unreasonable.  Some 
of  the  intelligent  zamlndirs,  however,  doubt  whether  this  is 
thoroughly  reliable.  A  more  reasonable  custom  is  that  of 
distributing  alms  large  or  small  on  the  completion  of  the  un- 
dertaking. When  asked  what  would  happen  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  zamind^rs  reply — *who  would  omit  such  a  good, 
precaution  ?  The-  work  of  danger  is  finished,  and  thanks  are 
'  reasonable.'  The  speculative  character  of  the  risks  in  sinking 
a  well  is  shown  by  the  proverb. 

'Johar  ddmdn.* — ^To  dig  a  pond  requires  but  money. 

'  KCk&  lUmdu.* — But  Rdmd'a  aid  (is  necessary)  for  a  welL 

§  9.  Distinctions  are  drawn  here  as  elsewhere  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  which  may  be  sweet  (  *  mithd  '  ) — 
brackish  (*  malmala ') — or  salt  (*  namkln '  or  *  kh£rd/)  The 
salt  water  is  of  course  not  good  for  water,  but  the  brackish 
wells  often  produce  the  finest  crops,  nor  is  this  good  eflfect 
confined  alone  to  inferior  soils.  On  superior  soil  also  it  is 
considered  best  of  all  to  have  the  first  watering  ('  kor '  or 
'  korwA ')  made  by  brackish  water,  and  then  wati?r  with  sweet. 
Where  there  are  two  wells  within  a  practicable  distance  of 
each  other — the  water  of  both  will  be  interchanged  in .  this 
way — the  brackish  water  irrigating  the  lands  of  both  for  the 
*  kor,'  and  then  the  sweet  water  coming  over  all  in  its  turn. 
The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  land  requires  some 
degree  of  saltness — it  is  alleged  that  there  will  be  a  percepti- 
ble difference  in  the  yield  of  two  fields  side  by  side — one  of 
which  has  the  *  malmali  kor,'  and  the  other  the  sweet.  The 
appreciation  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
it  IS  common  to  scrape  the  ground  roimd  the  '  abddl '  and 
carry  it  on  the  fields — one  cart-load  being  a  dose  for  2  kachd 
bights.  Distinction  is  even  made  in  the  quality  of  land 
from  its  trees — the  best  banjar  is  shown  by  the  growth  of 
'dh^k' — ^then'bansA'  (Tephrosia  purpurea)  and  lastly  'kair.' 
The  '  bdnsa '  itself  is  known  as  a  salt  plant,  and  consequently 
the  land  near  the  plant  for  a  short  time  is  productive — ^but 
afterwards  becomes  what  it  naturally  would  be. 
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§  10.     Some  facts  about  wells  in  each  chak'  are  given 
below : — 
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**  These,  are  the  figures  of  the  assessment  reports.  The  corrected  area  is 
5,19,417 — or  322  acres  more.  The  corrected  well  watered  area  ia  75,389  ( see 
para.  200 ). 
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§  11.  Irrigation  from  'bands'  is  a  characteristic  feature 
.  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  lying  under  or  near  the  hills.  The 
principle  is  that  of  concentrating  the  rain-fall  so  as  perma- 
nently to  moisten  a  given  cultivated  area,  allowing  surplus 
water  to  run  or  drain  oflF— and  applications  of  this  principle 
were  successfully  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  former  rulers 
of  the  country.  In  no  respect  perhaps  does  the  civilization  of 
the  Mughal  Empire  show  better  than  in  this  of  artiQcial 
irrigation.  In  a  report  of  1848,  written  by  Mr.  E.  Battie, 
in  charge  of  the  Najafgarh  Jhil  works,  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  two'  of  the  largest  of  the  hill  circle  *  bands' — 
Chhatarpur,  and  Khirki.  But  there  are  numerous  others 
which  only  a  good  local  knowledge  gives  an  acquaintance 
with,  for  most  of  them  are  in  a  semi-ruinous  condition,  and 
not  a  few  are  in  out  of  the  way  corners,  among  ravines,  or  on 
the  slope  of  not  very  accessible  hills.  Some  are  evidently 
too  far  gone  for  repair,  some  are  not  worth  it,  *'  but .  others 
almost  certainly  are,  and  might  well  get  it  from  the  District 
Funds.-f'  It  gives  a  sense  of  dreary  desolation  to  ride  through 
these  .gaping  holes  in  what  are  still  magnificent  lines  of 
works  which  might  be  so  beneficial  and  remunerative,  but 
of  which  the  only  use  at  present  seems  to  be  to  remind  us 
that  in  some  administrative  matters  we  have  much  to  learn. 

§  12.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  all  but  very  petty  'bands' 
showing  the  locality,  and  the  area  aflfected  by  them,  with 
some  other  facts!  One  or  two  of  the  large  earth-work  'bands' 
and  notably  that  of  Tilpat,  have  been  very  much  injured  by 
the  construction  of  the  Agra  Canal,  the  line  of  which  comes 
down  athwart  the  catch  basin  of  the  '  band '  in  one  part.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  are  places  here  and  there  where 
probably  new  'bands'  might  be  constructed  with  success. 
There  are  two  or  three  places  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  their 
Ballabgarh  side  where  it  is  almost   impossible  to  think  that 

*  There  is  a  printed  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  Goyemment 
letter  No.  2,927  I.  dated  10th  July  1877. 

f  One  attempt  by  the  way  has  recently  been  made  to  do  the  right  thing 
in  this,  but  it  was  not  successfuL  The  District  Rates  Committee  last  year 
(  1878-79  )  appropriated  a  lai^  sum  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  Gawilpahdrf 
*  band.'  The  estimates  were  sound,  and  could  have  been  successfully  carried 
out,  but  the  work  was  not  pushed  on  with  sufficient  energy,  though  on  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  great  exertions  were  made  to  raise  the  work  to 
a  sufficient  height  to  save  it  from  the  expected  floods.  The  Tahsildar  sent  in 
a  false  report  as  to  the  height  of  the  earth-work,  but  when  the  rains  began, 
the  truth  was  found  out.  For  several  days  an  exciting  race  ensued  between 
the  slowly  rising  embankment  and  the  uncertain  effects  of  the  heavy  clouds, 
but  at  last  a  2-inch  rain  i^ame,  and  the  embankment  "  went."  An  episode 
not  without  a  moral ! 
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water  might  not  be  thus  advantageously  stored.  I  know  that 
the  zamlnd^rs  are  foolishly  obstinate  about  the  proposal  to 
pay  8  annas  per  bigah  instead  of  4  annas,  but  this  I  believe 
is  partly  because  of  the  new  Settlement  and  the  fear  lest  the 
erection  or  repair  of  a  '  band '  should  bring  with  it  an  increase 
in  the  assessment.  I  think  in  some  mstances  now  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  higher  rate,  but  if  not  I  would 
still  suggest  consideration  of  the  projects  in  question,  not  as 
a  financial  speculation  but  as  a  benefit  to  the  least  advan* 
tageously  situated  parts  of  the  district. 


No. 


NAME. 


Ambarhai 


T  A  H  S  I  L. 


Remarks  as  to  area  irrigated, 
condition,  &c. 


Delhi    ... 


Arangpur 


3    Bijw^isan 


Ballabgarh   ... 


Delhi     ... 


Chhatarpur 


BaUabgaxh    ... 


6 


8 


Qwdlpahdri 


Hauz  Ehis    .. 


Khirki 


Mahpdlpur   .. 


Qurgion 


Ballabgarh    ... 


Ballabgarh    ... 


Delhi    ... 


Estimated  to  irrigate  215  acres,  but 
this  '  band '  has  been  broken,  and  is  not 
worth  repair,  in  fact  it  probably  did 
more  harm  than  good. 

About  130   acres  are  moistened  by 

this  *  band,'  which  is  a  natural  basin  and 

thus  is  easily  kept  in  fair  working  order. 

About  300  acres  were  moistened  by 
this  '  band,'  but  it  is  broken  now  and 
should  not  be  repaired,  as  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  ' 

A  fine  'band'  moistening  some  500 
acres,  broken  and  wante  repairing.  If 
it  is  not  repaired,  deterioration  of  the 
neighbouring  lands  is  certain. 

Another  fine  '  band ' — ^the  lands  of  six 
villages  would  benefit  from  its  repair,  and 
will  be  damaged  by  its  continued  bro- 
ken condition. 

About  40  acres  here  form  a  '  hauz '  or 
bath- tank  in  fair  preservation  and  there 
is  no  chanoe  of  damage. 

This  '  band  *  is  broken  and  might  well 
be  repaired,  it  would  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  ravines  and  fissures  over  a 
large  extent  of  ground. 

A  very  fine  masonry*  'band  *  but 
broken  and  neglected — would  moisten 
200  acres  if  well  looked  after,  and  pre- 
serve other  land  too. 
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Ko. 

N  AMK 

T  A  H  S  I  L. 

Remarks  as  to  area  ibbioated, 
coitdition,  &c. 

9 

Mdnakpur    ... 

Delhi    

AfirBtratepoaition  for  a  'band,'  but 
broken  now  in  the  middle,  still  moistens 
about  100  acres.  Ravines  are  forming 
near  the  break — a  maiwnry  '  band. ' 

10 

NarAina 

Delhi     

AkaoM  *band'  made  in  1861— and 
broken  in  1876.  No  need  to  repair  it^ 
it  is  not  in  a  good  place. 

11 

P^lain 

Delhi    

A  large  work,  broken,  and  not  fit  to  be 
repaired.  If '  bands  *  are  made  on  this  side 
of  the  hills  they  should  be  made  higher 
up,  t.  e.,  more  to  the  east  than  this  line. 

12 

Rajokhri 

Delhi     

A  very  strong  masonry  *  band  *  of  an- 
cient make,  long  since  partially  broken, 
now  it  would  be  difficult  to  repair  as 
deep  ravines  have  formed. 

13 

Sultinpur    ... 

Ballabgarh   .., 

A  ]^akk4  'band*  repaired  by  the  samln- 
dArs,  somewhat  broken  but  not  much — 
and  will  be  now  doubtless  repaired. 
Moistens  some  40  acres. 

14 

Tilpat    

Ballabgarh    ... 

A  large  kachi 'band' made  in  1861— 
broken  by  the  line  of  the  Agra  Canal. 
It  still  moistens  some  lan^  but  not 
much. 

15 

Tughlakdb^... 

Ballabgarh   ... 

Two  '  bands,'  one  an  old  one,  the  other 
made  in  1861 — broken  but  might  well 
be  repaired — perhaps  by  the  zamfnd&rs — 
about  110  acres  moistened  by  them. 

16 

Y^ydnagar... 

Ballabgarh    ... 

A  kachA '  band '  made  in  1861,  and  still 
here. 

§  13.  There  are  besides  the  hill '  bands '  in  the  north- 
west of  Ballabgarh,  the  south-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  east 
centre  of  Ballabgarh,  several  minor  '  bands,'  made  to  catch  the 
drainage  near  Dhauj  and  P^li,  but  these  apparently  are  very 
happy-go-lucky  concerns,  and  are  not  at  present  of  any  con- 
siderable importance.  There  is  ialso,  or  rather  was,  a  *  band ' 
in  the  boundary  of  Pugthalla  in  the  north-west  of  Sunipat 
tahsU  which  the  men  of  that  \dllage  either  erected  or,  as  some 
say,  strengthened  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  mutiny.  For 
twenty  years  therefore  the  band  has  been  doing  its  work,  but 
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lately  complaint  was  made  by  the  villagers  of  Balll  Kutabpur 
whose  land;  it  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  is  on  the  south-west 
comer  a  good  deal  swamped  by  the  drainage  water,  thrown  back 
by  the  *band.'  The  canal  officers,  on  the  ground  that  a  natural 
drainage  of  the  country  was  obstructed,  have  obtained  the 
demolition  of  the  '  band';  the  water  now  if  it  goes  along  what 
is  said  to  be  the  drainage  line  of  this  part  of  the  country^ 
should  go  oflF  south-west  and  then  south  into  the  Najafgarb 
Jhil.  This  *  band  *  did  good  to  the  lands  of  Pugthalla  in  the 
way  that  is  usually  attempted  in  Jhelum,  and  Shdhpur,  and 
other  hill  districts  of  the  Punjab,  i.  6.,  by  keeping  the  water 
off  the  land — ^allowing  moisture  to  come  only  by  percolation. 

There  is  another  small  'band'  in  the  lands  of  Mandauri  in 
Sunipat,  the  reason  of  the  construction  of  which  I  could  never 
understand.  It  rather  looks  as  though  the  zaminddr  had 
miscalculated  the  effects  of  canal  irrigation.  At  present  in  a 
fairly  rainy  year  there  is  generally  a  good  swamp  on  what 
should  bor  only  moderately  moist  ground.  Of  course  it  sup- 
plies  the  villagers  with  a  grievance. 

There  are  no  other  works  in  this  district  which  can  be 
said  to  have  been  erected  as  'bands.*  The  roads  do  as  a  matter 
of  feet  and  as  already  noted  serve  or  "  dis-serve  "  as  'bands.' 

§  14.  The  Najafgarh  Jhil  works  seem  to  require  separate 
notice.  The  sources  of  the  drainage  flow,  which  in  ordinary  years 
sets  in  so  strongly  from  the  south-west  and  north-west  and  ea^t 
from  the  hills,  have  been  described  in  Chapter  I  of  this  report.* 
The  idea  of  draining  the  Jhil  and  thus  reclaiming  the  land 
appears  to  have  originated  with-  Kishan  Ldl,  Diwan  to  the 
Jhajjar  Nawdb.  He  offered  to  execute  the  work,  the  expense 
of  which  he  estimated  atR«^.  70,000/- if  he  might  have  half  the 
profit.  Government  refused  the  offer  and  undertook  the  scheme 
itself.  The  Jhil  was  then  esimated  to  cover  52^  square  miles-the 
cost  was  put  down  at  Ra  40,000/-  and  it  was  thought  that  40,000 
bigdhs  of  land  equaltoRa  1,20,000/-  revenue  would  be  recovered. 
The  Collector's  estimate,  however,  of  the  revenue  to  be  gained 
was  at  first  Rs.  35,000/-  and  then  Ra  24,000/-.  The  work  was. 
carried  out  under  Captains  D.urand  and  Western  at  a  cdst  which 
appears  to  have  been  Ra  58,154/-.*  The  actual  result  has 
never  been  accurately  gauged,  but  Mr.  Lawrence,,  in  his  report 
of  1844,  while  giving  reasons  for  thinking  the  estimate  of  the 
Engineers  to  be  too  small,  puts  the  gain  to  the  revenue  at 
Es.  13,000/-  on  an  outlay  of  nearly  Ea  G0,000/-.     From  Captaia 

M^ ■ M — I — ^^^^^m-m. I    ■!     T  _i -  —     -  •  ~"  ^^^^~~" 

*  Ibis  para,  is  summarised  from  panus.  11, 12,  IS  and  14  from.  J.  Lawrenca'ft 
Report  on  Delbi  TabsU  assessment  1844. 
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(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Durand's  interesting  report  submitted  in 
1838,  I  abstract  the  following  notes,  as  the  report  itself  is  not 
accessible  to  most  readers.  The  sketch  plan  given  in  the 
margin,  which  is.  adapted  with  slight  alterations  from  his  pages, 
will  show  the  sources  of  the  drainage  which  flows  into  the  Jhil. 

(l.)_These  are :— (1)  The  Sahibi.  (2)  The  Bddshdhpur  nulla. 
(3)  The  drainage  from  Bhopdnl^.  (4)  That  from  Bah^ 
dargarh.     (5)  That  from  the  west   side  of  the  Delhi  hills 

immediately  overlooking  the  Jhil. 

« 

(2.) — The  BAdsh4hpur  nulla  used  to  throw  its  water  to  the 
south  into  the  Sohna  valley.  It  was  diverted  by  "  establish- 
"  ing  two  dams  at  B4dshahpur,  a  critical  point,  where  the 
"northerly  and  southerly  sloping  plains  meet,  unembarras- 
"  ed  by  the  range  of  hills,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken." 

(3.) — The  object  of  this  is  siad  to  have  been  to  irrigate  the 
land  between  B^idshihpur  and  Dhiilkot — ^but  as  the  Jhil 
was  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  the 
abrasion  of  the  fall  of  the  drainage  cut  out  a  deep 
channel,  and  carried  back  the  low  level  of  the  Jhil  some 
way  beyond  Dhulkot. 

(4.) — From  the  sketch  plan  it  will  be  seen  that "  the  Jhfl  may 
"  be'  divided  into  three  branches,  the  main  one  extending 
"  from  the  'Pul  chddar'  or  canal  aqueduct  to  Dhiilkot.  (In 
"a  later  report  he  says  to  Magraula  which  is  24 J  miles); 
"  the  Bhopanld  line  which  branches  from  the  main  one 
"atKdnganherl  (14  miles ;)  and  the  Bahadargarh  line 
"  which  joins  the  main  one  near  to  Najafgarh  " — (7^  miles.) 

The  main  line  is  remarkable  for  the  hollow  at  its  southern 
extremity.  It  was  formerly  deeper  than  at  present,  but  the 
drainage  from  the  Badshdhpur  nulla  has  brought  down 
silt,  and  raised  it  materially  (a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
half  a  century) — ^a  fortunate  occurrence  not  foreseen. 

— The  line  of  the  Sahibi  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Badli 
dam  in  Rohtak.  This,  being  out  of  my  district,  I  need 
not  discuss.  Captain  Durand,  however,  notes  the  impor- 
tance of  its  connection  with  any  scheme  for  draining  the 
Najafgarh  Jhil. 

— From  Basei  Ddrdpur  to  the  'Pul  chadar'  the  ground  is 
high — from  there  westward  to  Keshopur  there  is  a 
rapid  fall — and  also  on  the  eastward  to  the  Jamnd — 
"  the  ridge  therefore  on  which  the  Hansi  road  and  the 
"  canal  aqueduct  are  situated,  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
'*  natural  obstruction  to  the  drainage  of  the  Jhil." 
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(8.) — "  Suited  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
"  placed,  is  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the 
"villages  bordering  the  Jhil.  Experience  has  taught 
"  them  the  level  which  the  waters  usually  attain,  and  with 
"  reference  to  this,  is  the  disposition  of  their  crops.  That 
"  is,  from  the  higher  grounds  they  obtain  the  common 
"  B4ranf  crops ;  their  cotton  is  sown  out  of  reach  of  any- 
"  thing  but  extraordinary  floods;  their  su^^cane  fringes 
"  the  whole  Jhil,  and  is  kept  accurately  a  httle  above,  but 
"  close  to,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Jhil  water,  so  as  to 
'*  facilitate  the  irrigation  of  the  plant  without  actually 
"  subjecting  it  to  injury  from  submersion ;  the  low  grounds 
"  in  tile  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Jhil  are  sown  with 
-  "  gram  and  wheat,  and  also  as  the  water  retires  in  con- 
*'  sequence  of  being  expended  in  irrigation,  by  partial 
"  drainage,  by  evaporation,  &c.,  the  rich  soil  laid  dry  is 
"  ploughed  up,  and  produces  a  fine  crop  of  wheat" 

(9.) — ^The  floor  of  the  arches  supporting  the  canal  is  only  two 
feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  main  line  and  secondary 
branches  or  six  miles  below  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  main  line. 

(10.) — ^Without  drainage  the  alternation  of  heavy  and  light 
rainfall  in  successive  years  keeps  up  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
of  moisture — ^if  complete  drainage  were  made  yearly 
there  would  be  no  residuum  of  moisture  to  fall  back  on 
in  a  dry  year — a  "defect  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked." 
The  remedy  proposed  was  to  have  an  escape  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Western  Jamn4  Canal  and  run  off  surplus 
water  into  the  Jhil  as  might  be  wanted. 

(11.) — "  The  customary  height  of  the  Jhil  water  in  the  month 
"of  October,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  pier  ledges  of 
"  the  *  Pul  chddar,'  or  three  feet  six  inches  upon  the  Kak- 
"  raula  gauge  pillar.  By  the  end  of  October,  owing  to 
"  the  evaporation  and  the  commencement  of  cultivation, 
"  the  water  level  is  reduced  to  about  three  feet  upon  the 
"gauge.  In  the  month  of  November  more  water  is 
"  consumed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  bordering  the 
"  Jhil  than  in  the  preceding  month,  this  together  with 
"  evaporation,  &c.,  reduces  the  level  of  water  to  two  feet 
"  four  inches  upon  the  gauge.  In  December  rain  usual- 
"  ly  falls,  upon  which  the  waters  again  rise  to  two  feet 
"  six  or  sevfen  upon  the  gauge.  From  this  month  until 
"  May  the  waters  rapidly  diminish  until  the  gauge  is  left 
"  dry  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  about  three  feet  of  water  in 
"  the  basin  is  the  total  supply  which  remains  over  as  a 
"  stock  for  the  rains  of  the  following  June  to  add  to." 
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The  total  of  submerged  ground  in  October  with  the  ordinary 
three  feet  six  inches  on  the  kakraula  gauge,  is  27,040 
acres,  or  a  little  over  42  square  miles. 

(12.) — Captain  Durand  then  proposes  to  construct  a  regula- 
tor bridge  dam  on  the  west  side  of  Basei — to  have  a 
regulator  for  the  B^sh&hpur  nulla,  and  an  escape  for 
canal  surplus  water  for  use  in  dry  years.  He  anticipates 
draining  33,000  big&hs  at  Re  1/-  per  bigah  additional 
revenue.*  The  present  arrangement  at  the  '  Pul  ch^^  * 
is  the  outcome  of  the  scheme — ^the  regulation  of  the 
Badshdhpur  nulla  appears  to  have  been  given  up  as  im- 
practicable while  the  construction  of  an  escape  on  the 
west  side  of  the  canal  was  opposed  by  the  Super- 
intending Engineer  on  the  ground  of  the  silt  which 
would  be  passed  down  the  canal  toward  Delhi  instead 
of  being  taken  oflF  higher  up  in  Eam^L 

§  15.  The  actual  benefit  derived  from  the  drainage 
of  the  Najafgarh  Jhil,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  eflfected,  is 
difficult  to  gauge,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable.  Under 
the  new  arrangements  of  the  chak  Jhil  (see  para.  250  A.)  if 
my  proposal  made  as  to  credit  of  the  revenue  realised  on  the 
land  within  the  chak  is  accepted,  this  part  of  the  out-come 
at  least  will  be  clearly  known: 

As  regards  the  past,  in  the  printed  correspondence  al- 
ready alluded  to  (No.  11  proceedings  July  1877)  the  capital 
of  the  Jhil  works  is  stated  at  Re.  1,35,298/-  the  average  direct 
income  for  the  past  ten  years  had  been  Ks.  4,687/-  and  the  cost 
of  establishment  and  maintenance  Rs.  14,179/-  per  annum ;  so 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  over  Rs.  9,000/-  yearly.  This  be- 
ing demonstrated  there  would  seem  little  chance  of  any  finan- 
cial success  in  dealing  with  the  question.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  to  think  not  merely  of  the  increase 
of  revenue  which  may  be  obtained  by  drainage,  but  also  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  in  remissions  and  deterioration  of  soil 


*  In  1873  another  report  was  submitted  by  Captain  Ashton  Brandreth, 
H.  £.  He  first  deals  with  the  supply  of  the  Jhil,  and  then  turning  to  the 
question  of  drainage  he  distinguishes  two  objects — ^the  first  to  prevent  the 
autumn  floods  from  injuring  the  Kharif  crops — ^the  second  to  dry  up  the  lands 
flooded  in  time  for  the  winter  crops.  He  also  discusses  the  financial  and  reve- 
nue aspects  of  the  question,  but  as  his  facto  here  are  at  fault  the  results  arrived 
at  are  not  conclusive.  The  impossibility  of  preventing  ^e  Kharif  floods  is,  I 
think,  deiponstrated — ^but  the  other  part  of  the  project  is  not  dealt  with,  and 
this  to  a  revenue  officer  seems  more  important.  There  is,  however,  I  believe 
a  scheme  on  hand  for  enlarging  the  drain  and  getting  more  command  over  the 
water  in  the  Jh(L  So  far  as  local  knowledge  of  two  years  can  justify  an 
opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  annual  drainage  of  even  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Bubmeiged  area  would  do  any  damage  m  the  way  anticipated  by  Captain 
Durand. 


Proposals  for  j 
R^ulators 
and  Escape. 


Present 
arrangements 
how  far  an  out 
come  of  this. 
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Estimates  of 
Financial     re- 
sults   of     the 
drainage 
works. 


Cap  tain 
Ashton  Brand- 
reth's  Report 
of  1873. 

Setdement 
Officer's  opini- 
on thereon. 

New  hopes 
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drainage  of  the 
Jhil  which 
would  be  good. 
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Para.  12. 

Canal,    irri- 
gatiou. 

The    Agra 
Canal. 

The  Western 
Jamnd  Canal. 


Ita  antiquity. 


Re-construc- 
tion in  the 
early  days  of 
our  Adminis- 
tration. 


Clearances. 


The    'Reh' 

Comioittee  at 
Aligarh  in 
1878. 


caused  by  the  want  of  it.  In  this  connection  too  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  A.  Taylor  in  his  report  (quoted  in  para.  19  above)  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  states  that  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  cultivators  in 
the  neighbourhood  consequent  on  the  drainage  of  the  Jhil. 

§  16.     The  canal-irrigation  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  all,  important  both  for  good,  and  for  ill.     Irrigation 
from  the  Agra  Canal  is  and  perhaps   always  will  be  insigni- 
ficant owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  land   in  this  district 
through  which  it  runs.     But  the  water  of  the  Western  Jamn^ 
Canal  has  for  many  years  been  a  factor  of  enormous  power  in 
determining  the  condition   of  the  zaminddr  in  a  large  and 
densely  populated  portion  of  the  district.     An  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal  does  not  seem  to  fall  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  this  report  as  it  is  only  a  branch  which  comes 
into  the  district ;  and  the  facts  will  probably  be  given  in   the 
Kamal  Settlement  Report.     It  appears  that  the  Delhi  Canal 
is  a  work  of  considerable  antiquity,  certainly  some    centuries 
oldj  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  side  says  that  after 
copious  and  long  continued  irrigation  the  Bingar  chak  of 
the  district  became  ruined  with  *  reh,'  that  the  canal  was  given 
up,  and  people  took  to  wells,  or  to   dependence  on  the  rain- 
fall, to  nourish  their  crops.     I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is 
true,  but  about  the  year  1815  the  canal  water  was  re-intro- 
duced.    In  an  official  document  of  the  time  it  was  noted  that 
several  persons  were  ready   to  contract  to  do  the  excavation 
and  clearing  work  necessary  for  this  purpose,  but  "  a  work  so 
dignified,  so  popular,  and  so  beneficial  should  not  fall  to   the 
share  of  any  but  the  Government."     It  was  estimated  that 
one  lac  yearly  for  three  years  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
scheme,  the  result  of  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  to  bring 
under  cultivation  "  vast  tracts  now  deserted." 

Lieutenant  Blaine,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  was 
called  away  to  the  field  by  the  Goorkha  war,  but  operations- 
must  have  been  pushed  on  without  great  delay,  for  in  1819, 
as  is  noted  in  para.  178  infra,  the  canal  was  running. 

After  this  I  have  no  information  at  hand  before  1838 
when  a  systematic  clearance  was  made,  and  once  again  before 
the  mutiny.  At  the  regular  settlement  in  1842  little  damage 
fi-om  water-logging  seems  to  have  been  noticed  or  even  ap- 
prehended.    But  in  1856,  remissions  for  '  shor  '*  began,  and 

•  For  the  last  conclusions  arrived  at  by  *  experts '  on  the  subject  of  *  reh  ' 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  *  Report  on  the  deterioration  of  land  by  reh 
in  the  All;^cirh  dirtrict'  in  1878.  The  opinicms  indeed  held  by  the  committee 
issuing  the  rei)()rt  are  not  unanimous,  but  every  one  of  them  ilhistratt'S,  I  think, 
the  progress  matle  of  late  years  in  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  problem.  I  may  record  my  general  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ibbetrion  as  to  his  sfcitement  of  the  c;i.xe,  though  1  cannot  accept  the  necessity 
of  hiB  proposed  remedy,  univerBal  'lift'  irrigation. 
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others  were  made  in  1858,  and  since  then  the  subject  has 
been  one  of  constant  anxiety  to  all  officers  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  case.  Nothing  can  more  try  a  man's  loyalty 
to  the  idea  of  the  advantiges  of  canal  irrigation  than  district 
work  near  the  banks  of  the  Western  Jamna  Canal,  and  if 
I  have  been  able  t«  preserve  mine  it  is  because  I  expect 
much  from  changes  which  though  long  promised,  and  long  de- 
layed, will  surely  before  long  corac  to  pass.  Moderate  irrigation 
and  good  drainage  are  all  that  are  wanted  to  re.'itore  the 
Bangar  of  Delhi  to  the  beautiful  fertility  described  by  John 
Lawrence  about  forty  years  ago,  as  alIo«-ing  one  '  to  ride  for 
miles  as  through  a  highly  cultivated  garaen.'  Biit  every 
year's  delay  in  bringing  these  measures  into  »peration  makes 
the  remedy  hoped  for  more  difficult. 

§  17.  Of  the  two  modes  of  irrigation,  that  of  'flow' 
(tor)  is  far  more  common  than  by  '  dAl  or  '  lift.'  Irrigation 
by  lift  is  more  advant^eous  in  this  that  it  implies  a  higher 
level  of  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  a  greater  labour  in  irrigat- 
ing it,  so  that  as  a  rule  a  '  tor '  village  is  likely  to  be  more 
water-logged  than  a  '  dAl '  one.  The  realignment  of  the 
canal  may  of  course  make  changes  in  this  respect  as  to  parti- 
cular villages — but  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  their  extent. 
The  average  acreage  under  '  dal '  irrigation  for  seven  years  in 
the  kharlf  was  1,617  acres  as  compared  with  38,690  'tor' — 
and  in  the  rabi  4,545  as  compared  with  33,978  'tor.' 

§  18.  The  rates  charged  as  'dbiAnA'  on  the  canal  vaiy 
according  to  the  class  of  crop,  as  below* : — 


i,.  ;i  5  , 

c. 

2    0    0 

"p,7.T 

mp. 

•  SnndJoned  iu  No.  ^  of  10th  Septeralier  1873  from  Gorernmen 
Inilia  Public  Works  Dapartment  tii  Joint  Setrelnry  to  Oovemmeot  Punjab 
publiahcd  iu  Gaielt«,  Ho,  4,U(iS,  I,  of  20tii  S?iil*mber  IMiU. 


Remftrk  oi 
the  pniblen 
"  Are     CaUila 
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Under  the  new  arrangement  owner  s  rate  is  to  be  taken, 
at  one-half  of  the  *  abidna  * :  and  this  is  to  be  taken  per  crop, 
so  that  dofasli  land  will  pay  owner  s  rate  twice.  No  one 
who  knows  the  facts  will  doubt  the  expediency  as  well  as  the 
equity  of  this.  It  is  the  heavy  successive  cropping  of  one 
kind  after  another  which  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 


Owner's  rate 
Ixow  fixed. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
Tenure  of  Land. 

8  1.  The  tenure  of  land  'm  the  Delhi  district  is  not 
complex  :  the  only  practical  question  of  diflSculty  is  the  ever 
difl&cult  problem  of  tenant-right.  The  usual  statement  is 
given  as  Appendix  V.  Of  the  810  villages  in  the  district  the 
distribution  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

j  Landlord,         ...       26 
(Communal       ...       70         96 


Zaminddri. 


Pattiddri. 


Bhayachira. 


f  Perfect 
( Imperfect 

f  Perfect 
(  Imperfect 

Total, 


25 
814 


339 


4 
371 


375 


810 


§  2.  The  terms  '  perfect '  and  '  imperfect/  or  as  they 
are  sometimes  used  '  pure '  and  '  mixed '  deal  with  the  degree 
of  separation  only,  not  with  the  degree  of  thoroughness  or 
uniformity  of  the  principle  governing  that  separation ;  so 
that  the  classification  does  not  tell  as  much  as  could  be  wished. 
No  difference  for  example  is  marked  by  it  between  the 
thoroughgoing  pattiddrl  village,  and  a  village  in  which 
though  its  primary  divisions  of  '  tarafs ' — '  pattis '  or  *  p£nds ' 
are  based  on  ancestral  shares,  the  individual  proprietors  of 
each  '  patti '  as  among  themselves  hold  by  '  bhayach^ra,'  i.  e., 
base  their  teAure  on  possession-  Yet  sucn  a  difference  seems 
quite  as  in^)ortant  as  the  fact  of  there  being,  or  not  being, 
common  land  undivided.  I  therefore  add^a  further  subdivi- 
sion of  Pattidiirl  villages  as  follows : — 

1. — Thoroughgoing,  i.  e.,  as  between  '  tarafs/  and 
in  the  '  tarafs '  as  between  proprietors  also 
patUddH,  189 

2. — As  to  primary  divisions  pattiddH ;  and 
within  those  divisions  bhayachdra  ( vulgo 
pattlddri  bhayachdra,) 

3. — ^As  to  primary  divisions  pattiddH ;  within 


147 


those  divisions  zamimddH  bilijvidl, 

Total,  ... 


339 
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§  3.  The  26  '  zamindiri  wahid/  villages  are  distributed 
as  follows : — in  Delhi  9 ;  in  Sunipat  2 ;  in  Ballabgarh  15.  Of 
the  mine  Delhi  villages  four  belong  to  Government  Andhauli, 
Kaithward,  Khandrat  Kalan,  and  Shakarpur,butthe  last  named 
has  disappeared  under  the  diluvion  of  the  river.  The  others 
are  Hamidpur,  Khanpur,  Kuralnl,  Khor  Punjab,  and  Sikan- 
darpur. 

In  Sunipat  the  two  villages  are  Harsdna  Kalan  and 
Bah^lgarh. 

In  Ballabgarh,  Government  owns  four  entire  villages, 
Sdgarpur,  Sihi,  Shikargah  Tilori,  and  Yahyanagar,  and  the 
eleven  others  are  Tajpur,  Kamhera,  Majhaoli,  Ballabgarh, 
Daulatabdd,  Sahopura,  Maujpur,  Bagh  Ghalib,  Tilori  Bangar, 
Chirsi  and  Chandaoli.  The  last  three  have  been  recently 
purchased  by  the  family  of  Amjad  Ali  of  Faridabad  as  is  noted 
under  the  sections  dealing  with  Government  property  in 
Chapter  XIL 

Not  one  of  these  villages  is  held  by  Muhammadan  donees 
from  the  Delhi  emperors.  The  title  in  each  case  is  very 
recent  and  indeed  rarely  is  any  right  found  going  further  back 
than  the  mutiny,  and  not  a  few  represent  gifts  from  Govern- 
ment for  services  done  at  that  critical  time. 

§  4.  Besides  the  ordinary  proprietor}^  right  as  represented 
by  the  right  to  engage  for  the  Government  revenue,  there  are 
in  six  villages  in  Ballabgarh  'superior  proprietors,'  who  take  a 
percentage  on  the  revenue  paid  by  the  'biswahdars,'  but  exercise 
for  the  most  part  no  other  right  in  the  property.  These  villages 
are  Phaphonda,  Digh,  Tajupur,  Ajraunda,  Alipur  and  Sadj)ura, 
and  the  percentages  paid  in  them  to  the  superior  proprietors 
('Ala  Malikan')  are  diverse,  varying  in  amount  from  5  y  to 
10  %.    The  following  statement  gives  the  particulars  : — 


Para.  TT. 

'  Zamfnd&H 
Waliia:'  vil- 
lages. 


Titles  of 
zamind^rf  kU- 
lages  recent. 


Para*  78. 
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Statement  of  villages  in  which  there  are  both 


I 

I 


Name  of 
village. 


Alipur. 


Ajraundah. 


Tenure. 


Pattlddrl, 
mixed. 


Pattlddrf, 
mixed. 


Digh. 


Bhyachdrk, 
mixed. 


Inhabited 
or  unin- 
habited. 


Jama  accord- 
ing to  old  and 
new  Settle- 
ment. 


Inhabited. 


Inhabited. 


Inhabited. 


Heads  of  the  f  ami 
lies  of  inferior  pro 
prietors,  with  caste 
and  residence. 


Old  jama 
Rs.  700/ 
jama  920-/. 


new 


Old  jama 

Rs.  2,421/- 

new  jama 

2,215/.. 


Old  jama 
Rs.  2,009/- 
new  jama 

2,258/-. 


Sukhon,  caste 
Tagd,  resident  of 
the  village. 


Sdnwat   and 
Bhimma     Jats, 
residents  of  the 
village. 


Pohap  Singh  son 
of    Moti    Pohap 
Singh,  son  of  Mo- 

hanram,  and 
Nathwa,  Jats,  and 
Kdm  BaJihsh  Ahir, 

and  Gangdrdm 
Brahmin,  residents 
of  the  village. 


Heads  of  the  fami- 
lies of  superior 

proprietors,  with 
caste  and  resi- 
dence. 


Rdm  L£L  &  Dhar- 

m^n    Tagas  of 

village  Qhor^ban. 


"R&ni  Singh, 
Thdkur,  and  Kacl- 
heru,  Growrahs,  and 

Dahi    Bakhsh 
Sheikh,  residents 
of  the  village. 


Jisukh  Growrah, 
resident  of  the 
village,  Lala,  Gow- 
rah,   resident  of 

Sunpahar,  and 
Chiml,  Qowrah,  re- 
sident of  Pahliid- 
pur  Mozea  Digh. 
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superior  and  inferior  proprietors. 


8 


Detail  of  superior 
aad  inferior  right. 


The  superior 
rights  extend  over 
i  of  the  village. 


9 


Percentage  of  M^ 

likAnA'paid  to  the 

superior  propria- 

tors. 


5  %  on  jama  of 
i  of  the  Tillage. 


The  superior 
right  is  6  buwas 
of  the  entire  vil- 
lage. 


10%onthe}aana 
of  6  biswas. 


10 


REMARKS. 


It  has  been  judicially  decided  thsit  the  superior  proprie- 
tors should  receive  only  5  %  M&likini  and  not  possession 
of  i  of  the  village.  The  Summary  Settlement  of  the 
entire  village  was  made  with  the  owners  of  §  of  the  village. 
The  superior  proprietors  live  in  another  village — ^their 
right  is  limited  to  the  MAlikdniJ. 

The  entire  village  has  now  been  settled  with  proprietors 
in  possession  (inferior  proprietors  of  ^  and  zamindiirs  of 
the  remainder.) 


The  superior 
right  is  for  the 
entire  village,  60 
big^UiB,  6  boswas 
being  held  by  the 
superior  proprie- 
tors as  tenants 
at  will. 


5  %  on  jama  of 
the  entire  village. 


This  village  formerly  belonged  to  the  Gowrah  tribe. 
The  ancester  of  Ilihi  Bakhsh  embraoed  Muhammadanism 
and  the  IUj&  of  Ballabgarh  took  from  him  the  proprietary 
right  in  6  biswas  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Govern- 
ment)  and  its  settlement  was  made  with  the  tenants  aa 
farmers  of  the  remaining  16  biswas.  9  biswas  are  held  by 
the  Gowrahs  as  proprietors,  and  6  biswas  are  held  bv  Uie 
Gowrahs  as  superior  proprietors  and  by  the  Jats  as  inferior 
proprietors,  the  Gowrahs  are  Lambarddrs  of  the  9  biswas 
and  the  Jats  of  6  biswas  ;  by  this  it  is  understood  that  the 
settlement  of  the  6  biswas  was  made  with  the  inferior 
proprietors.  T^e  superior  proprietors'  rights  are  limited 
to  the  Malikina. 

The  6  biswas  held  on  a  superior  and  inferior  proprietary 
tenure  have  now  been  settle  .1  with  the  inferior  proprietors  ; 
9  biswas  more  with  the  zamind&rs  (superior  proprietors  of 
the  6  biswas,)  and  the  remaining  6,  the  property  of 
Government^  with  the  tenants  as  farmers. 


By  judicial  order  Jisukh,  ftc,  were  declared  superior 
proprietors  of  the  entire  village  and  Pohap  Singh,  &ic.,  in- 
ferior proprietors — the  settlement  of  the  entire  village  was 
made  with  the  inferior  proprietors,  the  50  bigdbs,  6  bis- 
was being  held  by  the  superior  proprietors  as  tenants 
without ,  rights  of  occupancy.  The  superior  proprietors 
mostly  Reside  in  other  villages — ^their  rights  being  limited 
to  the  Mdlik^[ml. 

The  settlement  of  the  entire  village  has  now  been  made 
with  the  inferior  proprietors. 
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Statement  of  villages  in  which  there  are  both 


I 


525 


Name  of 
village. 


Phaphandah. 


Tdjupur, 


Tenure. 


ZamincUlrf 
communal. 


Bhyachdr^ 
mixed. 


6    Sadpura. 


Inhabited 
or  unin- 
habited. 


Uninhabit- 
ed. 


Jama  accord 
ing  to  old  and 
new  Settle- 
ment. 


6 


Inhabited. 


Zamfnddri 
communal. 


Inhabited. 


Es.  1,200/- 

(old  and  new 

jama.) 


Old  jama 

Ra.  400/-  new 

jama  870/-. 


Old  jama 

Rs.  448/-  new 

jama  650/-. 


Heads  of  the  fami 
lies  of  inferior  pro- 
prietors with  caste, 
and  residence. 


Daulat  and  Sobhd 
Jats,  residents  of 
Didlpur. 


Mohar  Singh  Jat, 
resident    of    the 
village. 


Heads  of  the  fami- 
lies  of   BU^Kirior 

proprietors  w^itli 
caste,  and  resi- 
dence. 


Ganga  Bakhsh 
Jaty  resident  of 
Slhl. 


Bijerom  and 
Jasram,  Brahmans, 
residents  of  the 
village. 


Imdm  Bakhsh 

and   Jawilhar 

Sheikhs  of  Dhd- 

dhar  ;  Ghasitii  and 

Sultdn,  Sheikhs  of 

Kherl  kalan  ; 

Mendhti,  Mahbtib, 

and  Kuria,  Sheikhs 

of  Shcrpur  ; 

and  Muhammad 

Bakhsh  and  Hur- 

mat   Sheikhs  of 

Eardoli.' 


Pitambar  and 
Bhaerou,  Brah- 
mans, re^idents^of 
the  village. 
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superior  and  inferior  proprietors. — Continued. 


8 


Detail  of  superior 
and  inferior  right. 


9 


Percentage  of  Md- 
likdnd  paid  to  the 
superior  proprie- 
tors. 


10 


H  £1  M  A  R  E  S« 


Superior  right 
over  entire  Tillage. 


Superior  right 
in  entire  village, 
!♦>  binwaa  of  laud 
possessed  by  the 
8ui>8rior  proprie- 
tors residing  in 
Khcri  kaliui  on  a 
cultivating  tenure. 


76  bigahs,  8  bis- 
was  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  inferior 
proprietors,  the 
remaining  part  of 
the  village  is  in 
possession  of  the 
superior  proprie- 
tors on  a  zamln- 
ddri  tenure. 


7  %  on  jama  of 
entire  village.. 


10  %  on  jama  of 
entire  vilLige. 


6  %  on  jama  of 
76  bigdhs,  8  bis- 
waa. 


It  was  decided  judicially  that  Daulat,  &c.,  were  the  in- 
ferior and  Qanga  Bakhsh  and  others  the  superior  proprie- 
tors. The  settlement  of  the  entire  village  was  mode  with 
the  inferior  proprietors,  the  superior  proprietors  have  no 
possession  c^  any  land.  This  village  is  uninhabited  and 
the  inferior  proprietors  reside  in  the  adjoining  village 
Didlpur,  of  one  fifth  of  which  they  are  the  proprietors — 
the  superior  proprietors  reside  in  village  Sihi,  distant  four 
'  kos '  from  Phaphunddh. 

The  settlement  of  the  entire  village  has  now  been  made 
with  the  inferior  proprietors. 


Mohar  Singh  and  others  were  declared  judicially  the 
inferior  proprietors,  and  Imdm  Bakhsh,  &c.,  the  superioi' 
proprietors  of  the  entire  village  ;  the  settlement  of  the 
entire  village  was  made  with  the  inferior  proprietors.  The 
superior  proprietors  reside  in  different  villages,  and  their 
rights  are  limited  to  the  Mdlikdnd. 

The  settlement  of  the  entire  village  has  now  been  made 
with  the  inferior  proprietors. 


It  was  judicially  decided 
superior  proprietors  of  76 
the  inferior  proprietors, 
village  together  with  tiie 
proprietors,  was  made  with 


that  Pitambar,  &c.,  were  the 
bigdhs,  8  biswas  possessed  by 
The  settlement  of  the  entire 
land  possessed  by  the  inferior 
the  superior  proprietors. 


The  entire  village  has  now  been  settled  with  the  superior 
proprietors. 
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§  5. — The  principal  facts  regarding  the  rent  and 
cultivation  of  land  in  the  district  are  given  below  in  an 
abstract  of  form  B.»  submitted  for  each  tahsll  with  the 
assessment  report: — 


Para.  78  A 

Abstract  of 
form  B.  sbow- 
ing  aiuJyiiis  of 
rents. 


n 


-S  (  Cash  rent  ... 

I 

Jl  (  Rent  in  kind 

.    .  »  (  Gash  rent  ... 

^  «  "5  (  Rent  in  kind 


Ballabgarh. 


0^5 

^1 


Total  of  tenants  paying  in  cash...  13,885 
Total  of  tenants  paying  in  kind ...  1 65 
Total  of  tenants  of  both  classes  ...  1 13,550 


Delhi. 


^  2 


5,119 

21 

8,266 

163 


28,482 

12 

28,995 

1,049 


67,477 
1,061 


SOWIPAT. 


^1 


3,781 

460 

10,822 

1,450 


14,608 
1,910 


17,686 
1,81( 


8,278 
13 


TOTTAL. 


o 
a 

^1 


9,270  12^78 


83,362|  19,681 
7,188    1,000 


Percentage  of     total  cultivated 
area  held  by  tenants       


'  At  Revenue  rate  only  . . . 


8^ 


I 


f 

S 


At  Revenue    rates  plus 
M&lik^lk 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


At  a  consolidated  revenue 
("ohAkanU")     ... 

t=?  ^^5  ^  (Lowest  ... 


5,959 
4,749 
2,677 


58,538 

871 

21,779 

23,408 

12,295 
Ss.700 


2/8 


16,613 


51,047 
8,993 


9,570 
126 


4,908 
•738 


60,040 

34-7 

30,114 

974 


22,964 
1,013 


45 

48,697 

3,402 


23,967 


57,967 

8,447 


475 

38,769 

2,618 


I 


65,487 

1,867 

1,11,054 

11,634 


60,942 
8,088 


19,959 

•3,284 

1,525/ 


8/ 


18,861 

64 

4,629 


61,414 

82*6 
81,604 

300 

18,163 


54,030 


1,66,491 
18,501 


38,890 
4,988 


12,114 
•783 


1,79,992 

84-67 
91,897 

24,677 


50,417 

•3,234 

1,526 


2/8 


'  Rate  of  '  kamin's  *  fees  per  100  maunds.    The  rate  yaries  throughout  the  District, 


I*" 

ft 


1/2 

82 

689 

26 

101 

6 

15 

114 

2/5 

22 

120 

869 

1,439 

282 

1,171 

673 

1/3 

60 

242 

1,489 

7,176 

719 

2,186 

2,218 

1/4 

1 

10 

87 

181 

6 

76 

44 

1/5 

•  •  • 

■  ■  ■ 

89 

146 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

89 

805 

2,730 

9,603 

217 

146 


These  figures  indicate  tenants,  paying  rent  per  bigdh. 
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Para.  78  B 

Occupancy 
right    in    the 
Delhi  district. 


The  12  years* 
rule  should 
not  be  held  aa 
binding. 


Consequences 
o  f  enforcing 
the  rule. 


§  6.  The  question  of  right  of  occupancy  for  the  tenant 
is  an  important  one  in  this  district,  and  it  is  rendered  some* 
what  more  diiScult  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  transfer  of 


this  part  of  the  country  to  the  Punjab  in  1857.  I  do  not  /l 
propose  to  discuss  at  any  length  a  point  which  may  be/ 
considered  still '  subjudice/  but  it  may  be  well  to  record  my 
experience  gained  in  the  settlement  that  the  people  themselves 
never  had  here  any  clear  and  definite  idea  of  a  right  of  occu* 
pancy  on  the  part  of  any  tenant  On  this  point  reference 
may  be  made  to  para.  177  which  gives  the  report  of  a  District 
Officer  many  years  ago  and  which  may  be  thought  free  at 
least  from  the  bias  which  now  appears  to  attach  to  most  dis- 
cussions of  the  problem.  I  do  not  press  this  hct  as  one  which 
is  important  for  the  formation  of  a  new  principle.  The  prin- 
ciples appear  to  have  been  settled  generally  by  Act  XXvlII 
of  1868,  but  Delhi  and  the  j^arts  near  it  are  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  having  been  subject,  previously  to  1857,  to  the 
administration  of  the  North  West  Province.  And  all  that 
I  wish,  and  this  I  do  -most  earnestly  wish,  is  that  it  should 
not  be  presumed  because  the  district  was  thus  subject  to  the 
Revenue  Board  at  Allahabad,  that  'the  12 years'  rule'  as  it  is 
commonly  called  should  hold  good.  The  question  should  in 
the  absence  of  specific  law  be  treated  as  one  of  local  custom, 
and  each  case  decided  on  its  merits  ¥dth  reference  to  this.  I 
believe  a  decision  lately  given  by  the  Chief  Court  tends  this 
way,  but  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  it  It  is  at  any  rate 
easy  to  show  that  the  hard  and  fast  application  of  the  12  years' 
rule  would  land  us  in  difficulties.  There  is  no  reason  why 
on  this  principle  right  of  occupancy  should  be  given  to  those, 
or  acknowledged  in  those,  only,  who  have  held  the  land  in 
question  for  12  years  previous  to  the  mutiny.  If  the  12  years' 
rule  was  binding  in  the  Delhi  territory  before  the  mutmy,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  held  as  binding  be- 
tween 1857  and  1868,  i.e.,  between  the  date  of  the  mutiny  and 
consequent  transfer  of  Delhi  to  the  Punjab,  and  the  passing 
of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  It  would  therefore  include  all 
those  in  possession  for  12  years  previous  to  1868 — which  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  saying  that  all  persons  who  have 
cultivated  since  the  mutiny  are  occupancy  tenants.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  conclusion,  if  practically  adopted, 
would  run  strongly  against  the  local  ideas  of  tenant  right,  even 
those  of  the  tenants  themselves,  as  very  few  would  be  unscru- 
pulous enough  to  assert,  or  prejudiced  enough  even  to  think, 
such  a  title  sufficient  to  give  the  right  of  occupancy.  Such 
a  conclusion  would  also  in  a  very  material  degree  stultify  the 
laborious  enquiry  recently  made  into  the  status  of  tenants  in 
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the  Government  villages  in  Ballabgarh,  as  the  gift  of  occu- 
pancy right  was  there  limited  (  and  as  I  think  with  sufficient 
indulgence  )  to  those  who  had  been  cultivating  12  years  be- 
fore the  mutiny.  This  rule,  which  has  of  itself  determined 
the  large  majority  of  these  cases  on  Government  estates,  was 
adopted  after  careful  discussion  and  was  intended  to  be  some- 
thing more  liberal  than  actual  law  required  (  see  para.  315  in 
Chapter  XII.) 

§  7.  The  size  of  the  holdings  of  this  class  of  tenants  it 
will  be  observed,  is  smaller  in  Sunipat  than  in  Delhi,  and  in 
Delhi  than  Ballabgarh,  and  though  the  average  difference  is 
not  much,  the  aggregate  is  very  considerable,  so  that  in  Ballab- 
garh which  has  a  cultivated  area  of  only  158,151  acres  as 
against  188,134  in  Sunipat  shows  28,494  acres  as  held  with 
right  of  occupancy  as  against  9,315  only  in  the  northern 
tahsil.  Delhi,  with  a  cultivated  area  of  172,810  has  17,685 
acres.  The  reason  of  this  larger  proportion  in  Ballabgarh  is 
no  doubt  found  in  the  liberal  treatment  by  Government  of 
tenants  in  the  villages  confiscated  from  the  Rdjd  of  Ballabgarh, 
and  this  perhaps  may  also  account  for  the  larger  average  of 
area.  The  number  of  occupancy  tenants  who  pay  in  kind  is 
very  small,  indeed  except  in  Delhi  they  hardly  exist  at  all, 
and  in  many  parts  it  is  an  argument  put  forward  in  litigation 
against  a  tenant's  claim  to  the  right  of  occupancy  that  he  pays 
in  kind,  and  this  is  said  without  any  reference  to  tha  Tenancy 
Act.  The  immense  majority  of  the  class  pay  at  revenue  rates 
of  the  village,  except  when  the  rent  has  been  raised  by  judi- 
cial decree,  and  this  I  need  hardly  say  is  not  often  the  case. 

§  8.  Tenants  at  will  also  very  often  pay  at  revenue 
rates,  in  fact  if  column  3  of  the  above  statement  be  compar- 
ed with  column  10,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  must  be 
at  least  20,000  holdings  paying  nothing  more  than  this.  In 
other  words,  with  regard  to  some  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
cultivated  area  of  the  district,  the  social  economy  so  arranges 
itself  that  a  proprietor  gets  no  return  from  his  land ;  and 
does  not  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  evict  a  tenant  who  pays  only 
the  Government  revenue.  This  is  suggestive  as  to  the  stage  of 
competition  reached  by  the  community,  and  the  degree  in  which 
rigid  political  economy  can  be  considered  applicable  to  it 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  size  of  holdings  of 
tenants  at  will  as  compared  with  those  of  occupancy  tenants, 
though  in  each  tahsil  they  are  slightly  smaller. 

The  commonest  form  of  rent  *  paid  by  tenants  at  will, 

*  *  Zabti '  rates  are  not  common  ;  though  they  ivre  taken  Bometimes  for 
sugarcane,  and  other  high  crops.  But  they  are  not  imi)ortaut,  and  I  distrust 
the  rates  named.  1 


Para.  79. 

Tenants,  hold- 
ings     vary- 
ing in  size  and 
number  in  the 
different    tah- 

SilB. 


Occupancy 
tenants  rarely 
pay  in  kind. 


Para.  80. 

Tenants    at 
will 


Chak<5td.' 


'Zabti  rates.* 
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'Bighea' 


Economic 
relations  of 
landlord  and 
tenant  are 
slowly  deve- 
loping. 


Rent'in  kind 
generally  ^  of 
produce. 


*Ijdra*near 
Simipat. 


when  it  is  something  more  than  mere  revenue,  is  a  lump 
sum  for  the  holding,  called  '  chak6tA/  This  though  generally 
lower  than  what  might  be  thought  a  full  rent,  often  reaches 
a  considerable  figure,  especially  in  valuable  lands  near  towns, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  largest  villages.  In  such 
places  social  attrition  is  greater,  and  the  bonds  of  custom  are 
in  this  respect  looser,  than  in  the  more  secluded  parts. 
Other  mod  es  found  less  commonly  are  by  revenue  rates  plus 
'  Mdlik&na  '  (  or  landlord's  fees  )  at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the 
revenue,  or  by  a  lump  sum  per  *bigah*  (  bigh^ri  )  which  then 
without  reference  to  percentages  includes  the  revenue.  Thus 
in  not  a  few  villages  a  rupee  the  'kacha  bigdh'  is  taken  on  all 
land  cultivated  by  the  tenant,  a  pretty  good  sum  on  a  large 
extent  of  land.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  district  than  to  watch  the  slow,  uncon- 
scious, and  so  to  say  half-blind  way  in  which  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  are  adjusting  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  country,*  the  com- 
parative increase  of  intelligence  among  even  the  zamlndars, 
and  the  general  rise  in  prices  which  is  so  important  a  feature 
of  agricultural  history  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Rent  in  kind  is  far  oftcnest  J  of  the  produce,  and  this 
after  the  'kamins'  or  village  menials  have  taken  away   their 

dues.  Next  to  J-g-  (panjdti)  is  the  most  common  propor- 
tion. A  kind  of  naturarl  equity  gives  the  lower  rate  of  J  on 
land  newly  broken  up,  or  even  less  than  this.  One-half  is 
very  rarely  taken. 

Near  Sunipat  I  have  noticed  a  very  interesting  compro- 
mise between  the  equity  of  sharing  the  produce,  and  the 
convenience  of  taking  in  cash.  This  is  called  locally  '  ijdri  '-(• 
and  may  be  defined  as  a  prevaluatiou  in  grain.  Thus  every 
fild  held  by  the  tenant  is  estimated  according  to  its  known 
capacity,  and  on  it  a  quantity  of  grain  is  fixed  as  rent.  It 
differs  radically  from '  batal '  in  that  it  is  known  and  fixed  and 
thus  gives  no  occasion  for  the  bickering  disputes  that  so 
often  rise  at  the  di\dsion  of  the  crop.  It  also  differs  of  course 
from  '  zabtl '  in  not  being  cash.  The  grain  rent  is  generally, 
but  not  necessarily,  the  crops  grown  in  the  current  season. 

♦  I  may  refer  hero  to  the  notes  given  in  the  famine  papers  (at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume)  showing  facts  coiioeming  agriculturists  in  Delhi  districty 
land-holders  and  tenants.  They  were  dniA\Ti  up  under  my  own  supervision 
and  I  believe  accurately  represent  the  factd  and  circumstances  of  the  average 
zamfnd^r  life  in  the  parts  they  refer  to. 

+  The  wonl  ijdr^  means  a  '  farm,*  and  Ls  applied  to  contracts  of  revenue 
in  book-language.  In  the  Haz«1ni  Satlonicnt  Kei^rt  it  also  refers  to  money. 
The  system  here  noted  for  rent  is  the  main  principle  I  believe  of  the  Chamba 
State  afisessmento  of  revenue — with  a  conditional  commutation  into  caah. 
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9.     The  land  held  in  cultivation  by  tenants  through- 
out tiie  district  is  179,992  acres  or  34*67  of  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion.    This  leaves  339,425  acres  or  65  "33  per  cent   for  the 
personal  or  'khud-kasht'   tenure  of  the  proprietors.     This 
average  proportion,  however,  is  not  sustained  in  some  parts,  and 
indeed  depends  much  on  caste,  and  traditional  haiit     Where 
there  are  tenants  with  right  of  occupancy  of  course  the  facts 
are  rendered  obscure  as  referring  to  a  state  of  things  perhaps 
long  ago,  or  modified   by  adventitious  influences  that  we 
cannot  accurately    estimate.     But  the  proportion  of  land 
held  by  tenants  at  will  is  more  significant,  and  shows  in 
several  wavs  how  the  close  proprietorship  of  the  land  works. 
Here  will  be  found  a  small  body  of  proprietors  not  apparently 
possessing  the  physical   vitality  to  multiply  sufficiently  to 
furnish  cultivating  proprietors  for  the  whole  cultivated  area 
of  the  villa^ :  there,  perhaps  in  the  very  next  village  the 
robust  virility  of  the  propietory  stock  asserts  itself  by  afford- 
ing 'pahi-kasht'  (nonresident^   tenants  all  round  to  the 
neighbouring  estates.     So  long  nas  this  been  going  on  that 
not  unfrequently  the  proprietors  of  one  village  are  tenants 
with  right  of  occupancy  m  another.     The  Jat  is  largely  '  khud- 
kasht'  if  one  may  use  a  convenient  abbreviation  of  expression; 
his  strong  working    hands  are  loth   to  let  go  any  of  his 
holding;  while  the  Muhammadan,   especiallv  the   Sheikh  is 
willing  to  eat  a  little  less  and  let  his  muscles  lie  at  rest     This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  considerable  variation  in 
the  proportions  held  by  proprietor  and  tenant  respectively  in 
different  parts.     Near  Delhi  this  proportion  is  often  f  of  the 
village  cultivation — ^while  in  some  Jat  villages  of  the  more 
prosperous  and  healthy  kind  the  whole  area  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres. 

§  10.  An  interesting  kind  of  tenure  found  in  this 
district  and  in  Gurgion  also  is  the  tenant-status  of  the 
'dohliddr'  and  the 'bhondadar.'  The  'dohli'  and'bhondah' 
are  sometimes  confounded,  but  should  not  be  so  as  they  are 
really  different  in  a  material  point  The  *  dohlf  is  a  grant 
of  land  for  cultivation  made  in  return  for  religious  services, 
such  as  attendance  at  a  shrine,' or  giving  water  at  a  well, 
provided  it  be  done  by  a  Brahmin,  fakir,  or  other  holy  person.  A 
,  bhondih'  on  the  other  hand  is  a  grant  of  inferior  degree, 
to  persons  of  inferior  degree  in  return  for  ordinary  menial 
services,  and  has  no  connection  with  religion :  the  *  bhondad&r' 
is  generally  a  chum&r  carpenter,  *  bheestie'  or  the  like.  If 
he  does  not  do  what  is  expected  of  him  he  is  deprived  of 
the 'bhonddh' land.  A'dohlidkr'  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
under  this  control.    If  he  himself  goes  away  giving  up  the 
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land,  then  it  may  be  given  to  some  one  else,  but  not  other- 
wise, although  the  idea  of  surrendering  altogether  the 
proprietory  title  is  never  entertained.  I  do  not  think  this  kind 
of  village  grant  is  known  in*  the  Panjab — at  any  rate  I  have 
never  met  with  it  though  arrangements  something  like  it  are 
common  in  various  parts.  It  is  of  course  a  kind  of  '  muafi' 
held  from  zamindArs.  The  '  dohll'  is  generally  smaller  than 
the  '  bhondah'  though  neither  is  found  over  10  bigahs  in 
extent ;  at  least  I  know  of  no  grant  larger  than  this.  The 
total  extent  of  land  held  in  'dohli'*  and  'bhondah'  is  given 
below  : — 


Tahsil. 

Dohll 

B  H  0  N  D  A  H. 

# 

No.  01 
villages. 

Holdings. 

Bigahs 

No.  of 
villages. 

Holdings. 

Big^Uifl 

Delhi 

175 

1,005 

1,017 

1 

1 

Z 

Ballabgarh     ... 

70 

186. 

•   897 

110 

279 

976 

Sunipat 

150 

1,199 

1,614 

■ 

28 

58 

• 

107 

SHstrict 

895 

2,890 

3,028 

139 

833 

1,086 

§  11.  Another  characteristic  incident  of  land  tenure 
in  the  district  is  the  reservation  of  wood-producing  land  in 
the  'sh^mildt  deh'  as  an  Enclosure  whence  no  fuel  or  wood 
is  to  be  cut.  This  is  I  believe  generally  connected  with  religion 
in  the  shape  of  a  fakir's  hut,  or  grave,  or  a  religious  shrine — 
but  sometimes  no  such  religious  element  is  observable,  and  in 
such  casds  the  practice  is  probably  due  to  the  love  of  shady 
trees  which  not  unnaturallv  is  possessed  strongly  by  the 
zamindfir.  I  took  some  pams  to  ascertain  the  facts  about 
these  '  rakhy£s '  as  they  are  Called  (  perhaps  from  '  rakhnft '  to 
hold,  or  keep  ),  and  I  find  that  the  prohibition  against  cutting 
or  using  the  wood  is -no  mere  form  of  words.  As  a  rule  in- 
deed the  people  -with  that  faculty  of  docile  obedience  which 
is  at  once  such  a  help  and  a  trouble  (  when  it  degenerates  as 

*  The  derivation  of  the  name  '  dohll.'  is  said  with  some  plausibility  to  be 
'do-half — two  turns  or  furrows  of  the  plough  made  over  thus  to  religious 
use.  'Bhondah'  is  written  in  books  sometimes  'bhond^'  with  a  long  'A'  at 
the  end,  but  1  believe  the  silent '  h'  is  the  more  correct. 
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so  often  is  the  case  into  slavish  adherence  to  custom  )  to  the 
administrator,  observe  the  social  precept  without  asking  more 
about  it.  But  if  a  man  transgresses  by  cutting  the  wood  he  is 
fined  at  different  sums,  generally  twice  the  value  of  the  wood. 
If  he  does  not  pay  he  is  put  out  of  caste — but  as  a  fact  the 
villagers  say  a  fine  is  always  paid  without  excuse.  Money 
thus  obtained  is  spent  in  charity.  There  are  forty-six  villages 
at  least  which  thus  preserve  trees  never  to  be  cut. 

The  common  preservation  of  land  for  timber-growing 
(the  timber  being  cut  at  regular  intervals)  may  be  noticed 
here,  though  it  is  more  an  incident  of  the  management,  than 
of  the  tenure  of  land.  In  ninety  villages  this  is  done :  the  trees 
are  generally  *  kikar  *  or  '  van '  or  *  dhak/  and  are  cut  at  inter- 
vals of  about  five  years.  In  some  places  the  income  thus  de- 
rived is  very  considerable. 

§  12.  The  'dbddi'  or  village  site  is  generally  held  in 
common,  but  the  ground  of  each  proprietor  s  house  practi- 
cally belongs  to  bim.  Ab  regards  the  important  point  of  the 
rights  of  non-proprietors,  which  marks  almost  more  than  any 
thing  else  the  degree  of  development  of  the  village  into  a 
town,  the  practice  is  diverse.  In  20  villages  it  is  said  ( I 
think  doubtfully  )  that  non-proprietors  can  sail  their  houses 
with  the  land  on  which  they  are  built ;  in  589  villages  they 
may  sell  the  materials  (  malba  )  but  not  the  site  ;  and  in  56 
they  can  dispose  of  neither.  In  13  cases  it  was  found  at 
attestation  of  the  administration  paper  that  the  matter  was 
in  dispute  :  in  eight  villages  no  non-proprietors  had  houses. 
In  one  village  Bhaskaula  in  Ballabgarh  there  is  the  curious 
compromise  that  those  persons  who  though  not  proprietors 
in  the  village  itself  are  proprietors  in  villages  adjoining,  viz., 
Muazzimdbad  and  Mohabatpur,  may  take  away  the  '  malba,* 
but  other  non-proprietors  may  not.  The  remaining  123  vil- 
lages have  no  '  ^bddi  '.* 

The  20  villages  where  non-proprietors  are  said  to  be 
entitled  to  sell  the  site  of  houses  as  well  as  the  materials  are 
thus  distributed  Sunipat  14  :  Delhi  3  :  Ballabgarh  3.  Some 
of  the  places  are  no  doubt  towns  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  rule  thus  e.  gr.,  Sunipat,  MdhrduU,  Fariddbad  and 
perhaps  Bowana,  but  for  little  places  like  Kuraini,  Situoli, 
NewAda  zer  Najafgarh,  and  others,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an 
explanation. 

*  In  Delhi  50  ;  Ballabgarh  63  :  Sunipat  20  :  and  of  these  so  far  as  ia 
known  never  inhabited,  Delhi  17  :  Ballabgarh  16  :  and  Suni^jat  3.  About  16 
it  is  not  known  if  they  hiive  ever  had  *  dbddis,' 
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CHAPTER.  VI. 

Statistics  of  population  ujith  remar/is  on  t/ie 
principal  tribes  and  towns. 

§  1.  The  latest  available  statistics  of  population  for 
the  district  generally  are  the  papers  of  18C8,  by  which  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  shown  as  6,21,675.  Among  the 
810  villages,  the  size  varies  greatly,  from  the  huge  estates*  in 
Sunipat  yielding  several  thousands  of  rupees  revenue  to  the 
petty  hamlets  near  the  city  and  in  the  north  of  Ballabgarh, 
paying  only  Rs.  50/-  or  60/-  yearly  into  the  Treasury.  The  po- 
pulation varies  accordingly :  the  average  village  will  have  an 
extent  of  about  991  acres,  a  population  of  760,  and  pay  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  rupees  revenue.  This  fact  stamps  the 
district  as  much  more  akin  in  these  points  to  the  thickly  in- 
habited and  heavily  assessed  parts  of  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces than  to  the  less  fully  developed  tracts  of  the  Punjab 
where  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  is  considerably  lighter 
and  the  square  mile  numbers  far  fewer  inhabitants.  The  in- 
cidence of  the  jama  per  acre  of  cultivation  is  iis.  l,136f  placing 
the  district  the  highest  in  the  Province  save  Jullundur. 

§  2.  In  discussing  the  details  of  population,  the  city 
of  Delhi  is  important  as  giving  an  enormous  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Its  population  is  according  to  the  last 
enumeration  154,417,  including  those  suburbs  which  so  close- 
ly surround  the  walls  as  to  form  really  part  of  tlie  city. 
Next  to  providing  a  market  for  consumption,  its  most  im- 
portant characteristic  from  a  Settlement  Report  point  of  view 
is  the  large  supply  of  manure  which  such  a  large  town  must 
afford.  The  cultivation  in  the  villages  round  its  walls  is  in 
many  places  of  a  very  high  class. 

Besides  Delhi  itself  there  are  no  towns  of  large  size  or 
importance.  Those  which  contain  more  than  2,000  inhabi- 
tants are  as  follows,  given  in  order  of  population  as  far  as 
may  be  correctly  known  or  estimated. 

*  The  estate  of  Bhatgdon,  wliicli  h;\s  been  now  a-rBeased  at  Rs*.  6,()U0/-  (dry 
jaina,)  used  to  pay  at  one  time  iis.  15,000/-  including  tliat  part  of  the  revenue 
which  is  .called  Ownera*  rate. 

+  This  stjitement  is  taken  from  the  last  revenue  returns  of  1878-79 — in 
which  a  cultivated  area  of  525,676  is  shown  with  a  jama  of  Rs.  9,69,900 — the 
figures  as  1  shoidd  show  them  now  are  5,19,417  cultivation  and  Rs.  8,4  4,4bO/-  jamd 
giving  an  incidence  of  1/10/0  per  cultivated  acre,  exclusive  of  Owner's  rate. 
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BALLABGARH     TAHSIL. 


No. 


NAMES  OF  TOWNS. 


2 


4 


8 


Faridabdd       

Ballabgaxh 
Fatehpur  Billoch 
MdhrduII 


Mohin4 


Tig4on 

Shdhjahdnpur 
Chhd,ensa. . . 


• » • 


DELHI     TAHSIL. 


Najafgarh 
Indarpat  ... 
Ghay^pur 
Ba'wiin£   . . . 


5     Nareld 


Bankner  Qhoga  ... 


7     Eher&EaMn... 


8 


9 


PAlam 


Popula- 


tion. 


7,990 
6,281 
3,874 
3,.59G 
3,581 
2,820 
2,191 
2,110 


3,592 

3,337 

3,226 

2,980 

2,437 

2,341 

2,308 

2,081 

2,036 


Ballabgarh. 


Delhi. 
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Sunipat. 

SUNIPAT    TAHSIL. 

t 

Popula- 

No. 

NAMES  OF  TOWNS. 

1 

tion. 

oUUipSX               •••             •••             •••             •••             ••• 

12,176 

2    Bhatg^on...         ...         .•,         ...         ... 

o      Jrurj£IiHS             ...            ...            ...            ...            ... 

3.976 
3,609 

4 

iV.ii6or&ii  •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

3,381 

5 

Murthal          •••         •••         ••          ••• 

3,291 

6 

JxLOXlalla     •••               •••               •••               •••               ••• 

3.072 

1 

7 

tlU.8ll      •••                  •••                  •••                  att                  •••                  ••• 

2,893 

8 

XvOnflru           •••               •••              •••               •••               ••• 

2,841 

9 

ChilkiLn^         •••         •••         ••• 

2,792 

10 

Bdthdhaneh        •••         ..•         ••• 

2,744 

11 

i^  ctll&X  1                                 •••                         •••                         •••                         ••!                         ••■ 

2.668 

12 

V aiLllaull    •••                 •••                 ••!                 •••                 •• 

2,522 

13 

Kakrohi         •••         •••         •••         ...         •.. 

2,381 

14 

.u>.ll U.iS«Il&    •••                •••                •••                •••                ••• 

2,336 

15 

xinsmsk            •••          •••          •••          •••          ••• 

•    2,281 

16 

\jrullil&       •••            •!•            •••            •••           »•• 

2,194 

17 

JJl^Ixtt  •••             •••            •••            •••            •••            ••• 

2,168 

18 

jjcLrWaSIll  ■••              •••              •••              •••              ••• 

2,167 

19 

Hilalpur         •••         

2,158 

20 

Vjrauailx          •••                  act                  sat                  •••                  ••• 

2,122 

21 

PugThaU      

2,080 

Distribution 
of  towns  fairly 
equal. 


Except    in 
the  hills. 


A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  places  will  be  given 
further  on  in  this  Chapter  when  something  has  been  said  of 
the  tribes  of  the  district.  A  glance  at  the  map  A.  submitted 
with  this  report  will  show  that  these  small  towns  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  form  almost  everjrwhere  a  market  not  far  dis- 
tant in  any  case  from  any  even  the  most  retired  hamlet — and 
where  there  seems  a  comparative  want  of  such  a  market  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
themselves  is  very  comfortable.  In  the  point  of  distribution 
of  numbers  then  the  district  is  fairly  well  off — though  as 
might  be  expected  the  thickest  swarm  of  human  beings  is 
found  in*  the  carefully  cultivated  plains  of  the  Khadar  river- 
ain or  in  the  still  productive  lands  of  the  canal  villages. 
The  population  of  the  hills  is  naturally  sparse. 
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§  3.  The  distribution  of  tribes  and  castes  is  for  the 
most  part  clear  and  decided,  and  may  be  easily  understood. 
The  extent  of  lauds  owned  by  the  princij)al  tribes  is  ^ven 
in  Appendix  VI.  The  prevalent  tribe  is  that  of  the  Hindd 
Jats  and  they  may  be  distinguished  broadly  into  two 
divisions — ^those  of  the  north  and  middle  of  the  district — 
and  those  of  the  south.  The  latter  centre  mainly  round 
Ballabgarh.  Their  historic  traditions  are  connected  with 
the  Jat  RAj^  ( see  para.  95)  who  had  their  capital  there, 
and  they  have  a  lingering  sentiment  ab:)ut  Bhartpur  the 
seat  of  their  greatest  representative.  The  northern  men 
on  the  other  hand  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  nothing  in  common 
with  this  history.  The  great  division  here  is  into  two 
*  Dharrahs'  or  factions  called  'Dahiyas'  and '  AhiiUnas.'  This 
division  runs  right  through  Sunipat  and  more  faintly  through 
Delhi  Tahsil,  and  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  mind 
that  Muhammadans  even  class  themselves  with  one  or  the 
other  party.  Thus  the  Muhammadan  'Gujars'  of  *Panchi  Guj- 
ran'  call  themselves 'Dahiy^,*  and  so  do  all  the  neighbouring 
villages — though  I  never  found  a  man  to  give  reasonable 
explanation  why.  The  historical  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
the  *Dahiyas'  is  embodied  in  a  characteristic  story  as  follows: — 
The  son  of  Raja  Pirthwi,  Haryd  HarpAl,  being  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  King  of  Delhi  took  refuge  in  a  lonely  forest 
which  from  the  number  of  its  trees  he  called  Ban-auta — now 
corrupted  into  Baranta — in  Rohtak.  There  he  ruled  and  hi? 
son  Dhadhij  after  him.  Dhadhij  one  day  in  hunting  chanced 
upon  a  certain  pond  or  tank  near  Pogthala  in  the  same 
district  where  the  Jat  women  had  come  together  to  get  their 
drinking  water.  Just  then  a  man  came  out  of  the  village 
leading  a  buftalo-cow-calf  with  a  rope  to  the  pond  to  give  it 
water.  The  animal  either  from  fright  or  frolic  bounded 
away  from  the  hand  of  its  owner,  and  he  gave  chase  but  in 
vain.  Neighboui*s  joined  in  the  pursuit  which  was  never- 
theless unsuccessful  till  the  animal  in  its  headlong  flight  came 
across  the  path  of  a  Jatni  going  along  with  two  'gharras* 
of  water  on  her  head.  She  quietly  put  out  her  foot  on  the 
rope  which  was  trailing  along  the  ground  and  stood  firm 
under  the  strain  which  the  impetus  of  the  fugitive  gave. 
The  calf  was  caught,  and  Dhadhij  looking  on  with  admiration, 
became  enamoured  of  the  stalwart  comeliness  of  its  captor. 
Such  a  wife,  he  said,  must  needs  bear  a  strong  race  of  sons  to 
jier  hu.sband,  and  that  husband  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her 
alreadv  beincj  married  he  forthwith  determined  to  be  himself. 
Bv  i^  mixtun*  of  cajolery,  threats,  and  gift-making  he  obtained 
his  desire — and  the  J  atnl  married  the  Kshatri  prince.    By  her 
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he  had  three  sons — Tej^ — Sahja — and  Jais^.  Dhadhijgave  his 
name  to  the  Dahiyds,  and  his  children  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tracts  dividing  the  country  between  them — Tejd's  des- 
cendants live  in  Rohtak — Sahja'spartlyin  Rohtak — and  in  12 
villages  of  Delhi— Jharant,  Jharanti,  Anandpur,  Rohat,  Kakrohi, 
Kherimauajat,  Malha  Mazrd,  Hasaniyrpur  Tihard  kalan,  Taj- 
pur  Tih^ra  khurd,  Kheri  Dahiyi,  BhatgAon,  Nasirpur  Bingar. 
JaisA*s  descendants  live  in  Rohtak  andm  the  following  16  vil- 
lages in  Delhi— MandaurA,  Mandauri,  Turkpur,  Bhatgaon,  Bha- 
tin&  J^farabdd,  Bidhnauli,  Garhi  b41ft,  Fatehpur,  Abbdspur 
Bhuwapur,  MohammadAb^d,  Koali,  N4hr4,  N^hri,  Hilalpur, 
Saidpur. 

Another  tradition  derives  the  name  l)ahiyd  from  Dadh- 
r^rd,  a  village  in  Hissdr  which  it  thus  makes  the  starting 
place  ( '  nikas ' )  of  the  tribe. 

The  Ahfilina  tradition  is  not  so  picturesque  as  that 
of  the  Dahiy^.  Their  origin  is  traced  to  Riijputdnd.  Their 
ancestor  whose  name  is  not  known  was  coming  Delhiwards 
with  his  brothers  M6m,  and  S6m  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 
They  quarrelled  on  the  road  and  had  a  deadly  fight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gh^td  naddi.  M6m  and  S6m  who  were  on  one 
side  killed  their  nameless  kinsman  and  came  over  to  Delhi 
to  the  King  there  who  received  them  with  favour  and  gave 
them  lands  ;  to  S<5m  the  tract  across  the  Ganges  where  his 
descendants  live  aa  Rajptits  now  in  Muzaffamagar  and 
Meerut.  M6m  was  sent  to  Rohtak,  and  he  is  represented  now 
by  Jats  there,  in  Hdnsi,  and  Jhind.  The  Rohtak  party 
had  their  headquarters  in  Ah61and  in  that  district,  and 
thence  on  account  of  internal  quarrels  they  spread  themselves 
in  different  directions,  some  coming  into  the  Delhi  district. 
Dates  of  these  migrations  are  misty  and  in  fact  are  consi- 
dered unimportant,  for  things  of  this  kind  are  always  said  to 
have  happened  an  immemorial  time  ago.  The  division  into 
*Deswdlis'  and  'Pachamwalas'  which  is  sometimes  mentioned  a 
belonging  to  the  Jats,  is  not  known,  I  believe,  in  Delhi.  Lists 
of  villages  belonging  to  the  Dahiyd  and  Ahuland  sections 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  VII.  The  population  of  this 
tribe  in  the  three  tahsils  is  1,07,856 — according  to  the  census 
of  1868. 

§  4.  The  most  characteristic  tribe  of  the  district,  next 
to  the  Jat,  is  the  Gujar,  and  indeed  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  few  Gujar  villages  near  the  city  itself  we  hear  more  of 
the  Delhi  Gujar  than  of  the  Delhi  Jat.  A  good  deal  has 
been  written  about  the  origin  of  the  tribe  but  very  little  is 
known.     It  appears  probable  that  Gujars  have  lived  in  this 
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part  of  the  country  from  very  remote  periods ;  and  they 
occupied  the  hills  because  no  one  else  cared  to  do  so,  and  be- 
cause their  solitary  and  inaccessible  tracts  afforded  better 
scope  for  the  Gujar's  &vourite  avocation,  cattle-lifbing. 
But  though  he  thus  has  possessed  two  qualifications  of  a 
Highlander — a  hilly  home,  and  a  covetous  desire  for  other 
people's  cattle,  he  never  seems  to  have  had  the  love  of  fight- 
ing, and  the  character  for  manly  independence  which  distin- 
guished this  class  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary  the  Gujar  has 
generally  been  amean,  sneaking,  cowardly  fellow,  and  I  dont  know 
that  he  improves  much  with  the  march  of  civilisation,  though 
of  course  these  are  exceptions*:  men  who  have  given  up  tne 
traditions  of  the  tribe  so  far  as  to  recognise  the  advantage- 
ousness  of  being  honest  (generally.)  The  rustic  proverb — 
wisdom  is  very  hard  on  the  Gujar— one  saying  has  already 
been  given  in  para.   5  foot  note,  and  here  are  others : — 

(1). — '  Sabhi  zat  marjae,  jab  kxe  Gujar  se  dosti.' 

*  Make  friendship  with  a  Gujar  when  all  other  tribes 
have  ceased  to  exist ' : — 

(2). — *  Gujar  ae  ujar  bhala^  ujar  se  phfdi  ujir.*t 

'  Solitude  is  better  than  a  Gujar  (for  a  companion) — 
'  even  though  it  be  such  i^etched  solitude  that  a  wild 

*  beast's  jungle  is  better.'  In  other  words,  the  company 
of  wild  beasts  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  Gujar. 

His  habit  of  thieving,  and  that  of  the  Ranghar  also  are 
described  in  very  curt  terms : — 

(3)._«  Kutta,  bil  i,  do— Kanghar,  Gujar  do*— 
'  Te  ch^bron  na  ho  ;  to  pair  phaildke  so  ! 

The  dog,  and  cat,  two. — The  Banghar,  and  Gujar,  two ; — 
If  these  four  (  creatures  )  are  not  (  near  ) :  then  go  to 
sleep  with  your  feet  stretched  out,  (i.  e.,  in  ease  and 
security). 

The  chief  centres  of  the  Gujar  tribe  are  Tigdon  in  Bal- 
labgarh  Mdhr^uK  and  the  villages  to  the  south  of  it  in  the 
same  tahsil ;  and  PAnchi  Gujran  in  Sunipat  where  the  men 
are  Muhammadans  and  axe  worse  cultivators'even  than  their 
Hindd  kinsmen,  who  themselves  are  not  much  in  this  way. 
In  Delhi  the  men  of  ChandrAwal  and  one  or  two  other 
villages  are  Gujars,  and  all  the  chfcukidArs  of  the  civil  station 

^  Chagan  •!  Sultanpur  is  an  intelligent  well-diBposed  man — Wazir  Sing  of 
Tig^on  weU-dispesed  but  not  intelligent— Mllh&r|ij&  of  Fatiehpur  ChandiUi  is 
intelligent  but  net  weU-dispoeed. 

t  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  ns  to  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  I  have  at- 
tempted here  between  'uj^/  and  *ujkr;— but  it  is  the  best  I  can  make  of  the 
very' difficult  phrase. 
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are  drawn  from  this  tribe  who  for  the  consideration  of  five 
rupees  per  month  waive  their  prerogative  of  house-breaking. 
So  far  fixed  has  this  discreditable  black-mail  become  that  the 
police  virtually  recognise  it,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
a  rash  resident  attempted  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
chaukidar,  his  house  I  believe  was  promptly  plundered.  Such 
at  least  is  the  idea  in  Delhi. 

There  is  perhaps  some  difference  of  morality  in  favour 
of  the  Gujars  round  about  Tigdon  as  compared  with  the  men 
of  the  hills,  and  old  Wazir  Smgh  told  me  solemnly  that  he 
and  his  villages  had  taken  an  oath  against  cattle-stealing. 
I  fear  such  an  oath,  however,  would  not  be  kept  long.  The 
canal  (curious  fact)  has  rendered  cattle-lifting  more  difficult, 
as  its  banks  in  Ballabgarh  Tahsll  are  rather  steep,  and  the 
bed  lies  low,  and  the  Gujar  cannot  easily  get  the  cattle  he  is 
driving  off,  across  it,  except  at  the  bridges,  tvhich  of  course 
delays  his  operations  and  increases  the  chance  of  their  being 
detected.  Tigaon  has  a  very  heavy  chaukidari-tax  to  pay  (see 
below  para.  99). 

According  to  the  census  of  1868^ — ^the  Gujars  of  the  dis- 
trict number  22,164. 

§  5.  A  more  pleasing  subject  is  the  Brahmin.  He  is 
not  a  first  rate  agriculturist,  but  far  better  than  the  Gujar, 
and  in  character  he  is  quiet  and  peaceable,  honest  and  not 
much  given  to  litigation.  The  proverb  says  of  him,  however, 
rather  unfairly. 

'  Kil  Bdgar  se  upaje  ;  bura  Brahmin  se  howe.* 

'  It  IS  as  common  for  a  Brahmin  to  do  ill,  as  it  is  for 
'  famine  to,  come  on  the  Bdgar  tract,  {i.  €.,  the  dry  tracts  to- 
'  ward  Bikanir  and  Sirsa.' 

Yet  his  general  peaceableness  is  testified  by  the  admo- 
nitory rhyme  before  quoted  in  para.  16. 

*  Brahman  bandhe  chura 
Wuh  bhi  bura.* 

'  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  Brahmin  to  wear  a  knife.' 

The  Brahmins  are  more  numerous  than  the  Gujars,  be- 
ing 56,465.  There  is  a  tribe  called  Tagas  originally  Brah- 
mins, but  who  do  not  now  intermarry  with  them.  They  say 
that  they  differ  from  the  Brahmin  only  in  not  habitually 
collecting  alms,  which  they  have  given  up  (tyag-dena)  ana 
hence  their  name.  These  men  number  5;587:  as  Hindus 
they  are  fair  cultivators,  but  when  made  into  Muhammadana 
they,  as  is  usual,  deteriorate.    The  Tagas  are  found  mainly 
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in  Sunipat,  but  there  is  Fatehpur  Taga  in  the  south  of  Bal- 
labgarh.  The  Brahmins  are  spread  pretty  fairly  over  the 
district.  Their  largest  village  is  Tilpat  in  Ballabgarh,  but 
they  are  co-sharers  with  Jats  in  the  first  class  estates  of 
Bhatgdon  and  Musthal  in  Sunipat  and  in  other  places. 

§  6.  The  Ahirs  number  14,109 — ^their  traditions  claim 
for  them  a  R£jpdt  origin  and  the  story  goes  that  when  the 
incarnation  of  Krishn  took  place  in  Bindraban  some  demon 
carried  off  the  cattle  of  an  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  and  also  the 
man  himself  while  tending  them.  Krishn  by  his  omnipotence 
created  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  tending  the  cattle,  and 
brought  back  the  cattle  for  him  to  take  care  of — and  his  des- 
cendants were  henceforth  to  be  called  Ahirs.  This  is  a  curi- 
ously Irish  story,  and  does  not  deal  well  with  the  original 
herdsman,  but  another  tradition  steps  in  to  add  that  the 
defeated  and  disappointed  demon,  when  he  saw  his  evil  in- 
tentions thwarted  brought  back  the  abducted  cattle-driver, 
BO  that  he  and  Krishn's  man  have  between  them  to  account 
for  the  tribe.  Its  present  representatives  are  a  quiet  orderly 
set  of  men,  first  class  cultivators,  and  altogether  unobjection- 
able to  a  degree  hardly  equalled  by  any  other  class.*  Their 
villages  lie  mostly  near  Najafgarh,  where  they  have  quite  a 
little  colony,  but  there  is  also  a  smaller  set  of  Ahir  villages 
near  Bddli. 

§  7.  The  RdjpAts  in  the  district  are  for  the  most  part 
scattered ;  their  number  is  given  in  the  census  papers  as 
10,677,  but  if  there  are  really  as  many  as  this  it  must  be  by 
including^  several  classes  which  doubtfully  claim  a  Rdjpiit 
origin,  such  aa  Eanghars  which  might  with  advantage  be 
kept  separate.  They  are  not  good  cultivators,  but  are  not 
of  great  importance  any  way  m  Delhi.  The  Gaurvas  in 
Ballabgarh  have  several  villages  near  Ladhauli — ^they  are  said 
to  be  degenerate  Rajptits  who  make  second  marriages  (  kardo 
or  kar^wa.)  They  are  especially  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  but 
sturdy  in  build,  and  clannish  in  disposition. 

*  Yet  the  proverb  (made  probably  loDg  ago)  is  fiercer  on  the  Ahir  almost 
than  on  any  tribe  : — 

G&dar,  Ump,  ahir  ke  dsra  na  rahiye 
Th^thar  aur  pah&r  ki  thokar  bhi  sahiye. 

Bont  rely  on  a  jackal,  the   *  limp '   (a  kind  of  graro)— or  an  ahir — but 
endure  a  kick  from  a  lUjptit,  or  from  a  hill,  (t.  e.,  a  stumble,)  and  still  worse  ; 

'Sabhi  zit  Qopcil  ki  ;  tin  zdt  be  plr.' 

'  Bakt  pare,  laj je  nahin  :  Beswa^  Besan,  Ahir '  (wakt). 

*  All  tribes  are  God's  creatures  :   but  three  kinds  are  merciless 
'  When  a  chance  occurs  they  have  no  shame — a  whore,  a  banya,  and 
an  ahir.' 
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The  Chauhdns  are  more  respectable  than  the  Gaurwas, 
and  are  I  believe  really  Eijp6ts,  as  they  certainly  are  in 
most  other  places.  They  are  the  best  cultivators  of  the  tribe, 
and  are  otherwise  decent  and  orderly.  They  own  a  few  vil- 
lages near  Delhi  on  the  south,  and  there  is  a  small  colony 
of  them  near  Jakhauli  in  Sunipat  where  Manphul  Zaildar 
is  a  Chauhan. 

§  8.  The  Meos  are  not  numerous  in  Delhi,  but  they 
have  a  compact  following  in  the  south  of  Ballabgarh  having 
pushed  up  there  from  Merval.  For  particulars  of  this  in- 
teresting tribe  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Channing  s 
Report  on  the  Gurgion  district. 

§  9.  The  Saiyids  are  very  few,  but  they  hold  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  a  large  extent  of  land,  as  there  are 
several  single  proprietors  who  by  themselves  hold  villages,  as 
for  instance  Amjad  Ali  of  Faridab^d,  who  owns  three  villages 
in  his  own  tahsil  and  Alipur  in  that  of  Delhi.  In  Sunipat 
too  there  are  several  families  who  hold  th*eir  heads  rather 
high.     As  cultivators  they  are  worthless. 

§  10.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  tribe  re- 
quiring special  notice.  The  Muhammadan  Shaikhs  or  Nau- 
Muslims  are  a  lazy  thriftless  set  of  cultivators,  living  mostly 
in  the  Kh^dar.  I  give  below  a  tabular  statement  which  gives 
a  good  many  facts  as  to  population,  &c.  They  are  taken  as 
before  from  the  census  papers  of  1868,  and  will  be  to  a  certaiji 
extent  superseded  by  the  new  enumeration  which  will  be 
made  before  this  report  reaches  Government,  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  there  will  be  any  great  differences  among  the 
agriculturists  as  between  1868  and  1881.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  figures  deal  with  the  772  villages  given 
(see  the  Gazetteer)  as  forming  the  district  in  1868. 
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PARTICULARS. 


-Total  population, 
Total  Males, 
Total  Females,    ... 


Hindus, 


.  •• 


MUHAMMADANS, 


Sikhs, 


•  •  • 


Others, 


Males,  ... 
Females, 

Total,  ... 

Males,  ... 
Females,  ' 

Total,  ... 

Males,  ... 
Females, 

Total,  ... 

C  Males,  . . . 
J  Females, 


Total,  ... 


Area  in  square  miles,     ... 
Number  of  villages  or  townships, 
Number  of  enclosures,  ... 
Number  of  houses. 
Total  population, 


sr 


... 


•  •  • 


... 


Figures. 


«     ^     S 


Persons  per  square  mile, 

Villages    or    townships     per     square 

Illll",  ...  •«•  ... 

Persons  per  village  or  township, 
Enclosures  per  square  mile,    . . . 
Persons  per  enclosure ... 
Houses  per  square  mile. 
Persons  per  house. 


... 


6,08,850* 

8,2(),30G 

2,82,544 

2,37,109 
2,01,777 


1,30,045 


436 
144 


580 


20,728 
18,011 


^ 


38,739 


1,227-32 


772 

85,721 

1,68,390 

6,08,850 


496-21 

0-63 

788-66 
69-86 

710 
137-27 

3-61 


Tabular 
Statemeut. 


•  Agriculturiate  2,63,848  (of  whom  Males  above  18  years  of  age  1,35,121,) 
and  non-agriculturists  3,45,502. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGE  :— 


Male. 

Female. 

Adults 
(above  18.) 

Youths 
(12  to  18.) 

Children 
(below  12.) 

Adults 
(above  18) 

Young 
women  (12 
to  18.) 

Children 
(below  1 2.) 

1,89,571 

27,001 

1,09,734 

1,72,324 

17,322 

92,898 

• 

§  11.  I  proceed  to  make  some  notes  on  the  towns,  tak- 
ing them  in  the  order  given  in  section  2  of  this  Chapter : — 

FaHddbdd — ^said  to  be  founded  in  1607  A.  D.  by  Shaikh 
Farld  Treasurer  of  Jehangir  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  high  road  (which  passed  through  the  present  town)  from 
robbers.  He  built  a  fort,  serai,  tank,  and  a  masjid.  In  later 
times  it  was  the  headquarters  of  a  pargannah  (see  below 
under  Ballabgarh).  Its  population  is  7,990 — it  has  a  ThAna, 
Municipal  Committee  and  Police  Rest-house :  its  revenue  is 
assessed  atRs.  2,011/-.  It  is  16  miles  south  of  Delhi,  and  is 
about  a  mile  off  the  main  road,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
pakka  roads  slanting  north  and  south — Mir  Amjad  Ali  lives 
here. 

§  12.  BaUahgarh*  is  not  an  ancient  town  at  all.  The 
earliest  account  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  its  becoming 
important  shows  that  in  1705  GopAl  Singh  a  Jat  zamfndar 
of  the  village  Alawalpur  came  over  and  settled  in  Sfhi  near 
Ballabgarh,  having  turned  out  the  Taga  cultivators  of  that 
place.  As  he  waxed  strong  by  plundering  travellers  on  the 
Muthra  road  which  passes  by  Sihi,  he  was  able  to  attack 
Amjad  the  Rdjp^it  Chaudhri  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Gujars 
of  Tigdon  to  kill  him.  Murtaza  Khdn,  the  local  Government 
officer  of  Farlddbdd,  tried  to  make  matters  quiet  by  appoint- 
ing Gopdl  Singh  Chaudhri  of  the  Fariddbdd  pargannah,  with 
a  cess  of  1  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the   revenue.     This  was  in 

*  Tlie  name  Ib  probably  a  corruption  from  Babr&mgarh,  the  fort  of  Balnim 
ita  founder. 
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1710.     In   1711  Gopdl  Singh  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Charandas.     Charandds  seeing  how  weak   the  imperial 
grasp  was  growing  even  in  the   nearer  districts,  appropriated 
the  revenue  and  openly  refused  to  make  it  over  to  Murtaza 
Khan.     He  was,  however,  seized  and  in  1714  imprisoned  by 
the  latter  in  Fariddbdd  fort ;  and  he  remained  there  some 
little   time   till   his  son  Balr^m,  duping  the  Muhammadan 
officer  under  pretence  of  paying  a  ransom,  set  him  at  liberty.* 
Father  and  son  then  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Bhartpur  Raja 
Surajmal  and  killed  Murtaza  Khdn.     The  ascendency   of  the 
Bhartpur  chief  continued  down  to  1738 — in  the  next  year 
the  Delhi  king  gave  the  titles   of  Naib  Bakhshi,  and  *  Rao ' 
to  Balram,  and  it  was  to  celebrate  the  acquisition  of  these 
honours  that  Balrdm   built  the  stone  fort-palace  of  Ballab- 
garh.     But  he  was  not  allowed  long  to  enjoy  his  rank  for  he 
was  killed  in  return  for  his  murder  of  Murtaza  Khdn  by  the 
son  of  his  victim  Akibat  Mahmtid.     His  sons   Kishan  Singh 
and  Bishan  Singh  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ballabgarh 
fort — and  they  were  in  1762  nominated  '  killaddr  aur  ndzim  * 
of  this  parganna  by  the  Maharajd  of  Bhartpur.     In  1774, 
however,  he  dismissed  them  from  his  service — and  they  died 
just  at  the  same  time.     Next  year  Ajit  Singh  son  of  Kishan 
Singh,  and  Hira  Singh,   son  of  R^o  Kishandds,   presented 
themselves  before  the  Emperor  at  Delhi  and  agreed  to  deliver 
possession  of  the  Ballabgarh  parganna  to  the  royal  authority. 
Accordingly  Najaf  Khan  of  the  imperial  establishment  was 
deputed  to  take  it.     Ajit  Singh  was  appointed  'killdddr'  and 
'  ndzim '  of  Ballabgarh — while    Hir4  Singh  was  taken  away 
by  the  Naw^b  Najaf  Kh&n  to  Agra.     The  next  year  he  came 
back,  and  Ajit  Singh  was  formally  entitled  Rija,  and  Hira 
Singh  was  called  Rdja  and  also  *  Sdlar  Jang.'     The  revenue 
of  Ballabgarh  was  estimated  at  Rs.   1,20,000,  and  it  was 
made  an  istimrdr  tenure  of  60,000   rupees.      Meanwhile  the 
administration  of  the  country  had  come  into   the  hands  of 
Miidhoji  Scindia,  and  he  remitted  the  amount  taken  as  istim- 
T&ri.      In  1793   Ajit  Singh  was  murdered  by  his   brother 
Zdlim,  but  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bah^dar  Singh.     In  1803 
on  the  approach  of  General  Lake,  Bahadar  Singh  sent  his 
son  Pirthi  Singh,  and  Hir&  Singh  sent  his  son  Ganga  Parshad 
to  the  English  army.     Pirthi  Singh  was  killed  at  the  fight  at 

•  The  story  goes  that  he  promiaed  to  pay  a  large  amount  in  cash  directly 
his  father  was  freed.  To  carry  out  the  agreement  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
captive  should  be  set  at  liberty  directly  the  silver  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
captors.  He  was  brought  guarded  to  the -side  of  the  Tank  near  Ballabgarh — 
amd  when  the  cart  bringing  the  treasure  had  come  up — and  one  or  two  bag«  of 
rupees  had  been  examined,  Charand^  was  let  go — he  immediately  made  off.  on 
a  fleet  horse  with  his  Bon«    The  other  bags  were  found  to  contain  *  paisa.' 
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Daxa  Mukandra,  and  Gangd  Parshdd  ran  away.  It  appear- 
ed that  Hlr^  Singh  was  in  collusion  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
he  was  therefore  turned  out  of  office,  Bahiidar  Singh  being 
confirmed  in  it — 12th  December  1804 — and  received  next 
year  the  grant  of  pargannas  Pali  and  Pakal  in  return  for  un- 
dertaking the  police  arrangements  of  the  road.  This.  Rdja 
built  the  town  of  Ballabgarn  which  is  also  called  *  Ramganj.' 

Bahddar  Singh  died  in  1806.  Nardyan  Singh  his  son 
succeeded,  but  died  also  in  the  same  year.  AnrAd  Singh 
took  the  Eij,  and  ruled  till  1818.  His  minor  son  Sdhib 
Singh  came  next,  and  the  widow  of  Anr6d  Singh  built  a 
'  chhatri  *  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  with  a  pakka 
tank.  Sdhib  Singh  died  childless  in  1825,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  uncle  Ram  Singh.  In  the  time  of  this  prince  the 
pargannah  of  Pali  Pdkal  was  resumed  by  the  Government, 
the  Magistrate  of  Delhi  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  police 
of  the  environs  of  the  city  (1827).  FariddMd  meanwhile 
was  left  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  considered  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  public  peace  on  the  Muthra  road  between 
the  limits  of  Burhiy^kfi-pul  and  Mauzd  Pirthala  in  Palwal. 
B^m  Singh  died  in  1829 — and  Nihar  Singh  his  son  came  to 
power.  The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  saw  great  mischief  and 
intrigue,  caused  by  Abhe  Bdm  and  Pirthi  Singh,  the  minis- 
ters, through  whose  mismanagement  debts  were  contracted 
on  account  of  the  Estate.*  "  In  1839  Abhe  Ram  was  dis- 
"  missed,  and  Newal  Singh  the  maternal  uncle  of  Nahar 
"  Singh  having  come  into  power  he  ejected  Pirthi  Singh  also, 
"  and  in  conjunction  with  Rdmparshad  nephew  to  Deo  Kan- 
"  war  became  the  actual  ruler,  though  all  acts  continued  to  be 
"  done  in  the  name  of  Rajd.  Ndhar  Singh." 

"  In  1840  Newal  Singh  becoming  absolute,  disputes  ran 
"  high,  and  disorganisation  increasing,  the  British  Agent  was 
"  appealed  to,  and  our  interference  sought.  Enquiries  were 
"  instituted  through  a  special  Commissioner  deputed  to  Bal- 
"  labgarh,  and  the  management  of  the  territory  was  experi- 
"  mentally  entrusted  to  Kanwar  Madho  Singh,  a  grand- 
"  nephew  of  RdjA  •  Bah^dar  Singh,  the  first  chief  (within  the 
"  time  of  our  influence) — but  the  plan  failed,  and  parganna 
"FarldAbdd  was  taken  under  direct  British  management. 
"  The  young  RAja,  however,  protested  against  this  arrange- 
"  ment,  and  as  he  had  attained  his  majority  and  urged  his 
"  competency  to  manage  his  own  afiairs,  the  territory  was  re- 
"  stored  to  him."     Yet  after  a  long  reign  he  was  implicated 

*  Quoted  from  a  semi  official  compilation  "  our  Political  BelatiyeB  in  the 
North  West  Provincea." 
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in  correspondence  with  the  mutineers  in  1857  and  was  hang- 
ed. The  '  Baj  '  was  confiscated,  but  the  Rdni  dowager  R&ni 
Kishan  Kan  war  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Ballabgarh  and  she 
has  recently  bought  the  zamind&ri  rights  from  Government 
for  Ee.  64,500.  She  herself  gets  a  pension  of  Rb.  500  a 
month. 

The  town  is  22  miles  from  Delhi  on  the  Muthra  road. 
It  has  a  tahsil  and  thdn£  (in  the  old  palace  of  the  Rdja  a 
handsome  building  built  four  square  with  a  large  courtyard 
in  the  middle) — a  dispensary,  school  and  Municipal  com- 
mittee. Population  6,281 — revenue  Rs.  2,008/-.  There  is  no 
one  of  any  note  in  the  place  itself — ^the  zaild^r  is  Imam 
Bakhsh  whose  village  Ranhera  is  close  by.  He  lives  some- 
times here,  sometimes  in  Delhi. 

§  13.  Fatehpur  Biloch  was  founded  some  330  years 
ago ;  being  given  to  Fateh  Muhammad  Khan  by  the  emperor 
of  the  day.  He  was  a  Biloch  in  the  imperial  service,  hence 
the  name  of  the  village,  and  his  descendants  still  occupy  the 
land.  Population  3,874— revenue  Rs.  2,622/-.  Ghisd  KhAn 
lambardar  here  is  a  respectable  man.  The  village  is  some  8 
miles  south-east  of  Ballabgarh. 

§  14.  MdhrduU  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  700 
years  ago  by  Shams-ud-din  Altams  who  was  pleased  with  the 
spot  which  he  came  on  while  hunting.  He  made  the  tank 
called  '  Talao  Shamshi,*  and  settled  Jats  there  as  zamindirs. 
After  awhile  Khwaja  Kutb-ud-din  a  fakir  came  and  settled 
there  and  the  people  liked  him  so  much  that  the  name 
'MihrwAli'  was  given  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
corrupted  afterwards  into  '  Mdhr^uU,'  and  the  famous  *Kutb 
Mindr  *  perpetuates  his  own  name.  In  1556  A.  D.  Akbar 
gave  the  village  in  maafi  for  the  support  of  the  shrine,  and 
it  is  still  held  by  the  servants  collectively  in  jdglr.  The 
population  is  3,596.  The  place  is  a  very  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque one.  It  stands  on  the  metalled  road  about  half-way 
from  Delhi  to  Gurgdon,  and  is  higher  than  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Its  air  in  the  rainy  season  is  fresh,  and 
somewhat  cooler  than  that  of  Delhi,  and  the  romantic  ruins 
grouped  round  the  noble  pillar  of  the  Kutb  are  of  themselves 
interesting.  There  is  a  dak-bungalow;  a  thdnd  ;  and  a  police 
rest-house  in  the  fine  building  called  Adam  Khan's  tomb. 
Revenue  Re.  2,000/. 

§  15.  Mohina.  This  large  village  stands  13  miles 
south-east  of  Ballabgarh.  It  is  held  in  perpetual  jagir  by 
the  family  of  Hid&yat  Ali  for  services  done  in  the  mutiny. 
There  are  two  divisions  or  tarafs,  one  of  the  Saiyids,  and  the 
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other  of  the  Jats,  sharing  about  halif-and-half  of  the  estate. 
The  Sai3dds  say  that  the  founder  was  one  *  Mu(h)ln-a-din ' — 
while  the  Jats  look  back  to  a  Brahmin  called  *  Mohan/  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  is  tnie.  The  population  is  3,581 ;  the 
village  is  poorly  built,  and  is  not  in  any  way  worth  special 
mention.  Ashraf  All  son  of  the  dead  Rasalddr  Hidiyat  All 
has  built  a  queer  looking  house  which  he  calls  a  *  bungalow ' 
for  the  reception  of  Europeans  passing  through  the  place. 
Revenue  Rs.  6,500/. 

§  16.  Tigdon  is  a  large  Gujar  village  rather  more  than 
four  miles  east  of  Ballabgarh.  Its  population  is  2,820.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown :  Pathans  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  place  in  old  days,  and  the  Gujars  to  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  There  is  nothing  noticeable  here,  except  the 
large  force  of  chaukidtirs  which  is  considered  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  poor  Gujars.  Wazfr  Singh  is  the  recognised 
head  of  the  clan,  but  he  is  getting  veiy  feeble,  and  I  do  nbf 
know  whether  his  son  is  to  succeed  him.     Revenue  Rs.  3,903/. 

§  17.  iSAaA/eAaiipurisavillageof  Gam  was  and  Shaikhs 
on  the  Jamnd :  there  is  nothing  noticeable  about  it.  The 
population  is  2,191.  It  is  some  12  miles  rather  south  of  due 
east  from  Ballabgarh.     Revenue  Rs.  3,026/. 

§  18.  Chhaensa  is  12  miles  south-east  from  Ballabgarh, 
it  has  a  police-chauki,  and  a  rest-house.  Population  2,110. 
Said  to  have  been  founded  first  by  Meos,  and  the  IUjp6ts 
came  in  when  the  others  gave  up.  Revenue  Rs.  4,552/. 
There  is  nothing  else  noticeable. 

§  19.  Tilpat  is  a  village  of  much  less  than  2,000  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  a  very  old  and  well-known  place,  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Pand6s,  and  its 
great  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  height  of  the  mound  con- 
stituting its  site.  The  zamfndars  are  Brahmins,  and  the 
jama  is  Re.  2,500/-  14  miles  from  Delhi 

§  20.  Next  to  Delhi  city  the  largest  town  in  the 
sadr  tahsil  is  Najafgarh  about  the  foundation  of  which  the 
stpries  are  various  and  uninteresting,  the  only  point  in  com- 
mon being  that  some  person  of  the  name  of  *  Najaf '  settled 
it,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case.  The  population  is  3,592 — 
it  has  a  thind,  school,  dispensary,  and  Municipal  committee. 
The  estate  is  small  and  is  assessed  at  only  Rs.  1,065/.  The 
present  proprietors  are  of  mixed  castes,  some  being  Shaikhs, 
some  Saiyids,  Pathdns,  Brahmins,  &c.,  43  tribes !  It  is  about 
17  miles  west  of  Delhi,  but  is  considerably  south  of  the 
metalled  road  to  Rohtak,  so  that  horseback  is  the  only  means 
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of  reaching  it,  and  even  this  in  the  rains  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, as  the  floods  rise  high  on  parts  of  the  road.  The  prin- 
cipal man  here  is  a  money-lender  called  Deokishen  who  has 
acquired  land  in  the  vicinity.  He  is  intelligent,  and  fairly 
well  disposed,  but  of  course  is  like  others  of  his  class  in  his 
aims  and  principles.     There  are  very  fine  ber-trees  in  Najaf- 

farh ;  their  fruit  is  said  to  weigh  5  tolas  to  a  single  '  ber/  but 
have  not  seen  such  a  one. 

There  is  a  special  family  here  of  Muhammadans,  called 
'  Mirdhas,'  who  are  traditionally  measurers  of  land  and  crops. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  get  much  of  this  work  now,  but  they 
claim  to  have  done  it  in  uie  time  of  the  Muhammadan  kings. 

§  21.  Indarpat  also  called  Pur4n4  kila  is  now  almost 
a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  about  2  miles  from  the  Delhi  gate  on  the  Badarpur 
road.  The  ruins  are  interesting.  The  present  town  has  a 
mixed  population  of  Saiyids,  PathAns,  Chauh4ns,  Jats,  &c. 
The  proprietors  are  chiefly  Chauhdns,  and  Sinis.  Population 
3,337— and  revenue  Ra  2,091. 

§  22.  Ohydspur — ^population  3,226,  is  a  town  a  little 
further  south  than  Indarpat  on  the  same  road.  The  revenue 
is  Rb.  1,368.  The  proprietors  belong  to  several  castes  and 
tribes.    Nothing  else  noticeable. 

§  23.  Bowdna  is  a  laige  Jat  village  on  the  Western 
Jamni  Canal^l6  miles  from  Delhi  to  the  north-west — ^popula- 
tion 2,980.  The  story  of  its  founding  is  that  1100  years  ago 
two  Brahmins,  Ealaand  Th^kuria,  came  from  Gaur  Beng^U  to 
Delhi,  and  so  pleased  the  reigning  king  by  their  learning  and 
piety  that  he  showed  them  great  favour  and  made  them  his 
constant  companions.  Thus  one  day  while  hunting  they 
came  together  to  the  place  of  the  present  site  of  Bowina, 
and  it  pleased  the  Brahmins  so  much  as  a  large  and  pleasant 
jungle,  that  they  besought  the  king  to  give  them  land  there. 
The  king  said  they  should  have  as  much  land  as  they  pleased, 
whereon  they  asked  for  52000  bigdhs,  and  the  estate  took  its 
name  accordingly — '  Bawdna.'  In  time  it  became  corrupted 
into  'Bowana.  In  the  course  of  successive  generations 
colonies  were  sent  out  to  the  following  places  which  became 
independent  villages-r-Daiyapur  kalan — Bazidpur  Th^kardn 
Nangal  Thakaran^ — ^Hareoll— Jhanjhd,ll — Sanauth — ^Holambi 
khurd — Kateori — ^Kithlpur — ^Bhorgarh — Shahpur  Qarhi.  No 
person  of  note  among  the  villagers.  At  one  time  Bowdna  was 
the  headquarters  of  a  tahsil  and  also  a  th&na.  It  was  chang- 
ed for  Aiipur  some  years  before  the  mutiny.  Revenue  ^. 
4,411/-.    Proprietors  mostly  Jat  and  Brahmin. 
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§  24.  Ndrda  17  miles  from  Dalhi  on  the  old  imperial 
road  to  Kjimdl.  The  tradition  goes  that  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  Nanna  Khatri  married  the  only  daughter  and  only  child 
of  a  wealthy  Jat  called  L4ll  Being  cast  out  of  his  own 
tribe  in  consequence  he  was  adopted  by  his  father-in-law  and 
succeeded  accordingly  to  his  property  which  was  called  after 
him  '  Nan-hera/  and  is  so  still  by  the  common  people.  Po- 
pulation 2,437.  The  proprietors  are  Jats  and  Brahmins. 
The  abadi  of  the  village  MAmfirpur*  forms  one  with  N^^la. 
Revenue  Rs.  3,200/-.    Good  tobacco  is  grown  here. 

§  25.  Bdnhier  Ohoga.  This  village  is  about  a  mile 
west  of  Narela.  Population  2,341.  Revenue  Rs.  2,722/. 
There  used  to  be  good  camels  here,  and  are  still  I  believe. 

§  26.  Khera  kaldn.  On  the  east  side  of  the  canal 
about  a  mile  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  10  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Delhi.  Revenue  Rs.  2,432/-  and  population 
2,308.  Nothing  noticeable  save  the  great  damage  done  by 
the  canal  to  the  soil. 

§  27.     PdXam.     There  is  a  station  at  this  village  on  the 
R6jp6tdn&  Railway  about  10  miles  south-west- west  of  Delhi. 
Population  2,081  and  revenue  Rs.  2,317/.     PAlam  is  a  very 
old  place,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era  by  an  incarnation  of  the   deity  called  *  Parlamba- 
sukh '  abbreviated  into  *  P4lam/     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems 
certain  that  under  the  emperors  at  one  time  considerable 
authority  was  exercised   by  the  men  of  PAlam,  and  360  vil- 
lao^es  are  said  to  have  been   under  them.     The  only  vestige 
of  this  authority  now  is  found  among  the  barbers.     RAmrikh 
barber  of  P4lam  claims  to  be  chaudhri  among  his  brethren 
of  the  razor  in  several  districts,  viz.,  the  pargannahs  of  Have- 
11    Pilam — Jhajjar— Sunipat— -Jhfea — FarfdAbAd — ^Badli — 
Kharkauda — Mandauli — Najafgarh.       There    is    a   man  in 
Pilam  called  Gupta  who  enjoys  the  title  of  Diw4n,  and  in 
various    villages,    nine  in   number,  there   are  'Tappedars.' 
The  chaudhri^  title  is  hereditary  and  has  been  held  in  the 
present  family  for  at  least  ten  generations.     He  takes  Rs.  4/- 
on  each  wedding  and  Rs.  3/-  on  a  funeral  throughout  his  juris- 
diction, and  these  dues  are  paid  by  all  decent  barbers  without 
a  murmur.     The  '  Diwdn  *   gets  8  annas  on  a  wedding  and 
burial  alike,  and  each  TappedAr  4  annas.     The  offices  are  all 
hereditary.     The  chaudhri  also  decides  many   social  disputes 
among  the  men  of  his  tribe — he  summons  the  disputants  by 

*  Mohan  IA\  of  Mimi^rpur  is  a  reBpectable  man,  and  is  the  leading  person 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  really  belongs  as  noted  elsewhere  to  M&mCirpur  but 
is  alwayd  called  '  Mohan  of  Nanhera.* 
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means  of  his  own  messengers :  a  panchayat  is  held  in  his 
house  at  PAlam,  and  he  then  issues  his  order  levying  a  *  naz- 
zarAna*  of  Re.  1/-  from  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  dis- 
pute is  decided :  8  annas  is  due  to  the  *  Diwan '  and  4  annas 
to  the  Tapped4rs.  Food  for  the  persons  composing  the  pan- 
chiiyat  and  the  other  members  of  the  brotherhood  who  come 
together,  is  provided  by  the  complainant.  This  is  a  curious 
piece  of  social  economy :  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness, 
as  the  zamlndArs  and  lambardars  of  the  place  {xilly  attest  it. 

There  is  no  one  specially  of  mark  in  Piilam  just  now. 
Fatteh  Singh  lambardar  is  a  decent  fellow,  but  he  has  not 
much  standing  in  the  district,  being  weak  in  character,  and 
not  very  well  off  in  pecuniary  matters. 

§  28.  Kardld  is  a  village  about  13  miles  north-west- 
west  of  Delhi  being  some  four  miles  nearly  due  north  of 
Nangloi  Jat  a  police  chauki  on  the  Rohtak  road.  Population 
2,036,  and  revenue  Re.  3,006/-.  The  most  noticeable  man  of 
the  place  is  Khushi  Rdm,  but  he  is  not  first  class  even  among 
zamlndars.   . 

We  come  now  to  Sunipat  where  the  large  villages  are 
most  numerous. 

§  29.  Sunipat  itself  is  a  town  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Tradition  leads  back  as  far  as  to  the  PandCis,  but  putting  this 
aside  there  seems  every  probability  that  the  place  has  been 
inhabited  for  some  two  thousand  vears.  "  The  town,"  I 
quote  from  the  Gazetteer,  "is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
**  side  of  a  small  hill,  which,  standing  out  as  it  does  on  a  level 
"  plain,  is  evidently  fonned  from  the  debris  of  buildings  that 
"  have  crumbled  to  decay  "  during  the  various  stages  of  the 
inhabited  period  of  the  town.  One  story  of  the  foimdation 
is  that  Raja  Slml  "13th  in  descent  from  Arj una  brother  of 
Yudisthira  "  made  here  his  seat  of  sovereignty.  Some  years 
ago  a  terra  cotta  image  of  the  sun  was  found  in  the  course  of 
excavations,  and  also  on  another  occasion  a  vessel  full  of  silver 
coins  which  were  evidently  very  old — ^probably  of  the  time 
of  Alexander,  if  not  before  then. 

The  town  is  27  miles  from  Delhi  along  the  old  Imperial 
road,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  the  branch  road  from 
Bahalgarh  it  is  about  28.     On  the  old  road  at  distances  of 

1 J  kos  are  the  MInArs  useful  as  pointing  the  way,  and  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition  used  also   as  signal  stations. 

The  present  town  is  about  a  square  mile  in  extent — one 
part  is  called  the  '  Kot '  and  the  other  '  Mtushhad '  or  place  of 
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martyrdom,  being  the  place  where  it  is  said  Ndsimdin  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  Hindu  Rdjd  (see  para.  168  note). 
The  thdn£  and  tahsil  are  on  the  top  of  the  '  Kot.' 

Sunipat  has  long  been  the  headquarters  of  the  tahsil, 
(see  also  Chapter  IX  para.  179).  The  proprietors  are  mainly 
Saiyids  and  Pathdns,  Muhammadans,  of  one  patti,  and  of  the 
other,  Jats.  The  revenue  is  Rb.  6,380/-  the  larger  half  be- 
longing to  the  Muhammadans,  who,  however,  have  only  the 
same  number  of  lambardArs  (six)  as  the  Hindus.  The  popu- 
lation is  given  as  12,176.  There  is  of  course  a  Municipal 
committee,*  and  two  of  the  members  are  Honorary  Magis- 
trates, Faizul  Hasan,  and  PirthI  Singh. 

There  is  no  Special  trade  in  Sunipat — the  '  gur  *  made  in 
the  canal  villages  passes  most  of  it  eastward  to  Baghpat — or 
the  other  way  westward  through  Rohtak  (see  also  remarks  on 
trade  under  para.  162). 

§  30.  Bhatgdon  is  the  largest  village  in  the  district,  situ- 
ated on  the  Jamn^  Canal  34  miles  north-north-west  of  Delhi 
and  8  miles  west  of  Sunipat.  The  proprietors  are  Jats  and 
Brdhmins,  the  latter  being  the  *  parohits '  of  the  others.  There 
are  four  divisions,  and  7  lambarddrs.  The  population  is  3,976, 
and  the  revenue  demand,  as  now  fixed  at  dry  rates,  Rs.  6,005. 
An  early  date  is  given  for  the  foundation  of  the  village,  but 
the  too  Garhis  or  hamlets — Garhi  Hakikat  Singh,  and  Ratan- 
garh, — are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  dating  back  only 
150  and  100  years  respectively  ;  as  to  the  main  village  it  is 
said  to  have  been  settled  by  Harsi  Jat  from  the  Rohtak 
village  kh4nda,  turning  out  the  former  inhabitants  '  Bhdts ' — 
whence  the  name.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  more 
populous  than  at  present  up  to  1829-30  when  the  scourge 
of  cholera  carried  off  1,400  of  its  inhabitants.  Again  in  1868 
when  the  census  was  taken,  the  population  is  said  to  have 
been  adventitiously  increased  by  the  influx  of  strangers  from 
other  parts,  on  account  of  the  drought,  which  pressed  less 
seriously  on  canal  irrigated  lands  than  elsewhere. 

Irrigation  was  re-introduced  in  1824;  and  its  effects 
have  been  felt  more  actively  here  than  in  most  villages. 

Bhatgdon  is  the  leading  village  of  the  '  Dahya  *  side  of 
the  tahsil — the  most  notable  man  is  Lachman,  who  though  old 
has  a  good  deal  of  influence.  Sugarcane  is  an  important 
crop  of  course,  and  so  is  rice. 

*  The  men  of  Sunipat  are  not  a  good  set  at  all.  It  seems  necessary  to 
mention  as  noUibles — Z^man  All  who  I  believe  was  made  zaildi&r  on  the  death 
of  Abbds  Khan — Iftikar  All — Muhammad  Zukkl — Sal&mat  Sin^'h,  the  two  men. 
mentioned  above,  &o. 
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§  31.  Put  khda  is  a  fine  canal  village  nine  miles  north 
west  of  Sunipat — population  3,609 — ^revenue  Rb.  4,607/-  no- 
thing noteworthy :  the  people  are  chiefly  Jats :  the  leading 
family  is  that  of  Mard  zailddr. 

§  32.  Kheorah  stands  east  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 
24  miles  north  of  Delhi  and  some  6  miles  east  of  Sunipat 
Population  3,381  and  revenue  Bs.  6,519/-.  The  proprietors 
are  mainly  Jats.  The  best  man  of  the  place  is  Rambakhsh 
zaildar.  There  is  an  aspiring  moneyleader.  Ham  am,  who 
should  be  kept  in  his  proper  place.  ' 

§  33.  Murthcd  is  a  larger  village  even  than  Kheorah 
some  6  miles  slightly  to  the  west  of  nortli  from  Kheorah. 
The  population  is  3,291  and  the  revenue  Rb.  6,840/-  pro- 
prietors Jats  chiefly.  A  considerable  local  market  Indrftj 
zaildar  is  the  leading  man. 

§  34.  Mohdna  is  a  canal  village  west  of  the  canal 
some  11  miles  west  of  Sunipat;  population  3,072;  jama 
Rs.  5,310/-.  The  proprietors  are  mainly  Rors  a  tribe  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Delhi  though  they  are  known  in  Rohtak. 
The  tradition  is  that  one  Mohan,  a  weaver,  settled  the  place. 
Jamnadds  is  the  most  noticeable  man  here. 

§  35.  JvAn:  another  canal  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  9  miles  north-west  from  Sunipat  and  37  from  Delhi. 
The  owners  are  almost  all  Jats.  Population  2,893 ;  revenue 
iis.  2,859/-.  Some  of  the  Jats  have  turned  Muhammadans. 
Many  villages  are  offshoots  from  Juiin,  e.  g.,  Kareori — N^hra 
Dabarpur— Sitaoli— R^hmana,— Chatya  Dewa — Raulad,  Latif- 
pur — Sal^mpur  Torah — Satarpur  M&jra — Naina  Tiitarpur 
— Badshihpur  M&chii — Khizarpur  Jat.  The  two  leading  fami- 
lies are  those  of  Hukmi  (  dead  ) — and  Abhe  Rdm  ( to  be 
distinguished  from  the  zaildar  of  Sardh&na.) 

§  36.  Rohat,  a  large  canal  village  6  miles  south-west 
from  Sunipat — ^population  2,841 ;  revenue  Re.  3,736.  The  pro- 
prietors are  mainly  Jats.  There  is  nothing  particular  to  note 
about  the  history  of  the 'place,  save  that  it  was  one  of  those 
honourably  distinguished  for  good  behaviour  and  helping 
fugitive  Europeans  in  the  mtitiny.  As  a  reward  among 
otner  things,  canal  water  was  given  free  for  several  years. 
The  two  leading  families  are  those  of  Anant  Ram  and  Cheyt 
R^m,  but  neither  of  the  men  is  trustworthy. 

§  37.  Chilkdnd  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  district 
about  2  miles  west  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  some  forty 
miles   from   Delhi.     The   population  is  2,792 :  the  revenue 
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Ea   3,913/-  and  the  revenue  payers,  Qujars  and  Brahmins. 
No  man  of  any  great  note  here  ;  Ratana  is  well  to  do. 

§  38.  Rdlhdhaneh  is  about  23  miles  from  Delhi  be- 
ing nearly  three  miles  north-west  from  Bai  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road.  The  jama  is  Rfl  5,371/-  and  population  2,744. 
The  people  are  Tak  Seroa  Jats,  industrious  and  first  rate  in 
cultivation.  The  principal  man  is  D&ngar  zaild^r,  a  very 
good  fellow. 

§  39.  NdhaH  is  3  miles  north-west  from  N6r^la — 
Jama  Rs.  ^.bYIj-  population  2,668 — ^the  proprietors  are 
Jats  and  Brahmins.     The  place  looks  a  healthy  one,  and  the 

Eeople  strong  :  there  were  some  very  fine  mules  brought  from 
ere  last  year,  for  the  Kabul  purchases.     Zilim  is  the  most 
influentisJ  man  here. 

§  40.  Jakhavli  is  22  miles  from  Delhi  being  4 
miles  east  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  at  Rai — ^population 
2,522,  and  jama  Rs.  4,627/-.  The  proprietors  are  Chauhins, 
and  their  leader  is  the  zaildar  ManphuL 

§  41.  K((Jcrohi  is  2  miles  north  of  Rohat  and  some  5 
south-west  of  Sunipat — ^population  2,381,  revenue  Rs.  3,216-/, 
Jats  and  Brahmins  are  proprietors.     No  man  of  note  at  all. 

§  42.  AhvMna  is  a  mile  east  of  the  canal  48  miles 
from  Delhi.  The  villagers  are  mainly  Jats,  and  very  conten- 
tious. The  leading  family  is  that  of  Sheo  Singh  lambard&r, 
but  the  village  has  a  bad  name  with  district  officers :  the 
men  are  not  willing  to  do  more  than  can  be  helped  in  obe- 
dience to  orders.     Revenue  Ra  4,201/-  population  2,336. 

§  43.  Pindna  is  nearly  three  miles  west  of  Moh&na 
and  some  14  miles  west  of  Sunipat.  Jama  Rs.  3,000/-,  popu- 
lation 2,281.  The  people  are  Jats.  There  is  a  good  chaupal 
here.  The  leading  man  is  Hoshnak  lambsurdar  (since 
dead.) 

§  44.  G-uhTia  is  2  miles  south-west  of  Moh^na — ^popu- 
lation 2,194 :  revenue  Rs.  3,614/-  the  biswahdars  are  Brah- 
mins and  Banyas.  Ramukh  is  the  most  notable  man,  but 
is  not  much. 

§  45.  Bigdh  is  5  miles  east  from  Panchi  Gujrfin  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  37  miles  from  Delhi.  The  proprie- 
tors are  Ranghars  and  Tdgas  chiefly.  The  place  is  well  to 
do,  having  large  capabilities  of  further  development.  Jama 
Rs.  4,806/-.     Population  2,168.     There  is  no  man  of  note. 

§  46.  Barwdsni  is  on  the  line  of  the  'new  Delhi 
Canal'    4  miles    west  of  Sunipat.      The  proprietors    are 
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Jats.  Jama  Eb.  2,906/-  population  2,167.  The  notable 
man  here  was  Bam  Chand  (since  dead,)  he  has  left  a 
young  son. 

§  47.  HiUdlpur  is  a  fine  B^ngar  village  on  the  east 
of  the  canal  some  six  miles  above  Bowina.  The  proprietors 
are  Jats  and  physically  finer  than  many  of  the  villages  near 
that  irrigate  from  the  canal.  Jama  Rb.  2,600/-  population 
2,158.  The  best  family  here  is  that  of  Pem  R^j  whose  son 
Singh  Ram  has  been  made  zaildar.  The  village  is  largely 
in  debt 

§  48.  Oanaur  stands  on  the  old  imperial  road  35 
miles  from  Delhi.  It  used  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  small 
tahsll  and  there  are  some  old  pakka  buildings  which  speak 
of  an  importance  rather  bygone  now.  The  proprietors  are 
Hindu  Tagas-,  and  Mahijans.  The  jama  is  Re.  4,633/- and 
the  population  2,122.  The  most  notable  family  here  is  that 
of  the  Taga  Bhup  Singh  who  is  zaildar.  There  is  a  Kanungo 
family  also,  of  Kayaths,  to  whom  the  Naib  Kanungoship  of 
the  tahsil  has  been  given. 

§  49.  Pu{jthalld  is  a  canal  \'illage  on  the  west  of  the 
canal  some  2  miles  from  Safdhdna  which  is  47  miles  from 
Delhi.  The  people  are  Jats :  population  2,080 ;  jama  Rs. 
3,203/-.  There  is  no  one  of  note  here.  The  men  of  Pug- 
thalld  have  had  a  dispute  with  Bali  Kutbpur  for  many 
years  about  a  *  band '  which  in  the  days  of  the  mutiny  they 
put  up  on  the  north-east  side  of  their  land  toward  Bali 
Kutbpur.  Recently  by  order  of  the  canal  officer  it  has  been 
demolished 
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The  People ;  their  appearance,  habits  and 

mode  of  life ;  with  notes  on  their 

principal  social  customs. 

§  1.     The  physique  of  the   ordinary   zaminddr  of  the 
district  differs  much  aipong  the  various  tribes,  depending  ap- 
parently more  on  caste  and  tribe  than   anything  esle.     The 
Jats  of  the  well  villages  are  generally  healthy  and  strongly 
made,  with  a  frame   which   compared  with   an   Englishman  s 
is  very  light,  but  very  often  exceedingly  wiry  and  capable  of 
great  endurance.     The  average   weight  is  supposed   by  an 
mtelligent  man  of  their  class   to  be  '  chaudah   dhari '  =  70 
sers,   or  rather  more  than  140  ibs.  say  9   stone  and  a  half     I 
should  think  this  a  fair   estimate :  certamly  it   is   not  too 
small.     The  Jat  skin  is  a  light  brown,   and  in  a  young  man 
smooth  and  fresh  looking  reminding  one  more  of  the  tradi- 
tional Italian   olive  complexion  than  any  thing  wo  mean  by 
the  somewhat  opprobrious   epithet  dark.     The  Shaikh  here 
is  physically  very  inferior  and   the  Muhammadan  Taga  not 
much  better.     The   Brahmins  and  Ahirs  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  Jat  in  appearance,  while  the   Gujar  has   about   the 
same  tint.     The  Ghauhiin  Rajputs  are   considerably   darken 
The  face  has  often  regular  and   sometimes   even   handsome 
features,  the  great  fault  being  a  want  of  energy  in  the  expres- 
sion which  is  for  the  most  part  either  apathetic,  or   sensual. 
Of  the  women's  faces  one  sees  little,   but  they   seem   less  an- 
imated even  than  those  of  the  men.     Their   figures,  however, 
as  seen  -at  the   village  well  are  in  youth  well  rounded  and 
supple :  the  arm  especially  with  the  tight  fitting  silver  orna- 
ment clasping  the  biceps  is  not  seldom  a  model  of  comeliness, 
yet  this  grace  is  soon  lost,  as  much  probably  from  poor  diet 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions  as  any  thing.     Both  sexes   have 
as  a  rule  beautiful  teeth,  white,   strong  and   regular   whicli 
they  clean  with  the  usual  toothstick  ('  dautaun/)     The   hair 
of  course  is  black,  or  a*blue  black,  but  the  Hindti  tribes  shaA'^e 
it  except    the   crown   lock   ( choti.)       The   Muhammadans 
sometimes  shave  the  head  clean,  sometimes  not  at   all :   but 
a  young  fellow  when  he  does   not  shave   Avill  generally   by 
way  of  personal  ornament  have  a  parting  shaven  neatly  from 
front  to  back  of  his   head.     The  face  is  not  shaven   by  the 
Muhammadan  though  he  may  cut  his  moustache  with  scissors 

I'  if  it  seem  too  long.     The  beard  here   as  elsewhere  is  greatly 
cared  for :  it  is  called  rather  grandiloquently  *  Khuda  ka 
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nlir  *  (the  light  of  God)  and  it  is  not  fitting  to  cut  it.  Hindus 
generally  shave  the  board  but  not  the  moustache.  But  in 
times  of  mourning  the  nearest  heir  as  a  matter  of  course  will 
shave  himself  clean  on  head  and  face.  This  is  a  point  of 
religious  duty.  Both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  shave  under 
the  ai-mpit. 

§  2.  The  main  food  of  the  zamindar  is  of  course  grain, 
wheat  and  chamia — -jo war,  niakkei,  bajra  "svith  milk  and 
ghi :  rice,  if  he  is  above  the  average  in  means. 

In  the  cold  weather  beginning  with  Kc^tik  or  Mangsur 
he  will  eat  jowd.r  or  makkoi  mixing  with  it  giccn  food  made 
of  mustai'd  luaf  or  cablinge.  In  Cheyt  or  even  Pht4gan  the 
jowcir  is  changed  for  wheat :  or  if  the  man  is  poor  he  must 
cat  barley  bread.     Bajril  bread  is  good  for  the  cold  weather. 

Meals  are  taken  ^^wice  in  the  day,  in  the  moniing  about 
10  and  in  the  eveninor  somewhere  about  7  or  8.  If  a  man 
however  has  hard-work  he  eats  something*  (bdsi)  either  bread 
or  'khichri*  made  from  bajrA,  or*dalya'  of  makkei,  or  'dalya' 
of  jowar,  or  lassi  (*sit  or  chha')  before  starting  for  his  work, 
or  half  an  hour  after  he  has  begun  it.  If  he  is  ^vell  oft'  he 
may  treat  himself  to  a  sweetmeat  ball  (ladti)  of  gur,  til  and 
wheat  iJieal.  This  is  considered  a  morning  comforter  and 
very  strengthening.  His  morning  meal  will  be  brought  by 
liis  wife  or  daughter  or  some  other  w^oman  of  his  family,  or 
a  boy :  his  food  being  washed  dow-n  by  a  drink  from  the  well 
or  if  none  is  near,  a  pond,  or  he  may  have  broTight  w^ater 
from  his  house.  The  zamindar  be  he  well  to  do  or  poor, 
will  generally  have  green  food  for  part  of  his  daily  diut. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  meal  he  calls  it  *  Siig,*  and  when 
it  is  the  simple  plant  boiled  in  water  its  name  is  'bhtiji.* 
This  last  is  made  often  from  the  tender  plant  of  the  'i)anwar' 
(  cassia  occidontiilis  see  Punjab  plants  p.  62),  but  this  is  only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  rains :  afterwards  when  the  fibres  of 
the  plant  get  strong  and  tough  it  becomes  unfit  for  such 
use.  m 

'  Gur '  when  it  has  to  be  bought  is  eaten  as  a  luxury  in 
the  cold  weather  bv  men  well  to  do,  "but  if  a  zamindar  is 
making  *gur'  at  his  *kollu,'  both  he  and  his  family  will  generally 
turn  the  product  to  domestic  use  in  the  different  stages  of 
its  making.  His  shivering  urchins  standing  in  the  frosty  air 
of  the  early  January  moniing  over  a  smouldering  fire  near 
the'gurgoi'  (see  Ap})endix  IV.)  will  bo   nibbling   the   long 

_       -  -  ,  -  -         -  ^  ■ 

*  B:t.'<f  mejins  stiJo  ;  but  in  tliid  sonae  it  iududes  *  tiiid '  (which  ia  stiictly 
ppoakiiig  /?'C«A  cooked  food.) 
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stalks  Cpachganda')  and  the  raw  juice  will  be  mixed  by 
the  good  wife  with  rice  ('ras  ki  khir')  and  served  up  as  a 
savoury  dish  for  the  husband  at  his  early  jnorning  meal — • 
or  mixed  with  milk  it  is  a  warming  drink  (*  tasmei '),  again 
when  the  boiling  is  going  on  and  the  '  gur'  is  nearly  made, 
a  favourite  comestible  is  obtained  by  mixing  it  with  milk 
and  boiling  it  to  a  thin  consistency.  This  which  is  called 
'  shira '  is  eaten  with  bread,  much  as  we  cat  honey. 

Men,  women  and  children  eat  the  eame  food.  The  full 
food  for  a  man  is  a  ser,  the  woman  generally  as  much  as  tlio 
man  and  no  wonder  for  your  good  Jat  wife  is  by  no  means 
a  lazy  creature  or  devoid  of  nmscle.  When  young  she  draws 
water  for  her  family,  it  being  considered  a  shameful  thing 
that  a  man  should  do  this  office  for  himself:  he  will  avoid 
the  *  chaupal '  in  taking  water  home.  Young  women  and  old 
alike  ppond  an  hour  or  two  in  grinding,  early  in  the  morning. 
Going  through  the  village  in  the  early  dawn  pr  dark  very 
often  the  only  sound  is  that  of  the  woman's  industry  at  the 
mill.*  5  sers  is  an  ordinary  task,  but  if  need  be  she  can 
grind  10. 

The  general  ways  of  cooking  food  are  (1)  '  roti '  (2)  '  dalya ' 
(8)  '  khichri.*  The  peculiarity  of  '  dalya '  which  is  generally 
ma(le  from  wheat, '  jow^r,'  '  makkei,'  is  that  the  grain  is  bruised 
rather  than  ground,  it  is  then  thrown  into  boiling  water  in 
a  cauldron  ( '  h^ndi ' )  and  boiled  with  salt  and '  dal  *  of.mung 
or  '  moth.' 

*  Khichri '  is  made  from  *  bajnl '  mixed  with  '  miing  ki  dal ' 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar — ^when  this  is  fine  it  is  thrown  into 
a  vessel  in  the  same  way  as  *  dalya '  but  is  cooked  longer  and  it 
should  be  cooked  slowly  :  it  should  be  thick  enough  to  stick 
on  a  wall  when  thrown  there. 

'  Ddl '  is  made  of  m6ng,' '  moth  *  and '  urd :  the  grain  used 
for  the  purpose  is  merely  split  up,  not  ground.  It  is  con- 
sidered better  to  make  the  bread,  onepartof  'chanua'  \\ith  twoof 
f^heat — salt  being  mixed  also :  this  is  called  '  misi '  by  zamin- 
dars,  'besni'  in  towns.  The  thick  *  roti'  made  from  wheat 
alone  is  called  '  pdni  ki  roti ' — the  thin  (  like  our  '  chapatti ') 
made  after  rolling  out  is  called  '  phulka '  or  '  manda.' 

§  3.  The  ordinary  working  dress  of  the  Hindu  zamin- 
dar  is  only  the  '  pagri ' ;  *  the  dhoti '  (  cloth  worn  round  tho 
loins  and  middle)  and  the  'kamari' — a  short  vest  with 
sleeves.     Sometimes  he  takes  the  '  kamari '  off  at  work  es- 

*  lleiniuding  it  may  be  Bome  of  iia  of  the  description  oi  the  virtuous 
wife  of  old — '  she  i-i^etU  while  it  i^  yet  night.' 
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pccially  in  the  hot  weather,  but  he  will  always  wear  it  when 
cutting,  wheat  to  save  his  body  moist  with  perspiration  from 
the  dust  coming  out  of  the  falling  sheaves.  On  occasions  of 
ceremony,  however,  such  as  a  holiday  at  a  fair,  or  a  marriage, 
he  will  put  on  a  longer  coat  called  '  angarkha '  which  comes 
down  below  the  knees,  and  in  the  cold  weather  this  is  often 
lined  like  a  'razai'  with  cotton  stuffing.  This  garment 
sometimes  takes  the  same  pattern  too  as  our  *  razais '  and  then 
has  a  rather  comical  effect — at  others  it  is  a  gorgeous  blue 
or  purj)le  which  strikes  the  eye  from  a  distance.  The  'chidar ' 
too  or  cloak  is  worn  across  the  shoulders  over  the  'angarkha'  and 
is  really  the  most  pi(  luresque  part  of  the  zamindar's  custom. 
In  the  cold  weather  he  wears  a  '  razai '  wound  about  him  like 
a  cloak  ( '  lihaf ' — '  saur ' ).  *  Pyjamas/  i.  c,  trousers  tight  below 
the  knee  and  very  loose  at  the  hips  are  worn  by  many  1am- 
bardars  and  other  more  luxurious  persons. 

The  only  difference  in  the  boy's  dress  as  compared  with 
the  man  is  that  he  wears  a  *  langoti '  round  his  middle  in- 
stead of  the  '  dhoti '  which  is  assumed  when  the  boy  is  chang- 
ing into  the  young  man  at  17  or  18  years  of  age. 

The  women  wear  the  '  gagra '  (  also  called  '  tukri '  or 
'  langa ' )  or  loose  drawers — the  *  angi  *  a  short  sleeved  vest 
which  covers  the  breast  but  leaves  the  chest  partly  bare 
and  the  abdomen  wholly  so  :  and  the  *  orhna '  or  cloak  veil 
which  comes  over  the  head  and  body  too.  The  '  angi '  and 
*  orhna '  in  the  case  of  well-to-do  zaminddrs  are  often  hand- 
somely made  of  fine  linen. 

The  Muhammadan  zaminddr  wears  the  same  clothes  as 
the  Hind6,  and  even  fastens  his  '  pagri '  in  the  same  way  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discern  one  from  the  other  by 
his  appearance :  his  '  kamari '  or  '  angarkha,'  however,  is  fas- 
tened differently,  the  Hindd  fastening  on  his  right  side  and 
the  Muhammadan  on  his  left. 

The  Muhammadan  women  wear  tight  trousers  '  pyjamas' 
and  in  place  of  the  *angi'  the  *kurti'  which  is  longer  than 
the  other  coming  down  over  the  stomachr  and  waist — the  chest 
too  is  covered.  Their  costume  is  completed  by  the  *  orhna', 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  prevailing  colour;  a  Muhamma- 
dan is  weiy  fond  of  blue,  the  Hindu  inclines  to  saffiron. 

The  Muhammadan  boy  like  his  Hind6  neighbour  wears  a 
'langoti'  instead  of  '  dhoti,' otherwise  he  dresses  like  his 
father.  Shoes  are  worn  by  both  sexes  of  all  ages,  but  a 
zaminddr  generally  finds  the  bare  foot  best  for  a  long  journey, 
in  which  case  he  carries  his  shoes  in  his  hand.    These  shoes 
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are  rough  and  clumsy  being  furnished  by  the  village  Chumar 
who  generally  gets  grain  at  the  harvest  as  payment  for  his 
total  services  without  going  into  details;  if  however,  he  is  paid 
in  cash,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  is  about  12  annas,  or  if 
specially  good,  a  rupee.  They  are  made  of  buffalo,  cow  and 
bullock  hide  ( the  Hindti  not  objecting  to  use  the  leather  in 
this  way  ),  and  last  about  four  months,- the  zaminddr  generally 
requires  three  pairs  in  the  year. 

i)  4.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  style  of  houses 
of  Hindtis  and  Muhammadans.  The  main  thing  that  causes 
variations  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  householders. 
The  best  way  of  noting  the  different  parts  of  the  zamlnddr  s 
dwelling  will  be  to  give  a  rough  plan  of  a  sample  house  be- 
longing to  a  well  to  do  Jat 
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In  the  village  main  street  its  front  will  be  a  blank  wall 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  with  a  door  somewhere  about 
the  middle.  Turn  in  hero  and  you  find  yourself  in  the 
*  dahliz*  (or  '  dahlij  ')  (  a  )  which  is  a  kind  of  porch,  it  is  also 
called '  deorhi '  as  in  parts  of  the  Punjab.  This  is  roofed  with 
rough  wooden  rafters  ( kari )  and  opens  on  the  inner  side  on, 
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the   courtyard   of  the  house.     If  it  is  deep  it  will  have  sup- 
porting pillars  ( thamb  or  sit6n  )  supporting  the  main  cross — 
Deam  (shatir )   which  runs  along  its  length.     In  the '  dahlij  * 
horses  and  cows  are  fastened  up  and  the  'takht'  a  large  seat 
is  often  put  there  handy  for  a  lounge  or  a  meditative  pull  at 
the   '  hukah.'     In  our  friend's  house  if  you  look   round  to  the 
left  i.  e.  the  north  end  of  the  'dahlij'  you  will  see  a  *khor* 
or  *  than '  (  b )  or  manger  put  up  in  the  comer.   This  is  gener- 
ally a  box  like  erection  made  of  earth,  the  '  than '  for  horses 
is  say  four  feet  high,  the   '  khor '  for  cattle  lower,  either  solid 
or  hollow  underneath,  to  admit  of  an  arched  recess  (t4k)  a 
convenience  which  a  thrifty  zamlndar  is  very  fond   of  and 
will  always  get  into  walls  and  spare  places  when  he  can.     At 
.  the  right  hand  end  of  the  khor  is  the  *  kundl '  (  c  )  a  hollow 
made  in  the  top  of  the  manger  for  the  grain  of  the  animal 
(when  he  gets  any).     The  rest  of  the  manger  is  kept  for  fodder, 
and  on  the  outside  an  edge  is  made  either  of  wood  or  earth 
to  prevent  the  food  from  falling  when  tossed  about  in  eating. 
The  inner  door  of  the 'dahliz'  is  not  generally  exactly  opposite 
the  street  door  but  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  a  screen  for 
the   *  chauk '   ( d )   where   the   women   and  children   of  the 
house  pass  much  of  their  time  and  in  the  hot  weather  sleep — 
the  cattle  too  stand  about  in  it.     Going  across  the  yard  we 
come  to  an  ante  room  or  verandah  roofed  like  the  dahliz  (e) 
and   leading   to   the   inner  rooms  or  '  koth^s '  ( also  called 
'obdras')  (/).     In  the   corner  of  the   dalan   (  6 )  or   in  a 
corner  of  the  inside  room  will  be  the  '  kothi '  or  house  granary 
made  of  hard  earth  well  mixed  with  chaff  and  cowdung  and 
built  up  very  carefully  by  the  women-folks  a  span  height  at 
a  time.     It  looks  white  and  clean  and  stands  four  feet  high 
or  more.     A  good  wife  will  generally  adorn  her  '  kothI '  with 
fantastic  representations  of  peacocks,  parrots  or  other  birds, 
done  in  chalk  or  with  the  red  earth  (*  gerhu ')  which  is  sold 
in  the  bazar :  a  big  '  kothl '  will  hold  50  maunds  of  grain  an 
average  one  about  30.     Its  lid  is  called  *  pah6n.'     The  cook- 
ing of  the  family  is  done  in  the 'dd,ldn'  or,  as  is  very  often  the 
case,  the  room  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  'dalan'  will  be  open 
to  it  and  the  cook  room  there  (  rasoJ )  (  g.)    The  rooms  which 
are  here  shown  at  the  east  end  are  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
house.     Their  chief  furniture  will   be  '  charpais '  or  '  kdt '  one 
'  for  each  member  of  the  family — one  or  two  low  stools  for  the 
women    to    sit  on   (pidha) — the    cotton   spinning  wheel 
('  charkhi ') — ^and  the  women's  clothes  box,  a  wicker  basket 
some  two  feet  high  ('  pati^r ') ;  the  men's  clothes  are  kept  in  a 
locked  box  together  with  ornaments  and  papers  or  other  pro- 
perty of  value.    There  is  generally  too  a  '  chaj '  or  fan  made 
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of  reeds  and  its  joints  fastened  with  leather.  For  getting  on 
to  the  roof  which  is  used  for  storing  '  juwar  '  stalks  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  hot  weather,  there  is  the  '  parkala '  a  roupfh  set  of 
steps  built  up  into  the  inner  side  of  the  '  dahlij.'  The  water 
for  household  drinking  is  kept  in  an  earthen  vessel  ('  paindd ' 
or  'matk^')  kept  in  the  'rasoi' :  it  is  brought  twice  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  by  the  women  from  the  village  well. 

§  5.  The  general  name  for  household  vessels  is '  bartan ' 
but  this  means  properly  any  thing  used  or  in  use  ('  bartnd. — 
bartdwa ').  The  earthen  vessels  collectively  are '  basan '  and 
the  metal  ones  '  kasan.'      Taken  separately  there  is  first.  * 

1. — *Bartna'  of  brass  (' degchi  for  Musalmans ')  for  cooking 
'  dal '  and  '  khichri ' — of  small  size — ^its  lid  is  *  dakhni.* 

2. — '  Tokni '  of  brass  ('  degcha  for  Musalmans ')  for  cooking 
rice  and  *  dalya ' — large. 

3. — *  Tokna  *  ('  deg  for  Musalmans ')  the  same  but  larger. 

4.—'  Thali '  (  rik£bi  )  of  '  Kansi  '—a  cauldron. 

5. — '  Bela  *  or  '  katorA '  ('  pyil&  for  Musalmans  ')  of  brass  or 
* kansI ' — for  drinking  milk  or  ' sit '  (* lafisi ' ) — ' katorl ' 
when  of  a  smaller  size. 

6. — '  Lota  *  or  '  banta '  (*  badna  for  Musalmans  ')  drinking  ves- 
sels of  brass.     . 

7. — '  Abkhora '  very  small  like  a  glass  in  shape  and  size— of 

brass. 
8. — 'Chamcha'  a  brass  spoon  for  stirring  the    food   being 

cooked. 

9. — '  Parat '  ('  tabak  for  Musalmans  ')  of  brass,  a  tray  in  which 
the  flour  is  rooled  before  cookinsr. 


10. — 'Bilomini'  or   churn,   an 
however,  is  well  kno>vn. 


ingenious   instrument  which, 


There  will  of  course  be  a  grinding  mill  ('  chakkl ')  to 
afford  the  women  some  thing  to  do. 

§  6.  Hindis  and  Muhammadans  alike  wear  ornaments 
in  the  ear  and  nose,  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  chest,  upper  arm,  and  wrist  (  *  kalaii '  or  '  ponchd ' ) 
thumb  ('angutha')  and  finger ;  ankle  ('takhna  )  and  toe  (ungli ). 
Gold  is  not  worn  on  the  foot  but  any  of  the  other  ornaments 
may  be  made  of  it,  if  the  wearer  is  rich  enough  to  afford  it : 
for  the  most  part,  however,  the  material  is  silver ;  poor  people 
have  them  of  pewter  (  ring  )  or  bell-metal  ('  kinsi  *).  The  num- 
ber of  the  different  kinds  is  very  large  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  those  most  commonly  worn. 
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(1). — On  the  crown  of  the  head— on  the  '  choti '  is  worn  a 
silver  or  bell-metal  ornament  also  called  '  choti/  This 
is  not  now  in  fashion  among  the  better  zamindfirs — the 
poorer  caste  still  keep  it  up ;  a  bel-metal  *  choti '  costs  five 
or  six  annas,  for  silver  ornaments  the  price  including  the 
making  up  is  as  a  rule,  iis.  1/  per  '  tola/  Muhamniadans 
have  the  same  name  for  the  *  choti '  and  use  it  without 
any  reference  to  caste. 

(2). — On  the  forehead  is  '  munh  k&  sdz' — a  chain  ornament 
fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  coming  down   on 
each  side  round  to  the  ear  where  it  joius  the  earring. 
*    The  Muhammadana  wear  it  and  use  the  name. 

(3). — The  earring  for  the  Hind6  is  the  'ball*  and  for  the' 
Muhammadans  '  jh6mki ' :  the  shapes  of  the  body  of 
the  ornament  are  slightly  ditferent  aud  the  little  balls 
arc  hung  from  it  in  different  fashion — the  *  bdli '  having 
three  balls  'gonghrA '  in  a  chain  and  the  *  jh6mka  hav- 
ing no  chain  but  the  balls  immediately  pendent  from 
the  main  part.  The  ear  also  is  differently  pierced  :  the 
Hind6  has  a  hole  in  the  lobe  and  in  the  outer  rim  at  the 
top,  the  Muhammadan  has  some  15  or  20  perforations 
all  the  way  up  the  cartilage. 

(4). — For  the  nose  there  is  the  '  nath '  a  name  conmmon  to 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans — it  is  a  ring  ornamented  with 
a  picture  generally  of  a  parrot  for  Hindus,  or  imita- 
tion jewels.  The'  Muhammadan  wears  the  imitation 
jewels,  but  I  believe  not  pictures. 

(5),^0n  the  neck  is  the  'hansla'  or  'hansli*  the  usual  horse 
shoe  shape — worn  alike  by  Muhammadans  and  HindAs. 

(S^.-^-On  the  chest  the  women  wear  the  '  jhAlrA  *  which  may  be 
a  rupee  or  other  ornament  hung  on  a  string  round 
the  neck. 

(7). — On  the  upper  arm  is  the  '  b/iz6-band '  a  jointed  ring 
and  '  tddd '  (  *  fZ  '  pronounced  very  heavy  )  a  broad  plain 
ring.  The  Muhammadans  wear  only  the  first — Hindus 
both. 

(8). — On  the  wrist  is  the  '  matti '  or  *  kangni  *  worn  generally 
by  Hindus  only.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Muhamma- 
dans also  wear  it.  The  Muhammadan  speciality  here 
is  the  *  naugiri '  a  bracelet  of  nine  pieces  strung  on  a 
string :  the  *  kangni  '  is  all  one  piece. 

(9). — The  thumb  ring  with  mirror  (*  drsi  *)  is  worn  alike  by 
Hindis  and  Muhammadans. 


W  o  m  e  n's 
ornaments. — 
( Ck>ntmued.) 
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(10). — Finger  rings  are  worn  (anguthi)  on  any  finger  by  both 
classes. 

(11). — On  the  ankle  is  the  'pazeb'  (or  foot  ornament)  a  ring 
with  pendent  balls,  alike  for  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 

(12). — On  the  toes  there  are  the  'challa'  and  'bichua'  for 
Hindus.  The  Muhammadans  wear  only  the  first  which 
is  plain,  while  the  other  has  three  bars  of  raised  work. 
The  '  challa '  is  worn  on  any  toe  but  when  the  *  bichua ' 
is  used  it  occupies  the  second  third  and  fourth. 

All  these  are  worn  by  women  only — ^men  whether  Hind6 
or  Muhammadan  wear  the  following : — 

(1). — On  the  chest  the  '  tora '  or  *  kanthila '  made  up  of  five 
chains  with  two  blocks  ('  singhira ')  where  they  fasten. 
The  chains  hang  in  front,  the  blocks  settle  down  on  the 
top  of  the  chest  on  each  side. 

(2). — ^The  Hindii  may  wear  a  rosary  ('  mila ')  one  bead  of  gold 
and  the  next  of  coral — the  Muhammadans  do  not  *  wear 
this. 

(3). — Both  wear  the  '  kare '  on  the  wrist,  a  plain  bracelet  or 
ornamented  it  may  be  with  some  representation  of  a 
lion. 

(4). — There  is  the  signet  ring  ('  mohr  *)  worn  by  all  or  rather 
possessed  by  all — it  is  not  seldom  kept  in  the  '  p&gii. ' 

(5). — ^The  big  toe  whether  belonging  to  a  Hindu  or  Muham- 
madan may  get  a  '  challa.'  Though  these  ornaments  are 
said  to  belong  to  men  it  is  not  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
Hindd  zaminddr  wearing  them  unless  he  is  a  dandy  or 
dissolute  fellow.  Very  few  of  the  better  class  have  I 
seen  with  them.  Boys  wear  them  up  to  about  eighteen 
and  ear  rings  to  boot,  but  leave  them  off  gradually  as 
hair  comes  on  the  face.  Earrings  go  first,  then  the 
bracelet :  the  youngster  may  keep  the  chest  ornament  a 
little  longer  if  he  Ukes,  but  he  will  get  talked  about  and 
perhaps  laughed  at  if  he  wears  ornaments  when  he  has 
become  a  father — according  to  the  saying 

'  Jd  gbar  ads  mataknnt  Baiid  ko  kaisa  Singhir.' 

In  the  house  where  the  mother-in-law  is  fond  of  adorn- 
ing herself  what  sort  of  adornment  will  there  be  for  the 
daughter-in-law.* 


*  The  idea  here  of  tranRferring  the  feminine  sex  to  himself  and  hifi  son 
ieema  to  me  a  very  delicate  piece  of  satire. 
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§  7.    The  divisions  of  time  or  hours  of  the  day  are  as 
follows : — 

vl). — '  Pasar '  =  4  '  gharis '  before  break  of  day. 

(2)._'Peliphathi'or'tarke'=:The  'bursting  of   the  yellow 

dawn/ 


Para  139. 


(3).—'  Baal  kd  wakt ' 

(4).—'  Kalewar ' 
(5).—'  Dopahar  din ' 
(6).—'  Bhali  hud  din ' 
(7)._'  Tisra  pahar  * 


=  Time  of  takins:  the  early  mom- 
ing  meal  *  chotee  haziri/ 

=  Time  of  the  morning  meal. 

=  Noon. 

=  1§  or  2  P.  M. 

=  About  3  P.  M. 

=  From  thence  to  sundown. 


Dirision  of 
time — hours  of 
the  day. 


(8).—'  Pichla  pahar ' 

(9).-' Handianki  wakt'  ^  ^^  .^j^^^,  ^^  ^  ^  .gj^^j,  ^f^^ 

*  Dhoranekd  wakt 
(10). — '  Pahar  rat  gaya ' 


sunset. 


(11).— 'Sota' 
(12).— 'Adhir^t' 
(13).—'  Paharka  tarka ' 


='  Khichri  khd.ne  ke  wakt '  then 
follow. 

=  Sleeping  time. 

=  Midnight. 

=  A  *  pahar '  short  of  dawn. 

§  8.     The  local  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  be- 
ginning with  Monday.  'Sorfiwar/  *  Mangal/  'Budh/ '  Briliaspat/ 

*  Sukr/  *  Sanichar/  '  Aitwar, '  and  the  word  for  these  is  '  bar  * 
(Panjabi  '  war '  or  '  var.*)  The  day  of  the  month  is '  tith  *  the 
month  being  as  usual  divided  into  two  periods  of  fifteen  days 
each  (pandrahwara)  the  fortnight  while  the  moon  is  crescent 
being  '  Sudi '  and  the  waning  time  '  bad!/  the  '  badi '  is 
reckoned  as  the  first.  Once  in  three  years  comes  the  inter- 
calary  month — '  laund  '   which   when   it  comes  in   *  Sawan/ 

*  Bh^don/  '  Katak'  or  *  M^gh '  is  reputed  to  bring  a  famine 
with  it  as  affirmed  in  the  lines. 

'Do  Sawan,  Do  Bhddon.' 

*  Do  Katak,  Do  M^h.' 

*  Sund  Eupa  bechkar.* 
'  An  bisawan  ja.' 

In  the  year  with  two  months  *  Sdwan/  '  Bhadon/  '  Katak' 
or  '  M%h '  go  and  sell  your  gold  ornaments  and  buy  grain. 

§  9.     The  religion  of  the  Jat  is  of  course  Hinduism  but 
he  does  not  know  very  much  about  it    He  talks  about  Para- 


Para  140. 


Daya  of  the 
week. 


Para  141 

Beligion. 
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meshwar,  and  the  more  intelligent  men  say  they  believe  in 
only  one  God,  but  there  is  a  traditional  worship  of  tutelary 
village  deities  ('Bhumidn')  which  lies  really  nearer  to  his  heart 
The  '  Bhumian '  was  once  a  man,  and  he  has  now  gained  his 
apotheosis  in  the  half  fond  half  fearful  superstition  of  his 
descendants.  The  Brahmins  say  he  must  oe  honoured  by 
worship  at  the  '  thin '  which  has  been  existing  for  generations 
in  his  name,  a  pakka  built  little  pillar  with  places  to  bum 
little  lamps  in  which  are  used  alike  by  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans  in  devotional  offices :  and  food  distributed  to  the 
holy  men  at  this  spot  is  a  religious  almsgiving  of  spiritual 
value.  When  his  son  is  married  he  will  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  the  shrine  of  the  'Bhumiin/  and  when  his  cow  or  buffalo 
calves,  a  little*  of  the  first  milk  given  will  be  boiled  hard 
and  given  as  an  offering  to  the  deity.  Besides  the  'Bhumidn* 
there  is  the  '  gh^i  mard '  a  relic  apparently  of  Muhamma- 
dan  tradition,  a  tutelary  deity  too  with  a  difference  :  the  Mu- 
hammadans  take  the  place  of  the  Brahmins  as  regards  receipt 
of  beneficences  in  his  name,  though  both  Hindtis  and  Mu- 
hammadans  worship  him.  The  goddess  of  small-pox  too 
should  have  af  place  of  worship  like  the  Bhumian  in  every 
village  of  a  properly  devotional  turn  of  mind,  but  an   intelli- 

fent  Hindd  complains  that  the  worship  of  this  personage 
as  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion  since  vaccination  has  sys* 
tematically  been  practised. 

Besides  the  local  deities  the  village  pays  great  respect  to 
the  gods  of  the  various  shrines  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
fairs  of  the  district  depend  greatly  on  a  religious  origin  but 
the  people  make  the  occasion  of  worship  a  time  of  social 
conviviality  and  amusement*  Excepting  the  fancies  noticed 
in  para.  (47)  about  lucky  days,  I  do  not  think  the  Delhi 
zaminddr  cares  much  about  doemons  and  other  evil  spirits. 
Ha\dng  seen  the  railway  he  has  passed  that  stage  :  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  interesting  superstition  as  to  the 

*  A  very  little  ia  sufficient  aa  the  'BhumiiUi'  ia  not  hungry  aa  men  are. 
He  wants  faith  and  not  food,  according  to  the  proverb. 

'Sadh^bhiikhebhioke 

Aur  bhojan  bhtUche  mQiin.' 

"  Spiritual  persons  hunger  for  respect  and  not  for  food." 
t  This  is  caUed  'm&nd '  and  is  much  like  the  *  tiiitx ' — a  satirical  saying  ia 
oonnection  with  these  ahrines  may  be  given. 

<Mtoe  toDeo.' 

'Nahin—bhintkeleo.* 

If  you  believe  in  it  it  is  God — 

If  not  it  is  old  earthen  wall  pLutcr. 
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behaviour  of  evil  spirits  with  the  crops  of  unwary  husband- 
men such  as  those  related  in  Settlement  Report  of  Hoshun- 
gabdd,  but  I  have  been  assured  of  the  existence  of  professors 
of  "  clairvoyance,"  men  who  can  tell  others  "what  their  wives 
ay  fifty  miles  off."  This  learning  is  called  *bh6t  bidya' 
(doemonology)  and  there  was  a  few  vears  ago  a  well  known 
professor  of  it  at  'Nyd  bdns'  in  Sunipat 

§  10.  The  Jat  boys  play  hockey  'ffendkhuli'  but  the 
goals  on  either  side  are  as  wide  as  the  place  played  on — and 
not  limited  to  the  narrow  space  of  the  English  game :  another 
game  very  much  answering  to  the  fine  Punjabi  game  of  *  Pit- 
kandhi '  is  *  kabadhi '  or  *  touch.'  The  party  is  divided  into 
two  sets  each  in  their  base,  and  when  a  man  is  sent  by  one 
Bet,  one  of  the  other  set  goes  after  him  to  touch  him,  and 
after  touching  him  to  get  home  to  his  own  base.  The  other 
man,  however,  having  been  touched  closes  with  him  to  pre- 
vent this. 

§  11.  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  social  customs  but  some  of  the  leading 
ceremonies  may  be  noticed.  They  will  be  found  related  in 
the  vernacular  in  the  '  riwdjlAm.'  When  a  boy  is  bom  the 
representation  of  a  hand  with  outspread  fingers  is  made  with 
geru'*  or  'mendi'  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  house. 
Muhammadans  use  the  emblem  in  chalk  on  occasions  of  rejoic- 
ing, such  as  I*d  and  at  marriage.  The  Hind6  may  make  pictures 
at  such  times  but  he  keeps  the  emblem  of  the  outstretched 
hand  -f-  for  a  birth,  and  for  a  birth  of  a  son — ^not  for  a  ^rl.  It 
is  called  *  thapd'.  On  the  sixth  day  after  birth,  rejoicing  is  made 
in  the  house  by  the  women  who  call  in  their  neighbours  of  the 
same  sex ;  sweetmeats  are  distributed.  On  the  tenth  day 
(among  BUndus  only)  is  the  '  dasutan ' — a  homely  feast ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  *Hom'  is  performed — ^a  mixture  (called 
Sdkal)  of  rice,  'ghl,'  'jau,*'til,'  sugar  and  five  fiiiits  (i.  e. 
pistachio,  cocoa-nut,  large  raisins,  almonds,  dates)  is  ground 
up  and  a  little  of  it  thrown  in  a  fire  in  the  room  where  the 
boy  is  born  and  the  mother  and  child  are  set  before  it,  the 
room  having  been  '  leeped '  and  the  earthen  household  vessels 

*  Geru  aee  Punjab  Producte  page  23 — is  a  hard  rod  lamisated'  earth  used 
for  dyeing.    It  is  obtained  from  Dera  Qhizf  Khdn. 

Mendi  (or  Henna)  aee  Punjab  Products  page  3i8 — scientific  name  Law- 
sonia  inermis  is  a  hedge-like  bush,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  dye  obtained 
from  its  leaves. 

+  After  a  marriage,  however,  the  bride's  mother  when  she  dismisses  her 
daughter  to  her  husband's  house  the  ftrst  time  (which  is  for  a  few  days  only), 
puts  her  outstretched  hand  in  a  vessel  of  mendi  and  then  marks  the  breast  of 
the  bridegroom' a  father  ^vith  it. 


Para  143. 
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being  changed.  Till  all  this  is  done  the  house  is  unclean, 
and  as  such  cannot  be.  entered  by  neighbours,  no  one  goes 
into  the  room  in  fact  except  a  woman  attendant. 

§  12.    The  first  great  ceremony  in  life  after  birth  is  the 
betrothal  in  marriage.     This  is  made  usually  in  very  tender 
years,  there  is  no  mmimum  age.     The  proceedings  are  much 
the  same  for  Jats  and  Gujars,  the  Muhammadans  following 
the  Hindus  with  striking  similarity.  Matters  are  thus  manag- 
ed : — ^The  father  or  other  nearest  relative  of  the  girl  sends  a 
Brahmin  or  a'naf  (it  does  not  apparently  matter  which)  out  on 
the  search  for  a  suitable  match.     The  Brahmin   goes  to  some 
friend  of  his  o^n  caste  (or  the  '  naf '  to  a  brother  *nai')  and  asks 
for  information  about  a  suitable  bridegroom.     The  other  will 
tell  him  of  such  and  such  a  boy,  and  get  the  lad  to  his  house 
or  elsewhere  to  show  him   to  the  messenger,  to  see   that  he 
has  no  bodily  defect,  such  as  lamenss,  deafness,  being  one  eyed 
or  the   like.     The  messenger  being  satisfied   goes   back  to 
report  to  the  girl's  father.  Then  on  a  lucky  day  ['  subh-thith'] 
fixed  by  the  Fandits,  both  'nal*  and  Brahmin  will  go,  taking 
a  rupee  to  the  relatives  of  the  girl.     If  they  consent,  the 
betrothal  is  made   forthwith   on  the   day  mentioned  by  the 
Pandits.     On  that  day  the  relatives  of  the  boy  are  collected 
and  if  the  family  is  one  of  position,  persons  of  other  families 
living  near  also.     The  boy  is  seated  on  a  low  seat  (chaunkf) 
covered  with  cloth  ;  he  is  handsomely  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
The  Brahmin  of  the  gril's  family  will  make  a  mark  (tika)  on 
his  forehead  with  haldi  (saffron)  or  'rolf '  (  a  mixture  of  saffron 
and  borax).     The  Brahmin  also  gives  him  a  rupee  and  places 
a  sweetmeat  or  some  sugar  in  his  mouth.    For  this  servdce  he 
gets  Es.  4/-  from  the  boy's  father,  while  his  confrere  the 
barber  gets  Es.  3/-  and  it   may  He  an  old  garment     The 
friends  also  join  in  a  feast  of  *  shakar  *  (molasses),  .and  the 
matter  is  accomplished.     The  amount  of  fee  slightly  varies  in 
different  tribes ;  it  is  given  at  the  time  of  dismissal  and  is 
called  '  biddgC  *   or  *  rukhsatani.'     Among    the    Gaurwas  a 
cocoanut.(  nariel)  is  given  with  the  rupee  to  the  boy,  and  this 
ifl  done  also  by  the  RAjp6ts,  Sanis  and  some  others.     The 
Brahmins  follow  the  proceedings  throughout  like  the  Gujars. 
The  Shaikhs  say  they  have   only  a  verbal  agreement  without 
any  particular  ceremony.  Meos  have  slight  variations  from  the 
Gujars  in  details,  but  none  of  importance.     The  expense  here 
is  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  boy's  father  who  provides 
the  entertainment  for  his  friends,  and  the  fees  for  the  cere* 
monial  messengers. 
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§  13.  Marriage  should  follow  betrothal  in  the  first  or 
third,  or  fifth  subsequent  year.  The  even  years  are  considered 
.  unlucky.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  if  a  girl  is  not  married 
by  the  time  she  is  15 — and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  have  her 
married  before  she  is  5.  The  Jats  say  they  think  the  girl 
should  always  be  married  by  the  time  she  reaches  11  years  of 
age.  The  boy  must  be  6,  but  above  this  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  maximum ;  he  will  marry  when  he  can.  As  a  rule  a  man 
has  only  one  wife,  but  this  is  rather  the  limit  of  cost  than  of 
fancy  or  custom.  A  rich  man  will  not  seldom  take  a  second 
wife,  while  the  Meos  and  probably  all  Muhammadans  take  two 
or  even  three,  commonly,  if  they  have  the  means. 

The  first  marriage  is  called  by  the  Jats  and  other  HindAs 
'  sh^i '  and  it  is  practised  by  almost  all  Hindd  tribes  in  the 
same  way  called  'ph^rd'  The  eight  forms  of  the  strict 
Hindd  Law  are  unknown.  The  formalities  may  be  describ*- 
ed  as  follows  :■ — 

Two  or  two  and  a  half  months  beforehand  the  parents  of 
the  girl  send  intimation  that  they  are  willing  to  have  the 
marriage  on  a  certain  day.  This  intimation  is  written  and 
the  letter  is  called  '  pili  chithL'  Then  not  less  than  nine 
and  not  more  than  twenty-one  days  before  that  day  the  'nal' 
and  Brahmin  go  with  it  to  the  parents  of  the  boy.  The 
'  pill  chlthi '  is  written  in  Shashtrl  and  fixes  the  hour  (  be- 
tween sundown  and  sunrise  )  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  proceeding  is  called  'lagan.'  The  parents  of 
the  boy  come  with  the  marriage  procession  ('  bardt*  )  to  the 
village  of  the  girl,  but  on  arrival  outside,  it  halts  and  a  'nai' 
is  sent  forward  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  party.  The 
halting  place  of  the  procession  is  called  '  khdt.' "  The  friends 
of  the  bride  now  come  to  meet  the  others,  and  all  go  in  with 
music  and  drums.  Money,  ornaments,  and  clothes,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  family,  are  presented  at  the  *  khdt  '*  and 
then  the  bridegroom's  party  go  on  to  the  place  in  the  vil- 
lage prepared  for  their  reception,  either  a  '  chaupal,'  or  other 
suitable  building,  or  it  may  be,  a  tent  This  place  is  called 
*  janwasa.'  The  marriage  then  takes  place,  and  on  the  third 
day  after  its  arrival  the  procession  goes  back  to  its  own  vil- 
lage.    The  actual  ceremony  is  thus  made  : — 

A  canopy  ( '  m^ndA ' )  is  erected  before  the  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  bride's  parents  in  the  courtyard  ('chauk.') 
Under  this  canopy  a  fire  is  lighted  on  a  'chab6tra'  raised  about 
a  foot  high  and  a  cubit  square.     On  the  *chabutra'  fine  pow- 

♦  The  Jata  caU  *  khot '  *  gora.* 
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dered  earth  is  put  and  on  this  the  fuel  which  is  '  dh^k '  wood 
is  piled  up  in  regular  layers.  This  preparation  of  the  earth 
is  called  '  b^dhi.'  The  clothes  of  the  bridegroom  are  tied  to 
those  of  the  bride,  and  then  she  follows  him  seven  times 
round  the  fire — ^the  right  hand  being  on  the  inside.  A  Brah- 
min representing  each  family  recites  texts  and  declares  the 
genealogy  ('  s^h^chdr ')  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  back 
seven  generations.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  have  nothing 
to  say.  When  the  turus  ( '  ph6r6 ' )  have  been  made,  the 
pair  are  sent  inside  the  house,  and  the  women  inspect  the 
bride^oom.  After  this  he  goes  back  to  his  friends,  and  a 
feast  IS  given  by  the  bride-party.  With  the  procession  the 
girl  goes  back  too.  She  remains  ten  or  twenty  days  in  the 
house  of  her  husband's  father,  and  then  returns  with  a  Brah- 
min or  a  '  nai '  to  her  parents. 

•  When  the  '  b^^t '  first  comes  there  is  a  peculiar  cere- 
mony the  meaning  of  which  symbolical  or  otherwise  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  The  bridegroom  is  stood  on  a  *  chaunki ' 
or  stool  in  front  of  the  bride's  house  and  a  lamp  is  waved 
in  front  of  his  face  in  a  circle.  His  friends  scatter  *  paisa '  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  village.  The  lamp  is  waved  by  one 
of  the  bride  s  woman-friends — and  the  ceremony  is  called 
'  drth.*  She  has  a  tray  with  a  rupee,  saffron,  and  rice  on  it, 
and  this  with  the  lamp,  she  raises  and  lowers  seven  times. 
When  this  is  done,  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  *  janwasa.' 

The  Meos,  a  Muhammandan  tribe,  have  of  course  the 
'  nikdh '  of  their  faith,  and  do  not  have  any  halting  at  the 
'  kh^t'  The  bridegroom  wears  the  *  S(^ra  *  a  long  necklace  of 
flowers  strung  on  a  string,  but  does  not  as  all  Hindus  do  in  addi- 
tion to  the  *  s^ra '  wear  the  paper  head  dress  called  *'maur.' 
They  also  instead  of  the  *  lagan,'  send  a  coloured  string  made 
up  of  differently  coloured  threads,  with  knots  tied  in  it  to 
show  the  number  of  days  after  its  arrival  at  the  boy's  home 
for  the  date  of  the  marriage.  This  parti-coloured  string  is 
called  '  kalawah '  and  the  proceeding  of  sending  it  is  *  ganth.' 
The  Shaikhs  read  the  '  nikah '  in  the  orthodox  way,  and  so 
do  the  other  Muhammadan  tribes. 

§  14.  Nearly  all  the  tribes  keep  the  custom  of  '  muk- 
lawa^  or'gona,'  which  precedes  cohabitation.  This  is  the 
final  leave-taking  of  the  bride,  and  the  departure  to  her 
husband's  home  for  good.  The  bridegroom  sends  notice  of 
hi^  coming  to  fetch  his  bride,  and  on  the  other  side's 
agreeing  he  comes  with  his  friends,  and  the  ceremony  of 
'muklawa'  is  gone  through. 
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The  bride's  and  bridegroom's  faces  are  turned  to  the 
east,  and  they  are  then  seated  on  two  low  stools  '  pirhd/ — on 
the  right  hand  the  youth,  on  the  left  the  girl.  The  veil  of  the 
bride  is  tied  to  the '  chaddar '  of  the  bridegroom.  This  cere- 
mony Ls  called  '  ganth-jdra/  In  the  woman's  veil  are  placed 
'  paisd '  and  rice,  in  the  '  chaddar '  of  the  man,  betel-nut  and 
rice.  After  this  sacrificial  prayer  is  made  (  not  by  Muham- 
madans )  and  then  the  stools  of  the  pair  are  exchanged,  the 
bride  sitting  down  on  thatofjhe  bridegroom,  and  vice  versa. 
Then  the  sacred  mark  (*  tilak')  is  made  on  the  forehead  (not 
by  Muhammadans  )  and  necklaces  are  put  on  the  husband, 
and  the  pair  take  their  departure. 

The  final  moments  are  a  scene  of  great  sorrow  real  or 
affected.  The  mother  weeps  violently  and  noisily — ^the  wo- 
men of  the  family  beat  their  breasts  as  if  the  girl  were  go- 
ing to  her  death,  and  the  girl  herself  who  one  would  think 
was  glad  enough  puts  in  a  sympathetic  whine  which  she 
stops  on  the  slightest  occasion  (  such  as  the  passing  by  of  the 
Settlement  OflScer.)  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  stands  by 
and  looks  foolish  as  in  fact  he  generally  does  when  I  have 
seen  him.  The  R^jptits  don't  send  the  bridegroom  to  fetch 
his  wife  :  his  'pagri'  and  knife  are  sent  to  represent  him.     The 

*  mukldwa '  takes  place  in  the  third  or  fifth  year  after  marriage. 
When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  both  adult  or  adoles- 
cent at  time  of  marriage  the  ceremony  of  changing  stools, 
called  '  pirhd-ph^r '  may  be  appended  to  the  other  and  this 
does  instead  of  the  reralar  '  mukliwa.'  There  is  also  some 
disagreement  among  tne  various  tribes  as  to  which  party  takes 
the  mitiative,  some  saying  one,  some  the  other,  but  this  does 
not  appear  practically  important  as  neither  side  can  really 
move  unless  the  other  agrees. 

§  15.  Second  marriages  (  kar^6  or  kar^wa)  are  prac- 
tised by  most  of  the  Hindd  tribes,  Jats,  Gujiirs,  Ahirs,  Gaur- 
was,  &c.  Part  of  the  Rdjp6t  Chauhans  even  have  taken 
up  the  custom,  and  on  this  score  are  called  Chauhdns  simply, 
without  the  addition  of  RajpAts  :  their  stricter  kinsmen  will 
not  acknowledge  them  or  intermarry  with  them' now.  The 
Hindu  Tag^,  and  the  Brahmins  still  keep  up  the  old  pro- 
hibition top.  The  Muhammadans  of  course  are  free  to  marry 
again,  and  the  *  kardxS '  of  a  woman  of  Islam  is  called  '  nikah 
sani  *  (  a  second  marriage.)  For  the  Hindti  '  kar46 '  there  is 
no  other  ceremony  than  that  of  collecting  the  brotherhood 
and  in  their  presence  putting  a  veil  over  the  new  wife,  with 

*  chtiris '  (  bracelet  rings.)  This  is  always  done  :  and  when 
it  has,  the  '  kardd '  wife  is  in  all  respects  a  legitimate  wife, 
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and  her  sons  inherit  with  those  of  the  wife  married  by 
'shadi/  'Kard6/  should  not  be  made  within  a  year  of 
the  husband  8  death. 

§  16.  The  restrictions  forbidding  marriage  with  re* 
lations  are  more  wide  in  their  scope  than  ours.  The  nar- 
rowest ban  is  that  of  one  'g6t'  or  clan — viz.  that  the  wife 
must  not  be  of  the  husband's  'g6t* — ^but  Shaikhs  and  Saiyida 
do  not  observe  this.  The  Meos  bar  only  one  'g6t,'  the 
man  s  own.  Among  the  Gujars,  the  Muhammadans  of  Suni-* 
pat  also  do  this,  but  those  of  Ballabgarh  like  their  Hindd 
confriers  bar  three  '  g6ts',  the  man's  own  ;  the  mother  s  ;  and 
the  father  s  mother's  '  g6t.'  The  Gaurwas  do  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand  the  B[ind6  Jat  adds  a  fourth  '  g6t '  with  which 
it  is  unlawful  to  marry — *  the  mother  s  mother  s  *' — and  the 
Ahlrs  do  the  same.  The  Muharamadan  Jats,  an  unimpor- 
tant section  of  the  tribe  in  this  district,  do  not  appear  to 
know  their  own  minds  about  the  fourth  *  g6t/ ;  and  indeed 
this  part  of  the  ban  is  a  moot  point  among  several  tribes, 
those  who  bar  only  three  '  g6ts '  asking  satirically 


'Ndnf,  kAni'» 
'Kinn  mdni^ 

Who  cares  for  the  restriction  about  marrying  one  of  the 
mother's  mother's  '  g6t.'  ? 

§  17.  The  Hind  6  thinks  the  corpse  should  be  burned 
at  once  on  death  occurring,  the  unpleasantly,  suggestive 
reason  being  given  that  if  worms  are  bred  in  the  dead  body 
then  other  animals  are  burned  with  it.  His  nearest  male 
relatives  bathe  the  body,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  it  with 
a  '  chadar '  (  not  shoes  )  covering  the  feet ;  a  rough  stretchei* 
(  '  pinjri  *  )  is  made  and  on  it  cotton  is  laid  to  make  it  soft, 
and  it  is  shouldered  by  four  near  relatives  who  take  it  to  the 
cremation  ground  (*marghat'  or  *chihani,')  the  eldest  son 
or  nearest  relative  sets  fire  to  the  clothes,  and  a  watcher  i3 
left  by  the  fire  three  days  to  see  that  it  docs  its  work,  he 
may  be  any  relative  except  the  son-in-law  (  who  is  not  of  the 
same  *g6t').  The  bones  that  remain  unbumt  are  called 
'  ph61 '  but  the  name  property  is  confined  to  the  bones  of  the 
fingere  and  tbes.  It  is  a  favourite  axit  of  filial  piety  to  take 
the  '  ph6l '  to  the   Ganges,  and  if  a  man  is  well  to  do  he  will 

•  The  word  here  *kAni*  seems  adde<l  in  the  way  bo  commonly  adopted 
of  making  a  verbal  jingle  without  attending  much  or  at  jill  to  the  sense  of  the 
^dTt^on.  But  kAni(  one  eyed)  so  happens  to  give  a  satirical  force  to  the 
rfirme  by  aff.nding  a  contemptuous  antithesis.  It  is  a  favourite  jest  used  to 
anger  a  kinsman  to  call  him   *n&ul  kAnl.' 
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almost  certainly  build  a  kind  of  memorial  or  mausoleum 
( '  chhatri ' )  over  the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  burnt.  In 
such  case  of  course  the  cremation  has  taken  place  on  private 
land  not  on  the  common  ground  like  the  'margbat  The 
Muhammadan  corpse  is  of  course  buried  not  burnt  It  is 
washed  and  dressed  as  with  Hindis :  prayers  are  read  at  the 
grave  as  usual  with  men  of  this  faith. 

§  18.  Thirteen  days  after  a  death  the  Jat  feeds  Brahmins, 
and  '  Hom '  is  performed  as  at  birth.  The  Muhammadan 
performs  this  kind  of  charity  to  fakirs  on  the  20th  and  40th 
days.  The  Hindii  continues  his  alms  once  a  month  for  a 
year,  i,  e.,  till  the  anniversary  after  death  ^'bars6di.')  On  the 
fourth  anniversary  ('chaubarsr)  he  gives  a  cow  to  Brahmins 
and  clothed.  After  this  once  a  year  he  has  to  feast  the  holy 
men^  and  the  day  is  called  '  khiy&L* 
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CHAPTER  VIR 

Administrative  and  iUiscelianeous. 

§  1.  The  district  as  before  noted  has  three  tahsils 
which  conveniently  enough  divide  its  area  among  them.  Suni- 
pat  is  28  miles  north  of  Delhi  and  Ballab^rh  22  miles  to 
the  south ;  both  towns  are  connected  with  the  sadr  by 
metalled  roads.  The  thin&s  are  11  in  number  Mahr^ulf, 
Alipur,  Sunipat,  Larsauli,  Najafgarh,  Fariddb&d,  Ballabgarh, 
Nangloi  Jat,  Rai  and  two  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city,*  Paharganj,  and  '  Sabzamandi/  There  are  also  31  sub- 
ordinate 'chaukis'  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  most  of 
them  being  on  the  main  roads :  in  Delhi  tahsll  12 ;  Sunipat 
7 :  Ballabgarh  12.  Other  facts  as  to  the  number,  distribu- 
tion, and  work  of  the  police  are  given  in  Appendix  VIII,  the 
idea  of  which  was  taken  from  the  Hazara  Settlement  Report. 

The  Tahsild4rs  of  Sunipat  and  Ballabgarh  are  ex-officio 
sub-registrars  of  their  tahsils,  and  the  Treasury  Officer  at  the 
sadr  does  the  work  for  the  Delhi  tahsll.  There  are  no  special 
sub-divisions  for  registration  purposes  besides  the  tahsils. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  as  usual  is  the  District  Registrar. 

§  2.  The  administrative  staff  usually  consists^  of  the 
following  officers,  but  of  late  years  the  number  of  Assistants 
and  Extra  Assistants  has  occasionally  varied : — 

Deputy  Commissioner. 

Judicial  Assistant  Commissioner. 

1  Assistant  Commissic«ier. 

2  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners.. 
Judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Courts 

3  Tahsildars. 

8  Naib  Tahsildarsi 

District  Superintendent  of  Police. 

2  Assistant  District  Superintendents'. 

The  Civil  Surgeon. 

One  o£  the  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners  is  generally 
a  European,  in  charge  of  the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  Assis- 
tants of  the  Police  Officer  is  specially  in  charge  of  the  City 
Police  for  which  he  receives  an  additional  allowance. 


♦  There  are  also  four  thdnds  inaide  the  city.     liotwdli— HauZ   Kazi— 
Delhi  Gate  and  Kashmiri  Gate. 
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The  cost  of  the  administration  as  thus  carried  on  is  given 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Accountant  General's  office  as  Be. 
9j,600/-  for  1879-80. 

§  3.  The  Police  force  of  tho  district  for  the  same  year 
is  shown  aa  below : — 
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This  gives  a  policeman  to  every  525  persons  in  tho 
population ;  to  .say  nothing  of  the  chaukiddrs  who  (see  para, 
812)  number  908.  Delhi  tlierofore  in  one  of  the  moat  jealously 
guarded  district'*  in  the  Province  for  the  whole  of  which  the 
constable  averages  about  1  in  890  of  the  population. 

§  4.  The  population  of  the  Delhi  dMrict  as  a  nilo  ia 
not  aildictcd  to  crime.  The  Gujars  as  before  noted  are  bad 
thieve."?,  but  nearly  all  the  other  tribes  are  peact^able  and 
fairly  honest,  crimes  of  violence  are  not  common.  After  the 
mutiny,  John  I^awrcnce  (I  think  it  was)  wrote .- — "  of  the 
agrestic  population  a  large  proportion  are  prediitory  and  tur- 
bulent by  nature,  but  they  appear  now  to  know  their  masters, 
and  behave  accordingly."  The  lesson  received  in  1857 
{ippears  to  have  had  permanent  eflect,  for  I  do  not  think  any 
considerable  numlwrs  of  Delhi  zamlndtirs  could  now  be  des- 
cribed as  ill-behaved.     1  gi\'e  sonic  crimiual  statiatics  below; — 
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I.  Statement  of  Cases  and  Persons  brought 

to  trial,  Delhi  District 


Cases    and 
persons  tried. 


More  hein- 
ous offences. 
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11.  statement  of  more  heinous  criminal  offences ;- 
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This  cannot  be  said  to  show  anything  more   than  moder- 
ate criminality. 
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§  5.     Civil  litigation  is  about  the  average — the  follow- 
ing figures  show  its  amount  during  the  last  three  years : — 

Tear.  Cases  disposed  of     Value  of  suits. 

1877     7,057     ...    Bb.   4,90,056 

1878     7,313     ...      „     7,73,774 

1879 6,967     ...      „     7,38,573 


Average 


6,779 


Rs.   6,67,467 


§  6.  As  regards  Education,  Delhi  stands  high  among 
the  districts  of  the  province  for  the  intelligence  of  its  people,* 
but  the  removal  of  the  Delhi  College,  or  rather  its  absorption 
into  that  of  Lahore,  has  undoubtedly  put  some  check  on  the 
highcr'education  of  the  place.-f  I  quote  the  following  account  of 
this  institution  from  the  Punjab  Gazetteer  (preliminary  edition.) 

"  The  Delhi  College  was  founded  in  1792.  It  was,  at 
"first,  exclusively  an  Oriental  School,  supported  by  the 
"  voluntary  contributions  of  Muhammadan  gentlemen,  and 
"  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the  subsOTibers.  In  1829  it 
"  acquii'ed  a  large  accession  of  income  by  the  gift  of  Rs. 
"  1,70,000  of  Nawdb  Fazil  Ali  KhAn  of  Lucknow,  when  an 
"  English  department  was  added  to  it.  In  1855  the  institu- 
"  tion  was  placed  under  the  control  of .  the  Educational 
"  department.  •  In  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  old  college  was 
"  plundered  of  a  very  valuable  oriental  library  and  the  build- 
"  ing  completely  destroyed.  A  new  institution  was  founded 
"  in  1858,  and  was  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Calcutta  in 
"  1804.  The  old  college  attained  to  great  celebrity  as  an 
"  educational  institution  and  produced  many  good  scholars. 
"  Its  pupils  are  to  be  found  in  positions  of  trust  throughout 
"  Upper  India.  The  college  educated  up  to  the  degree  staud- 
"  ards  of  the  Calcutta  University ;  and  since  1868  some  of 
"  the  highest  places  both  in  the  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  examina- 
"  tions  have  been  held  by  the  students  of  this  institution. 
"  In  1872  for  instance,  the  very  highest  M.  A.  place,  with  the 
"  University  Gold  Medal,  was  won  %y  a  Delhi  man,  and  in 
"  the  B.  A,  examination  of  1873,  the  first  native  in  the  First 
"  Division,  out  of  Calcutta,  was  fronv  Delhi." 

*  There  are  it  may  bo  noted  1 1  printing  presses  at  Delhi. 

f  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  here  as  implying  disapproval  of  this 
measuYe.  To  express  such  disapproval  here  would  be  hardly  fitting,  and  it 
certainly  •would  not  represent  my  opinion.  On  the  contrary  I  think  the  aboli- 
tion entirely  right,  and  a  strong  step  toward  the  realisation  of  a  wise  policy  in 
educational  matters.  There  is  a  movement  at  present  going  on  for  founding  a 
new  Delhi  College  on  private  subecriptioDfl^  but  I  doubt  its  soundness,  and 
success. 
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The  college  was  closed  from  the  1st  April  1877. 

§  7.  The  total  sum  expended  upon  education  in  the 
district  in  1877-78  was  Be.  1,03,806/10/-,  and  the  number  of 
scholars,  as  given  below : — 


Upper  DUtrirt  Scliool 

Dutriot  School  (Miadle  Class) 

Anglo-Arabic  School  (Middle  Clan)   ... 

Vemacular   Scbool    (Middls    Clan)    at   Arab  Sani, 

Najafgarli,  Sunipftt,  BtdUl^arh,  FaridiblLd,  Havdi 

F&lam,  and  MabJauli 

Anglo-Aisbic  Schoal  (Lower  Department) 

38  Lower  ClafiH  Schools 

3  Female  BchooU 

Jail  School  

QoTenuneut  Normal  Sdiool    


GRAKT-m-AID  BCHOOIA 


European  Girls'  Sclionl  (Loircr  Class)... 

European  Tiaining  School  (Normal)  ... 

S.  P.  Q.  Miuion  School  (Higher  Class) 

8  8.  P.  O.  Iilisflion  Schools  (Lower  Gass) 

Anglo-Vanmcular  School  (Uiddle  Class) 

Anglo-Sanscrit  Schuul  (Middle  Class) 

0  Vemacular  Schools  (branches  of  District  Schools) . 

26  Baptiat  Mission  Schools  for  low  caste  boys 

«  S.  P.  Q.  Mission  Female  Schools  (Lower  Clan)    . 

3.  P.  O.  Mission  Female  Industrial  School  (Lowi 

Class)  

9.  P.  O.  Mission  Zanana  Classee  (Lower  Class) 
S.  P.  0.  Mission  Female  Normal  School 

Baptist  Mission  Zanaiia  Classes  

4  Baptist  Mission  Oirls'  Boarding  SchocJ*     ... 

INDIGENOUS  SCHOOLS. 


Un-ajded — 23  in  number 
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§  8.     The  district  Jail  is  an  old  building,  formerly  a 
Sarai,  a  few  hundred  yards  outside  tiie  Delhi  Gate  on  ^e 
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Badarpur  roaiJ.     The  number  of  prisoners   in  it  averages 
about  367  as  shown  from  the  statement  below :— 
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§  9,  The  principal  dispensiiries  in  the  district  are : 
Delhi  city  (3) — Ballabgarh — Sunipat — FarIcU.b5d — Alipur 
and  M&hdrauli.  The  total  expenditure  on  these  for  1878  was 
Be.  16,720/-;  and  94,307  patients  were  treated  of  whom 
1,220  were  in-door  patients. 

§  10.  The  Municipalities  of  the  district,  except  that  of 
the  city  itself  are  all  third  class  and  unimportant ;  they  are 
Sunipat,  Faridfibkd,  Ballabgarh,  Najafgarh.  Their  statistics 
for  1878-79  are  as  follows :— 


NAME. 

Income. 

Closing 
b.knoe  at 
credit. 

Dslhi       

l,60,Bfl2 

2,13,631 

2,16,754 

5,808 

Sunipat 

13,637 

7.272 

B,677 

!^015 

FarfdiUd       

7,583 

3.661 

8.4B5 

388 

Ballabgarh      

6,671 

4.149 

3,515 

877 

Najsfgarh         

4,309 

S.6B0 

2,272 

1,874 

Para  159. 
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§  11.     There  arc  Boards  of  Honorary  Magistrates  at 
Delhi  and  Sunipat. 


§  12.  The  trade  of  the  district  lies  mainly  in  the  city, 
and  as  such  need  not  be  described  at  length  here.  The 
traflSc  on  the  part  of  the  zamlnddrs  and  those  traders  directly 
connected  with  them  is  mainly  in  grain  and  '  gur/  but  there 
is  little  about  it  calling  for  remark.  The  main  lines  are  up 
and  down  the  Grand  Tnmk  Road,  the  Agra  road,  the  Gurgaon 
road  (for  Rewdri  and  Eirozpur  Jhirka)  and  the  Rohtak  road 
for  the  due  west  parts.  A  cross-road  line  of  importance 
comes  into  Sunipat  tahsil  from  Kharkauda  in  Rohtak  goiiTg 
eastward  to  Baghpat,  and  there  is  some  little  traffic  along  the 
Chhaensa  and  Kabulpur  B^gar  line  in  the  south. 


§  13.     The  district  is  more  than  usually  well  provided 
with  means  of  communication.     There  is  a  metalled   road 
running  throughout  the  whole  length  north  and  south — an- 
other metalled  road  running  nearly  due  west  from  Delhi  to- 
ward Rohtak — and  the  Rdjpiitana  railroad  nearly  bisects  the 
country  between  this  and  the  Mathra  road  to  Ballabgarh. 
The  Agra  canal  also  brings  up  stone  and  takes  down  grain, 
to  a  small  extent.     All  these  lines  converge  on  Delhi  and 
form  a  radiating  system  of    communications  on  the    north 
north-west  west  south-west  and  south  which   leaves  little  to 
be  desired.     It  would,  however,  be   good   to   have   a   public 
thoroughfare  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.     Some  of  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  the  country  lies  in  the  cotton,  '  gur,*  and 
grain  carts  of  the  canal  villages   of  Sunipat.      The   cross- 
country lines  of  road  in  that  part  of  the  tahsil  are  often  soft 
and  rutty,  very  often  cut  up  by  wrong-headed  watercourses 
that  seem  to  think  the  more  turns  they  can  take  the  better, 
and  being   on  a  high  level  compared  with  the  long-used  hol- 
lowed out  lanes,  frequently  flo(^  them  more  copiously  than 
the   fields  intended  for  irrigation.     If  on  the  new  line  of  the 
canal  a  good  kacha  road  were  laid  down   on  one  side,  and  if 
country  traffic  were  not  merely  winked  at  but  encouraged 
and  developed  it  would  prove  a  real  and  great  benefit     The 
charge  of  the  repairs  of  the  road  would  rightly  be  chargeable 
to  the  district  funds.     A  list  of  the  principal  roads  with  some 
remarks  on  each  is  given  in  Appendix  IX.     On  the  east  of 
course  the  main  outlet  from  the  district  is  across  the  Jamna 
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at  Delhi  by  the  Railway  Bridge.*  In  Appendix  X  is  given 
a  p)ly metrical  table  of  distances  which  I  compiled  when 
acting  for  a  short  time  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  which  may  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

§  14.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  district  there 
are  12^-  ferries  over  the  Jamn&at  the  following  villages — 
Maimarpur,  and  Dahisra  in  Sunipat  tahsil ;  Burari  and 
Wazirabtid  in  Delhi ;  and  in  Ballabgarh — Okhla,  Jaitpur, 
Karaoli,  Mahabatpur,  Kabfilpur  Khadar,  Majhdoli,  Shahja- 
hclnpur,  and  Chaensa.  At  Maimarpur  and  Chaensa,  bridges 
of  boats  are  annually  made — though,  they  are  broken  up 
during  the  rainy  season.  At  Delhi  itself  the  bridge  has  an 
underway  for  passengers  and  carriage  traffic. 

§  15.     The  income  of  the  past  five  years   for  the  diflfer- 
ent  ferries  is  given  below  : — 


5 


Ferries. 


>Ta  iradrpur... 


2  DahlsrA 


■  •  ■  ■  •  ■ 


3  Diiniri 


4  Wiizirabdd... 


5;0khla 


Jaitpur 


1875-76 


3,700 
825 


205 
2S0 


Kirdoli 


I  ■  •  I 


8  Mahabatpur 

D'Kabiilpur  Khddar 

lOMajhdolI     

1 1  Shdhjalidnpur  . . . 
12Chdensa 


•  ■  •  •  «  I 


315 
465 
350 
500 
720 
860 
200 
9,410 
17,330 


1876-77 


3,600 
665 


210 
170 


1877-78 


3,325 
700 


170 
215 
160 
525 
600 
470 
245 
2,600 


80 
160 


9,630 


260 
470 
250 
550 
520 


495 


355 


2,400 


1878-79 


3,100 
682 


180 
90 


285 
825 
220 
610 
570 
365 
650 
1,595 


1879-80 


2,910 
755 


Average 


3,327 
725 


130 
160 


9.5r>5    8,472 


275 
205 
135 
245 
275 
225 
200 
1,000 


161 

172 


6,515 


261 
336 
223 
466 
537 
883 
810 
3,401 


10,302 


*  On  the  river  Jamnd  there  is  not  much  navigation  :  there  is  a  wood- 
depot  of  small  size  at  (larhi  ^[ehndipur  below  Maimdrpur — and  corn  is  brought 
down  the  river  to  Delhi  sometimes  from  Bogdh,  a  large  villaije  in  the  north  of 
Sunipat,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  worth  speaking  of  in  the  way  of 
river-tiade  and  communication. 

t  There  Ls  beside  those  an  important  ferry  at  JliCmdpur  opp<1site  the  tow-n 
«f  Bdgh})at  between  Maimdi-pur  and  Dahisra,  but  the  management  of  this  is  in 
the  liiinds  of  the  Meerut  District  nuthorities.  The  average  income  for  four 
yciU's  lA  lis.  13,943  ;  it  is  shared  etiually  between  the  two  dLstricts. 
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Table  o  f 
principal  arti- 
cles o£  toll. 


Para  166. 

Western 
Jamni  Canal 
as  a  navigsition 
cbauueL 


The 
Canal. 


Agra 


Para  167. 

Fairs. 


These  ferries  are  almost  always  leased  by  auction ;  tlie 
contractors  take  toll  on  passengei*s  and  traffic  at  rates  the- 
chief  of  which  are  the  following : — 


1. — Each  person    ... 

2. —  „  laden  pony  or  donkey  ... 

3. —  „  pony  or  donkey,  not  laden 

4. — 2  ox  waggon  ... 

5. — Laden  bullock  or  buSalo 

6.-^Bullock  or  buffalo,  not  laden ... 

7. — Camel — laden 

8. —     „     — un-laden       

9. — Riding  horse  ...  

10. — Palki  with  4  kahars 

1 1 . — Sheep  and  goats 

12. — For  opening  a  bridge  to  let  a  vessel  pass 


...     3  pics. 
o 

•  •  •        ^         n 

...  O  ,y 

...     4  annas. 

1  anna. 
...     6  pies. 
...     4  annas. 
...     6  pics. 

1  anna. 
...  12  aimas. 

1  pie. 

8  annas. 


•  •  • 


13. — Ekka,  or  '  bahli '         4      „ 

§  16.  The  Western  Jamnii  Canal  is  not  at  present  navig- 
able, though  the  scheme  for  its  re-alignment  will  among  other 
alterations  make  it  so.  Yet  the  Canal  department  has  done 
a  good  deal  lately  in  the  way  of  bringing  up  materials  for 
the  new  bridges  and  Canal  bungalows,  and  tiiking  do^v^l  to 
the  Delhi  market  the  timber  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  old  line. 

The  Agra  Canal  is  navigable  and  boats  ply  regularly  up 
and  down  it,  but  from  the  official  report  of  the  Executive 
Engineer  in  charge  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  income  from 
navigation  tolls  will  ever  be  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  addi- 
tional capital  required  to  make  the  canal  navigable. 

§  17.  Fairs  in  Europe  are  generally  looked  on  as  origi- 
nated for  purposes  of  trade.  In  India  it  is  not  always  or 
often  so.  These  gatherings  here  have  for  the  most  part  a 
religious  origin,  being  connected  with  some  shrine  or  other 
object  of  religious  veneration.  Then  when  thousands  of 
people  are  collected,  it  is  natural  for  traders  to  come  also, 
finding  special  opportunities  for  selling  their  wares.  In  Delhi, 
however,  there  is  very  little  trading  done  at  the  fairs  which 
are  looked  on  more  as  holiday  gatherings  than  anything  else. 
They  are  indeed  a  great  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  za- 
miudar,  and  though  no  doubt  they  bring  abuses  in  their  train, 
and  are  partly  responsibh^  for  increa.sed  expenditure  and  occa- 
sional thriftlessness,  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  tlie  pleasant  throngs 
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of  holiday  makers  crowding  the  roads  on  their  way  to  them — 
father,  mother,  and  children  all  decked  out  in  their  best 
clothes,  trudging  along  together,  and  a  meny  laugh  now  and 
again  breaking  out  from  parties  here  and  there  as  one  tells 
some  trivial  story  to  beguile  the  way,  ^without  feeling  that 
there  is  much  innocent  artiusement  and  relaxation  possible 
and  often  actually  realised  in  this  way. 

§  18.  A  ILst  is  given  (in.  Appendix  XI)  of  33  faii-s 
which  take  place  periodically  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 
They  differ  of  coui-se  much  in  importance,  and  many  are  of 
purely  local  interest — yd  within  the  narrow  cii*cle  of  two  or 
three  miles  the  advent  of  the  fair-day  Ls  regularly  obsen^cd.; 
and  in  any  matters  concerning  the  zamindar  must  certainly 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  most  important  gatherings 
are  those  at  Bahapur  some  6  miles  south  of  Delhi — ^at  Mah- 
rauli — ^and  at  Sunipat.  The  fair  at  Mahrauli  especially  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  the  Delhi  people.  The  great  one  is  in 
S^wan  and  is  fixed  yearly  by  popular  consent  for  some  week 
in  that  month.  It  is  allied  the  *Paukhci  Meld,'  because 
*  Pankhas '  are  carried  in  procession  on  Wednesday  to  the 
Hindu  temple,  *  Jog  Mtlya,'  aiid  on  Thursday  to  the  shrine  of 
Kutbdin  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a  tolerant  Govern- 
ment allows  a  jagir  of  Rs.  2,000/-  a  year. 

The  fair  at  Bahdpur  occurs  in  Cheyt  on  the  8th  and  9th 
days  of  the  moon,  and  on  the  corresponding  days  in  Asoj. 
This  is  also  a  religious  meeting ;  the  origin  of  its  bx^iilisation 
at  Bahdpur  is  said  to  be  that  a  Raja  in  olden  time  saw  a 
vision  of  the  Goddess  Devi  on  the  spot,  and  forthwith  built 
a  shrine.  Subsequently  to  this,  lliija  Kid.irnath  erected  a 
temple  of  masonry,  and  the  fair  is  said  to  Jiave  been  held 
continuously  since  then. 

The  fair  at  Sunipat  is  held  on  the  11th  day  of  the  Mu- 
harram.  Offerings  of  sweetmeats,  bread,  &c.,  are  made  at 
the  shrme  of  Nasir-ud-dln,*  the  local  saint,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  a  'jihdd*  upon  the  Hindus,  and  to  have  met  with 
a  martyr  s  death. 

*  I  once  heard  an  account  which  made  his  dfath  not  bo  highly  meritorious 
fts  that  of  a  * shaliid '  though  it  WJ18  certiiiiily  unfoitunate.  *'A  Lliijrt  wante<l 
h'\a  horse  and  so  killed  him,"  eidd  my  informant  a  Hiudtj,  who  seeiued  rather  to 
ginidge  uiinei;cK!<ary  a^^cription  of  reli}.aous  merit  in  the  way  of  martyrtlom.  I 
turned  to  ft  Muhammadim  for  explanation.  "Weir'8.udhe  "  it  w  as  partly 
about  a  horae  but  it  wa-s  becauKC  he  wjib  a  *  pir '  too."  And  then  as  if  t*)  give  a 
Roland  for  the  Oliver  just  delivered  on  th»e  other  side  he  added.  "  He  was 
the  first  man  in  India  who  rode  on  hi^i-scs  :  before  his  time  there  were  iioiie, 
and  the  Ii*ijds  used  to  rule  on  Bujjaloti.*'     The  Hindu  wius  silent. 
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PART  Il.—The  Settlement. 
CHAPTER  IX. 


(Introductory)  on  the  previous  Fiscal  adminis- 
tration of  the  District 

§  1.  I  have  not  for  several  reasons  attempted  to  give 
an  account  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Delhi  dis- 
trict. Their  interest  during  several  centuries  is  bound  up 
with  the  histoiy  of  the  city — and  the  history  of  the  city 
during  that  time  is  really  the  history  of  the  Mughal  Empire. 
Such  a  theme  would  be  very  different  from  that  which  in 
writing  this  report  I  have  proposed  for  myself  and  I  there- 
fore make  no  apology  for  putting  it  aside  altogether.  For 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  there  are  books  in 
abundance — histories,  biographies,  and  travels,  in  Persian, 
Urdu,  and  English  enough  to  keep  a  student  w^ell  employed 
for  years.  All  that  will  be  given  here,  is  a  note  on  the  reve- 
nue administration  of  the  district  since  it  came  first  under 
our  influence  and  then  under  our  authority  with  such  refer- 
ence to  the  general  history  of  events  as  may  serve  to  make 
it  intelligible.  Even  this  owing  alike  to  want  of  time  and 
matejials  will  be  but  fragmentary. 

§  2.  On  the  11th  September  1803  the  Mahrattas  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  on  the  Hindan  by  General  Lake  and 
three  days  after  the  English  entered  Delhi  as  the  real 
masters  of  the  Mughal.  The  arrangements  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  King  Shah  Alam  were  "  that  a  speci- 
"fied  portion  of  the  territories  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi 
"  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jamnd  should  be  assigned 
"  as  part  of  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
"  family.  That  these  lands  should  remain  under  charge  of 
"the  Resident  at  Delhi  and  that  the  revenue  should  be 
"  collected  and  justice  should  be  administered  in  the  name 
"  of  his  Majesty  Shc'lh  Alam  under  regulations  to  be  fixed 
"  by  the  British  Goveniment.  That  his  Majesty  should  be 
"  permitted  to  appoint  a  Diwan,  and  other  inferior  officers  to 
"  attend  at  the  office  of  collector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
"taining  and  reporting  to  his  Majesty  the  amount  of  the 
"  revenues  wliich  should  be  received,  and  the  charges  of  col- 
"  lection,  and  of  satisfying  his  Majesty's  mind  that  no  part 
"  of  the  produce  of  the  assigned  territory  was  misappro[)ri- 
"  ated.  That  two  Courts  of  Justice  sliould  be  established  for 
"  the  administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  according 
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"  to  the  Muhammadan  law,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
"  Delhi,  and  of  the  assigned  territory.  That  no  sentences  of 
"  the  Criminal  Courts  extending  to  death  should  be  carried 
"  into  execution  without  the  express  sanction  of  his  Majesty, 
"  to  whom  the  proceedings  in  all  triafi  of  this  description 
"  should  be  reported,  and  that  sentences  of  mutilation  should 
"  be  commuted.  •  That  to  provide  for  the  immediate  wants 
"of  his  Majesty,  and  the  Royal  household,  the  following 
"  sums  should  be  paid  monthly,  in  money  from  the  treasury 
"of  the  resident  at  Delhi,  to  his  Majesty  for  his  private  ex- 
"penses,  sicca  Ms.  60,000/-;  to  the  heir — apparent,  exclu- 
"sive  of  certain  Jdglrs,  sicca  Rs.  10,000/-;  to  a  favourite 
"son  of  his  Majesty,  named  Mirzi  Izzat  Bakhsh,  sicca  Re. 
"  5,000/-;  to  two  other  sons  of  his  Majesty,  sicca  Rs.  1,500/-; 
"to  his  Majesty's  fifty  younger  sons  and  daughters,  sicca 
"  Rs.  10,000/-;  to  Shdh  Nawdz  Khdn,  his  Majesty's  treasurer, 
"  sicca  Rs.  2,500/-;  to  Saiyad  Razi  Khan  British  Agent  at  his 
"Majesty's  Court,  and  related  to  his  Majesty  by  marriage, 
"sicca  Rs.  1,000/-;  total  per  mensem,  sicca  Rs.  90,000/-. 
"  That  if  the  produce  of  the  revenue  of  the  assigned  territory 
"  should  hereafter  admit  of  it,  the  monthly  sum  to  be  ad- 
"  vanced  to  his  Majesty  for  his  private  expenses  might  be 
"  increased  to  one  lakh  of  Rupees.  That  in  addition  to  the 
"sums  specified,  the  sum  of  sicca  Rs.  10,000/-  should 
"  annually  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  on  certain  festivals  agree- 
"  ably  to  ancient  usage."- 

§  3.  The  first  Resident  of  the  Delhi  territory  was  Sir 
David  Ochterlony*  who  was  in  charge  from  1803 — 1806. 
He  had  not  been  a  year  in  office  before  the  city  was  beseiged 
by  Holkar  whose  large  and  well  appointed  anny  was,  as  is 
well  known  successfully  beaten  off  by  a  handfid  of  Europeans 
and  natives  under  the  gallant  leadership  of  their  soldier- 
governor,  until  Lord  Lake  returned.  General  Ochterlony's 
bravery,  however,  was  more  acceptable  to  Government  than 
his  civil  administration,  and  in  1806  he  was  removed  to 
Ludhiana,  then  a  frontier  station.  His  successor,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Seton  from  Bareilly,  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  ami- 
able temperament,  but  wanting  in  self  confidence,  and  in 
practical  energy  of  decision.  He  leaned  much  on  a  stronger 
man  than  himself,  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  on  his  departure 
for  Europe  in  1810  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
Delhi  Resident.  For  nine  years  he  remained  in  it  develop- 
ing that  administrative  experience  and   vigorous   practical 

*  Hirt  name  by  a  cliaracteiistic  uieUithoBis  is  kno^^'u  ainoug  the  natives 
(U3  *  Loui  okhtur.' 
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wisdom  which  afterwards  placed  him  so  high  on  the  roll  of 
Indian  names.  As  a  mere  boy  he  had  in  1809  confronted 
and  successfully  treated  with  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  the  early  charge  of  the  Delhi  residency  was  the  imme- 
diate reward  of  his» brilliantly  self-reliant  management  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Satlaj — "  one  of  the  best  kept  treaties  of 
Indian  History."  In  December  1818  he  entered  the  troubled 
period  of  his  life  by  transfer  to  Haidarabdd  as  Resident,  and 
Ochterlony  returned  for  two  years  with  Henry  Middleton  as 
Collector.  In  1821  Ochterlony  went  to  Rdjputdn^,  and,  after 
an  acting  charge  by  Middleton,  Alexander  Ross  was  ap- 
pointed in  1822  to  the  administration  as  Agent  to  the 
Governor  General.  In  1823  William  Fraser  acted  as  Agent, 
and  then  Charles  Elliot  succeeded  for  a  few  months  when  he 
went  as  Agent  to  Farukhdbdd,  and  Charles  Metcalfe  came 
back  again  as  Resident  with  control  of  R6jputan^,  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  with  Kdbul  and  Lahore.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  memorable  siege  and 
capture  of  Bhartpur.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  Governor  Generals  Council  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke.  The  scandal  that  occurred  in  this  gen- 
tleman's time  is  well  known,  and  also  the  unpopular  but 
courageous  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  Charles  Trevelyan 
then  acting  as  his  Secretary.  The  way  in  which  the  affair 
is  described  in  a  native  accoimt,  perhaps  by  an  intentional 
euphemism,  is  that  "  in  his  time,  Ri^m  Gopdl,  and  others  of  his 
dependants,  made  bribes  nm  high  "  (  '  rishwatsiti,nl  kd  b6zar 
garm  kiy^ ' ).  The  result  was  that  the  Resident  was  re- 
moved. William  Fraser  was  appointed  to  act,  but  was  also 
removed  for  openly  showing  sympathy  with  the  accused. 
Mr.  Hawkins  succeeded  but  as  he  was  not  acceptable  to  tho 
king,  Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  and  remained  there  till 
1832  when  the  Residentship  was  abolished  and  an  Agency 
again  constituted.  Rdjputana  was  made  a  separate  charge, 
leaving  Delhi,  and  the  protected  territory,  and  the  foreign 
relations  still  with  the  local  administration.  William  Fraser, 
however,  was  murdered  in  1835  at  the  instigation,  as  it  was 
proved,  of  the  Nawdb  of  Firozpur,*  who  met  with  condign 
punishment.  Then  came  the  long  administration  of  Thomas 
Metcalfe  reaching  for  18  years  up  to  1853.  During  his  time 
in  accordance  with  the  march  of  political  events,  and  tho 
advance  of  our  border  toward  the  north,  the  Protected  States 
were  put  under  George  Clerk,  afterwards  Sir  G.  Clerk,  at 
Ludhianfi.     Hansi,  Hisvsar  and  Sirsa  still  remained  connect- 

*  For  a  detjiilcd  account  of  thii*,   see  Col.  Sleemau's  "llamblus  of  au 
IndiiUi  official  '•— Vol  2— pp.  209— 2U1. 
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ed  with  Delhi.  In  November  1853  Thomas  T.  Metcalfe 
died,  and  next  month  Simon  Fraser  became  Agent  and  Com- 
missioner. The  tragic  end  of  this  oflScer,  killed  on  the  fatal 
11th  of  May  1857,  is  well  known.  In  September  1857,  when 
Delhi  was  taken,  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner, while  Hissar,  Hansi  and  Sirsa  were  made  into  the 
separate  Commissionership  of  Hissar  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  Brandreth,  with  the  political  charge  of  the  petty 
states  of  Dujdna  and  Lobar 6.  Fataudi  remained  under  the 
Delhi  Commissioner. 

§  4.  The  immediate  charge  of  what  is  now  the  Delhi 
district  was  held  first  by  a  Principal  Assistant,  and  subse- 
quently by  a  Collector  under  the  Resident,  and  Civil  Com- 
missioner. So  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  first  distribution  of 
the  Delhi  territory  was  into  Divisions — an  Assistant  being 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  Division.  At  this  time  Suni- 
pat  formed  part  of  the  Northern  Division  with  head-quarters 
at  Panipat,  *  while  Delhi  and  part  of  Ballabgarh  formed 
the  Central  Division — Gurgaon  and  Rohtak  *  and  the  partis 
round  these  made  up  the  Southern  and  Western  Divisions. 
In  1820  the  Civil  Commissionership  was  abolished  or  chang- 
ed for  a  Deputy  Superintendent  on  Rs.  3,000/-  a  month, 
whose  duties  were  primarily  revenue,  and  about  the  same 
time  Delhi  was  put  under  the  Board  of  Revenue,  North  West 
Provinces. 

§  5.  The  above  tells  something  of  the  men  who,  for 
about  half  a  century,  administered  the  affairs  of  Delhi. 
About  their  administration  the  district  itself  furnishes  little 
information.  The  Delhi  records  were  completely  swept  away 
in  the  mutiny,  and  the  only  way  of  learning  the  district  his- 
tory would  be  to  study  the  side-lights  obtainable .  from  other 
districts  or  to  search  the  records  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 
The  latter  proceeding  would  have  required  a  personal  inves- 
tigation of  some  time,  and  was  absolutely  impossible,  if  I 
had  proper  regard  to  the  pressing  practical  work  of  my 
charge.  The  records  of  Karnal  I  did  look  into  and  made 
some  notes  on.  But  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  here  too 
the  labour  was  not  too  great  for  the  results  obtained.  Such 
as  they  are,  I  note  them  briefly  here, 

§  6.  The  character  of  our  ante-mutiny  Government 
in  Delhi  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  "  patriarchal,"  and  exhi- 
bited fairly  the  usual  features,  good  and  bad,  of  such  an 
administration.     The  abilities   and  the  working  of  the  diffe- 

*  More  detailed  information  on  this  point  will  doubtless  bo  found  in  the 
Settlement  Keporta  of  Kai'ual  and  Ruhtok. 
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rent  officers  appear  to  have  varied  very  greatly,  from  the 
easily  distinguishable  energy  and  practical  wisdom  of  a  John 
Lawrence  down  to  the  haphazard  and  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  some  of  the  younger  assistants  whose  names  it  seems  more 
graceful  not  to  chronicle.*  The  ideas  of  revenue  manage- 
ment seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  very  crude — ^issuing 
in  arbitrary,  not  to  say  unjust,  acts  which  sometimes  called 
down  the  censure  of  superior  authority  in  no  measured  terms. 
The  limits  of  the  respective  powers  of  the  various  grades 
were  not  so  precisely  defined  or  perhaps  so  carefully  observed 
as  is  the  rule  now-a-days.  Thus  in  1832  we  find  a  younger 
brother  writing  to  the  elder  who  is  his  superior  officer  flatly 
refiising  to  carry  out  his  peremptory  orders,  until  the  matter 
is  referred  to  Government.  At  another  time  the  Collector 
who  has  summoned  one  of  the  Skinner  family  as  a  defaulter 
tells  the  Commissioner  he  will  use  coercive  measures  not- 
withstanding his  "  expressed  disapproval."  Somewhat  later 
we  read  of  a  severe  censure  passed  on  the  Collectors  of  the 
Delhi  division  for  their  " cfiscreditable  exhibitions"  and 
"  fancy  proceedings  "  in  revenue  matters ;  while  the  Commis- 
sioner (who  in  1832  was  apparently  rehabilitated)  was  re- 
minded that  he  was  responsible  for  not  allowing  these  to 
continue."f  Still  later  an  incoming  Collector  complains  that 
he  has  taken  charge  of  "  a  very  mis-mamiged  district."  The 
Commissioner  asks  for  particulars  and  is  told  that  the  report 
of  a  native  subordinate  that  "  the  darb&r  of  extorting  bribes 


*  One  gentleman,  finding  (like  so  many  of  us  after  him)  that  the  work  of 
counting  bags  of  rupees  is  not  the  most  pleafiant  of  tasks,  quietly  refused  to 
receive  a  remittance  of  several  lacs  on  its  way  to  his  treasury  from  another 
district)  and  sending  on  one  of  the  multitudinous  sawdrs  who  did  duty,  now 
as  orderlies  and  now  as  revenue  peons,  turned  the  escorting  convoy  back  to  the 
station  whence  it  came.  It  reads  like  poetic  justice  to  learn  th«^  he  had  to 
defray  personally  the  pay  of  the  escort  during  the  days  it  was  employed  in 
carrying  out  his  rather  self -assuming  order. 

t  In  1847  there  is  a  passage  of  arms  between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Collector.  The  former,  who  appears  to  hava  been  a  man  taking  interest  in 
many  matters,  in  passing  through  the  district  in  camp,  called  for  nad  examin- 
ed some  village  accounts  ('  malb4  *)  in  which  he  found  suspicious  or  unwar- 
rantable items,  such  as  Re.  22/-  and  17/-  for  diet  money  of  lanibardan* — Re. 
Ill/-  for  religious  offerings,  &c.  He  sent  the  books  for  enquiry  to  the  Collector 
who  remonstrated  saying  tliat  such  a  proceeding  seemed  hardly  to  fall  within 
the  work  of  a  Commissioner  who  in  fact  should  busy  him*«elf  with  higher 
matters.  Sir  T.  TheophiUis,  however,  did  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  and 
hande<l  it  up  to  the  Revenue  Board,  who,  after  a  further  reference,  supported 
him  cordially  and  reprimanded  the  Collector  in  set  terms. 
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is  in  force "  is  nearly  true — the  criminal*  administration  is 
Biost  neglected  and  most  corrupt" 

§  7.  The  great  idea  indeed  of  successfully  managing 
the  revenue  appears  to  have  been  to  put  strong  pressure  on 
subordinates,  beginning  at  the  Tahslldir,  who  was  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  balances.^  This  pressure  was  passed 
on  to  the  zamind&rs  in  the  shape  of  quartering  '  sawdrs '  on 
the  villages  till  the  revenue  was  paid.  In  1820  the  number 
of  howemen,  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Northern  Division 
alone,  is  given  as  follows : — ^Panipat  135 — Sunipat  31 — Ga- 
naur  5. 

S  8.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that 
complaints  should  come  up  from  time  to  time  that  ''  cultiva- 
tors in  whole  sets  of  villages  are  absconding  en  masse" 
either  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  short  leases  given  them. 
It  was  considered  a  measure  of  relief  to  proclaim  that 
"  Government  would  take  only  iis.  1/-  a  kacha  higSh  in  the 
"  Khddar  lands  and  12  annas  in  the  Bdngar."  These  indul- 
gent rates  give  about  Rs.  4/12/-  and  3/10/-  as  the  incidence 
per  acre !  Reports  of  distressed  villages  (which  were  made 
in  less  parliamentary  language  than  would  be  considered  suit- 
able now-a-days)  mentioned  in  1824  that  '  Chatera  Bahcxdar- 
pur '  (which  has  iust  been  re-assessed  at  Rs.  860/-),  "  paying 
Us.  1,400/-  should  pay  Rs.  500/-"^  "MalbaMazra,  assessed  at 
Rs.  2,180/-,  beats  Chatera  Bahadjffpur  hollow  in  poverty  and 
privation."  Of  Kimashpur,  assessed  at  Rb.  4,130/-,  the  "  za- 
mindars  are  tolerably  intimate  with  poverty  "  ;  while  another 
village,  At&el,  "  has  not  a  tale  to  tell  now-ardays  for  it  is 
deserted ! " 

§  Q.  Some  miscellaneous  facts  may  be  s^ven  which 
throw  light  upon  the  revenue  administration  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  country — all  of  them  are,  I  think,  interest- 
ing and  some  are  very  instructive. 

*  For  some,  perhaps  man}'-,  years  after  we  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  Delhi  territory  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  stolen  property — almost 
invariably  cattle — was  recovered  either  from  the  village  where  it  was  found  or 
that  whence  it  vxu  taken.  This  procedure  though  rough  was  effective,  and  in 
the  later  correspondence  there  are  complaints  of  its  having  been  disallowed. 
I  should  doubt  whether  under  a  good  magistrate  in  the  early  days,  crime  was 
more  prevalent  than  now,  though  to  be  sure  J.  Lawrence  writes  in  1835  that 
it  is  not  many  years  ago  since  Panipat  tahafl  was  attacked  by  Dacoits.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  pitch  of  audacity  has  been  reached  in  modern  daya,  but  w« 
have  lately  had  one  or  two  deliberate  dacoities  which  might  make  the  criminal 
returns  of  the  district  look  bad — while  it  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  years  ago 
since  dacoity  with  murder  was  executed  in  broad  day-light  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  Delhi. 

t  It  required  a  Circular  in  1836  to  stop  the  practice  of  crediting  fines  on 
TahsllddiB  and  other  officials  to  the  yiUage  balances. 
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a.  (1). — In  December  1819  the  Collector  submita  a  report 
on  certain  points  in  the  revenue  system ;  he  rem^ks 
"  that  the  term  '  zamind&ri/  as  used  in  Bengal,  is  inappli- 
" cable  here,  as  there  are  no  single  owners  of  estates;. 
*'  the  tenure  of  each  proprietor  is  limited  to  a  certain 
"specific  spot,  to  a  certain  number  of  bigahs."  This 
account  of  course  describes  well  enoogh  the  bhaiyaeh^r^ 
villages  but  can  not  include  the  pattiasri  tenures ;  there 
may  have  been  no  zamind^i  villages  at  that  time  in  the- 
district,  though  I  should  doubt  it. 

(2). — ^The  assessment  in  the  B&igar  lands  is  described  as  be* 
ing  distributed  either — (1)  by  a  rate  per  bigdh,  (2)  by  a 
rate  on  ploughs,  (3)  by  a  tax  on  cattle,  and  houses.     In 
the  Eh&dar  it  is  said  to  depend  on  the  number  of  big&hs^ 
held  by  each  proprietor*. 

(3). — ^Aatothe  respective  proportions,  of  produce  taken  by 
the  proprietor  and  cultivator,  it  is  said  that  "  in  Buhut 
"  (Bhet)  lands  the  Ryutta  get  one-half;  while  in  Biinjur 
"  the  proportion  is  greater. '  Of  direct  management  of 
**  land  not  under  assessment"  it-  is  said  that  "Qovem- 
"  ment  becoming  proprietor  receives  a  proportion  equal 
"to  what  the  proprietor  would,  had  the  village  been 
"  assessed,  subject  to  the  same  arrangements  with  regard 
"  to  the  quality  of  the  lands/' 

"  Settlements  "  between  proprTetors  and  "Ryutts  "^ 
are  either  in  money  or-kind.     Cash  payments  are  gener- 
ally so  much  on   the  bigah  (bigheri),  and  payments  in- 
kind  are  for  the  most  part  half  and  Half. 

(4). — ^There  we  no  general  pargannah  rates,  it  is  said,  fop 
commuting  grain  rates  into  cash  ;  questions  of  dispute 
a;re  disposed  of  by  arbitration.  The  patw£ri  gets  J  ser 
per  maund  of  the  whole  produce  of  grain.  The  cham^ 
gets  1  ser  as  his  due — ^the  carpei^er  and  smith  1  ser  be* 
tween  them. 

(5). — On  the  important  question^ — can  a  proprietor  ^ject  a 
resident  or  a  *pye-k&5ht*  (pahi  k^ht)  tenant — the  some- 
what curious  answer  is  given  ;  "the  proprietor  can  eject 
''a  'pye-k4sht,'  or  a  resident  tenant,  after  expiration  of 
**  the  teim  for  which  the  village  has  been  assessed.  If 
"  it  is  not  ajBsessed,  he  can  not"'  Supposing  this  to  re- 
present correctly  the  current  impressions  of  the  time  in* 
the  matter  it  is  plain,  (1)  that  there  is  a  connection  be* 
tweeu  the  tenure  and  the  payment  of  revenue  which 
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has  not  in  more  recent  days,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  put 
forward  even  by  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
tenant.  (2)  That  this  means  little  or  nothing,  so  far  as 
regards  the  point  of  permanency  of  tenure,  inasmuch, 
as  will  be  seen  almost  immediately,  the  "  terra  for  which 
the  village  has  been  assessed"  was  invariably  a  very 
short  one — ^three,  five,  or  seven  years.  (3)  That  there 
was  no  material  difference  as  regards  eviction  between 
the  '  pye-kdsht '  and  the   "  resident  tenant" 

(6). — The  principal  crop  in  the  Bfingar  lands  for  the  Kharif 
is  given  as  cotton  ;  in  the  Khddar,  sugarcane.  This  is 
interesting  as  showing  that,  in  the  canal  villages,  the 
sugarcane  crop  must  have  developed  greatly  in  later 
times — ^the  comparative  facility  and  copiousness  of  canal 
irrigation  would  enable  it  to  supplant  the  Khddar  pro- 
duce in  the  market.  The  fact  that  sugarcane  cultivation 
in  Delhi  Khddar  lands  was  greater  formerly  than  at  pre- 
sent is  corroborated  by  other  isolated  facts  which  in 
different  places  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

b.  The  payment  of  fees  to  lambard^rs  as  a  right,  under 
the  name  of  *  mukaddami,*  was  established  as  a  regular  thing 
only  in  1842  as  will  be  presently  seen.  Previous  to  this  the 
disbursements  on  this  account  were  made  on  special  bills  sent 
in  on  each  occasion  and  later  on,  annually.  The  rate  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uniform,  but  averaged  about  3  or 
3  J  per  cent  On  one  occasion,  in  1824,  the  Revenue  Board 
would  seem  to  have  refused  this  as  a  deduction  from  the 
jama,  it  is  not  clear  why ;  and  in  1830,  Hugh  Fraser,  Collec- 
tor of  P6nipat,  wrote  against  giving  the  allowances  at  all, 
saying  that  it  tended  to  make  the  lambard&rs  "stipendiaries  " 
of  Government 

c.  In  1826  statistics  of  some  villages  in  Sunipat  tahsil 
are  given  which  may  be  usefully  compared  with  correspond- 
ing data,  as  obtained  at  the  Regular  Settlement,  1842,  and 
now  during   the  operations  recently  concluded. 


Kbdrif  crops. 


Sug&rcane 
cultivation  has 
declined  in  the 
Khddar — ^in- 
creased in  the 
BdngBT. 


*MukAddami' 
fees  not  regu- 
lar chargeB. 


Statistics  of 
some  Sunipat 
V  illages  as 
compared  vvdth 
theii*  present 
figures. 
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Takkdvi 


Wells  in 
canal  Tillages. 


^^"^ 

.a 

A 

VlLLAOES. 

4 

i 

1 

i 

_• 

1 

6 
1 

1  • 

12 

1 

•5 

41 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Eh 

•5 

Jama 
182: 

02 

1826 

97 

17 

13 

82 

2,636 

2,236 

850 

850 

1.— Pabsari  ...  | 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

877 

749 

0 

704 

1880 

472 

42 

43 

16 

535 

863 

782 

0 

1,025 

2.— ChhidjA   ( 
Tiisafpur  ... ) 

1826 
1842 

41 
0 

15 

0 

10 
0 

4 
0 

26 
0 

1,080 
528 

740 
424 

850 
0 

760 

581 

1880 

198 

49 

28 

7 

148 

523 

508 

0 

680 

1826 

251 

69 

31 

24 

810 

1,944 

1,844 

2,000 

1,900 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,855 

1,212 

0 

1,302 

1880 

880 

131 

111 

74 

1,003 

1,517 

1,272 

0 

2,000 

1826 

164 

25 

10 

10 

121 

2,200 

1,700 

1,180 

800 

4. — Qhay^pur  I 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,112 

1,058 

0 

981 

1880 

340 

88 

46 

39 

182 

1,049 

949 

0 

1,100 

1826 

120 

29 

12 

10 

216 

2,527 

2,291 

1,260 

1,160 

5. — Sunperi  ...  < 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,045 

868 

0 

549 

1880 

606 

77 

69 

49 

338 

1,072 

1,019 

0 

1,150 

1826 

283 

67 

24 

19 

350 

2,014 

1,834 

2,900 

2,500 

6. — Pabnerd  ...  < 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

822 

763 

0 

1,160 

1880 

869 

107 

64 

26 

338 

629 

528 

0 

1,025 

7.— Patti  Brah-j 

1826 

15 

4 

2 

6 

28 

22^0 

240 

400 

200 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

316 

314 

0 

200 

1880 

56 

12 

13 

6 

60 

321 

314 

0 

225 

1826 

840 

154 

68 

44 

850 

6,007 

5,786 

6,741 

4,250 

8.— Begih   ...] 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,734 

3,629 

0 

3,571 

1880 

2,168 

332 

333 

118 

1,784 

3,984 

3,650 

0 

4,800 

1826 

84 

21 

16J 

12 

211 

650 

618 

0 

950 

9.— ChAndanli  ] 

1842 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

853 

645 

^ 

905 

1880 

330 

76 

82 

26 

243 

833 

732 

1 

750 

d.  Takkdvi  appears  to  have  been  given  pretty  frequently, 
and  in  villages  where  now,  alas !  the  spring  level  has  been  so 
raised,  and  the  spring  water  so  spoilt  by  the  canal  irrigation 
and  bad  drainage,  that  wells  would  not  be  attempted,  such 
as,  Barwdsni  and  Mahfpur.  The  latter  now  is  one  of  the 
worst  swamp-villages  in  the  district.  The  amount  given 
generally  was  S>8.  100/-  per  well,  which  it  would  seem  was 
by  way  of  aid  rather  than  as  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement. 
Still  money  went  no  doubt  further  then  than  now.  The 
average  expense  of  sinking  a  well  in  the  Khddar  village  of  FipU 
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Khera  is  given  as  Es.  175/-  in  1843.     It  would  now  be  Es. 
200/-  or  225/-. 

e.  The  remission  of  revenue  on  land,  lost  by  the  za- 
minddr,  and  compensation  for  it  when  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  not  regulated  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  they 
are  now.  In  1842  the  Collector  recommends,  as  proper,  the 
abolition  of  the  10  per  cent  rule  for  diluvion  and  alluvion 
(see  para.  265),  and  thinks  that  in  no  case  should  increase 
be  made,  while  reduction  should  "  not  be  allowed  as  a  right, 
but  as  a  rare  concession."  When  land  is  being  taken  up  for 
the  (^old)  "  Grand  Trunk  Road,"  care  is  to  be  taken  that  "  the 
"  trees  remain  the  property  of  the  zamlnddrs,  as  otherwise 
"  charges  fall  heavily  on  Government"  It  does  not  appear 
whether  remission  of  revenue  or  compensation  was  given 
here  (  1847  ).  Almost  certainly  not  the  latter,  for  the 
modem  theory  of  compensation  which  has  been  crystallised 
under  Act  X,  70  was,  I  believe,  not  developed  then.  Mr. 
TumbuU  on  the  canals,  for  instance,  "  could  not  see  that "  for 
rajbahas  giving  canal-irrigation  "  remissions  were  necessary ; 
"  since  tne  work  is  the  zamlnddrs  own,  and  not  like  a  road." 
As  for  compensation  that  was  not  mentioned.  In  refusing 
(1841)  to  give  anything  to  a  maifiddr  who  has  lost  his  land, 
apparently  by  diluvion,  the  Eoard  of  Revenue  say : — 

"  Government  are  not  responsible  for  a  direct  act  of  God 
"The  reason  why  Government  grant  remission  on  loss  of 
"  Khdlsd  land  is  because  the  man  has  less  land,  and  cannot 
"  pay  so  much  revenue.  The  ma&iid^r  pays  Government  no- 
"  thing  and  can  have  no  claim  on  them  for  anything." 

§  10.  Other  interesting  points  turn  up  from  time  to 
time  on  different  subjects  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
land  revenue  administration.  In  September  1819  (in  which 
year  it  is  incidentally  stated  that  the  Delhi  Canal  was  run- 
ning) the  Commissioner  asks  the  Collector  of  the  northern 
division  if  he  has  any  objection  to  withdraw  a  prohibition 
issued  by  him  against  the  exportation  of  grain  from  his  dis- 
trict In  1820  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor- 
General  forbidding  the  use  of  forced  labour  in  any  way 
either  on  behalf  of  Government  or  private  persons.  So  that 
'  begar '  has  been  spoken  against  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  In  1823  a  revision  of  customs  rules  (apparently 
in  the  towns)  took  place,  and  grain  was  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. In  1824  Government  appears  to  have  resolved  to  grow 
coffee  in  the  plains,  and  to  have  issued  orders  for  the  encour- 
agement of  European  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  directing 
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Taxonalien- 
atioDfi  of  pro- 
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The  roadoees. 


Status  of 
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Para  1Y». 

TahBll 
anrangementB. 


Sunipat. 


the  preservation  of  rights  of  "  khiid  kisht  or  other  cultivators 
"  enjoying  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy."  In  the  same 
year  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  Commissioner  praying  for 
repeal  of  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  sales  and  mortgages  levied 
"  by  an  order  of  Mr.  Wilder,  passed  some  8  years  ago."  The 
policy  of  this  tax  is  supported  by  the  Collector  of  the  day. 
In  1825  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  in  the  Delhi  district  As  early  as  1838  attention  was 
paid  to  '  meteorology/  and  in  1841  18  raingauges  appear  to 
nave  been  imported  to  be  set  up  at  different  stations,  but 
six  years  later  they  are  "  all  found  to  be  wrong,  showing 
less  than  ought  to  be." 

In  1841  milgMz&rs  who  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  road 
fund,  which  then  appears  to  have  been,  in  name  at  least,  a 
voluntary  levy,  must  be  made  to  give  labour  for  the  repair  of 
the  district  roads  at  the  rate  of  1  man  with  a  '  phawar^ '  and 
baJsket  for  every  hundred  rupees  jama  until  the  roads  are  in 
e^ood  order.  These  instructions  were  quoted  with  approval 
by  the  authorities  as  having  been  issued  by  Mr.  Boulderson 
the  Commissioner  of  the  adjoining  division  of  Meerut  some 
years  before. 

In  1838  it  is  noted  that  the  Ballabgarh  B£jl  is  not  an 
independent  chief,  and  so  not  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  ceasing  to  manufacture  salt  The  liberality  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  however,  muted  as  a  matter  of  grace 
what  could  not  be  asked  as  right 

• 

§  11.  The  arrangements  as  to  tahsils  appear  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

As  regards  Sunipat  there  were  at  first  two  tahsils  both 
having  their  head-quarters  at  the  town ;  then  another,  a 
small  one,  with  a  very  poorly  paid  Tahsildir,  was  made  up  at 
Gawaur.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1835  when,  (1) 
Sunipat  Bangar  had  a  Tahsildar  drawing  Kb.  50/-  a  month 
and  the  revenue  was  Ba  2,13,040;  (2)  Sunipat  EMdar:  a  Tah- 
sildir  on  Rs.  50/-  and  revenue  Re.  70,999;  (8)  Gawaur:  aTah- 
slldi^r  on  Rs.  30/-  and  revenue  Rs.  67,444.  (It  is  not  clear  whe- 
ther this  revenue  includes  j&gir  or  not).  In  1836  the  Gawaur 
tahsil  was  incorporated  with  the  Sunipat  EJi^dar,  and  the 
Tahsildars'  pay  was  revised  as  follows  >- 

TahBUdir  BAngar  &i.  175/-. 
TahaUdir  EhiUlar  Sa.  125/-. 

This  administration  continued  till  1851  when  the  two 
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Pdnipat  tahsils  were  made  one  and  the  same  amal^mation 
took  place  in  Sunipat — the  one  tahsil  being  called  Larsauli. 
Larsauli  then  remained,  with  its  205  villages,  in  Kamal  dis- 
trict till  1857  when  it  was  transferred  to  Delhi.  For  Delhi 
the  head-quarters  were  at  first  in  the  city,  then  at  Najaf- 
garh ;  then  there  were  two  tahsils,  one  at  M^hrauli  and  one 
at  Bawani.  The  Baw^nd  tahsil  was  moved  to  Alipur,  and 
after  the  mutiny  to  Delhi.  Mahrauli  was  given  up  and  its 
villages  divided  between  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh.  This  last,  in 
addition  to  the  villages  thus  gained,  included  the  t&j  villages, 
and  those  of  pargannah  Pali-rakal. 

§  12.  The  nature  of  the  early  revenue  arrangements 
has  already  been  described  as  very  summary.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  as  much  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing arrangements  without  considering  whether  those  assess- 
ments were  originally  just  or  not,  or  whether  changed  cir- 
cumstances did  not  make  it  necessary  to  modify  them  materi- 
ally. Of  course  when  a  village  or  a  set  of  villages  broke 
down  entirelj',  and  the  cultivators  absconded  in  a  body,  it  be- 
came obviously  the  only  thing  to  do  to  remodel  and  probably 
to  moderate  the  assessment.  And  in  this  way,  settlement 
operations  were  always  more  or  less  in  progress — the  agree- 
ments being  intended  apparently  to  last  only  for  a  few  years, 
or  until  they  should  break  do^Ti.  If  an  estate  was  fairly 
lucky  the  settlements  made  with  it  appear  to  have  been  in 
Sunipat  as  follows : — 

1. — Before  1817 — ^the  existing  demand. 

2.— From  1817-18  to  1824-25— First  Summary  Set- 
tlement. 

3.— From  1825-26  to  1829-30— An    agreement,   or 

series  of  agree- 
ments, hardly  au- 
thorised enough  to 
be  called  a  Settle- 
ment 

4,— From  1830-31  to  1840-41— Second     Summary 

Settlement. 

5.— From  1841-42  to  1872— Regular  Settlement 
But  in  the  earlier  period  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
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years  noted  as  '  tahsil  khim,'  showing  the  assessment  to  have 
broken  down.* 

§  13.  Under  such  circumstances  farms  naturally  were 
common,  and  when  they  broke  down  direct  management 
had  to  be  resorted  to  with  very  significant  results.  Thus,  in 
1824,  in  an  occasional  report,  48  villages  are  mentioned  as 
held  in  farm-while  ;  in  about  the  same  year,  39  villages  which 
had  been  assessed  at  Rs.  70,005/-,  when  held  under  direct 
management  brought  in  only  Ks.  50,544/-.  In  the  case  of 
nine  villages  the  leases  aggregating  Rs.  32,131/-  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  second  memberf  of  the  Board,  and  the 
'  khdm '  collections  in  the  following  year  reached  only  Rs. 
13,375/- ! 

§  14.  It  would  appear  then  that  up  to  the  regular 
Settlement,  Sunipat  shared  the  misfortunes  of  Panlpat.  The 
summary  assessments  were  equally  harsh — the  measures  taken 
for  realisation  were  equally  oppressive  and  unsuccessful.  In 
fact  in  1839  the  tahsil  was  so  badly  in  debt  to  the  treasury 
that  Government  adopted  the  common  sense  remedy  of  re- 

*  The  village  of  Bidhnaulf,  for  instance,  experienced  the  following  vicissi- 
tudes of  assessment : — 


From  1819-20  to  1822-23  

From  1823-24—1824-25  tahsil  khdm,  average 

From  1825-26—1829-30  

From  1830-31—1832-33  

From  1833-34—1842-43  

From  1843-44—1873-74  


»s.  2,250/-. 
1,774/-. 
2,300/.. 
2,222/-. 
1,905/-. 
1,651/-. 


This  looks  as  though  there  had  been  considerable  over-assessment  at  first  ; 
on  the  other  hand  in  a  village  dose  by,  Bdgru,  a  japid  increase  was  made. 

From  1817-18  to  1825-26  it  paid 

From  1826-27  to  1833-34 

In       1834-35       


ft 


fi 


In       1835-36       

From  1836-87  to  1843-44 
From  1844-45  onward  ... 


i> 


n 


1$ 


,} 


B».  1,651/.. 
1,656/-. 
2,286/.. 
2,857/-. 
8,576/-. 
3,900/-. 


» 


n 


>, 


it 


+  Tliis  was  the  irrepressible  W.  Fraser  whose  doings  mark  him  out  as  a 
man  of  energy  and  uncommon  self-reliance.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  recog- 
nised any  limit  to  his  own  authority  for  he  made,  sanctioned,  and  c  mcelled 
settlements  while  on  tour  in  a  free-handed  way  that  brought  him  under  cen- 
sure more  tlian  once.  There  is  a  nither  amusin:^  minute  by  the  Board  in 
wliich  (the  second  member  himself  being  present)  thej'  record  collectively  their 
grave  di8a])probation  of  Mr.  Fraaer's  proceedings.  This  is  the  m^m  who  was 
murdered  in  1835  by  the  Nawdb  of  Firozpur.  .The  family  of  Fraser  was  better 
kno^^Ti  in  Delhi  territory  tlian  any  in  the  ciirly  days,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
floating  tratlitions  of  various  kinds  about  them.  One  of  them,  Hu^h  Fraser 
I  tb'"k,  lies  buried  in  a  village  grove  at  Kheoi^ 
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pudiating  its  own  exactions  by  striking  off  the  large  balances 
then  existing  which  were  indeed  practically  irrecoverable. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  office,  a  manuscript  report  on 
Panlpat  and  Sunipat,  signed  by  J.  Lawrence,  *  in  which  notes 
are  made  on  each  village  vrith  recommendations  for  new 
assessment.  These  notes  look  like  Mr.  Fraser's  handwriting 
as  seen  in  P^ipat  letters.  From  the  remarks  I  extract  the 
following  as  of  some  interest : — 

"  Soonpat  Bdngur  is  the  finest,  most  populous,  and  best 
cultivated  pargannah  in  the  district  It  contains  97  khilsa 
villages,  «f  which  77  are  irrigated  from  the  canal,  and  the 
greater  part  of  remaining  20  have  more  or  less  irrigation 
n-om  wells.  Water  varies,  on  an  average,  in  depth  from  35 
to  70  feet,  but  most  ot  the  villages  without  the  canal  are  at 
the  junction  of  the  pargannah  with  the  khd,dir  or  low  lands 
and  water  therefore  is  seldom  more  than  35  feet  deep. 
They  could  all  have  the  canal,  but  the  outlay  of  capital  is 
more  than  small  villages  at  a  distance  can  afford,  and  to 
those  adjoining  the  khddar  it  is  not  worth  the  expense. 
Canal  irrigation  is  carried  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent, 
probably  exceeding  half  the  whole  cultivated  area.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  amount  of  irrigation,  every  village 
benefits  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
canal,  the  constant  percolation  from  it  affecting  the  soil  and 
increasing  its  productive  powers  most  surprismgly.  Wells 
to  a  considerable  distance  which  were  formerly  dry  are  now 
amply  supplied  with  water. 

"  There  are  four  descriptions  of  soil  according  to  the 
"revenue  survey,  three  of  which  are  nominal,  or  at  least  to 
"which  no  attention  appears  to  have  ever  been  paid  in 
"  assessing ;  when  land  was  evidently  inferior,  a  lighter  as- 
"  sessment  was,  however,  always  allowed. 

"  The  fourth  is  Bhoor  which  being  wholly  unproductive 
"  is  never  assessed. 

"  The  first  description  is  Bdngar,  or  upland,  of  which  the 
"whole  pargannah,  except  where, it  joins  the  khadir,  or  low 
"  lands,  may  be  said  to  consist  The  soil  is  very  productive, 
"but  tenacious,  and  requires  considerable  plpughing  and 
"  superior  cattle  for  its.  management 

"The  second  is  termed  kh£dar,which,in  this  pargannah,  is 
"  merely  the  land  of  a  village  situated  relatively  rather  lower 
"than  the  rest  of  the  area,  and  on  which  therefore  the 
"  autumnal  rains  remain  a  little  longer  than  usual. 
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Irrigation. 
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"Third  Mutteeanah,  or  mixed,  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sand ;  this  is  the  least  productive. 

"  The  population  of  the  pargannah  bears  a  very  good 
proportion  to  the  area  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  equally 
spread  over  its  surface.  This  circurnstance  and  its  extensive 
irrigation  has  rendered  it  a  perfect  garden.  You  may  ride 
for  miles  and  see  nothing  but  the  most  splendid  cultivation. 
The  STirvey  returns  of  1825  give  an  area  of  1,05,381  acres 
of  culturable  land,  of  which  69,G92  acres  was  then  cultivat- 
ed. Irrigation  from  the  canal  has  since  probably  doubled 
and  of  course  the  cultivation  has  greatly  lincreased..  The 
revenue  of  Soonpat  Bangur  for  1243,  Fasll,  fts.  2,57,549/9/-, 
which  gives  the  acreage  rate  of  M&,  2/0/7 J  and  Rs.  2/15/2 
on  the  then  cultivated  land.  With  reference  to  its  mdl- 
goozdree  area,  it  is  the  highest  assessed  pargannah  in  the 
district ;  with  regard  to  its  resources,  or  its  cultivation,  the 
lowest.*' 

It  will  be  noted  how  prosperous  the  condition  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  (1836).  I  do  not 
know  what  was  done  on  these  notes,  but  if  my  supposition 
is  right,  that  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Fraser,  they  would  be 
the  basis  of  those  proposals  of  his  which  were  disallowed  by 
Government  and  which  were  superseded  by  Mr.  Edmonstone's 
Settlement  of  1842. 

§  15.  That  settlement  gave  a  reduction  in  the  Bangar 
of  g«.  2,949/-,  and  in  the  Khddar  of  Rs.  19,701/-,  on  the 
regular  Government  demand.  The  payments,  however,  on 
the  cesses  and  police  were  increased — m  the  Bangar  by  E*. 
10,051/-,  in  the  Khddar  by  Ks.  4,908.  So  that  the  net  re- 
sult on  the  whole  tahsii  was  a  reduction  of  Rs.  7,751/-  as 
shown  below : — 
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f  Former 
Sunipat  Bdngar  I  Regular  S^- 

(      Uement  ... 

(  Former 
„         Khildar  I  Regular  Set- 
(      tlemcnt  ... 

Jama. 

Lam- 

bar- 

dari. 

Road. 

1 
Police. 

TOTAU 

lUi    Finan- 
cial Results. 

2,52,131 
2,49,182 
1,27,801 
1,08,040 

11,593 

12,462 

5,545 

5,394 

2,618 
1,135 

•  •  ft 

6,664 

•  •  • 

3,924 

2,63,724 
2,70,826 
1,33,346 
l,18i493 

Change  ON  Total  Tahsil     ... 

-22,710 

+  718 

+  3,763 

+  10,488 

-  7,751 
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Mr.  Edmonstone  considered  these  reductions  necessary  ; 
'*it  was  ascertained,"  says  he,  speaking  more  particularly  of 
the  KhaSar,  "  that  the  greatest  difficulty  had  been  invariably 
"  experienced  in  realizing  the  demands  of  Government,  that 
"notwithstanding  strenuous  avd  icell  sustahied  effo}is,  the 
"  district  officers  and  their  subordinates  had  been  baffled,  and 
"  that  balances  had  been  frequent  and  large." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  strenuousness  and  sustained 
character  of  the  efforts  in  question  ;  their  very  summary  pro- 
cedure, however,  only  the  more  forcibly  strengthens  the 
Settlement  Officer's  opinion ;  for,  if  such  almost  unlimited 
authority,  harshly  exercised,  could  not  stave  off  balances,  it 
waa  clear  that  relief  must  be  given. 

Relief,  however,  was  sufficiently  given  only  in  the  Kh&- 
dar — ^the  assessment  there  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  for 
which  there  are  special  reasons,  was  moderate,  and  its  results 
has  been  a  succevss.  The  B4ngar  assessment  was,  it  seems  to 
me,  writing  thirty  years  after  the  event,  too  high — that  is  for 
a  continuance.  The  soil  then  must  have  been  still  in  its 
first  burst  of  glorious  fruitfulness  under  canal  irrigation. 
The  sight  of  a  good  BAngar  village  then  must  indeed  have 
been  one  to  inspire  confidence — ^the  '  shoi"  *  was  a  very  imper- 
fectly understood  evil  (we  hardly  understand  it  even  yet) ; 
and  its  power  of  expansion  could  not  be  foreseen.  So  the 
heavy  rates  of  S«.  3/2/-  and  8a  1/10/-  were  levied  on  the  *nahri' 
and  'h&T&nl*  lands  with  confidence,  and  the  Settlement 
Officer  was  able  to  predict  "  a  speedy  and  perfect  restoration 
of  the  pargannah  (BAngar)  to  that  state  of  prosperity  which 
has  hitherto  distinguished  it" 

These  expectations  were  partly  realized.  The  palmy 
days  of  the  Bfingar  were  probably  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
regular  settlement.  Enonnous  irrigation  was  carried  on,  and 
as  yet  it  had  not  made  its  slowly  but  surely  working  result 
felt.  As  years  went  on,  however,  the  calamity  became  appa- 
rent, and  the  series  of  reductions  began  which  in  all  amount 
to  nearly  23,000  rupees.*     In  detail  they  are  as  follows  : — 


*  There  waB  a  recovery  in  1872  of  1,048  rupeep,  levied  on  some  *Bhor* 
land  in  thAnii  khuid,  renovated  by  cniial -silting — a  most  interesting  and  pretty 
Buccessful  exx>crimeutw  The  jama,  by  the  way,  put  on  thia  land  seema  some- 
what severe. 
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last  settlement 
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Tear. 

No.  of  villages. 

Amount. 

1856 

2 

3,380    0    0 

1858 

2 

1,663    8    0 

1859 

26 

13,266    0    0 

1860 

5 

4,649     0    0 

4  years 

35 

22,958    8    0 

After  this  there  were  no  more  reductions,  doubtless  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  settlement  term  was  drawing  near. 
Meanwhile  the  Khadar  was  going  on  favourably :  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  throughout  the  thirty  years  of  settle- 
ment its  development  has  been  steady  and  decided.  Like 
the  "happy  country"  of  classic  reference  its  annals  are  a 
blank— -or  ne^uly  so ;  the  total  balances  being  Re.  2,942 — an 
insignificant  amount  which  remained  unpaid  on  the  one  or 
two  villages  which  by  some  oversight  had  remained  heavily 
burdened,  and  even  these  came  short  only  in  the  bad  years, 
1860-63.  The  balances  in  the  Bingar  too  were  very  insig- 
nificant Rs.  1,456/-  but  there  was  an  ever  increasing  and 
much  more  destnictive  loss  than  that  of  money  going  on, 
the  effect  of  which  is  only  now  seen.  The  results  of  the 
settlement  working  may  thus  be  summed  up.  For  the  Ban- 
gar,  bad — ^because  the  ground  and  the  men  cultivating  it  are 
not  in  so  good  condition  as  at  the  beginning.  For  the 
Khddar,  good — because  the  ground  is  not  injured,  nay  in  some 
respects  better,  and  the  men  too  are  better  off  now  than  ia 
1842. 

J^  16.  In  the  Central  division  there  was  a  settlement 
.r.  J.  H.  Taylor  which  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
reporting  the  regular  settlement  of  1844,  but  I  do  not  know 
in  what  year  this  was  made.  The  arrangements  would  seem 
to  have  been  slightly  more  permanent  than  in  Sunipat,  but 
the  number  of  farms  shows  that  the  zaminddrs  were  not 
happy  under  them.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  in  his  report  of  1844 
says: — 
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"Of  346  villages,  the  engagements  of  214  are  made 
with  the  proprietors,  and  132  with  farmers;  of  these  latter 
all  but  40,  which  continue  until  the  end  of  settlement,  will 
gradually,  during  the  next  8  years,  revert  to  the  owners. 
The  number  of  farming  leases  is  no  doubt  an  evil,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  unavoidable  one.  The  practice 
seems  always  to  have  prevailed  in  the  district  to  a  great 
extent.  Indeed,  I  believe,  there  have  always  been  more 
farming  leases  here,  than  in  all  other  districts  of  the  divi- 
sion put  together."* 

The  assessment  he  reported  for  these  346  villages  was 
Rs.  3,57,852  being  a  decrease  of  Rs.  36,984  or  nearly  10  per  cent, 
on  Mr.  Taylor  s  jama  of  Rs.  3,94,836 ;  and  the  incidence  per  cul- 
tivated acre  of  the  revised  amount  was  Rs.  2/0/9.  That  of 
the  southern  pargannah,  which  included  the  hilly  villages 
near  Mahrauli,  was  Rs.  1/11/7,  as  against  Rs.  2/5/5.  In  com- 
paring these  results  with  the  present  tahsil  the  partial  diflFer- 
ence  m  limits  must  be  remembered. 

§  17.     This  relief  was  considerable  and   doubtless  was 
•  necessary,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  strong 
terms  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  spoken   of. 
The  report  says : — 

"  In  a  flourishing  pargannah  on  this  side  the  river,  we  have 
"  no  large  zamindir  with  his  lac  or  two  lacs  of  annual  income, 
"  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  thousands  of  small  proprie- 
"  tors  each  with  his  brood  mare,  his  buffaloes,  his  oxen,  in 
"  short,  with  every  thing  that  marks  a  comfortable  position 
**  in  life.  In  no  part  of  the  Western  Provinces,  of  which  I 
"  have  had  experience,  are  the  tenures  so  complete  and  so 
"well  recognized  as  here  no  districts  where  the  ancient 
"  village  communities  are  in  such  excellent  preservation,  or 
"  where  the  practice  of  our  civil  courts  has  hitherto  done  so 
*'  little  harm." 

The  "  brood  mare  "  certainly  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  districts  in  the  Punjab,  but  it  is  not  com- 
monly found  in  Delhi  at  present. 

§  18.  Since  settlement  there  is  not  much  to  record  of 
this  part  of  the  district.  Since  the  mutiny  the  balances  have 
been  Rs.  56,381/-,  the  suspensions  Rs.  99,782/-,  and  the  re- 
missions Rb.  21,368/-,  giving  for  the  yearly  average,  as  per- 
centages on  the  annual  demand,  balances  1'6  per  cent,  suspen- 
sions 17,  and  remissions  '4  per  cent. 

*  There  is  a  Nnlllage  in  this  tahsil  said  to  have  been  sold  up  for  a  balance 
of  lo^  than  ten  rupees !    The  farmer  himself  bought  it. 
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The  number  of  sales  of  land  also  in  this  tahsil  is  given 
for  the  14  years  1861-74,  taken  in  two  sets  of  seven  years. 
[The  figures  of  sales  and  mortgages  for  the  whole  district 
will  be  found  in  appendices  XII  and  XIII  respectively.] . 


PARTICULARS. 


Number  of  sales    


Area 
Jama 


>  •         •  •  ■         ••  ■ 
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Price  paid 

Average  per  acre    

Price  per  rupee  of  jama 


Ist  Beven 

years  (1S61- 

67). 


89 

6,338    0    0 

9,785    0    0 

81,970    0    0 

12  14  11 

8    6    0 


Ilnd  seven  years 
(1868-74). 


14  years  (1861. 
74). 


97 

8,405    0  0 

4,561    0  0 

1,11,442    0  0 

82  11  8 

24    6  11 


186 

9,743    0  0 

14,346    0  0 

1,93,412    0  0 

♦19  13  7 

13    7  9 


Before  the  mutiny,  under  an  authority  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained here,  reductions  were  given  to  the  amount  of  Ma. 
3,874/-,  and  after  the  mutiny  it  was  considered  necessary  fur- 
ther to  give  relief  in  certain  villages,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebel  Nawdb  of  Jhajjar. 
lUi  Bansi  L41,  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  was  deputed  for 
the  work ;  and  I  a^ee  with  Mr.  Wood's  notes,  recorded  in 
several  places  in  the  Village  Assessment  Books,  in  thinking 
that  he  "  overdid "  it  in  not  a  few  villages.  The  amount 
thus  remitted  was  Rs.  7,541/-,  which,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
above-mentioned,  gives  Rb.  11,415/-  as  the  total  amount  re- 
duced since  settlement. 

§  19.  Of  Ballabgarh,  126  villages  belonged  to  the 
R&ji  of  Ballabgarh  and  first  came  into  our  hands  after 
the  mutiny.  The  first  settlement  of  these  was  made  for  Rb. 
1,55,701/-  for  one  year :  then  came  a  second  of  3  years  at  Re. 
1,21,440/-  ;  and  then  one  for  seven  years  at  Ra.  99,212/-.  In 
a  manuscript  report  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Delhi,  of  1861  it  is  said  :— 

"  The  pargannah  came  under  attachment  in  September 
"  1857.  Notwithstanding  rebellion  abroad,  and  the  agitation 
"  and  turmoil  around  Delhi,  agriculture  went  on  with  charac- 


*  Average  of  4  years  ending  1876  is  Sa.  47/10/11. 
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*'  teristic  indifference  to  political  strife,  and  the  crops  sown  in 
"  June  and  July  of  1857  were  peacefully  reaped  in  October. 
"What  is  more,  the  heavy  instalment  of  revenue  of  the 
"  deposed  chieftain  was  promptly  paid  up  to  the  last  pie.  A 
"  Summary  Settlement  was  at  once  made  upon  the  average 
"of  10  years*  revenue  collections  according  to  the  Rajas 
"accounts  on  a  total  of  Bs.  1,68,151/8/0."  This  jama  refer- 
red to  134  villages,  8  of  which  had  been  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Qurgaon  and  Bulandshahar. 

Mr.  Cooper  goes  on  to  observe : — 

"  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  late  chief's  coUec- 
"  tions  were  very  heavy.  In  the  year  1855  he  had  absolutely 
"  laid  a  tax  of  Ka  1,97,000/-.  The  usual  consequence  ensu- 
"  ed  ;  half  the  villagers  deserted,  and  the  enraged  chieftain 
"  rack-rented  the  remainder. 

"  The  smallest  amount  in  a  very  bad  season  was  Rs. 
"  1,26,000/-.  In  such  a  year  one-half  would,  under  our  sys- 
"  tem,  have  been  collected.  The  assessment  now  sanctioned 
"  is  Kb.  1,29,849/-.     The  calculations  were  thus : — 


"  Five  years  average       1,60,355 

"12  years        do.    

.     1,75,558 

"  Summary  Settlement 

.     1,69,538 

"By  rates         

.     1,52,502 

"  Extra  Assistant's  proposals  .. 

.     1,52,912 

"  Revised  and  sanctioned 

.     1,29,859 

"  The  reduction  on  the  Summary  Settlement  amounts 
"  to  nearly  Rb.  40,000/-.  The  result  is  a  happy  mean  be- 
"tween  the  heavily  assessed  southern  pargannah  and  the 
"  very  light  rates  of  the  adjoining  pargannah  Gurgaon." 

The  seven  years  settlement  was  made  by  Bansi  UA. 

The  other  8  villages,  now  first  regularly  settled,  were 
jdglrs. 

Of  the  148  villages  of  regular  settlement  Mr.  Wood 
gives  the  summary  jama  as Rs.  1,06,380/- 


According  to  No.  2  village  statements 

As  the  jama  stood  before  the  mutiny 

The  demand  now  before  revision    ... 

After  the  mutiny  a  reduction  of    ... 
been  given. 


f} 


if 


if 


f» 


95,823/- 
94,039/- 
92,829/- 
2,226/-  had 


.Thel48vil- 
lagci)  of  Regu- 
lar Settlement 
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Among  these  149  villages  must  be  reckoned  those  of 
the  par^nnah  P&li-P&kal.  This  pargannah  (see  printed 
report  of  about  1841  by  G.  Barnes)  was  at  the  conquest  of 
Delhi  given  "  by  General  Lord  Lake  to  the  Rija  of  Ballab- 
"  garh,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  police 
"  establishment  to  patrol  the  road  between  Delhi  and  Pulwul, 
"  which  at  that  time  was  lined  on  either  side  by  dense  jungle, 
"  and  infested  with  thieves.  The  original  grant  was  simply 
for  life ;  but  on  the  application  of  the  Resident  of  Delhi, 
the  pargannah  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Ballab- 
garh  family  till  the  death  of  Konwar  Bftj  Singh  in  1832, 
"A.D. 

"  On  its  lapse,  the  pargannah  comprised  43  villages,  of 
"  which  18  were  entirely  removed  from  the  main  body  of  the 
''pargannah,  and  occupied  isolated  situations  within  the 
"  limits  of  the  adjacent  divisions." 

Twenty  five  of  the  old  set  were  kept  in  the  pargannah  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  together  with  two  from  Sohna,*  while  the  othera 
were  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  pargannahs.  Mr. 
Barnes^  in  the  report  referred  to,  gives  a  concise  and  graphic 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  district  It 
would  seem  that  the  Summaiy  Settlement  here  was  made 
in  1832,  and  that  W.  Fraser,  Commissioner  of  Delhi  in  1834, 
made  a  settlement  for  20  years.  Mr.  Barnes's  revision  thus 
broke  in  half-way  on  this  term.  The  jama  assessed  by  him 
was  ]^.  25,304/-,  being  a  reduction  of  fie.  5,380/-  on  Mr. 
Fraser's  settlement. 

§  20.  Of  this  tahsil  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
previous  assessment,  though  unequal  in  incidence  in  different 
parts,  was,  in  1872,  when  revision  began,  decidedly  light 

§  21.  The  collections  of  revenue  for  the  district  under 
the  settlements  now  revised  were,  for  1877-78  (the  last 
year  in  which  the  old  arrangements  remained  in  their  entire- 
ty), as  follows : — 

*  This  makes  27  :  the  names  of  these  were  : — 

SaLrauna— Sarohi— Kheri—Gujar— Nagla    Jogydn— Zakupur^Kamer&h 
— FiioBpur— AllAwalpur-^Pdli— Majesar — M&dalpur — Bljupur— Oli — Khori 
JamAlpur— PAkal— P/iotah— Dhauj— Gotra  Mohabbatdbkd— BAjri— Tikri  Khe. 
rah — Mingar— Kot— SuliflLbri — Alampur~Nurpurdhiuna£pur^Kharkhar^ 
— Ranhera. 
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CoUections, 


m 

0) 

Fluctuating  and 
miscellaneous 
revenue. 

• 
OQ 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

• 

1 

8,80,170 

12,940 

59,308 

34,595 

33,549 

2,03,653 

12,24,115 

%'he  Collections  under  excise  and  stamps  are  added  to 
snow  the  relative  importance  of  the  land  revenue. 

§  22.  I  add  here,  as  the  fittest,  though  not  altogether 
a  fitting  place,  sc»ne  notes  on  the  state  of  the  district  during 
the  troubled  time  of  the  m^utiny.  As  early  as  1855  two  years 
before  the  out-break,  a -seditious  pamphlet  was  published  in 
Delhi  called  *  Risdla  Jehad,'  directly  preaching  a  religious 
war  against  the  infidels  who  held  the  country.     It  was  sup- 

Sosed  to  have  been  written  about  1828  by  one  Maulavi 
[uhammad  Ismail  a  Wah^bi,  and  about  1850  was  translated 
into  Hindi  Seditious  placards,  later  on,  were  posted  in 
various  placea  of  the  city. 

When  the  actual  rising  took  place  at  Delhi  on  the  11th 
May,  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Agra 
division,  G.  F.  Harvey,  Esquire,  who  had  been  Commissioner 
for  a  short  time"  in  Delhi  some  years  before,  telling  of  the 
out-break  and  protesting  his  helplessness.  In  the  city,  how- 
ever, everything  was  done  in  his  name,  and  orders  were  issued 
to  the  zamindirs  of  the  district  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
The  papers  in  the  printed  volume  of  the  trial  of 'the  king 
give  a  lively  idea  of  the  burlesque  of  order  and  government 
that  went  on  in  the  imperial  city  of  the  Moghuls  between 
May  and  September  1857.  The  king  was  nominally  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  was  treated  with  reverence  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  and  amused  himself  with  recording  his  signature,  and 
occasionally  short  autograph  orders,  on  the  numerous  petitions 
presented,  but  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 
Complaints  are  not  long  wanting  of  their  violence  and  unruli- 
ness ;  the  bany&  is  indignant  atthesummary  appropriation  of  his 
goods  going  on,  and  compares  the  present  administratipn 
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unfavourably  with  that  of  the  '  kafirs/  who,  however  wretched 
they  were-  in  reMgion,  respected  the  rights  of  property.  The 
zamlndars  of  some  village  outside,  having  attacked  and  been 
beaten  off  by  their  neighbours  with  whom  they  have  had  a 
long  standing  grudge,  write  in  fulsome  terms  congratulating 
the  king  in  the  massacre  of  the  hateful  English,  protesting 
their  fervent  loyalty,  and  praying  for  punishment  on  their 
temporarily  successfiil  rivals.  The  king  writes  '  let  the  Mirza 
see  to  this,'  and  a  foraging  party  soon  after  visits  both  villages, 
to  the  gain  probably  of  neither.  Grain  carts  coming  into 
the  city  are  not  unfrequently  seized  by  regiments  on  their 
own  account,  and  when  enquiry  is  made  they  protest  they 
must  do  something  of  the  kind  as  they  do  not  get  their  pay. 
This  last  fact  is  one  which,  as  time  goes  on,  assumes  an  un- 
comfortable prominence  and  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
imperial  dignity  to  stoop  to  such  unpopular  exactions  as  a 
compulsory  loan.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  followed  by 
more  complaints  from  the  banyi,  who  in  return  gets  threaten- 
ed with  bodily  penalties  and  so  matters  go  on  ;  the  mutineers 
are  scarcely  loyal  to  the  'emperor,'  they  quarrel  among 
themselves  for  the  best  quarters,  get  little  or  no  regular 
pay,  but  recoup  themselves  by  plundering  any  person  who 
seems  weak  enough  to  invite  it  and  wealthy  enough  to  be 
worth  it.  As  regards  matters  outside,  the  Rdj  i  of  Ballabgsurh 
trims  to  secure  himself  on  both  sides,  but  is  hopelessly  con- 
victed of  collusion  with  the  king  by  letters  under  his  own 
seal  protesting  his  respectful  loyalty  to  the  Muhammadan, 
and  his  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  English — so  much  so  that  a 
*  man  he  had  in  his  own  service  belonging  to  the  detested 
race  he  will  not  retain  any  longer  near  him/*  The  Naw^b 
of  Jhajjar  is  as  bad  or  worse,  and  the  zan^indars  throughout 
the  district  fall  into-  lawless  habits  of  attacking  their  neigh- 
bours, and  plundering  travellers. 

§  23.  Yet  there  are  brfght  exceptions  of  men  who, 
moved  by  loyalty  to  our  government,  or  pity  for  individuals, 
did  good  service  in  the  way  of  protecting  and  concealing 
fugitive  Europeans  and  helping  them  on  their  way  to  safe  places. 
A  nst  of  rewards  given  for  such  work  is  noted  in  Appendix  XIV, 
but  a  few  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  most  illustri- 
ous instance  of  hardly-tried  loyalty  in  the  district  perhaps 
was  that  of  Hidiyat  AH,  a  Risafddr  in  the  native  army,  on 

*  Thi0  I  fancy  must  allude  to  a  European  called  'Masters'  or  some  tuoh 
name  who  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  RAj&'s  palace— noi?  th«  polio* 
rest  house.     But  I  have  not  seen-  this-in  print, 
t 
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leave  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  This  gallant  fellow*  took 
in,  fed,  quartered,  and,  for  more  than  a  week,  protected  a  band 
of  European  fugitives  some  thirty  in  number,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Ford  the  collector  of  Gurgaon.  To  do  this  within 
forty  miles  of  the  centre  of  rebellion  and  within  reach  of 
two  days  easy  march  of  the  mutineers'  Cavalry  at  Delhi, 
showed  an  unswerving  loyalty  which  was  conspicuously  no- 
ted at  the  time,  and  generously  rewarded  after  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  order.  Government  presented  the  Risaldar  with 
a  dress  of  honour  and  splendidly  engraved  and  jewelled 
sword  valued  at  Ra.  1,000/-,  and  also  gave  him  the  perpetual 
j&gir  of  his  village,  Mohina,  which  is  assessed  at  Ks.  5,450. 

§  24.  Another  instance  of  courageous  humanity,  which 
was  no  doubt  founded  on,  and  intensified  by,  a  personal  liking 
for  the  officer  concerned,  was  the  help  given  by  the  zamindars 
of  Isdpur,  or  Ishakptir,  in  the  Delhi  Dibar,  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  Mr.'  Nunn,  Assistant  Patrol  in  the  Customs 
Department.  For  three  months  the  zamindars  of  the  village 
hid  them  in  their  houses  and  fed  them  on  their  own  food — 
this  notwithstanding  the  known  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Naw6b  of  Jhajjar  in  whose  territory  Is&pdr  then  was.  The 
reward  h^e  was  10  biswas  (  or  half)  of  the  village  Bdlkargarh 
adjoining,  whose  zamind&rs  had  set  fire  to  a  Government 
bungalow,  and  were  punished  accordingly.  Besides  this  Rs. 
200/-  inam  was  granted  out  of  the  jama  of  Bakargarh, 
and  a  pension  of  Rs.  100/-  each  given  to  the  four  lambarddrs. 
One  of  them  has  now  been  made  a  zaildar  (Khushdli  or 
Khushi  Ram.) 

§  25.  Other  cases  of  services  more  or  less  meritorious 
were  those  of  Bhtire  Khdn  of  Kal^li  Bagh,  who  helped  and 
sheltered  Sir  John  Metcalfe  in  his  flight  to  Jaipur  ;  the  za- 

*Tbe  account  locally  given  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Collector  of 
Ourgdon  and  other  persons  of  consequence,  as  f  ugiUves  is  very  graphic,  and  has 
no  doubt  had  some  picturesqueness  added  to  it  during  the  lapse  of  the  twenty 
yevs  since  the  occurrence  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  begins  some- 
what in  this  fashion  : — 

"  It  was  just  about  noon,  and  the  RisaldAr  S4hib  was  taking  a  nap,  when 
**  one  of  his  men  came  and  woke  him  saying. — ''there  is  a  '  gor4 '  standing 
"  at  some  distance  from  the  village  under  a  tree,  his  head  bare,  and  his  clothes 
"  dirty,  and  he  has  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  he  makes  signs."  The  Risald&r 
'*  S&hib  got  up  at  ouce  and  went  out,  and  found  that  this  was  a  scout  sent  out 
**  by  the  fugitive  party  to  see  if  they  might  come  into  the  village,  Ac.,  &c. 

This  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  fai^t,  for  the  Europeans  were  not  badly 
provided  with  arms,  and  were  not  so  destitute  as  is  here  said.  They  had  tried 
the  Chhaensa  f  eny  in  vain  as  they  were  menaced  by  mutineers  on  the  other  side 
and  the  lUjput  villagers  on  this  side  were  also  diaafifected  and  obstructive. 
They  were  recommended  to  come  back  to  Mohina  by  N^&yan  Singh  a  trooper  of, 
X  thrnkj  the  12th  Irregular  Cavalry. 
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minders  of  Bohat  who  sheltered  and  heTped  on  their  way  to 
Eamal  a  comnany  of  English  fugitives,  and  the  Kaildna  men 
higher  up  who  did  the  same  good  offica  In  a  garden  at 
Kail&na  is  the  grave  of  a  little  child  of  Captain  Fraser,  Bengal 
Engineer's,  who  died  during  that  terrible  flight  in  the  May 
heat  On  the  eastern  side  there  are  sadly  interesting  traces 
of  another  party  who  must  have  escaped  one  by  one  from  the 
flagstaflf-tower  on  the  11th.  The  first  place  marked  is  Pallah, 
in  the  Delhi  tahsil,  some  15  miles  north-east  of  the  city,  where 
Mrs.  Peile  travelling  by  herself  alone,  and  apparently  on  foot, 

fot  shelter,  protection  and  assistance  on  her  way  north.  Per- 
aps  here  or  a  little  further  away  she  met  her  wounded  husband. 
Lieutenant  F.  Peile  of  (I  think  then)  the  38th  Light  Infantry, 
and  together  with  Dr.  .and  Mrs.  Wood,  and  Major  Patterson, 
they  got  help  from  Hardi^,  a  lambarddr  of  Murshidpur,  taking 
them  on  to  Larsauli  whence  they  must  have  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Kam&l.  The  lambard&r  has  a  certificate  from  Captam 
Peile  dated  Delhi,  January  1867. 

§  26.  Yet  on  the  whole,  of  course,  the  dark  side  pre- 
dominated. The  district  generally  appears  to  have  been 
mutinous,  and  certainly  got  sharply  punished.  The  GAjar 
chaukidiLrs  of  Chandrawal  burnt  the  civil  station,  and  the 
hill  G6jars  broke  out  thieving,  plundering,  and,  wherever 
they  could,  burning  Government  property.  For  a  time  disorder 
was  rampant  But  it  was  very  short  lived;  all  the  north 
part  of  the  district  was  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the 
camp  on  *  the  Ridge ',  and  supplies  were  obtained  through 
friendly  zamindars  without  much  difl&culty.  Nothing  is 
more  surprising  in  a  small  way,  among  the  big  events  of  that 
time,  than  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  things  were 
settled  again  after  the  fall  of  Delhi.  The  revenue  due  in 
June  185/  was  partially  collected,  and  that  due  in  December 
in  full.  This  re-establishment  of  order  it  may  be  imagined 
was  not  eflfected  without  sharp  measures.  The  special  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  summary  punishment  of  oflfenders 
convicted  2,025  persons,  acquitting  1,281.  Of  the  convicts, 
392  were  hanged,  57  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment, 
and  many  more  to  imprisonment  for  shorter  terras.  Nor  can 
these  figures  be  thought  to  show  all  the  punishment  inflicted. 
The  official  report  itself  says. — *  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  all 
that  may  have  been  done  during  that  period  of  excitement '. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  though  hardly  anything  could  be 
too  severe  a  retribution  for  the  mabolical  acts  of  cruelty  that 
we  read  of,  or  hear  of,  as  having  been  perpetrated  by  the 
mutineers  and  their  sympathisers,  the  Delhi  district  received 
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a  lesson  which  will  never  be  forgotten.*  As  before  quoted, 
'the  agrestic  population  had  been  taught  to  know  their 
masters/  while  the  city  retained  only  one-fourth  of  its  former 
population.  The  king  himself,  as  is  well  known,  was  tried  by 
,a  special  commission  in  his  own  Hall  of  audience,  and  was 
convicted  of  rebellion  against  the  British  Government  and  of 
being  accessory  to  'the  slaughter  of  49  christians,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  within  his  palace-walls/  In.  January 
1858  a  general  disarming  of  the  people  took  place;  penal 
fines  were  levied  from  offending  villages,  and  the  political 
punishment  was  pronounced  of  transfer  to  the  Punjab.  By 
Act  38  of  1858  the  imperial  city  was  annexed  as  a  provincial 
town  to  the  frontier  province,  and  the  firm  hands  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  assumed  charge  of  the  Delhi  territory  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  reconquer  from  the  mutineers.  The 
civil  courts  re-opened  in  July  1858. 

*  It  18  not  a  common  thing  perhaps  to  meet  a  man  shot  for  mutiny  in 
1857.  Yet  there  is,  or  till  very  lately  was,  one  in  the  village  of  Khor  Punjab, 
in  the  Delhi  B&ngar.  The  villagers  had  sent  a  khidmatg&r  of  Sir  J.  Metcalfe's 
who  came  to  them  for  concealment,  into  Delhi  to  be  given  up  to  the  king. 
This  was  base  no  doubt,  and  so  thought  the  English  authorities.  There  is  a 
spot  pointed  out  where  20  or  21  of  the  zamlnddrs  were  stood  up  in  a  line  and 
Bhot  down  one  after  another.  Our  friend  was  shot  in  his  turn  and  tumbled 
down,  no  doubt  thinking  himself  dead.  Yet  after  the  departure  of  the  execu- 
tioners he  found  he  was  only  badly  wounded,  and  managed  to  recover  and  live 
thMe  many  years,    Ko  one  would,  I  fancy,  want  him  shot  again  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

History  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Present  Settlement 

§  1.  The  district  of  Delhi  was  placed  under  Settlement 
by  Punjab  Government  Notification  119  of  29th  January 
1872.  At  that  time  the  distribution  of  villages  among  the  three 
tahslls  was  as  follows  :— Ballabgarh  282  :  Delhi  305  :  Suni- 
pat  211  :  Total  798  villages. 

During  Settlement  the  following  changes  were  made : — 

1. — ^Ballabgarh*  received  by  alluvion  from  BulanA     villagea 

snanr  •••  •■•  •••  •••  § 


•f"  gave  to  Delhi 


<•• 


•  •  • 


6 


II 


Leaving  finally        ...     283    „ 


2.— Delhi 


J  received  as  above  mentioned  . , , 
§  „  by  alluvion  from  Meerut 
II  increased  by  separation  of  estates 

f  gave  to  Sunipat 

„     Meerut  by  diluvion 


••• 


Leaving  finally 


••• 


w*  • 


6 

» 

8 

t9 

2 

9> 

27 

If 

1 

II 

288 


II 


3, — Sunipat    IT  received  as  above  mentioned     ...       27 

II**  increased  by  separation  of  estates       1 


pf 


>» 


Leaving  finally         ...     239 


II 


*  Chak  Makanpur— Chak  Par&srdmpur— Chak  LaUfpor-^  BeU  kaUn— 
Chak  Jaganpur— Chak  Motlpur— Chak  Baaantpur. 

t  Bijwlbuai~Salehpur--SamiUka~KApaaher»--Rdjdk]ixi---MAlikpur  koht 

X  See  above. 

§  An&zi  Sabdpur — Ar^  Badarpor — Axiai  Paohfihera. 

II  Timarpur  separated  from  Wazirdb&d  and  Ghogd  from  B^kner. 

m  BWpur — Basantpur — Bhera — D^Uiisara— ^&nt{ — -Sena —  KundlL-— ^ 

Nath6pur--Bazidpiir  Sab&oll — Shdfi^Ad  Eheri  Manaj&t — ShAfi&bM  PAna 
Paposidn — Munirpur — Dhdkl — N^hrd — N&hrf— Mandaura — Turkpur— Han- 
daurf — Hill^pur-— Jhanjhdoli — JatauU — Katli!ipur — -Saidpor — ^irospur— ^ 
lUmpur — NizAmpur  khurd — Kundal. 
%  Jatlw4ra  khurd. 

*  Jintl  split  up  into  Jinti  kal^  and  JAnti  khurd. 
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The  transfers  between  the  tahsfls  were  effected  under 
the  authority  of  Qovemment  Punjab's  letter  No.  1,608  of  I7th 
November  1875.  The  measurements  were  thus  made  on 
810  villages  and  assessments  were  announced  on  these,  but 
during  the  last  season  three  estates  Jaganpur,  Motipur,  and 
Muazzum&b&d  M^a  Sheikhpur,  were  earned  over  to  Buland- 
shahr  leaving  only  807  villages  in  the  district*  and  280  in 
Ballabgarh. 

§  2.  Of  the  798  villages  put  under  Settlement  there 
were'f  600  which  had  alreacfy  been  under  a  regular  Settle- 
ment at  different  times,  while  198  had  been  under  summary 
Settlement  only.    By  tahsils  as  follows  : — 

Ballabgarh  Delhi 
Previously  under  Regular 

Settlement          148  244 

„            „    Summary     ...     134  61 


Sunipat 

208 
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of  the  Summary  Settlement  villages  in  Ballabgarh  126  had 
belonged  to  the  confiscated  territory  of  the  B4j&  of  Ballab- 
garh. The  8  remaining  were  j&eirs,  or  had  been  held  in 
private  property  by  the  king  of  Delhi  Of  the  61  in  Delhi,  7 
had  belonged  to  the  Naw&b  of  Jhajjar,  13  to  the  j^ir  of 
Mirza  Moghal  Beg,  3  to  the  jaglr  of  B4j&  Jisukh  Bki,  11  to 
the  king  as  private  property,  8  to  R^mr&o  P&lgir,  5  to  the 
king  of  Oudh,  4  to  me  Naw&b  Bahidar  Jang  Khan,  and 
the  remainder  to  separate  jdgirdars.  The  three  villages  in 
Sunipat  were  also  j^lrs.  A  detailed  list  of  all  villages  for  the 
first  time  under  regular  settlement  in  1872  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  XV. 

§  3.  Settlement  operations  were  conducted  undef  the 
Land  Revenue  Act,  XIUQII,  of  1871  which  came  into  force 
on  January  1st,  1872,  and  the  rules  published  by  the  Local 
Qovernment  in  accordance  therewith;  the  instructions  for  assess- 
ment were  as  follows  :— 

"  The  general  principle  of  assessment  to  be  followed  is 
"  that  the  Qovemment  demand  for  land  revenue  shall  not  ex- 
"  ceed  the  estimated  value  of  half  the  net  produce  of  an 
"  estate,  or,  in  other  words,  one-half  of  the  share  of  the  pro- 
^'duce  of  an  estate  ordinarily  receivable  by  the  landlord 
"  either  in  money  or  kind." 

*  Its  boundary  with  the  North  Weet  ProvinoeB  districta  of  Meerut  and 
Bulandahahr  had  beezt  determined  as  the  deep  stream  of  the  riyer  Jamn&. 
[  See  Notification  No.  4  of  January  3rd  1870  Punjab  Gazette.] 

t  In  the  first  Notification  the  numb«r  was  given  as  619,  but  under  sub- 
sequent notifications  19  more  yillages  in  Delhi  were  coniidered  as  having  been 
only  summarily  settled. 


Para  190. 


Regular  Set- 
tlement and 
Summary  Set- 
tlement y  i  1- 
lages. 


Para  191. 

Authority  for 
and  principles 
of  assessment. 


Qoyemment 
share. 
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Produce  ea- 
tiniates. 


Il«»nt  rates 
and  other  data 
to  be  consider- 
ed. 


Revenue 
rates  to  be  re- 
ported. 


Para  19'^. 

Gazetted 
Officers  of  the 
Settlement. 
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"  2.  In  applying  this  princi])le  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
"  tricts  above  named,  whore  j)ro(hice  rents  prevail,  special 
"  attention  should  be  given  by  the  Settlement  Officer  to 
"  produce  estimates." 

"  .3.  In  estimating  the  land  revenue  demand,  the  Settle- 
"  ment  Officer  will  take  into  consideration  all  circumstiinces 
directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  the  assessment,  such  as 
rent  rates  where  money  ratt'S  exist,  the  habits  and  character 
"  of  the  peoj)le,  the  proximity  of  marts  for  the  dis}>osiil  of  pro- 
"  duce,  facilities  of  communication,  the  incidence  of  past 
"  assessments,  the  existence  of  profit^  from  grazing  and  the 
"  like.  These  and  other  considerations  must  be  allowed  their 
"  weight" 

"  4.  The  gross  assessments  for  each  Settlement  Circle 
**  having  been  framed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  on  the  prin- 
"  ciples  above  indicated,  revenue  rates  on  soils  may  be  de- 
duced therefrom  and  the  proposed  gross  assessment  toc^ether 
with  tlie  proposed  revenue  rates,  must  be  reported  to  the 
"  Govcrmiu^nt  for  preliminary  sanction,  and  will,  when  saiic- 
"*  tioned  by  the  Local  Government,  form  the  basis  of  assess- 
"  ment  of  particular  estates  in  the  circle  ;  but,  in  the  assess- 
"ment  to  be  ultimately  ado])te(l,  full  consideration  must  bo 
"  given  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  estate.  The  prin- 
"  ciple  laid  down  in  rule  I  is  to  be  observed  in  the  assess- 
*'  ment  in  each  case." 


« 


« 


.  §  4.  The  charge  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  that  of 
Karnal  and  Guriraon,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Oswald  Wood. 
He  was  to  be  stvled  the  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Delhi 
division,  and  to  hc^lp  him  in  the  triT)le  charge  two  assistants, 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  ^Ir.  Ibbetson,  were  ap]><.)inted.  ilr.  Wood 
assumed  otHce  on  Januarv  8th,  1872.  Air.  Ibbetson  was  do- 
putedtothe  local  cliarge  of  Karnal,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  to  Gur- 
«'aon.  On  the  8rd  March  187»^,  however,  he  made  over  this 
charge  to  ^Ir.  Channing,  as  he  Avas  transferred  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Muzaliargarh. 

Mr.  Wood  remained  in  charge  of  the  Delhi  Settlement 
till  November  3rd,  1877,  when  he  gave  over  to  A[r.  Channing 
preparatory  to  his  starting  for  Rohtak  as  Deputy  C'ommis- 
sioner.  Aft«'r  this  ]\Ir.  Channing  held  office  for  a  short  time 
with  Mr.  Wil.^(m  as  Assistant;  and  in  January  10th,  1878,  I 
took  over  from  the  latter  who  hud  been  in  temporary  charge 
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till  my  arrival.  I  was  *to  "be  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Delhi  and  Gurgaon  Settlements,  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  my 
assistant  in  the  joint  task.  It  was  found  best  for  him  to 
take  the  local  supervision  of  Gurgaon,  and  this  arrangement 
continued  till  his  transfer  to  Sirsa  in  November  1879,  when, 
the  Gurgaon  Settlement,  with  the  exception  of  some  English 
office  work,  was  complete.  I  took  two  months  leave  in  1878, 
and  he  three  months  in  the  next  year. 

There  was,  at  starting,  no  Extra  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer,  but  by  Government  letter  No.  364  dated  21st  March, 
1876,  Munshi  Ajudhia  Parshad,  the  Superintendent  of  Ballab- 
garh  tahsll  was  appionted  to  the  office,  and  thereafter  worked 
m  this  capacity  till  the  end  of  operations.  The  other  Superin- 
tendents at  commencement  were  Fakir  Burhdn-ud-dln  in 
Delhi  and  Bansidhar  in  Sunipat  Subsequent  changes  are 
shown  below  *: — 


Period  of  Service. 

e 

NAME. 

Pay. 

Order  of  appoint- 

i 

Remarks. 

ment. 

From 

To 

Ajudhia  Parsh&d. 

fia.  250/- 

Notification  No. 

Beginning 

15th  April 

Promoted    tp   the 

V 

815,  dated   14th 

of  Settle- 

1876. 

rank  of  Extra  Assis- 

June, 1872. 

ment-ope- 
rations. 

tant  SettlementOffi- 
cer. 

Muhammad  All, 
Deputy  Superinten- 

dent, carried  on  the 
work  up  to  30th 
May  1876, 

Band^  Ali. 

fia.  200/- 

Secretary  to  Fi- 

diet May 

7th  April 

His    procedure   in 

nancial  Commis- 

1876.           1878. 

judicial    cases    was 

sioner's  No.  2,918 

found  to  be  grossly 

PQ 

dated    the    19th 

irregular,  and  he  was 

-< 

May,  1876. 

ofFered  the  alterna- 

e 

( 

tive  of  reduction   or 

* 

resigning.  He  chose 
the  latter. 

< 

[Ram  Chand 

R*.  100/- 

No.    53  of  4th 

Sth  April 

25th  May 

Worked  as  acting 

v^ 

Deputy  Super- 

June,    1878,    in 

187a 

1878. 

Superintendent. 

ij 

intendent.] 

Punjab    Govern- 

^ 

ment  Gazette  of 

m 

■ 

17th  June,  1878. 

Sri  Ram. 

R».  200/. 

No.   54   of  4th 

26th  May 

17th  May 

Proved  unequal  to 

June,     1878,    in 

1878. 

1879. 

the  task  and  so  had 

Punjab   Govern- 

to leave  the  post 

ment  Gazette  of 

\ 

1  17th  June  1878.    "                    I                     1 

Fakir  BurhAn-ud-din  remained  in  charge  of  the  Delhi  tahsU  throughout. 
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NAME. 


P^y. 


Order  of  appoint- 
ment. 


Pbriod  of  Service. 


AzlZ'ud-diQ4 


Bansl  Dhar. 


a, 

CQ      Chandan  Lai.         Rs.  200/ 


R».  160/ 


R».  225/- 

after- 
wardfilU. 
250/-. 


No.  86  of  5ih 
June,  1879,  in 
Punjab  Govern- 
ment Gazette  of 
23rd  June,  1879. 

Notification  No. 
815  of  14th  June, 
1872. 


From 


2nd  June 
1879. 


Beginning 
of  Settle- 
ment ope- 
rations. 


Appointed  act- 
ing Superinten- 
(Jent  under  Ga- 
zette notification 
No.  3,979  of  14th 
July,  1877,  and' 
permanent  by  Sec 
retary  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab's 
No.  857  dated 
3lBt  July,  1877. 


23rd  June 
1877. 


To 


End  of 
Settlement 


22nd  June 

1877, 


End  of 
Settlement. 


Re  marks. 


Waa    temporarily- 
appointed.  . 


Pay  increased  from 
lU.  226/-  to  Se.  250/- 
on  M.  Ajudhia  Par- 
Bhad's  promotion^  to* 
the  rank  of  Extra 
AsRistant  Settlement 
Officer.  Went  on 
leave  and  died. 

During  the  Super- 
intendent's absence 
on  leave  (from  21et 
April  1879  to  9th 
May  1879).  Dal 
Chand  Deputy 
Superintendent  Offi- 
ciated as  Superin- 
tendent and  receiv- 
ed acting  alldwance. 


Para  193. 

Subordinate 
Staff.. 


§  5.  The  subordinate  staff  consisted  at  first  of  one 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  each  tahsIL  The  designation  of 
these  officials  had  been  Sadar  Munsarims  till  (in  Secretary 
to  Government's  No.  387,  of  I7th  May,  18C8,  to  Secretary  to 
Financial  Commissioner)  sanction  was  ^iven  to  the  change 
to  Deputy  Superintendent,  and,  in  his  No.  3,18^,  of  6th 
Mny,  1873,  this  order  was  transmitted  by  the  Financial 
Commissioner  for  adoption  in  the  Delhi  Settlements.  Mean- 
while the  Financial  Commissioner  had  in  the  previous  year 
recommended  that  some  of  the  powers  of  the  superintendents 
should  be  habitually  exercised  by  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents. He  suggested  that  final  attestation  of  the  record  in 
all  undisputed  cases  should  be  made  by  the  latter ;  those  of 
dispute  being  reserved  for  the  final  attestation  by  the  super- 
intendents.    This  was  sanctioned  by  Government. 

The  original  Deputy  Superintendents  were  Band^  All  in 
BaJIabgarh  ;  Wazir  Chand  in  Delhi ;  and  Harbans  Lai  in 
Sunipat.  It  was  found  however  after  two  years'  experience 
that  this  portion  of  the  staff  required  strengthening,  and  in 
April  1875,  reduction  was  made  of  one  Munsarim  and  one 
Naib  Munsarim   in  each  tahsll,   and  from   the  money  thus 
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saved,  the  pay  of  an  additional  Deputy  Suj)erintrn(l(  nt  was 
provided.  The  men  ap]ioint(Ml  were  Hanniuj'n  Sahai  in 
Ballahc^aili ;  in  Delhi,  Cihuhiin  Hosain,  and  in  Suni[>at, 
GuLlji.  Lastly  when  Bansi  Dhar  died,  and  Cli;Hidan  Lai 
was  (see  the  list  above)  appointed  in  his  ])la('i^at  Suni))at,  his 
pay  was  nia<le  Rs.  200/-,  and  th«*  lis.  50/-  per  month  thus 
saved  was  appropriated  fur  a  third  Dr])uty  Superintfndt.^nt  in 
this  tahsil,  where  the  work  thr.oufdiout  has  been  heaviest. 
Bakar  All  was  chosr'n  fin'  the  new  appointuK^nt,  and  Suni]>at 
contiilued  to  have  three  Deputy  Superintendents  till  nearly 
the  end  of  settlement,  when  it  was  found  j)()st;ible  to  nnluee 
to  the  jnvvious  immber.  Chan i^is  were  made  su1>S(M|U('ntly 
amonof  these  officers  as  f<illows  : — Ilarbans  Lai  was  di^nii.sSL'd 
for  laziness;  Kanhaya  Lai,  ap{><)iMtcd  in  his  pl'ico,  wa>:  traj«s- 
ferred  to  Ourgaon  for  insuboidination,  Dal  Cliand  being- 
brought  in  from  that  distriet.  Wazir  C.liand  was  dismissed 
for  absenting  himself  without  leave;  Muhammad  All  was 
appoint'.'d  in  his  stead  but  eventually  resigned,  when  Ram 
Cliand  was  brou^dit  over  from  Guruaon.  Hanuman  Sahai 
W'as  degraded  for  bad  work  in  attestation,  and  Azmat  Hosain 
was  promoted  to  his  j)laee.  He;  however  got  his  head  turned 
by  the  elevation,  and  was  relegated  to  'his  fonner  rank  of  i 
Munsarim,  Cyan  Chand  being  ]>romoted  to  the  vacant  De- 
puty Superintendentship.  In  187G  when  Bande  Ali  became 
Superintendent  of  Ballabgarh,  Abdurrahman,  Naib  Kanungo 
of  Delhi,  was  made  Deputy  Superintendent  and  was  sent 
back  to  his  substantive  post  in  1879. 

The  staff  of  Munsarims  originally  sanctioned  was  four 
for  each  tahsil  with  8  Naibs,  and  after  the  re<luction  above 
iiot(Hl  ten  men  remaiiuHl.  This  ostablishme'nt  included  the 
Tahsil  Kiimuigo  as  a  Munsarim  and  his  Naib  as  a  Naib  ^lun- 
sarim.  The  Sadr  K/mungo  did  not  come  into  tlie  settle-, 
inent.  As  the  close  of  settlement  operations  in  the  .district 
was  contenipoiuneous  with  the  restriction  of  settlement  opera- 
tions in  the  pro\ince,  a  gotxl  many  of  these  men  came  uilder 
reduction  ;  and,  in  cases  wherij  Goverament  employ  in  other 
quarters  was  not  obtained,  w^ere  dismissed  with  a  gratuity. 

§  0.  On  February  9th,  1872,  the  Settlement  Officer 
issued  his  instructions  for  procedure  in  making  measurements. 
First  the  boundaries  of  the  vilhage  were  to  be  demarcated, 
then  the  measurements  of  the  fields  were  to  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  la.st  of  all  the  abadi.  A  tracing  on  bambu-fibre 
paper  (Jjdnsl-kii(jhaz)  was  to  be  made  for  the  boundary -record 


Para  194. 

First  i  list  rue - 
tioUrt  lor  mea- 
surements. 
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B  o  IT  iwl  a  r  y 


Riverain 

villages. 


Scale    of 

inetisuremeut. 


*  Parti  jadid/ 


Atte55tnti()n 
liySuptTviriiiig 
UtliceitJ. 


Para  195. 

Peiuarcition 
of  Boimdaries. 


Bound  ary 

I)illars. 


Work  fiuibh- 
ed. 


bundle,  and  the  signatures  of  the  lambardfe  taken  on  the 
boundaries  of  each  village.  The  limits,  as  laid  down  in  the 
maps  of  neighbouring  villages,  were  to  be  compared  before 
the  work  of  the  field-measurements  was  begun :  in  the  case 
of  a  dispute  report  was  to  be  made  for  decision  by  competent 
authority :  the  field  measurements  would  be  delineated  on 
the  original  boundary  map,  which  was  to  be  made  of  Seram- 
pur  paper  backed  underneath  by  linen  cloth.  Villages  in  the 
riverain  were  divided  into  three  *  chaks ' ;  1 — the  dry  chak 
(kamil  satah);2 — the  alluvial  *chak*  (chak  tughlani) ;  and 
3 — the  intermediate,  where  floods  may  come,  but  do  not 
always  (chak  Ihtimali)  ;  each  to  have  a  separate  numbering 
of  its  fields.  The  scale  of  measurements  was  to  be  2  jar^bs 
to  the  inch :  each  jarib  being  55  yards ;  this  is  equal  to  2 
inches  to  the  English  furlong,  or  IG  inches  to  the  mile.  Half 
and  quarter  (jdthas  were  not  to  be  entered  in  the  list  of  fields, 
and  in  adding  totals  of  areas  fractions  less  than  10  biswansis 
were  to  be  nf^^lected.  Land  abandoned  within  three  years 
of  measurement  was  to  be  entered  as  cultivated.  The  diifer- 
ent  kinds  of  soil  were  to  be  carefully  discriminated  and 
entered.  Att(\^tation  of  the  correctness  of  the  measuring- 
work  was  to  be  nmde  by  the  Munsarim,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent, and  Superintendent,  after  personal  verification  of  a 
specified  proportion  of  the  entries. 

§  7.  At  first  both  works ;  the  demarcation  of  bound- 
aries and  the  field-measurements,  were  started  together  the 
more  intelligent  patwaries  being  selected  for  the  first.  But 
in  April  1872,  the  Commissioner  ordered  the  boundary  work 
to  be  completed  before  beginning  the  other ;  and  action  Avas 
taken  accordingly.  The  Settlement  Officer  directed  that 
where  masonry  pillars  already  existed  the  map  should  follow 
these,  leaving  objectors  to  sue  for  alteration  by  regular  suit : 
if  a  coTxtra diction  appeared  between  the  old  boundary  maps 
of  neighbouring  villages,  the  Superintendent  would  report  on 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  where  no  pillars  existed  the  zamin- 
dars  were  to  be  warned  to  put  them  up  within  a  specified 
time,  in  default  of  this,  the  work  would  be  done  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  charge  levied  from  the  village.  In 
his  No.  272  of  2nd  August  1872,  the  Financial  Commissioner 
ordcM'ed  stone  pillars  to  be  substituted  for  brick-masonry 
work,  in  ]>laces  where  the  latter  did  not  seem  likely  to  last. 
The  work  of  demarcating  boundaries  was  finished  by  the 
end  of  March  1873,  as  a  rule,  but  a  few  villages  in  Ballab- 
garh  and  Delhi  were  not  finally  demarcated  till  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1874.  There  were  332  cases  of  boundary-disputes: 
in  Ballabgarh  81 ;  in  Delhi  144;  in  Sunipat  107,  and  not  a 
few  of  these  were  litigated  with  great  bitterness.* 

In  two  cases  separate  records  wore  afterwards  made  up 
for  eaeh  of  two  estates  which  at  this  time  were  demarcated 
under  one  boundary.  Tims  in  Sunipat,  Jiinti  Kalan  and 
Jinti  Khurd  had  one  *  tluikbast ' ;  and  in  Dellii,  ilukand- 
pur  was  demarcated  together  with  Nisf  Mukandpur.  On 
the  other  hand  Mehndipur  and  Nisf  Garhi  Mehndipur  were 
demarcated  separately,  but  as  they  wished  to  remain  one 
estate,  one  record  was  prepared,  and  tlie  assej^^sment  of  course 
was  announced  accordingly.  The  progress  for  each  tahsil  is 
shown  year  by  year  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Ballabgarh. 
258 

Delhi. 

Suuipat. 

District. 

1872-1873 

303 

211 

772 

1873-1874 

31 

4 

•    •    » 

35 

1874 

1 

2 

•    ■    • 

3 

*  I  may  mentiou  aa  an  illuritratioii  of  thi.s,  the  caKt*  of  the  quarrel  between 
Hasanpur  and  Kurar — a  most  int'^reatin-^  one,  but  ratlior  saddening,  as  an  in- 
stance of  an  unintentional,  but  real  and  uiimiatakeable  wrong  done  by  our 
courts  :  — 

A  long  pending  quarrel  had  exist  ^I  between  these  two  villapea,  dating  as 
far  back  as  1827.  After  various  vicis.-^itudes  of  litiiratiou  without  anv  deiinite 
conclusion,  a  petition  was  tiled  l)oft)re  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  course  of  measure- 
ments. The  laud  claimed  lay  close  to  tliu  (Jr.tiid  Trunk  Road,  wliieh  panses  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  and  consisted  ivlto^^ether  of  57  bigjihs  of  piisture  land, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  tiihail,  i.s  valuable  pn)i)»Mty.  The  c;use  was  i"eferred 
to  arbitrators,  and  their  awanl  contirmed  by  the  Settlement  Otticer.  '  Appeal 
was  made  to  the  Commissioner,  who  ordered  that  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  should  be  deditcted  from  the  totjil  extent  of  the  litigated 
ground,  and  the  remaining  laiiii  divided  into  two  etpial  shares,  each  village 
taking  half,  and  the  road  being  entered  in  the  limits  of  Kurdr.  This  was  on 
the  revenue  side  ;  so  the  parties  turned  to  the  civil  court.  The  civil  court 
maintained  in  effect  the  revenue  order  of  the  Commissioner.  Appeal  was 
ma<le  to  the  Commissioner  as  a  civil  court,  who  in  his  order  said  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  had  been  Uiid  doiim  hy  hinisdf  on  the  men  114?.  sitUy  cw  the 
boundary  between  the  vUlayes  ;  and  this  was  now  the  order  api)ealed  from.  He 
dismissed  the  appeal,  and  the  decree  came  t<i  me  to  execute.  The  obvious 
mistake  as  I  found  directly  I  came  to  the  spot  was,  in  sui^posing  the  (Jrand 
Trunk  Road  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  contested  ai-ea,  whei-eas  it  was 
on  the  Kurar  side  of  the  middle.  The  Kurdr  men  therefore  according  to  the 
former  order  of  the  Commissitjuer  woukl  get  some  land  on  the  Hasanpur  side 
of  the  ro:ul,  whereas  now  thev  got  none.  Thev  naturally  were  very  excited 
about  the  matter,  but  I  had  the  pillars  put  up  on  my  ])resence,  and  tlien  told 
the  lambarddrs  I  would  do  my  best  to  see  them  righted.  The  Commissioner, 
however,  on  reference  l^eing  made,  said  that  the  Chief  Court  had  confirmed  his 
predeces-sor's  oixier,  and  the  Cliief  Court,  on  petition  for  review,  said  the  case 
was  too  old  to  take  up. 
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Para  196. 

Preparation 
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khewat  [  Pre- 
liminarj 
statement  o  f 
holdings.  ] 


Patwari's 
papexs. 


The  old  settle- 
ment papers. 


Order  as  to 
the  authority 
o  f  previous 
records. 


§  8.  On  the  12th  March  1872,  the  Settlement  Officer 
ordered  that  the  geneological  table  [shajri  nasb]  should  be 
prepared  when  the  work  of  attestation  began,  but  in  May  he 
directed  that  it,  and  the  preliminaiy  statement  of  holdings, 
(khewat  khdm)  should  be  made  up  before  measurement. 
The  latter  was  to  be  founded  on  the  yearly  papers  of  the 
patw^ri,  and  then  attested  on  presence  of  the  lambardars, 
proprietors,  and  cultivators.  Cases  of  dispute  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  civil  court.  These  directions  were  in  accord- 
ance with  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner  s  No.  2,362 
of  8th  April  1872,  but  subsequently  it  was  resolved  not  to  put 
reliance  on  the  patwaris'  papers,  and  the  preparation  anew 
of  a  khewat  kh£m  was  ordered.  The  patwdri  was  to  compile 
the  geneological  table,  and  the  Munsarim  was  to  attest  the 
yearly  papers  of  1278,  Fasli,  (1871-72),  and  on  the  list  of  cor- 
rections (fard  badr)  prepared  during  such  attestation  would 
be  founded  the  khdm  khewat. 

With  regard  to  the  old  settlement  papers,  it  would 
appear  from  a  report  made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
under  his  No.  685,  of  14th  November  1872,  that  the  records 
of  403  villages  were  destroyed  during  the  mutiny,  and  these 
villages  were  in  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh ;  for  the  records  of 
Sunipat  (or,  as  then  called,  Larsauli  tahsil,  and  consisting  of 
211  villages)  were  not  touched.  Copies  of  the  papers  with 
the  patwaris  were  taken ;  and  these  were  substituted  for  the 
records  destroyed,  and  are,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  thought 
'  to  all  purposes  as  valuable  as  those  destroyed.'  *  The  re- 
storation,' reported  the  Settlement  Officer, '  was  efifected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Kdnungos  and  Sadr  Kdnungo/ 
An  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district,  however, 
considered  them  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  likely  to  give  great 
trouble.  As  it  was  very  necessary  to  know  what  value 
should  be  officially  placed  on  these  papers,  a  reference  was 
made  on  this  appoint,  and  in  Secretary  Financial  Commis- 
sioner's No.  5,837,  of  29th  August  1873,  the  following  direc- 
tions were  obtcdned : — 


"  The  Settlement  record,  whether  original  or 
"  after  the  mutiny,  should  be  followed  in  all  cases 
"  is  a  dispute.     If  there  has  been  an  alteration 
"  1  he  Patwari's  papers,  which  varies  the  entry 
"  Settlement  record,   and  the  correctness  of  this 
"  entry  is  not  disputed,  the  Patwari's  papers  or 
"  khim  should  be  followed." 
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In  connection  also  with  this,  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner observed,  and  Government  in  its  No.  2,04.5,  of  December 
21st  1874,  confirmed  the  remark,  "that  though  the  records 
"  prepared  after  the  mutiny  have  not  the  force  of  a  record 
"of  a  regular  Settlement  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govem- 
"  ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  yet 
"  that  as  it  is  the  best  evidence  procurable  of.  the  nature 
"  of  tenures,  it  should  not  be  lightly  set  aside,  but  the  per- 
"  son  who  seeks  to  correct  the  record  should  be  called  on 
**  either  to  prove  his  right  in  a  suit,  or  should  procure  the 
''consent  of  other  parties  to  the  alteration  he  proposes  to 
*'  make." 

« 

The  geneological  tables  were  to  be  written  after  taking 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Bhdts  whose  expenses  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  lambardars.  The  results  of  the  enquiries  in 
each  case  were  to  be  entered  in  the  'khim  khewat,*  and 
only  in  special  circumstances  was  a  separate  record  to  be 
framed;  In  cases  of  *  batwar^  *  whicK  had  bci»n  disallowed 
by  the  district  officers,  but  had  been  acted  on  by  the  j)arties, 
the  entry  should  state  the  facts  of  possession. 

The  *  khewat  kh^m '  work  was  finished  for  nearly  all  the 
district  in  March  1874  ;  the  progress  year  by  year  is  shown 
below : — 
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• 
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Delhi          

Simipat       

290 
309 
211 

193 

202 

15 

88 
105 
196 

9 
2 

■  •  • 

Whole  district 

810 

410 

389 

11 

§  9.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  orders  were 
given  to  push  on  the  work  of  boundary  demarcation  before 
doing  the  village  measurements.  In  Sunipat,  this  was  espe- 
cially necessary  as  the  maps  were  wanted  for  com})arison 
with  the  results  of  the  Revenue  Survey.  The  measurements 
in  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh,  therefore,  were  at  first  ahead  of  those 
in  the  other  tahsil.  The  work  done  under  this  head  is  also 
shown  year  by  year  : — ■ 
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fields. 
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8.— Rule  for 
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Tahsti*. 

Villages. 

Work 
1872-73. 

Work 
1873-74. 

Work 
1874-75. 

1 

Work      Work  done 
after  March 
1875-76.        1876. 

Ballabgarh     ... 

Delhi 

Sunipat 

290 
809 
211 

43 
2 

■  ■  ■ 

49 

48 

•  ■  • 

190 
130 
124 

7 

129 

86 

1 

«  •  » 

1 

Whole  district 

810 

45 

97 

444 

222 

2 

Some  of  the  instructions  given  as  to  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing entires  in  the  maps  and  khasras  may  be  noted,  as  use- 
ful for  the  interpretation  of  .  the  record.  The  measurements 
of  the  boundaries  of  fields  were  all  to  be  entered  [chaum^n- 
dah]  in  the  map;  the  area  of  the  'dbadi'  was  to  be  put  down 
under  one  number ;  measurements  in  villages  on  the  river 
which  followed  the  rule  of  fixed  boundary  ( see  para  265 
infra  )  would  only  extend  up  to  the  margin  of  the  deep  stream, 
although  there  might  be  land  of  the  proprietors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Rofuls,  it  was  at  first  directed,  should  be 
measured  according  to  their  actual  present  extent,  but  sub- 
sequently the  order  issued  to  put  them  down  according  to 
the  former  measurements  ;  and  notice  would  be  given  to  the 
Tahsildar  to  see  that  the  boundaries  were  observed  by  the 
zamindirs.  The  former  numbers  of  fields  were  to  be  enter- 
ed in  the  column  of  remarks,  but  for  the  villages  at  present 
imder  regular  settlement  for  the  first  time  no  reference  was 
necessary.  This  latter  order,  however,  was  corrected  in  1876, 
and  it  was  notified  that  in  all  cases  the  former  numbci*s  were 
to  be  recorded. 

A  new  form  of  khasra  was  issued  under  the  Punjab 
Gazette  of  25th  August  1876.  The  names  'mauriisi'  and 
'  ghair-maurtisi '  wore  to  be  used.  The  entries  in  the  khasra 
were  to  be  made  on  the  agreement  of  the  parties  :  in  the 
case  of  dispute  the  column  would  be  blank,  and  they  would 
be  referred  to  a  civil  court. 

For  calculating  measurements,  in  case  there  should  bo 
fractions  of  gathas  in  both  length  and  breadth,  the  old  frac- 
tion should  be  given  up  for  the  length,  and  the  breadth  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  (higher)  whole  number. 

The  use  of  the  terms  'd^kar,'  'rausli,'  and  *  bhur,*  for 
the  kinds  of  soil  was  prescribed  in  supersession  of  the  order 
previously  issued  for  the  use  of  the  words  *  goind/  *  luajhar ' 
and  'pild* 
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Land  irrigated  for  one  year  previous  to  measurement,  or 
upwards  was  to  be  entered  as  '  ch^lii/  and  other  land  lying 
under  the  well  would  be  written  down  *  muTiit  chfihl.'  The 
fact  of  iiTigating  land  in  one  village  from  a  well  situated  in 
another,  would  not  alter  the  character  of  the  entry.  If  a  pro- 
prietor lent  his  well  to  another  to  water  liis  land,  it  i/7ould 
not  make  that  land  ^  chdhl,'  but  if  the  transaction  were  dene 
for  a  price,  the  field  benefited  would  be  entered  as  irrigated. 
For  irrigation  from  a  tank  or  pond,  a  fair  estimate  was  to  be 
made  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pond.  A  well  out 
of  repair  should  be  entered  as  abandoned,  and  the  land  put 
down  as  unirrigated  ;  but  if  the  repairs  would  cost  little  or 
nothing,  the  land  would  be  reckoned  as  '  muhit  chahi.*  Well- 
land  irrigable  frem  the  canal  would  be  entered  as  '  nahri,' 
But  nahri  lands  were  all  to  be  entered  as  unirrigated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Government  orders  for  the  assessment  at  dry 
rates.* 

§  10:  The  first  order  was  not  to  give  the  '  parchas '  of 
the.  rough  statement  of  holdings  to  the  zamindArs  until 
measurements  had  been  checked  and  sanctioned,  but  it  was 
subsequently  thought  better  for  the  patw^ri  to  prepare  the 
'  parchas  *  of  the  work  done  daily,  and  make  thera  over  to  the 
cultivators.  The  fee  of  6  pies  was  to  be  taken  when  the  first 
entry  of  the  first  field  in  the  holding  should  be  made,  the 
other  entries  being  added  afterwards  as  the  fields  of  the  hold- 
ing were  met  with.  Hindi-writing  patwiris  were  to  make  the 
entries  in  Hindi.  Tenants  at  will  if  they  did  not  want  to 
take  the  '  parchas '  could  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

§  11.  It  seems  well  to  note  here  the  work  done  by 
patwaris  in  measurements,  though  it  is  mentioned  again  in 
para.  285,  Chapter  XII,  in  the  general  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  patwdris  during  the  settlement  Mr.  Wood  at  first 
appears  to  have  intended  to  use  amins  as  a  help  for  those 
patwaris,  who  should,  prove  inefficient  in  measuring,  and  in 
February  1872  directed,  that  on  the  request  8f  the  patwdri, 
an  amln  should  be  appointed  on  wages  at  the  rate  Rs.  2/8  per 
hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  Rs.  1/4  for  uncultivated. 
Khasra  writers  on  Ks.  10/-  a  month  were  to  be  chosen  for 
those  patw&ris  who  knew  only  Hindi.  Afterwards,  however, 
in  deference  to  peremptory  orders  from   higher  authority  no 


10. — Irrigated 
laud. 


*  I  quote  these  orders  historically,  and  because  from  the  mere  fact  of 
having  directed  the  settlemeut  procedure,  they  are  important  for  the  district 
officer.  Some  of  them  may  perhaps  seem  of  doubtful  utility,  or  expediency, 
M  leaving  too  much  to  the  disci'ctiou  of  subordinates. 
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amlns"  were  allmved ;  the  superintendents  were  to  be  heldv 
responsible  for  this,  and  any  Munsarim  helping  a  patwdri  in. 
order  to  save  him  trouble  would  be  suspended. 

To  relieve  the  patwarfe  for  the  time  they  were  to  be 
engaged  in  this  arduous  work,  the  preparation  of  yearly 
papers  was  discontinued  while  the  settlement  should  be  ioc 
progress,  and  also  the  compilatron  of  the  village •  diary- 
With  thiff^help  the  work  was  pushed  on,  and  if  a  patwdii 
proved  hopelessly  incapable,  his  place- was  taken  by  an  agents 
who  under  the  name  of  'gomd^hta*  did' much  what  the  ob- 
jectionable amin  would  have  done.  This  however,  was  done 
as  exception,  not  as  a  rule,  and  thus  obedience  to  the 
Government  orders  was  pre?»erved.  Among  the  many  rea- 
sons which  may  be  found  for  the  delay  in  completing  the 
Delhi  measurements  this  is  cited,,  and  I  think  fairly,  as  one 
of  importance. 

As  evidence  that  the  power  punishment  misconduct  by 
fine,  did  not  lie  rusty  from  want  of  use,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  amounts  of  fines  levied  on  patw4ris  during  the 
settlement  was  Rs.  12,404/5/4. 

§  12.  In  comparing  the  results  of  the  settlement 
measurements  with  those  of  the  revenue  survey,  differences 
of  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  the  cultivated  area  were  not  con- 
sidered to  require  interference  or  further  enquiry.  The 
comparison  gave  the  following  return  ; — 

In  B.iilabgarh  out  of  290  villages  45  or  16  p.  c.  diflfered  more 
than  5-  per  cent. 

In  Delhi  „      309      „      100  or  32  „  ,,.    ditto     ditto 

InSunipat  „      211      „        47  or  2^  „  „     ditto    ditto 

*  • 

In  the  whole  dist.  „      810      „      192  or  24  „  „    ditto     ditto 


1 


Further  enquiries  and  review  of  the  measurements  were 
made,  and  corrections  ordered  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
part  of  the  survey  also  review  was  made,,  and  partial  correc- 
tion found  necessary  (see  letter  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  survey  No.  28  of  30th  December  1875).  Adjustment 
of  these  particulars  was  complete  in  September  1877,  except 
in  the  case  of  one  village  in  Sunipat,  Anandpur,  which,  after 
personal  verification,  J  passed  in  1878.  No  thorough  com- 
parison could  be  had  in  the  villages  on  the  river,  as  the 
measurements  were  not  made  in  each  case  in  the  same  year. 
The  total  result  arrived  at  differs  from  the  revenue  survey 
measurement  by  no  less  that  12,587  acres  oi  1-6  per  cent, 
but  I  give  it  below  as  it  stands :— 
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ParaSOl. 

Attestation 
of  righta 


How  made. 


Attestation 
at  the  village. 


Attestation 
if  h  o  n  e  « 1 1  y 
cUme  is  nearly 
iwrfect. 


But  in 
practice  these 
failings. 


§  13.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  district,  as  re- 
gards its  old  settlement  records,  have  already  been  noticed 
(para.  196). 

The  attestation  of  rights  therefore  presented  some  points 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  plan  pursued  was  not 
the  sam^  throughout;  on  May  26th,  1875  the  Settlement 
Officer  ordered  an  experiment  of  one  month's  work  in  attes- 
tation at  the  head -quarters  of  the  tahsil,  to  be  tried  at  Delhi 
alone ;  the  other  two  Superintendents  were  allowed  to  attest 
on  the  spot — i.  e.,  in  each  village,  or  in  the  case  of  very  small 
villages,  by  summoning  the  pro[)rietors  to  a  neighbouring 
one  of  better  accommodation.  The  Commissioner,  however, 
in  April  1876,  proposed  the  selection  of  a  few  larger  villages 
as  temporary  head -quarters  stations  for  each  tahsil,  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  the  locality  of  the  work  chang- 
ed. The  object  was  to  give  stability  and  method  to  the 
movements  of  the  attesting  officers,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  inconvenience  to  the  zamindir  of  having  to  come 
further  than  he  could  conveniently  manage  in  one  day. 
This  plan  was  tried  for  some  months  ;  the  Superintendents 
of  Delhi  and  Ballabgarh,  wished  to  return  to  the  attestation 
at  the  tahsil ;  the  man  at  Sunipat  said,  he  had  not  yet  begun 
the  work,  and  the  Extra  Assistant  recommended  attestation 
on  the  spot.  This  was  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioner  in 
April  1877,  and  was  the  system  pursued  thereafter  till  the 
completion  of  the  work.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  on  the  whole  attestation  at  the  villaj^e,  if  the 
superior  supervising  officers  are  moving  about  the  district 
with  fair  activity,  is  decidedly  the  best. 

The  details  of  attestation,  if  honestly  carried  out,  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  scrupulous  and  minute 
attention  to  accuracy.  The  patwAri  has  perforce,  after  the 
experience  gained  in  measurements,  some  considerable  dogt  eo 
of  local  knowledge:  any  inferiority  in  technical  knowle»]go 
is  supplied  by  the  Munsarim  or  Naib  Munsarim,  who  is 
always,  or  nearly  always,  a  man  ^f  intelligent  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  framing  the  record.  Then 
after  him,  still  on  the  spot  with  every  means  of  knowledge 
close  at  hand,  comes  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  who,  if  ho 
is  a  fairly  good  man,  is  the  key  stone  of  the  whole  business, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  all  settlement  subordinates.  If 
he  goes  through  the  village  papers,  as  he  can,  nothing  as  a 
rule  can  escape  his  enquiries.  But  I  need  hardly  say  it  is 
not  so  ;  the  patwari,  the  Munsarim,  and  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, all  alike,  are  lazy  or  corrupt,  and  attestatiou  be- 
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comes  ahap-hazard  process  in  which  the  minimnm  of  care  is 
taken,  which  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  escape  punishment. 
It  is  here  that  the  power  of  the  Settlement  Officer  is  shown 
in  securing  active  and  fair  supervision  on  the  purt  of  the 
superintendents.  In  Delhi,  in  attempting  this,  I  met  with 
not  a  little  trouble.  A  ve»y  large  proportion  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  full  of  the  faults  above  referred  to,  and  fine, 
degradation,  and  dismissal  had  to  be  used  at  time9  with 
severity.  At  the  same  time  a  good  many  men  responded  to 
the  call  for  hard  work,  and  I  believe  the  most  trying  part  of 
it  (as  I  think),  the  attestation  of  rights,  has  been  fairly 
done.  Mistakes  there  must  be,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe 
the  record  to  be  a  moderately  good  one — considerably  better 
than,  two  years  ago,  I  hoped  to  make  it.  The  work  done  in 
each  year  is  shown  below :  — 


Tahsil. 

Villages. 

Work 
1875-76. 

Work 
1876-77. 

Work 

1 877-78. 

Work 

1878-79. 

Ballabgarh 

283 

72 

108 

46 

57 

Delhi 

288 

85 

82 

107 

14 

Sunipat . . . 

239 

U 

24 

115 

86 

District  ... 

810 

176 

214 

268 

157 

Ballabcjarh  was  finished  in  March  1879;  Delhi  in  Sep- 
tember 1878,  and  Sunipat  in  March  1879.  The  attestation 
of  the  Superintendents  was  g«.'neral,  and  not  limited  or  mini- 
mised at  anv  percentage  (though  I  tried  this  as  an  experi- 
ment at  10  %) ;  it  followed  that  of  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents without  any  great  delay.  A  few  of  the  orders  of  the 
Settlement  Officer  as  to  principles  and  special  points  of  at- 
testation may  be  given  here.  I  should  have  wished  to  give 
these  at  greater  length,  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  ago  over 
all  the  papers. 

(a.) — Particulars  of  mortgages  should  always  be  given — and 
if  the  amount  is  not  known,  or  in  dispute,  a  remark 
should  be  made  to  that  efif<^ct. 


Progress 
year  by  year. 


Orders  o  f 
SettlemeDt 
Officer  as  to 
attestation. 


Mortgages. 
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Government 
property. 


Dates. 

Mortgagee 
in  posaeflsion. 


An  absentee's 
interests 


Numerous 
namuson  sue- 
ceraive  khkt&a. 


Land  leased 
for  term  o  f 
settlement. 


(J.) — When  any  village  of  Government  property,  or  having 
Government  rights  iu  it,  was  about  to  come  under  attesta- 
tion, due  notice  was  to  be  given  to  the  Tahsildd,r  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  watch  the  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  Government. 

(c.) — The  date  of  attestation  should  always  be  entered. 

(d.) — If  any  mortgagee  were  found  in  possession,  his  name 
was  to  be  entered  in  tlie  margin  of  the  *  shajra  nasb,' 
opposite  the  entry  of  the  proprietor  whose  land  he  was 
holding. 

(e.) — The  important  point  of  alteration  of  record  sought  for 
where  there  is  question  of  an  absentee's  interest,  was 
decided  after  reference  to  Government.  The  instance 
given  was  that  A,  B,  and  C,  are  joint  owners  of  an 
estate ;  C,  is  absentee ;  A,  and  B,  have  sold  the  whole 
of  the  estate  to  D.  How  is  D*s  right  to  be  recorded  ? 
The  Commissioner  (Col.  Davies)  held  that  he  ought  to 
be  recorded  as  owner  of  §  i.  e.,  of  A  and  B's  share,  and 
in  possession  of  the  share  of  C, '  J  out  of  possession.' 
The  Officiating  Financial  Commissioner  (Mr.  Ouseley) 
considered  that  D  should  be  recorded  owner  of  the  whole. 
Secretary  to  Government's  No.  701  of  June  19th,  1877, 
concurred  with  the  Financial  Commissioner  ruling  "  that 
"  the  consent  or  non-consent  of  the  absentees  might 
"  aflFect  the  validity  of  the  transfer  in  a  court  of  law  ;  but 
"  all  the  Settlement  Officer  has  to  do,  is  to  ascertian 
"  whether  the  transfer  has  or  has  not  taken  place,  and 
"  to  frame  his  record  accordingly." 

(/.) — As  to  the  entry  of  numerous  names  in  successive  kh^tis 
it  was  ruled  by  the  Commissioner,  with   the  approval  of 
the  Financial  Commissioner,  that  the  set  of  names  might 
be  written  once,  and  a  reference   made   in  subsequent 
khat£s  where  the  names  are  the  same. 

(g.) — An  important  case  (from  Karndl)  was  decided  for  guid- 
ance in  the  three  settlements  of  the  division.  Where 
the  land  or  part  of  the  land  of  a  village  had  been  farm- 
ed or  leased  to  outsiders  for  term  of  settlement,  how 
should  the  record  be  framed  ?  The  Financial  Com- 
missioner in  his  No.  4,767S  of  9th  August  1875,  held, 
that  the  framing  of  the  record  must  be  postponed  till 
the  announcement  of  the  assessments,  when  the  real 
owners  would  be  admitted,  and  recorded  as  admitted. 
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§  14-.  Intimately  connected  with,  or  rather  forming  an 
integral  part  of,  the  attestation  of  proprietory  right  (which 
may  be  considered  as  the  primary  object  of  the  record)  is  the 
inquiry  iafco,  and  record  of  rights  of  tenants.  The  subject  of 
tenant-right  in  the  district  lias  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  on  tenures  of  land,  para.  78  B ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  note  the  mode  of  recording  the  facts  deal- 
ing with  it  in  the  settlement  papers.  For  each  village  a 
separate  *  misl  *  was  made  up,  and  from  this  the  entries  in 
the  register  of  rights  and  liabilities  (khewat  khatauni)  were 
made.  Where  there  was  dispute  the  fact  was  noted.  In 
villages  under  Regular  Settlement  for  the  first  time,  the 
status  of  the  tenants  was  to  be  enquired  into,  and  determined 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  entries  made  accordingly  in  the 
record,  leaving  those  dissatisfied  to  sue  in  a  regular  suit  to 
establish  their  claim.  In  the  villages  undergoing  revision  of 
Regular  Settlement,  changes  in  the  former  entries  could  be 
made  only  by  agreement  of  parties.  Where  a  judicial  order  had 
already  determined  the  status  of  the  tenant,  no  enquiry 
would  be  made,  but  entrj^  effected  accordiug  to  the  terms  of 
such  order.  For  instance,  if  a  tenant  were  declared  to  have 
right  of  occupancy,  but  no  section  or  clause  added,  we  should 
not  attempt  to  interpret  this,  but  put  it  down  as  it  stood  in 
80  many  words.  I  think  this*  best  fulfilled  the  meaning  of 
Act  XXXIIIof  1871  on  the  subject  of  alterations  in  the  record. 
The  tenant  enquiry  was  finished  in  Sunipat  and  Delhi  in  Sep- 
tember 1879>  and  in  Ballabgarh  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

The  attestation  of  rents  of  tenants-at-will  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  attestation  of  proprietory  right ;  that  of 
tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  was  done  after  the  announce- 
ment of  jamas.  But,  in  event  of  dispute,  alteration  here 
in  the  rate  of  rent  was  not  to  be  made.  Where  revenue  vvas 
increased,  if  the  proprietors  and  tenant  agreed,  the  amount 
paid  as  rent  (generally  the  revenue  rate  of  the  village) 
would  increase ;  but  where  there  was  dispute  the  former 
sum  would  be  entered.  Thus,  if  a  jama  were  made  smaller, 
and  the  occupancy  tenant  claimed  reduction  on  this  ground, 
it  would  be  allowed  only  if  the  proprietor  agreed.  If  he 
did  not  the  former  sum  would  be  entered. 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  met  with  an  expression  of  official  opinion  of 
very  great  authority  to  the  contrary  eflfect.  If  I  keep  the  text  iw  it  is,  it  is 
because  I  am  here  writing  what  I  peraonally  think  right  Mweovcr  it  is 
116063601^  to  Hi\y  what  hiwi  been  done. 


Para  SOS. 

Enquiries  in- 
to rights  o  f 
tenants. 


A  separate 
mial  for  each 
village. 


Effect  of  for- 
mer  entries. 


Attestation 
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Parados. 

The  Wsljib- 
ul-arz,  or  ad- 
ministration- 
paper. 


Right  of 
Government 
to  cut  grass.  • 


What  the 
paper  consiste 
of. 


The  enquiry  into  tenant  right  in  the  confiscated  villages 
of  Ballabgarh  is  mentioned  aeparately — see  infra  paras.  315 
and  316. 

§  15.    In  his  Secretary's  1864  S,  of  9th*  April,  1877, 
the  ^icancial  Commissioner  asked  for  samples  of  the  ad- 
ministration paper  under  preparation   in   the  Delhi  divi- 
^on.     Under  this  office  No.  143,  of  25th  May,  1877,  this  was 
complied  with ;  and  in  April  of  the  n^xt  year  I  submitted 
various  slight  alterations  in  the  form  previously  sent  up.     In 
his  No.  1,574,  of  8th  March,  1878,  the   Financial  Commis- 
sioner had  given  his  general  approval  to  this,  but  had  noted 
that  *  all  provisions  not  require  by  existing  rights  and  usages 
in  the  community,  or  by  the  exigencies  of  the  settlement  * 
should  be  excluded.     He   also  directed  that  the  provision 
which  (in  accordance  with  the  supposed  orders  of  Govern- 
ment) had  been  entered  as  to  the  right  of  Government,  to 
cut  grass  should  be  excluded,  "  except  in  villages  near  can- 
"  tonment  where  the  loss  to  the  people  from  this  cause  has 
"  been  considered  so  large  as  to  necessitate  a  reduction  of  the 
"assessment,    which    otherwise    might    have    been   impos- 
*'  ed."     OrdiDarily,  then,  the  matter  has  been  omitted  ;  but, 
in  130  villages  in-  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  the  provision 
has  been  recorded,  that  for  Government  cavalry  horses,  grass 
may  be  cut  on  uncultivated  ground,  or  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  without  giving  any  cause  lor  complaint  or  ground  for 
claiming  compensation.     I  have,  where  it  was  necessary,  mo- 
derated my  assessments  on  grazing  land  near  Delhi  accord- 
ingly.     The  administration  papers  of  these  villages    were 
attested  and  proved  by  the  proprietors  after  taking  up  the 
new  assessments. 


How  it  was 
prei>ared. 


The  administration-paper  of  the  new  settlement  con- 
sists  of  59   sections,  distributed   among   18   chapters.     An 
analysis  of  these  is  given  at  length  in 'Appendix  XVI.     It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  that,  as  far  as  posi«ible,  the  substance 
and  order  of  the  directions  given  in  the  revenue  rules  have 
been  expressed  and  imitated.     The  plan   of  attestation   was 
that  the  rough  draft  or  'chitta'  of  the  new  paper  should  be 
drawn  up  by  Munsarims,  and  then  attested  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, each  process  being  gone  through,  at  the  village  or 
very  near  it.     The  old  administration  paper  was  to  be   read 
out  carefully,  and  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  new 
paper  to  be  first  taken  in  hand  :  if  there  Was  agreement  the 
old  entry  might  be  maintained  or  altered,  if  there  was  dis- 
pute, the  fact  would  be  noted  and' the  old  entry  maintained. 
I  Then  the  other  points  not  mentioned  (if  any)  would  be  as- 
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pertained  and  recorded  on  the  basis  of  existing  practice. 
I  found  it  a  useful  help  in  sharpening  at  once  the  wits  and 
attention  of  the  zamind^rs^  to  collect  two  or  three  vil- 
lages at  the  same  time,  grouping  the  men  of  each  village 
together,  and  distributing  them  toward  different  points  of 
the  compass.  Then  with  a  writer  for  each  village  the  ques- 
tioning began,  the  same  question  being  asked,  in  successioD 
of  the  several  sets  of  villagers.  I  found  that  by  listening 
to  the  accounts  given  by  their  neighbours  their  comprehen- 
sion of  what  was  going  on  was  materially  improved,  while 
the  rapid  despaj^h  of  work  was  facilitated.  The  Extra  Assis- 
tant attested  some  of  the  villages  in  Ballabgarh,  and  I  attes- 
ted several  myself  in  each  of  the  three  pargannabs.  I  think 
that  on  the  whole  this  important  branch  of  the  attestation 
work  was  well  and  honestly  done.  The  plan  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  district  was  uniform ;  wherever  the  subject 
matter  of  any  particular  section  was  not  required  for  any 
village,  the  fact  was  to  be  stated  in  .  the  proper  place.  I 
think  this  is  well,  for  it  ensures  regularity :  and  it  guards 
against  the  idea  which  might  perhaps  be  entertained  here- 
after that  the  point  hadlseen  overlooked. 

The  work  of  attestation  was  completed  by  the  end 
of  December  1879. 

§  16.  Before  leavios  the  subject  of  the  administration 
paper,  I  mention  separately  the  matter  of  Government  right 
to  mines  and  quarries  as  attested  therein.  As  a  general 
rule  (see  Chapter  II)  the  only  mineral  that  is  dealt  with  in 
this- connection  is  kankar,  and  the  right  to  dig  for  this  has 
been  stipulated  for  on  the  part  of  (Government.  Proprietors 
wanting  it  for  their  own  use  can  di^  after  getting  tne  per- 
mission of  the  Depuly  Commissioner.  This  permission 
should  not  ordinarily  l>e,  refused.  The  same  will  be  the 
case  with  stone.  But  it  is  right  to  mention  that  in  Molar- 
band  it  appeared  that  the  zamind&rs  had  in  practice  excavat- 
ed and  sold  stone  for  a  good  many  years  :  their  riffht  to  do 
80  was  accordiifgly  maintained.  In  Araogpur  there  was 
difficulty  about  the  crystal  mine.  The  zamind&rs  knew  they 
would  never  work  it  themselves ;  but  after  reading  the  letter 
referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  on  the  chance  of  finding  gold  in 
the  village,  I  wished  to  make  particularly  sure  that  no 
question  should  hereafter  be  possible.  The  zamindars  how- 
ever did  not  onsent  to  any  thing  more  explicit  than  what 
was  entered  before,  so  I  referred  the  subject  to  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner,  asking  to  be  allowed  if  necessary  to 
cancel  the  settlement  made  with  tae  village,  and  insist  on 


Para%04. 

Qovcmindi'b 
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Chalk-|nto 
in  oertaia  Til- 
laget. 


Parados 

Malba'  in 


their  executing  a  differently  worded  adtniDistration  paper  as 
a  condition  of  accepting  their  *  darkhw^t  m&lguz&ri/  The 
officiating  Financial  Commissioner,  however,  did  not  think 
this  necessary.  The  entry  as  at  present  allowed  is  merely 
that  the  '  mine  is  closed.' 

In  the  villages  of  Kasumpur,  Malikpnr  Kohi,  and 
&f ahraull,  the  zamlnd&rs  enjoy  revenue  (if  any)  from  chalk- 
pita 


§  17.    The  subject  of  village  expenses  (Malba)  also 

^^^    ^    deserves  mention*    I'he  management  of  these  vests  with  the 

thrftd^kinia^  I  lambard&rs,  but  tbeir  ccMitrol  is  not  so  irresponsible  as  of 

tntion  paper,     old :  the  proprietors  in  many  villages  show  an  increasing  desire 

to  know  more  about  the  details  of  expenditure  than  before, 
and  the  amount  which  they  are  willing  should  be  spent  by 
the  lambardirs  is  becoming  more  limited.  In  sixteen  vil- 
lages the  sum  was  actually  mentioned  in  the  Wajib-ul-arz. 
A  sample  of  the  year's  expenses  and  its  objects  is  given  in 
Appendix  XVIL 


ParaSOe. 

Attefltatioii 
of  the  Biwii- 
i-tfm. 


P»n%eY. 

Fairing    of 
the  reoord. 


§  I&  The  attestation  of  the  tribal  customs  of  the 
district  has  not  been  done  as  much  by  myself  in  person  as 
I  wished.  It  was  a  work  to  which  I  had  looked  forward 
with  the  deepest  interest,  but  after  I  had  attested  the  papers 
of  the  Jats,,aujarsaod  Brahmins,  and  one  or  two  other  tribes, 
I  broke  down  and  had  to  take  short  leave.  Meanwhile  the 
work  could  not  be  delayed  a  day ;  indeed  on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  lambard&rs  summoned  on  fixed  days  an  adjourn- 
ment would  have  been  difficult,  without  thinking  of  any 
other  reasons  against  deferring  the  matter*  So  the  Extra 
Assistant  had  to  finish  up  :  he  knew  my  way  of  doing  it,  and 
the  various  points  on  which  I  considered  special  care  and 
repeated  enquiry  necessary*  aimI  I  have  no  doubt  the  results 
as  worked  up  bybim  will  show  a  good  working  record. 

%  19.  The  *jancfa,'  or  examination  of  the  rough  attes- 
tation papers,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  record,  as  drawn  up  in 
the  rougfay  was  made  in  the  office  of  each  superintendent, 
and  there  also  the  first  faired  copy  of  the  complete  record 
was  made :  in  this  district  this  first  copy  is  called  the  pat- 
w&rfs  copy.  From  this  again,  after  examination  by  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  under  the  Extra  Assistant,  was  faired  the 
second  copy,  which  will  remain  the  Government,  copy  and 
has  been  filed  in  the  district  office.  The  fairing  of  the 
Patdwrfs  copy,,  was  done  by  the  best  among  the  patwirls 
and  by  Muharrirs,  paid  either  from  settlement  fees,  or  the 
surplus  collections  undes  the  patw&ris  cess.    The  fairing  o 
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the  second  or  Government  copy  was  done  by,  contract  under 
supervision  of  the  Extra  Assistant.  I  have  now  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  this  way  of  working,  and  am  able  to 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Sharply  followed 
and  looked  after,  the  contractor  finds  no  means  of  scamping 
the  work ;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  write  correctly  as  not,  and  as 
the  remuneration  depends  on  the  amount  dbne,  as  well  as  its 
quality  no  delay  is  made  that  can  possibly  be  avoided.  I  do 
not  believe  many  mistakes  will  be  found — some  of  course 
must  be.*  The  seale  of  payment  was  moderate  but  liberal, 
as  I  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  what  work  really  could  be 
done  at  certain  rates;  and  we  finished  off  much  more  ex- 
peditiously than,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  been  possible 
under  the  system  of  rauharrirs  paid  merely  by  the  month. 

As  regards  style  of  execution  my  aim,  as  in  other 
things,  waS'to  make  a  fair  working  record  rather  than  an  or- 
namental one.  I  have,  therefore,  always  insisted  on  a  clear 
handwriting  more  than  on  anything  else,  and  though  I  do 
not  think  the  papers  will  be  found  slovenly,  I  did  not  care 
greatly  for  ornamental  coligrap.hy.  The  paper  is  moderately 
good;  1  did  the  best  I  could,  and  every  Settlement  Officer 
knows  how  his  soul  is  vexed  about  paper.  The  binding  was 
done  at  12  aanas  per  volume,  and  1  think  it.  is  cheap;  and 
quite  as  good  as  we  want.  The  field  maps  are  fair,  and  the 
'shajra  nasbs'  genealogical  trees  are  most  of  them  good. 

About  alterations — I  never  hesitated  to  make  these  in 
the  patwfiris  copy,  carefully  attesting  them  under  the  super- 
intendent's signature.  Erasures  I  set  my  face  against,  and 
though  a  few  may  have  escaped  notice,  I  believe  they  were 
for  the  most  part  done  away  with  eventually  ;  they  certainly 
brought  in  much  money  in  the  sh^pe  of  fines :  certain  kinds 
of  technical  shortcomings, — I  can  hardly  call  them  errors 
which  in  their  nature  were  so  trivial  as  not  to  be  worth  cor- 
rection,--! ordered,  when  discovered  in  the  patwaris'  copy,  to  be 
noted  for  avoidance  in  the  Government  copy — and  left  them 
in  the  other.  But  these  are  absolutely  trifling  in  impor- 
tance and  few  in  number. 

§  20.  The  distribution  of  the  faired  '  parchas '  of  hold- 
ings is  still  being  made  while  I  write,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  its  completion.  The  '  parchas  *  have  been  made 
up,  as  in  Gurgaon,  in  nent  little  books  quite  good  and  strong 

*  While  thin  w  going  to  press  I  hav«  heard  that  in  aome  cases  sheets  have 
he^.n  left  out  in  the  Government  copy.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  will  have 
b«Wi  set  right  before  this  appears  in  print.  The  mistakes  probably  are  those 
^i  th9  bind^  rother  tluw  the  writer  who  gets  paid  by  tho  piece. 
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enough  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  worth  mentioning  that 
the  calculation  of  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  these  statements 
has  been  made  'khdtaw^p/  i.  e,,  on  cultivating  holdings  and 
not  *  khewatwd,r ' — on  proprietors'  holdings.  This  was 
against  my  reading  of  the  rules,  but  it  was  ordered  both 
in  Gurgaon  and  Delhi.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
levied  on  this  account,  sent  ta  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
realisation,  is  Rs.  66,14!0/-  made  up  thus  :  for  pro- 
prietors, fis.  54,897/8/-;  tenants  with  right  of  occupancy, 
6,995/-;  mortgagees  in  possession,  Kb.  4,247/8/-, 

.§  21.  The  village  statements,  written  in  English 
throughout,  are  bound  up  in  eight  large  and  handsome 
volumes,  quite  fit  to  be  read  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  ! 
Ballabgarh  took  three,  Delhi  three,  and  Sunipat  two.  In" 
each  first  volume  of  the  tahsil  there  is  a  good  map  showing 
the  assessment  circles,  and  the  villages.  The  latter  have  three 
numbers  marked  on  them — one  that  of  Form  E.  (black) ;  that 
of  the  *  kistbandi '  sent  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  (blue) ; 
and  that  of  the  statements  themselves  with  the  volume's 
number  also.  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  these  books  a  full 
and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  district  oflScer ;  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  him. to  write  up  any  subsequent  facts,  and  as  for 
corrections  I  should  be  very  thankful  for  themr  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Commissioner  might  ask  for.  a  note,  in  the 
revenue  report  of  the  district,  as  to  the  use  made  of  the 
village  statements  during  the  year. 

§  22.  In  this  district  no  separate  record  of  rights  in 
water-courses  has  been  drawn  up.  The  matter  was  taken 
into  consideration  both  here  and  in  Gurgaon.  In  the  latter 
district  a  trial  was  made  on  the  Agra  Canal  in  Falwal,  but  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  stopped  by  permission 
of  the  Commissioner.  In  Delhi  I  took  the  same  action.* 
The  system  -of  distributaries  on  the.  Western  Jamna  Canal 
owing  to  the  great  changes  of  alignment  and  level  of  irriga- 
tion will  almost  immediately  be  so  modified  as  virtually  to 
become  new.  Under  these  circumstances  no  records  that  we 
could  make  would  be  of  practical  use ;  they  would  but  cause 
more  litigation  and  quarrelling  than  would  exist  without 
them.  This  course  was  approved  of  by  the  officiating  Finan- 
cial Commissioner  with  regard  to  the  Western  Jamna  Canal, 
but  further  report  was  required  explaining  why,  for  the  hill 

*  I  have  just  before  submitting  this  heard  that  some  misguided  muhar- 
rirs  in  Delhi  tHhsfl  have  even,  in  the  faired  record,  entered  the  fact  of  separate 
record  having  been  prepared.  This  should  not  have  been  done  but  the  errrg 
hftving  been  noted  here,  will,  I  hope,  do  no  harm* 
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streams  in  both  districts,  irrigation  records  should  notbepre- 

Kired  as  in  the  Shahpur  Settlement.  In  my  No.  754  of  2i3rd 
ecember  1879  I  gave  this  explanation.  *  The  normal  case ' 
I  remarked  '  of  a  village  in  these  two  districts,  irrigable  by 
■  hill-water,  is  that  the  water  comes  and  goes  as  it  pleases — 
'no  one  stops  it,  no  one  thinks  of  quarrelling  with  his neigh- 
'  hour  about  what  is  so  evidently  an  event  out  of  his  control, 
the  downward  rush  of  water  over  his  land.     Whatever 


as 


2.— Why  not, 

in  the  case 

of  irrigmtion 

from  hill- 

wateritreuns 


"bands'  already  exist  are  noted  in  the  wkjib-ul-arz  of  their 
'  respective  villages,  and  it  is  well  understood,  as  I  have  as- 
'  certained  by  personal  enquiry,  that  no  one  has  any  right  to 

*  alter  the  statu  quo.  K  any  attempt  is  made  the  offender 
'  is  punished  by  cHravnal  complaint,  thus  showing  well  how 
'  the  present  state  of  things  is  oased  on  recognised  practice. 

•  To  do  any  thing  here  in  the  way  of  recording  rights  might 
'  be  to  stir  up  strife  where  at  present  there  is  none.'  This 
explanation  was  allowed  as  sufficient  by  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner. 

§  23.  The  question  had  been  raised,  bv  a  reference 
from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  Kamal,  whether  the  mak- 
ing of  a  map  of  the  village  site  should  form  part  of  the 
settlement  operations.  Colonel  Babbage  had  seemed  to 
think  the  map  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  of 
his  for  numbering  the  houses  in  each  village,  but,  as  the 
Financial  Commissioner  remarked,  the  two  things  did  not 
appear  necessarily  connected,,  and  eventually,  after  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Commissioner  that  the  maps  should  be 
inade  by  the  Settlement  Officer  at  the  close  of  settlement,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  matter  should  at  all  events  for  the 
present  stand  over.  If  the  Settlement  Officer  found,*  at  the 
end  of  the  settlement,  that  he  could  do  this  he  might,  but 
it  was  not  to  hinder  his  proper  and  special  work — ( No.  8,411 
of  December  1874  from  Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner 
to  Commissioner  Delhi).  The  opportunity  of  carrying  out  this 
measure  has  not  been  found,  though  I  have  thought  of  it  more 
than  once.  I  am  not  at  all  fanatically  disposed  to  shut  out  every 
thing  connected  with  the  village  site  from  the  range  of 
settlement  officials,  though  with  a  task  like  the  Delhi  District 
before  them  they  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  up  any 
thing  but  essentials.  At  the  end  of  the  settlement,  too,  we 
have  been  much  occupied  with  the  *  girddwari '  work,  which 
we  undertook  in  order  to  start  the  annual  papers  for  the 
district,  and  this  really  made  any  other  additional  task  im- 
possible. I  would  suggest,  however,  now  that  the  patwirfs 
are  comparatively  free,  they  might  well  be  put  to  the  work, 
or  selected  men  might  be  deputed  for  it,  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  one  of  the  several  'girdf* wars'  appointed  in  each 
tahsll.  A  carefully  drawn  map  of  the  *  ibddi '  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  boon  to  the  zamlnddr,  and  might  prevent  a  good 
many  disputes. 

§  24.  On  the  question  of  preserving  th^  rough  attes- 
tation papers,  orders  were  issued  generally  ih  Settlement 
Secretary's  No.  4,894,  of  10th  July,  1879.  By  these  orders  all 
the  'chittas'  will  be  preserved  at  least  six  years,  that  is  to 
say  for  as  long  as,  practically,  entries  in  t6e  record  will  be 
disputed.  I  recorded  my  opinion*  emphatically  against  this, 
ana  I  still  think  that,  if  the  fact  becomes  widely  known,  it 
will  provoke  needless  litigation.  Th^  first  requisite  of  the 
Delhi  Settlement,  after  its  tedious  and  costly  duration  of  8  J 
years,  would  seem  to  be  finality,  or  that  degree  of  finality 
which  niay  legally  attach  to  its  records.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  this  claim  to  be  made  good,  to  vaunt  those  records  as  per- 
fect I  certainly  should  be  the  last  person  to  do  this  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  gene- 
raUy,  and  in  a  very  Uurge  majority  of  cases  under  di9.ute.  the 
entries  now  made  represent  the  real  facts,  and  that  it  is  un- 
wise and  impolitic  to  lend  any  adventitious  aid  to  an  attack 
on' them,  or  to  preserve  any  papers  which  might  seem  to  en- 
courage such  an  attack  on  them.  The  '  chitta'  for  the  most 
part  is  much  disfigured  ;  in  many  cases  it  will  be  illegible : 
and  he  will  be  a  bold  judge  who  will  rely  on  an  entry  in  it 
to  discredit  the  faired  papers.  Of  course  such  a  thing  is 
possible  as  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  copying,  and  that  in 
the  'chitt^'  this  particular  place  is  clear — ^but  it  is  only  just 
possible.  However  the  papers  have  all  been  carefully  des- 
patched to  the  office  witnout  the  least  tinkering ;  so  they 
can  be  used  in  their  native  worth. 

8  25.  The  papers  composing  the  vernacular  records 
now  nled  in  the  district  office  are  as  follows : — 

1. — Index  of  the  papers,  (  Fihrist  kdghazit). 

2. — ^The  field  map,  (  Shajra  kishtw&r  ). 

[This  is  folded  up  and  put  in  the  case  on  one  side.] 

8.^— The  field  register  (  Khasra  paim^b  kishtw^r  ). 

4. — Register   of    Bights   and  LiabilitieSi    (Khewat 
khatauni ). 

6. — Alphabetical  Ust  of  the  village  proprietors  (  Fih« 
rist  radifwte  m&Uk&n  ). 

6.— Alphabetical  list  of  tenants  with  rights  of  occu« 
panc^  (Fihrist  radifwirmaz&ridn  maur^Bi). 
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7. — ^Statement  of  assigned  property,  (  Fard  lakhirdj  ). 

8. — Genelogical  table  of  proprietors,   (Shajra  insab 
wa  hakk(ik  malLkan  ). 

• 

[This  is  also  folded  up  and  put  in  the  other  side 

of  the  case.] 

■ 

9. — List  of  wells  and  statement  of  rights  in  each 
(  Naksha  hakktik  ch&hat). 

10. — Tender  for  engagement  of  revenue  (  Darkhw^st 
ta'ahud  mlilguzari). 

11. — ^The  administration  paper  (  Wdjib-ul-arz  ). 

1 2. — ^Final  proceeding  (  Bdbak^r  &khir  ). 

•  I  do  not  think  any  further  explanation  is  required  of 
these.  The  'niiksha  chdhdt'  contains  particulars,  among 
other  things,  of  the  construction,  condition  and  practice  of 
irrigation  for  every  well.  The  '  tender  for  engagement  &f 
revenue,'  in  the  copy  filed  in  the  district  oflSce,  is  signed  by  me, 
with  the  amount  of  revenue  in  each  case ;  but,  where  the 
revenue  was  afterwards  modified  in  appeal,  or  on  my  own 
few  cases*  of  review,  the  correction  is  made  only  in  vernacu- 
lar. In  the  printed  form  of  the  index  the  eleventh  paper  is 
said  to  includiB  a  statement  of  the  tribal  custom  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  as  it  has  been  directed  that  the  *  riwaj-i-4m  should 
not  be  considered  a  record,  this  has  been  omitted  for  fear 
of  misleading  officers  as  to  the  authority  of  the  paper  drawn 
up  on  that  subject.  The  final  proceeding  includes  a  liJst  of 
thejudicial  powers  given  to  Settlement  Officers,  and  the  cases 
affecting  the  village  decided  during  settlement  under  those 
powers.  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  judicial  work  of  the 
settlement. 

§  26.  In  Appendix  XVIII  will  be  found  a  list  (I 
believe  complete)  of  the  powers  given  to  the  various 
officers,  with  the  notifications  m  which  they  ap{>eared  :  and 
in  Appendix  XIX  is  given  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
judicial  case  work  done  during  the  settlement.  The  cases 
under  A  (ordinary  suits  for  rights  )  were  not  numerous,  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  being  in  Ballabgarh,  as  might  be 
expected,  firom  the  greater  number  of  villa^ges  there  com- 
ming  now  under  regular  settlement  for  the  first  time.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  suits  under  class  B.  ( suits  under  the 
tenancy  act ).  The  total  number  of  judicial  cases  decided 
under  A.  and  B.  is  2,881.  Under  C,  revenue  cases,  we  show 
the  considerable  total  of  30,289,  but  of  these  23,654!  were 
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mutation  cases.  The  wqrk  under  this  head  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  transfers  of  title  on  the  taking  up  of  land  for 
the  new  Delhi  Branch  of  the  Western  Jamna  Canal.  The 
appointments  of  zailddrs  have  not  been  shown  (  as  perhaps 
they  should, )  but  this  does  not  greatly  matter — there  were 
44«  of  these.  The  patwirls  would  appear  to  have  passed 
through  a  long  set  of  vicissitudes,  and  reproaches  of  one  kind 
or  another,  as  the  cases  afifecting  them  reach  the  enormous 
number  of  1004.  Taking  8  J  years  as  the  duration  of  settle- 
ment, operations,  it  results  in  giving  a  case,  about  one  or 
other  of  the  222  patwdris  in  the  district,  every  three  days  on 
the  average !  or  118  cases  every  year.  The  greatest  number 
was  233  in  1876-77  when  a  multitude  of  complaints  were 
made  about  wrong  entries  in  measurement ;  a  favourite  one 
being  that  the  patwari  had  through  enmity  put  the  village 
into  a  superior  chak,  or  in  entering  the  kinds  of  soil  in  tae 
paper  had  metamorphosed  '  bhur '  mto  '  rausli,'  or  '  bdrdni  * 
into  *  chahi  *  land..  A  reference  to  Chapter  XII  will  show 
that  a  good  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  punishing  patwarls 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  been 
through  such  a  running  fire  of  adverse  criticism  as  is  indicat- 
ed by  these  figures  :  however,  they  deserved  it  all. 

Beside  the  cases  shown  as  decided,  a  few  were  transferred 
to  the  district,  or  decided,  after  the  drawing  up  of  the  state- 
ment. 

§  27.  In  closing  this  account  of  the  settlement 
operations  I  must  touch  on  the  melancholy  subject  of  expenses 
of  the  settlement.  These  will  be  shown  ^  most  clearly  under 
two  heads,  according  to  the  sources  whence  they  were  drawn. 
A — the  sanctioned  budget  under  Imperial  and  Provincial 
Services* — B — non-sanctiined  establishment  paid  from  Settle- 
ment Fees.  It  is  true  that,  latterly,  advances  to  be  repaid 
from  '  parcha '  Fees  were  put  into  the  budget,  but  this  was 
only  a  matter  of  cu>counts,  and  does  not  aiTect  the  substantive 
question  of  the  correct  adjustment  of  Settlement  Fees  ex- 
penditure. It  should  be  noted  tha;t  I  reckon  expenditure 
under  head  A.  only  up  to  July  31st,  when  settlement 
operations  were  virtually  closed,  though  iseveral  members  of 
the  sanctioned  establishment  were  retained  at  Delhi  some 
months  longer  for  want  of  employment  elsewhere.  This 
occuned  owing  to  reductions  being  made  in  the  general 
settlement  establishment  of  the  Province, 
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6  28.  The  expenses  tmder  Imi|eTial  and  Provincial  heads 
liave  been  drawn  in  ten  years.^  beg^ininng  in  Januaiy  1872,  and 
.ending  July  Slst,  1880:  they  amount  to  Rs.  4,81,699/8/9, 
thus  averaging  Rs.  56,120/4/5  for  the  fuU  year  of  twelve 
months.  The  details  are  given  under  the  various  heads  in 
para.  217  and  seem  to  need  little  explanation.  The  pay  of 
Gazetted  Officers  increased  of  course  when  an  Extra  As^stant 
was  appointed,  and  again  when  the  Settlement  Officer  was 
^advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  Bepu^  Oomnusffloner.  From 
January  1878  there  was  a  material  decrease  under  this  head. 
The  pay  of  the  Settlement  Officer  and  thatt)f  the  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer  were  added  together,  and  half  of  the  ag- 
gregate was  debited  to  Delhi,  half  to  Gur^^on.  This  was  only 
Sightly  less  than  if  my  pay  had  been  debited  to  the  oae»  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  to  the  otner  (  Gurgaon )  and  seemed  on  the 
whole  fiurest  The  pay  of  the  establishment,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  steady  at  about  m.  28,000/-  a  yciar. 

The  item  of  '  allowances  *  was  an  addition  made  to  the 
nay  of  his  subordinates  by  the  Settlement  Officer  as  reward 
tor  good  service ;  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Government 
and  discontinued  accordingly. 

The  amounts  entered  under  travelling  allowances  of 
Gazetted  Officers  vary  considerably,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  he  held  charge, 
drew  no  travelling  allowance  for  his  journeys,  it  having  been 
ruled  that  he  could  not,  drawing  the  p»y  he  did.  My  own 
travelling  was  very  extecsive,  more  so  than  actually  appears 
from  'the  st^ment  here  given,  as  half  of  the  amount  was 
charged  'to  Gurgaoii  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  sub- 
stantive pay. 

The  charge  for  country  stationery  was  largest  in  1879-80, 
on  account  of  the  fairing  and  binding  of  the  records  then 
specially  occupying  attention.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
printing  of  papers. 

g  29.  The  details  of  expenditure  from  Imperial  and 
Ftovmcial  Services  are  as  follows : — 
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Imperial  and 
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*  That  ia,  reckoniDg  by  the  financial  year. 
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§  30.  The  expenses  up  to  date  of  writing  this  under 
the  head  of  Settlement  Fees  have  been'  Rb.  1,43,969/15/9/-; 
including  a  sum  of  Rs.  2,000/-  which  I  propose  to  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of-  printing  this  report  and  its  accompanying 
maps. 

The  accounts  of  disbursements  under  this  head  have,  since 
January  1878,  beside  the  check  supplied  by  the  Accountant 
Generals  Department  on  the  amount  of  cheques  drawn, 
been  kept  under  my  personal  superintendence  in  English 
and  Urdu;  and  as  I  never  signed  a  cheque  except  after  closely 
scrutinising  its  details  and  the  orders  on  which  it  was  drawn, 
I  am  able  with  confidence  to  say  that  the  money  has  been 
carefully  spent  Before  1878  there  was  no  English  account 
of  these  expenses  kept,  but  I  went  into  the  n6zir's  books 
and  had  a  consecutive  statement  drawn  up  for  every  month 
80  as  to  join  on  to  my  own  book,  and  the  details  now  are  clear 
throughout,  in  English. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  those  of  the  non- 
sanctioned  establishment  maintained  in  each  tahsil  for  the 
examination  ( iinch)  of  the  papers,  and  the  muharrirs  em- 
ployed  under  the  contractors  for  fairing  the  Government  copy 
of  the  record.  Latterly  a  special  establishment  was  formed 
«nder  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  OflBcer  for  final  exami- 
nation and  passing  of  the  papers  as  correct.  The  average 
monthly  bill  for  non-sanctioned  establishment  was  about  Rs. 
1,500/.  Other  items  worthy  of  fcnention  are  R&.  30/-  a  month 
for  rent  of  the  Superintendent's  Office  in  the  sadr  tahsil,  Hb. 
60/-  a  month  for  two  Translators  in  the  English  OflBce,  and 
a  sum  of  Ks.  2,000/-  or  thereabouts  spent  in  making  up  the 
8  anna  *  parcha '  books,  j  give  here  a  general  statement  of 
accounts  of  money  actually  received  in,  and  paid  away  from, 
the  settlement  fees  account  1872 — 80.  • 
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The  actual  balance  at  my  credit  on  the  22nd  November 
1880,  was  Ra  13,086/14/7  of  this  Rs.  3,747/11/6  is  the 
amount  realised  from  jagird&rs  on  account  of  their  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  settlement  and  erroneously  credited  •  to 
the  settlement  deposit,  and  Re.  891/13/10  is  money  of  the 
Gurgaon  Settlement  Fees  account  which  is  surplus  in  that 
settlement  The  real  balance  therefore  was  Rs.  8,447/5/3 — 
since  then  Rs.  4,563/0/4  has  been  spent,  and  Re.  939/5/9 
received,  leaving  the  balance  Rs.  4,823/10/8.  The  Rs.  14/5/0 
deficit  is  money  which  should  have  been  credited  to  my 
deposit,  but  has  been  erroneously  credited  to  Government 
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The  work  of 
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partly  mine, 
p  a  r  1 1  y  Mr. 
Wood'i. 


Beridon  of 
Note-Book  ja- 
nuuB  neeesaary 
especially  in 
BaUabgiurh. 


Delhi  tahsfl. 


I      Sunipat. 


OHAPTEa   XI. 


The  "Assessment 

§  1.    The  work  of  assessment^  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  general  notice  of  settlement  operations,  given  in  the 
preceding  Chapter,  was  in  a  great  meajsure  mixed.    Mr.  Wood 
submitted  the  revenue  rates  reports  for  Ballabgarh  and  Delhi, 
and  left  his  village  note  books  for  those  two  tahsils  contain- 
ing the  autograpn  record  of  his  inspections  village  by  village. 
Before  announcmg  the  detailed  assessments,  however,  I  had  to 
go  over  them  carefully  in  revision,  with  reference  to  the 
Government  orders  passed  on  the  rates  report  which  made 
this  necessary,   especially  in  Ballabgarh  where,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  some  alterations  in  Mr.  Wood's  rates  were  made 
by  the  Commissioner  and  finally  sanctioned.    The  general 
effect  of  this  revision,  which,  in  the  case  of  Ballabgarh,  waJs 
made  on  very  short  acquaintance  with  the  district,  was  to 
lower  the  jamas  assessed  by  Mr.  Wood  slightly  in  several 
circles,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  Kohi  circle  of   tixot  tahslL 
This  will  be  referred  to.  again  further  on.     In  Delhi  the 
differeoces  made  were,  as  a  rule,  small;  but  the  high  figure  at 
which  the  owner's  rate  was  fixed  by  Government  seemed  to 
call  for  some  considerable  revision  in  the  Bangar  circle  so  far 
as    regards    the    canal  villages.     Sunlpat    assessment  was 
altogether  my  work.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  about  equal  shares . 
of  the  district  assessment  may  be  considered  as  done  by  my 
predecessor  and  myself.    As  coming  last,  however,  I  must 
admit  my  responsibility  to  be  the  greater  and  while  doing  so, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  conscientious,  care  and  labori*> 
ous  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  assessments.     I  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  each  tahsil,  regarded  as  a  revenue-paying 
tract,  with  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  assessment.    As  the 
revenue  rates  reports  of  the  district  have  not  been  printed, 
this  will  occupy  more  space  than  otherwise  would  be  neces« 
sary.    Appendix  XX  gives  the  facts  of  form  A  showing  the 
area,    resources,    and   general    revenue    conditions    of  the 

(district.  The  remarks  on  Ballabgarh  and  Delhi  are  of  course, 
in  great  part,  based  on,  and  summarised  from,  those  of  Mr, 
W^xi ;  but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  substitute  my  own  im- 
pressions for  his  wherever  it  seemed  necessary. 
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BaUahgarh  tahsU  asaeseiment. 

m 

§  2.  The  area  is  385  square  miles  with  283  villages. 
Elxtreme  length  30  and  breadth  20  miles.  The  assessment 
circles  were  six. 


I. — Eh^dar  B^ngar 

II. — B&ngar 
III.— Dahri  SaiUba 
IV.— Zerkohi 

V. — Khandrit     ... 
VL— Kohl... 


•  •• 


•  •  0 


•  ■  • 


•  0  • 


Total 


76  villages 

80 

26 
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34 
35 
32 
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}> 
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283  \illages. 


^  3.  The  Kh&dar-BAngar  chak  lies  along  the  river; 
37  villages  are  purely  Elhddar  and  39  partly  Ehddar  partly 
Bingar.  The  villages  nearest  the  river  are  subject  to  inun- 
dations, but  where  the  water  runs  off  in  time,  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  alluvial  soil  shows  itself  in  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  bariey-  Damage  by  *  reh/  however,  is  prevalent  in  some 
villages  which  lie  in  drainage  lines.  The  Bdngar  position  is 
not  good  soil — ^it  is  either  sandy,  or  it  is  cut  up  by  ravines 
and  water-courses,  making  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  from 
the  higher  lands  of  the  main  B&ngar  on  its  way  to  the  river. 
Water  of  course  is  near ;  a  hole  of  12  or  13  feet  will  find 
a  spring  anywhere,  but  irrigation,  probably  from  the  very 
facility  of  using  it,  is  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  kachi 
wells.  The  irrigated  area  is  given  as  6  per  cent  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  crops  may  be  classed  as  60  per  cent.  Babi  and 
40  per  cent  Kharif — ^the  latter  being  grown  mostly  on  the 
Bdngar  soil.  Besides  wheat  and  barley  and  gojra  (  a  mixture 
of  the  two  ),  gram  is  grown  in  Rabf,  and  in  Kharif  judr, 
b^jra  and  cotton.  The  most  numerous  class  of  proprietors 
are  the  Shekhs,  who  are  perhaps  die  most  improvident 
and  thriftless  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  district.  Gujars,  however, 
in  some  places  are  not  much  better.  There  are.  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  really  well  cultivated  villages  in  the 
Khddar.  Cultivation  in  the  chak  has  increased  by  about 
13  per  cent  since  settlement ;  and  19*2  per  cent.,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  caltivated  area,  is  still  noted  as  culturable  waste. 
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Para  222. 

The  Baugar 
circle. 


Canal  Bridges 
and  their 
bearing  on  the 
utuieasment. 


i 


Para%23. 

Dahrl  circle. 


§  4.     The  B^ngar  circle  of  80  villages  is  almost  uni- 
formly a  fine  level  tract,  the  southern  portion  being  very 
similar  to  the  Bangar  chak  of  Palwal  with  which  it  is  con- 
terminous.    The  north-east  and  east  part  has  a  rather  ridge- 
like strip,  more  sandy  than  the  genefal  soil,  which  is  a  fair 
*rausli\      The  Agra  canal  runs  through  nearly  its  whole 
length,  but  at  too  low  a  level  to  allow  of  anything  like  ex- 
tensive irrigation."    In  some  villages  ( see  para.  240  )  small 
areas  have  been  watered  during  the  last  few  years.     In  the 
18  miles  of  length  of  canal  there  are  but  5  bridges ;  seven- 
teen villages  have  land  on  both  sides,  and  in.  some  of  these 
the  detour  necessaiy  to  reach  their  fields  is  very  considerable, 
between  two  and  three  miles.     This,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  sentiment ;  as  involving  trouble  and  incon- 
venience, it  is  a  real  lessening  and  cramping  of  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  agriculturist.     A  man  who  has  two  miles 
to  walk  to  reach  his  fields  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage  ag 
compared  with  a  man  who  can  begin  his  work  half  an  hour 
earlier,    and    leave    it    half    an    hour    later.       There    can 
be    no    doubt    of   the    practical    consequence  of  this  fact„ 
and    it    has  •  received    some    consideration    in    assessment.   • 
Artificial   irrigation   is   14  *   per   cent,  water   being  found 
generally  at  from  20  to  25  feet     The  Kharif  is  as  6   is  to  5 
to  the  4labi  crop,  and  the  staples  for  Rabi  are  barley  and 
gram   (  *  bejhar  '  ) — barley   and   wheat,  and    Kharif  juar, 
bajra,  and  cotton.     The  zamindars   are  Jats,  Gujars,  Gaur- 
wfls,  and  Brahmins.      The  Jat  of  course  is  a  good  worker, 
though  not  so  good  here  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  district; 
the  others  are  moderate :  the  Gujars,  however,  in  this  chak 
round  about  Tigfton   are   better  agriculturists    than    their 
brothers   of  the   hills.     The   expansion   of  cultivation  here 
since  settlement  is  2*7  per  cent,  while  the  capability  of  ex- 
tension in  future  is  6*8.  per  cent. 

§  5.  The  Dahri-sailab^  circle  consists  of  26  villages 
all  more  or  less  lying  in  the  drainage  lines  of  the  rain-floods 
which,  thrown  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills,  get  a  twist* 
southward  from  the  general  fall  of  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion, and,  having  by  the  violence  of  their  downward  rush 
scooped  out  a  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  nm  along  it 
in  a  broad  stream  south  and  south-east  thus  making  their 
way  into  Gurgaon  district.  The  sandy  deposit  they  bring 
down  seems  to  have  heaped  itself  up  in  a  gentle  but  per- 
ceptible ascent  to  the  east,  so  that,  as  matters  stand  now,  there 

^^^^^     ■  ■     ■  ■  ■'  >    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mm^^^^^^  III  ■    ■  —II  Mil  ■■■■■■■  ■  ■■■  II  ^1^— ^  >      ■      ■■   w^^^tm^^ 

*  Not  11  per  ceut.  ajs  stated  by  the  Commissioner  in  hid  review  of  the 
rates  repprt. 
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is  a  well  defined  strip  of  country  immediately  below  the 
hills  of  the  nature  of  Dahrl.  Water  is  only  11  or  12  feet  under 
the  surface,  but  wells  are  little  used  a^  there  is  little  need  of 
them.  The  soil  as  a  rule  is  good — 26  per  cent,  is  bhtir,  but 
hhur,  when  well  moistened,  is  surprisingly  fertile  compared 
with  the  ordinary  soil  of  its  kinds.  The  crops  are  chiefly  Rabi 
because  in  the  Kharif  the  floods  generally  prevent  sowing. 
Gujars,  Jats,  and  Meos  form  the  main  body  of  the  zaminddrs. 
The  Meos  are  very  thriftless.  The  cultivated  area  has  in- 
creased by  7J  per  cent,  since  settlement,  but  there  is  only 
4*2  per  cent,  available  for  further  expansion  compared  with 
the  present  cultivated  area.  Irrigation  extends  over  only  3 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivation. 

• 

§  6.  The  Zerkohl  chak,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  aub- 
colline  strip  of  country  which  lies  low  down  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  hills.  The  lower  villages  approximate  in  character  to 
the  Dahri  circle,  the  upper,  which  are  also  the  northern 
villages,  are  more  like  those  on  the  top  of  the  hills  which 
have  been  formed  into  the  Kohl  circle  :  13*  of  the  latter,  in- 
cluding all  which  lie  above  the  spur  of  Arangpur  except 
Molarband  which  is  more  like  a  KJi&dar-Bdngar  village, 
may  be  thus  classed,  while  the  other  20  are  all  more  or  less 
benefited  by  hill  drainage.  Below  Badarpur,  as  notg^  in  the 
first  chapter,  this  part  of  the  country  becomes  more  level, 
with  a  slope  toward  the  south,  and  this  gives  room  for  better 
soil.  At  the  same  time  it  is  said  that,  since  last  settlement, 
deterioration  of  the  soil  has  taken  place  by  reason  of  the 
sand  deposits  brought  down  from  the  hills.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  amount  of  damage  thus  done  has  been  somewhat 
over-estimated.  The  fact  in  some  villages  has  been  inferred, 
rather  than  observed,  from  the  reported  Dahri  area,  part  of 
which  it  is  supposed  has  been  left  high  and  dry  during  the 
last  20  years.  No  doubt  this  happened  here  and  there,  but 
not  commonly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  local  observation  in- 
duces the  conclusion  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  diff*erence 
is  one  of  standard  of  estimating  soil  rather  than  a  difference 
in  the  soil  itself.  I  recur  to  this  point  further  on  in  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  the  general  character  of  the  assessments  in 
each  chak.  There  were  formerly  several  earthwork  dams  in 
this  circle,  but  they  have  been  for  years  broken  and  niinous 
— see  also  Chapter  IV  on  irrigation.  The  staple  crops  in  the 
Zerkohi  'are,  for  Rabi,  barley  and  gram  barley  wheat 
wheat  and  barley  for  Kharif  bajrA  is  by  far  the  commonest 

*  Mr.  Wood  notes'  ten ;  but  the  three  small  villages,  Lakarpur,  Pul- 
ahl&d,  and  T&jpul,  are  all  very  poor  in  soil,  cultivation,  and  resources. 
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crop,  with  some  juar,  and  a  little  cotton.  Irrigation  is  scanty 
being  only  4  per  cent. ;  water  about  16  feet  from  the  surface; 
Qujars  predominate  as  proprietors.  Cultivation  has  increased! 
by  22*5  per  cent,  since  last  settlement,  and  there  remains  a 
margin  for  farther  expansion  of  9*9  per  cent,  as  compared- 
with  the  area  under  cultivation. 

§  7.  The  Khandr^t  chak  lies  in  the  north  of  the  tahsil 
toward  Delhi.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Hindi  word 
'Khandar'  (  ^[WK  )»  which  means  a  ruin,  whence,  by  a 
hybrid  formation,  it  takes  the  Arabic  plural  '  at.'  The  viU 
lages  are  very  small,  but  lying  as  they  do  picturesquely 
among  the  ruins  of  old  suburbs  of  old  sites  of  the  city  of 
Delhi ;  their  soil  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  villages  are 
35  ;  irrigation  is  good ;  water  is  some  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  often  slightly  brackish  which,  with  a  light  rausli 
soil,  is  considered  very  fertilising.  The  wells  are  of  masonry  ; 
30  %  of  the  cultivated  area  is  protected  by  them,  and  old 
wells  are  common,  which,  at  little  expense,  might  be  put  into 
working  trim.  The  chak  is  advantageously  situated  as  to 
markets  and  communications  ;  Delhi  is  not  more  than  8  miles 
off  on  the  average,  with,  a  good  metallpd  road  to  it,  while 
Mahraull  on  the  south-west  is  even  nearer.  The  staples 
are  bdjra  and  ju£r  for  the  Kharff,  and  bejhar  and  barley, 
with  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  garden  produce  for  Rabi. 
Tobacco  is  especially  profitable  in  this  chak.  The  zamind^rs 
are  mostly  Jats,  Brahmins,  and  Hindu  Gujars.  Cultivatiou 
has  increased  by  16  per  cent,  and  there  is  a  margin  of  95 
per  cent,  on  cultivation  for  further  expansion. 

§  8.  The  last  of  the  assessment  circles  is  the  weakest. 
It  consists  of  32  villages  lying  on  the  top,  or  high  up  on  the 
spurs  of  the  hills,  and  is  therefore  called  Kohi,  The  soil  is  a 
light  *  raiisli,'  not  bad  when  it  gets  sufficient  moisture,  but 
generally  very  dry  and  thus  it  gives  precarious  crops.  Irri- 
'  gation  by  wells  is  almost  unknown.*  The  only  help  in  this 
way  is  from  "  banding  "  up  the  drainage  way  and  so  obtain- 
ing an  artificial  moisture,  which,  if  well  regulated,  is  very  ad- 
vantageous for  cultivation.  Lately  several  of  these  dams 
have  burst,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  villages. 

A  description  of  their  locality  and  characteristics  is 
given  in  Chapter  IV,  of  Part  I,  under  the  head  of  irrigation. 
I  will  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
there  that  no  employment  of  district  Funds  can  be  more 
popular,  and  at  the  same  time  solidly  useful  than  the  judi- 

*  Only  2  per  cent. 
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cious  repair  of  some  of  these  fine  works  which  in  their  pre- 
sent ruinous  state  seem  to  convoy  a  mute  but  forcible  re- 
proach to  our  present  administration.  The  portion  of  the  chak 
lying  round  Clihatarpur  is  a  high  sloping  plateau,  with  its 
drainage  to  the  south-east,  and  a  subordinate  depression  in  the 
centre.  The  staples  are  b^jra  with  juar  in  the  Kharif  and 
bejhar,  and  barley  and  wheat  ( '  gojra  * )  in  the  Rabi.  Cul- 
tivation has  increased  by  29  per  cent,  and  there  is  still  nomi- 
nally 15  J  per  cent,  culturable.  The  real  culturable  area, 
however,  is  less  than  this,  as  not  a  little  of  the  land  so  entered 
is  such  as  will  hardly  ever  repay  cultivation. 

m 

§  9.  The  above  gives  some  idea  of  the  general  features 
of  the  tahsil  at  the  time  it  came  under  re-assessment. 
The  incidence  of  the  revenue  of  the  expired  settlement  was, 
as  a  rule,  distinctively  light,  and  the  increase  of  cultivation 
afforded  an  obvious  presumption  that  a  considerable  increase  of 
revenue  was  to  be  expectea.  This  presumption  was  strength- 
ened by  the  facts  of  the  undoubted  general  development 
of  the  country;  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  communi- 
cations, especially  by  the  construction  of  the  Mathra  road, 
which  opens  up  the  tahsil  through  its  whole  length;  and  the 
rise  in  price  of  agricultural  produce.  This  latter  point  is  one 
that  does  not  seem  to  require  to  be  dwelt  on  at  great  length, 
though  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  which  will  suflSce  for  the 
other  tahsils  as  well  as  this. 

The  return  of  prices  given  in  Appendix  III,  and  diagram 
accompanying  it,  was  obtained  by  S3'stematic  inspection  of 
banya's  books  throughout  the  district,  and  may  be  taken  as 
very  generally  accurate.  It  shows  a  rise  in  price  more  or  less 
decided  in  the  case  of  every  staple,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  means,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  rise  in 
value  also.  But  I  do  not  like  to  press  this  fact  greatly  as  a 
reason  self-sufficient  for  raising  the  assessment,  though  it 
certainly  should  cause  enquiry  and  explanation  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  accompanied  by  such  an  increase.  Under  the 
present  agricultural  economy  the  zamlnddr  does  not  obtain 
anything  like  his  shai'e  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  one  of  those  who  fear  that  he  is  at  present  more 
under  the  grasp  of  the  money-lender  than  he  was  say  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
such  social  relations,  but  the  fact  is  one  that  requires  to  be 
remembered  in  dealing  with  the  practical  question  of  assess- 
ment The  prices,  taken  as  average  for  the  last  20  years 
( 1855 — 74  )  for  the  principal  crops,  are  as  follows ; — 
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port by  the 
CommLtusioner. 

Statement 
showing  Set- 
tlement Offi- 
cer's and  Com- 
missioner'  s 
rates. 


Wheat  27  sers  11  chitaks  per 
Rupee. 

Barley  39  sers    ditto. 

Gram    34  .sers  5  chitaks  ditto. 


Cotton   (uncleaned)   12   sers 
per  Rupee. 

Sugarcane   (gur)    15   sers   1 
chitak         ditto. 

Juar  36  sers  ditto. 


Prices  of  other  crops  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  III. 

These,  then,  were  the  grounds  for  expecting  a  large  in- 
crease in  assessment.  The  countervailing  facts  were  the 
want  of  thrift  common  in  many,  perhaps  most,  villages ;  the 
poor  character  of  much  of  the  new  cultivation  ;  the  loss  of 
*  dahar '  in  some  parts  ;  and  the  deterioration  of  soil,  whether 
by  the  deposit  of  sand  from  the  hills,  obstruction  of  drainage 
by  the  canal,  or  the  flooding  of  alluvial  land  by  the 
Okhld  weir. 

■ 

§  10.  The  new  assessment  rates,  proposed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer,  after  consideration  of  these  and  other  facts, 
were  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner  (  Colonel  W.  G.  Uavies) 
who  before  doing  so  made  a  tour  throughout  the  tahsil. 
Some  alterations  were  made,  the  result  of  which  is  shown 
below.  Colonel  Davies*  rates  were  accepted  throughout  by 
the  Financial  Commissioner. 
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11.  The  data  on  which  the  "assessment^  rates  were 
founded  by  the  Settlement  OflBcer  were  mainly  two, 
village  inspection,  and  produce  estimates.  The  village 
inspections  it  has  been  already  stated,  were  made  in 
the  cold  season  of  1875,  and  their  results  entered  minutely  in 
a  Note-book,  the  substance  of  the  contents  of  which  has  been 
entered  in  the  village  statements.  The  enquiries  made  then 
were  usefiil,  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  assessment  for  each 
village,  but  as  checking  the  results  of  the  experiments  made, 
to  ascertain  the  average  produce  of  the  dififerent  soils  and 
crops.  These,  though  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  in  the 
matter  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  plan  on  which  they  were 
made  was  elaborate,  but  required  more  observers,  than  it  was 
found  possible  to  put  to  the  work  during  the  years  they  were  in 
progress,  1872 — 74.  The  Settlement  Officer  recorded  his  expe- 
rience, as  showing  that  had  the  experiments  been  undertaken 
in  about  80  villages,  instead  of  223,  as  was  the  case,  the  results 
might  have  been  more  trustworthy.  In  calculating  the 
average  produce  of  unirrigated  soils,  3  years  in  20,  were  taken 
as  barren,  yielding  nothing  at  all  to  the  cultivator.* 

§  12.  To  supply,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  place  of  the 
experimental  statistics,  a  set  of  produce  estimates  was  drawn 
up  under  tiie  directions  of  the  Commissioner.  The  difference 
in  the  gross  cash  values  obtained  from  these  two  estimates 
is  very  small,  but  there  is  a  more  substantial  divergence  in 
the  distribution.  The  question  of  produce  estimates  will  be 
discussed  more  at  length,  when  the  assessment  rates  of  the 
other  tahsils  have  been  referred  to.  For  tHe  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  note,  that  as  regards  circles,  the  Commissioner 
considerably  raised  the  estimate  of  the  Dahrl  chak,  and 
considerably  lowered  that  of  the  Kh^dar  Bdngar.  The  other 
circles  remained  almost  exactly  the  same.  By  a  closer  de- 
pendence, however,  on  the  produce  estimates,  the  Commis- 
sioner s  jama  at  revenue  rates  fell  about  4  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  and  this  amount  2,36,646  was 
accepted  by  the  Financial  Commissioner.  The  comparative 
figures  are  given  below : — 


♦  This  was  considered  "somewhat  arbitrary  "  by  the  Commissioner  in  hia 
review  of  the  rates,  but  the  Settlement  Officer  had  in  a  measure  explained  hia 
grounds  for  the  choice.  Some  proportion  of  barren  years  must^  it  is  clear  be 
allowed  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  proportion,  must  more  or  less 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  assessing  officer,  which  after  all  is  the  result, 
correct  or  incorrect,  of  a  mentally  recorded  set  of  experiences  and  facts.  And 
'  if,  as  is  said  with  great  plausibility,  all  "assessment  is  a  series  of  elaborate 
guetsses,"  to  say  that  a  calculation  ia  "  arbitrary  "  seems  a  criticiam  hardly 
complete  in  itself.  ' 
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V  * 

c  >.^:    1 

Produce  jama  (form 
D)  propaied  under 
Coiiimwsiouer's  or- 
ders. 

-»» 

I 

• 

CHAK. 

o 

Produce  jama  (fon: 
D )    prepare<l  b 
Scttlemeut  Office 

Jama  at  Settlemen 
Officer's  rates. 

■  n 

•-a 

.     *    1871-72— 

1875-76     Khidar 

. 

B^Dgar       

46,233 

59,063 

54,22-2 

52,804 

53,653 

Bdngar       

79,126 

96,579 

96,021 

1,00,300 

94,572 

DahrlSalldbd   ... 

32,592 

29,395 

31,919 

34,213 

33,399 

Zerkohf      

21,349 

20,921 

20,363 

22,889 

21,742 

Khandrdt 

9,889 

13,406 

13,443 

13,958 

13,793 

Ivoiil 

13,123 

20,523 

20,941 

21,362 

19,487 

Total    ... 

2,02,312 

2,39,887 

2,36,909 

2,45,026 

2,36,646* 

§  13.  One  substantial  difference  in  the  Commissioner  s 
rates  from,  those  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  is  that  he  adopted 
a  unifoiTTi  rate  for  well  irrigated  lands,  instead  of  having  a 
separate  rate  for — 

(1)  Well  land  near  the  village. 

(2)  Well  land  outlying  manured. 

(3)  Well  land  outlying  unmanured. 

Mr.  Wood's  reason  for  this  minute  classification  was, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  a  fair  average  yield,  of  aU 
the  irrigated  land  of  a  village,  unless  the"  three  descriptions, 
above  noted,  are  equal  in  area,  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  rate 
of  productiveness  will  vary  directly  with  the  proportion  of 
*  bdrah '  and  manured  land.  The  Commissioner,  however, 
considered  that  the  fact  of  such  diflference  of  proportion  ex- 
isting in  different  villages,  might  be  sufficiently  taJcen  account 
of,  in  making  out  the  detailed  assessments.  He  also  noted, 
that  a  strong  objection  to  such  a  classification  was,  its  "  ten- 
"  dency  to  reduce  the  work  of  assessment  to  a  mere  arith- 
"  mctical  computation ;  while  another  was  found  in  the  as- 

*  These  figures  slightly  differ,  from  those  given  is  Form  A.  which  has 
the  amended  and  revised  areas. 
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c« 


<c 


"  sumption  that  the  distinction  was  of  a  permanent  nature, 
''  whereas  that  drawn  between  manured  and  unmanured  land, 
was  of  a  highly  artificial  one,  even  if  it  might  certainly  be 
supposed,  that  the  division  had  been  correctly  made."  Colo- 
nel Davies  therefore  in  estimating  Mr.  Wood  s  chahi  rate 
took  an  average  *  of  the  three  given  as  above  described. 

§  14.  Another  important  question,  connected  with  the 
assessment  of  irrigated  land,  was  that  of  the  rate  to  be  put  on 
kacha  wells,  i.  e,,  wells  not  lined  with  masonry.  Mr.  Wood 
acting  under  the  authority,  as  he  thought,  of  a  Government 
letter  of  1874,  had  exempted  all  lands  lying  under  such  wells 
from  irrigated  rates.  Colonel  Davies  on  the  other  hand  re- 
marked, that  "  it  was  altogether  misleading  to  class  such 
"  lands  as  unirrigated.  Thev  should  be  shown  in  the  returns, 
"  as  what  they  actually  are,  irrigated  ;  while  in  assessing  the 
''  villages  contstining  them,  the  irrigating  power,  t.  e.,  the 
"  power  to  irrigate  a  certain  area  by  means  of  this  descrip- 
"  tion  of  well,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a 
''  special  rate  imposed  on  such  area."  This  view  was  support- 
ed by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  and  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  . 

§  15.  The  Commissioner  also  dissented  from  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  s  proposal,  to  have  a  special  rate  for  the  un- 
irrigated 'h&rth'  (or  land  near  the  village)  while  he 
agreed  with  him  in  estimating  dry  d&kar,  and  rausli  as  prac- 
tically of  equal  productiveness ;  and  irrigated  soil  in  the  same 
way  on  a  par,  whether  di^kar,  rausli,  or  bhur.  The  Settlement 
Officer  s  reason  for  not  having  a  special  rate  for  irrigated 
bh6r,  was  the  very  small  percentage  of  soil,  found  of  this 
quality. 

J  16.  The  revenue  rates  report  for  the  tahsll  was,  as 
y  noted  in  Chap.  X,  submitted  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the 
16th  August  1876.  Government  orders  were  received  in 
January  1878.  I  was  at  the  time  just  going  to  inspect  Suni- 
pat,  a  work  that  could  not  be  deferred  ;  but  having  done 
all  I  could  in  that  (quarter,  I  came  back  in  April  to  try  and 
get  as  much  local  mformation,  about  the  resources  of  the 
various  villages  as  possible,  before  announcing  the  detailed 
assessments.  I  visited  a  large  number  of  villages,  in  casea 
where  personal  inspection  seemed  likely  to  clear  up  doubt- 
fill  points,  or  where  the  Elxtra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer, 
differed  materially  in  his  estimate  of  the  jama,  from  that 
noted  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  having  thus  taken  all  the  precau- 

*  It  IB  obvious  that  tins  oonM  fairly  represent  Mr.  Wood's  rates,  only 
when  the  area  of  each  kind  is  equal ;  not  frequently  the  case. 
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tioDs  against  mistake,  which  seemed  possible,  under  the  cir-. 
cumstances,  I  made  the  announcements  toward  the  end 
of  May ;  for  the  southern  part  of  the  tahall  at  Ballabgarh, 
for  the  north  at  MahraiilL  The  sanctioned  revenue  rates 
amounted  to  R«.  2,36,6413/-.  Mr.  Wood's  detailed  assessments 
reaehed  Ke,  2,40,360/-,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
had  he  himself  remained  to  announce,  he  would  have  lowered 
this  figure,  and  under  the  Government  orders  it  was  directly 
incumbent  on  me  to  do  so.  These  inculcated  great  caution, 
in  dealing  with  cases,  where  the  rates  yieldi;d  an  undue 
increase.  The  total  of  my  announcements  was  accordingly 
Rs.  2,32,130/-  that  is,  its.  4,516/-  below  rates.  Allthe  2h3  villa- 
ges accepted  at  once  except  five,  and  in  these  cases  I  found  it 
necessary  for  the  most  part  to  make  concessions.  They  were 
all  in  the  Koh!  circle,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  my  first  figures 
were  in  some  cases  too  high,  though  1  had,  in  each,  reduced 
Mr.  Wood's  estimate.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
result  of  the  Assessment  Chakwar  in  thu*  tabsil : — 
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§  17.  In  column  4,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  inchided  the 
results  of  review  and  appeal.  There  wore  41  of  the  latter, 
and  of  these  33  were  accepted  aad  8  rejected,  the  total  result 
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being  a  reduction  on  my  announcements  of  Rfl.  2,770/-  in 
appeal,  and  Rs.  1,370/-  in  review.  As  the  facts  will  be  valuable, 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  remissions  or  reductions  here- 
after, should  any  such  arise.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  note  the  cases  of  accepted  appeals  in  detail,  see  Appendix 
XXI. 

In  a  few  cases  the  concessions  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, seemed  to  alter  the  character  of  the  assessment,  so 
materially,  that  I  thought  myself  bound  to  make  reductions 
in  the  jamas  of  adjoining  or  neighbouring  villages,  in  order 
to  preserve  an  equality  and  consistency  of  rates  in  the  same 
tract.  Assessment  of  gardens  gave  an  addition  of  fes.  508/-, 
resumed  madfis  including  *nisf-rits'  Es.  1,507/-,  while  a  deduc- 
tion of  Ks.  116/-  was  necessary  for  land  taken  up  for  pqblic 
purposes,  and  a  'nisf-rit'  plot  assessed  at  full  rates  along 
with  Khalisa  land.  The  final  amount  therefore,  for  which 
in  Fonn  E,  sanction  has  been  obtained,  is  lis.  2,29,889/-, 
whicli  is  also  the  Kamil  or  ultimate  jama  of  Form  G,  see  Ap- 
pendix XXII.  The  initial  jama,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is 
Ss.  2,27,832/-,  allowing  lis.  1,269/-  on  progressive  jamas,  and 
Ks.  788/-  on  protective  leases. 

§  18.     In  the  Dahrl  and  Zerkohi  it  will  be  noticed,  I 
assessed     somewhat     over  revenue   rates.      This  was   done 
deliberately.     After  local  enquiry,  which  information  obtained 
from  time  to  time  seemed  to  confirm,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  tlio  capacity,  and  resources  of  a  good  many   villages    in 
this  part   of  Ballabgarh,  had   been  under-estimated.      The 
mistake,   I    think,   lay  in   under-estimating   the  powers   of 
bhur  soil  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  moisture.      Low 
lyinsf  bhtir  is   in   fact  better  than   dry   rausli;   and   if  the 
moisture  is  pretty  certain,  and  not  liable  to  great  variation 
in  degree  and  season,  the  sandy  soil,  need  be  treated  with  no 
more  indulgence  than  ordinary  rausli.     The  jamas  announced 
were  in  many  cases   reductions,  and  I  could  see  that  in  some 
of  these  a  decrease  in  the   revenue    demand,  had   not   been 
expected.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  is  a  crucial  test,   but 
as  a  nile  it  is  a  good  one.     On  the   whole  I  am  still  inclined 
to  think  that  this  circle  has  been  liberally,  if  not  generously^ 
treated.     The  B^ngar  assessments    are   very  close   on   the 
revenue  rates.     In   the   printed  orders   on   the  assessment 
report,  there  is  a  clerical  mistake.     It  is  there  said,  that  "  care 
should  be   taken  in   assessing  the  Khddar,  B^ngar,  and  Rohi 
Circles."     I  have  ascertained,  however,  that  what  was  meant 
was  "  care  should  be  taken  in  assessing  the  Khadar,  Bangar 
and  (of  course)  KoM  circles,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
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was  no  need  to  go  materially  below  the  revenue  rates,  in  this 
chak,  in  distributing  the  assessments.  In  the  Khandrat  I 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  circle  rates.  The  villages  are  small, 
and  though  the  soil  is  good,  the  resources  of  the  cultivators 
are  not  as  a  rule  large.  As  it  is,  the  new  jamas  save  an 
increase  of  over  20  per  cent,  quite  as  great  in  my  opmion,  as 
is  safe.  The  Kohl  circle,  required  more  delicate  and  careful 
handling  than  any  other.  There  had  been  to  start  with,  a 
previous  assessment,  which  in  a  good  many  villages,  fell  with 
an  almost  nominal  incidence  on  the  area  under  cultivation. 
This  and  other  things  pointed  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
assessment,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  cultivators  were  nearly 
all  improvident,  lazy,  and  thriftless  G6jars ;  many  of  them 
werepoor,and  none  of  them,  in  more  than  average  circumstances. 
Mr.  Wood's  note  book  jamas  on  the  32  villages  of  the  circle, 
amounted  to  Rb.  20,510/-,  i-^-,  ^- 1,143/-  above  the  circle  rates 
amount  8s.  19,367/-.  I  reduced  these  in  detail  to  Rs.  16,926/- 
making  reductions  in  23  cases.  In  appeal,  further  reduc- 
tion was  made  to  S«.  1 6,325/-,  so  that  if  the  revenue  rates  stand- 
ard, is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  name,  quite  enough  concessioi 
has  been  made  in  this  circle.  Of  this  amount  too,  Ks.  894/-  has 
been  deferred  under  progressive  jamas,  for  five  years,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  following  paragraph. 

§  19.  In  the  case  of  10  villages  in  this  tahsll,  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner  s  sanction,  was  obtained  for  the  adoption 
of  progressive  assessments,  but  as  the  approval  of  the  measure 
was  qualified,  and  given  to  a  great  extent,  on  reliance  on  nay 
representations,  and  those  of  the  Commissioner,  who  supported 
them,  it  seems  worth  while  recording  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  made  in  referring  the  matter,  and  of  the  Financial 
Commissioner's  orders  on  that  reference.  In  my  No.  156  of 
29th  May  1878, 1  noted  that  indulgence  had  been  shown,  to 
the  weaker  villages,  in  the  announcements  of  detailed  jamas 
just  made,  but  that  the  proper  degree  of  gentleness  could  be 
manifested  only,  by  allowing  progressive  jamas  in  12 
specified  cases,  where  the  increase  was  very  suaden,  and  yet 
on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  not  to  be  reason- 
ably diminished.  "  The  mere  fact  indeed  of  a  large  increase 
•*  in  assessment,  is  not  of  itself  a  conclusive  reason,  for  making 
"  the  jama  progressive,  though  it  is  in  my  opinion,  cogently 
"  presumptive  of  such  a  necessity.  Granted  a  fine  set  of 
"  Jats,  with   good  ploughs,    good    oxen,  and    good  houses, 

**  and  a  jama  that  has  hitherto  been  distinctively  light,   it 
^  .  ■■ 

*  A  similar  proposal,  though  it  has  been  in  a  few  cases  now  adopted  there, 
WW  negative  generally  in  Qurgaoo. 
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"  may  be  possible  to  double  their  jama,  without  any  serious  or 

"  permanent    injury,  to  the   prosperity   of    the  community. 

"  But  with  all  deference  to  Grovernment  instructions,  I  would 

"  submit,  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  preparation  they  are 

"  able  to  make,  for  a  sudden  increase  in  the  Government  de- 

"  mand.     I  may  be  wrong,   but  it  seems  to  me  as   about  the 

"  last  thing  done  by  any  native   agriculturists   I   have  met 

"  with,  to.  conaciovjaly  prepare  for  a  rise  in  jama  by  laying  up 

"  money,  grain,  or  any  other  kind   of  immediately   available 

"  wealth.     What  really   happens  is,  that  by   reason  of  the 

"  ordinary  working  of  economic   laws,  a   light  jama  induces 

"  them   to  spend  a  little  more  on  their  houses,  a  little  more 

"  on  their  oxen,  perhaps  a  little  more  on   their  seed.     They 

"  are  thus,  in  a  measure  prepared,  for  a   less   fortunate  time, 

"  but  it  is  a  time,  which  it  seems  to  me  should  come  on  them 

"  gradually,  as   it  enables   them   better  to   face  any  chance 

"  accident  of  loss  by  adverse  seasons,  cattle  disease,  personal 

"  illness  or  the  like.     This  is  taking  the  case  of  our  best  and 

"  pluckiest  agriculturists,    men  who   with   strong  arms,   and 

"  industrious  habits   formed  by  generations  of  useful  labour, 

"  know  the  full  power  of  the  earth  under  willing  hands.     But 

"  change  the  men,  or  their  circumstances,  or  their  traditions 

"  (an  important   element  for  consideration)  and   the   case   is 

"  materially  altered.     In  the  present  instance  we  have  mainly 

"  two  tribes,  Gujars  and  Sheikhs.     The  latter  have   already 

"  been  characterised  by  *  yourself  as  most  unthrifty  and  im- 

"  provident  living  in  wretched  hovels  for  the  most  part,  and 

"  not  ambitious  of  anything  more  than  getting  the  minimum 

"  subsistence  produce  from  the  land.     Double  the  revenue  of 

"  these  men  at  once,  and  the  great  probability   is   they   will 

"  be  ruined.     The  Gujars  of  the  Kohi  villages  are  in  no  better 

"  condition.     Their  villages  are  almost   entirely   kacha   huts 

"  with  reed-roofs  leaky  and   old  ;  the  men  themselves  origi- 

"  nally  thieves,  showed   badly   at  the   time  of  the  mutiny, 

"  and  are   not  conspicuously  loyal   at  present     A  great  rise 

"  in  jama  would,  probably  make  many  of  them,  cast  longing 

"  rememberances  on  the  time,  when   the  nightly  occupation 

"  was  a  search  after  cattle,  not  their  own."  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  On  the  other  hand  I  can  not  recommend  any  further  release, 

"  to  do  so,  would  be  to  surrender  Government  rights  unjusti- 

"  fiably,  and  (what  is  perhaps  even  more  important)  make  it 

"  difficult  for  the  assessing  officer  hereafter,  to   fix  a  right 

"jama.     But  by  a  progressive  jama  the  people   would   be 

"given   a  chance..   They   would  feel  the  harness  gradually 

«  Colonel   Davies  us  Commissioner  in  his  review  of    the    Ballabgarh 
^ftsseesment  report. 
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"tightening,  and  under  a  judicious  administration,  would 
"  brace  up  their  energies,  to  meet  the  necessity  for  increased 
"  industry  and  forethought." 


After  a  reference  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  crops  of  the  years  of  measurement,  the 
orders  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  were  obtained.  Mr. 
Lyall  remarked ;  "  the  system  is  most  legitimate  in  the  case 
"  of  estates  owned  by  proprietors  who  are,  in  respect  to  in- 
'*  come  and  scale  of  expenditure,  much  above  the  ordinary 
If  such  estates  are  found  to  be  very  lightly   assessed, 


run. 


"  both  with  reference  to  present  profits  and  capabilities  of 
"  improvement,  then  in  making  a  settlement  for  a  long  term, 
"  I  think  progressive  jamas  often  decidedly  expedient. 
"  These  men  can,  and  often  do  prepare,  for  the  coming  in- 
"  crease,  by  reducing  expenditure  or  by  extending  cultivation, 
"  and  in  such  cases  I  would  sometimes  postpone  part  of  the 
"  increase  for  as  long  as  seven  or  even  ten  years." 


"I  understand  that  the  12  villages  under  report  are  all, 
or  mostly,  villages  of  the  class  discussed  in  the  last  para- 
graph. If  they  are  at  present  in  poorer  circumstances  than 
usual,  from  calamities  of  season,  or  expenses  of  Settlement, 
then,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  postponing  full 
enhancement  for  a  short  term  of  say  3  to  5  years ;  or  if 
there  is  much  tenant  land  in  some  of  them,  and  tenants 
pay  not  the  revenue  and  cesses,  but  independent  rents  in 
cash  or  kind,  and  such  rents  are  low  compared  to  revenue 
rates,  and  certainly  capable  of  enhancement  that  might  be 
a  good  reason  for  a  short  postponement.  Otherwise  my 
view  would  be,  that,  as  the  percentage  of  increase  is  very 
great  in  all  these  cases,  a  further  reduction  should  be  given 
*  *  *  *  *  and  the  full  jama  announced 
at  once." 
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"  I  put  little  weight  on  Mr.  Maconachies*  argument,  that 
"such  reductions  make  it  difficult  for  future  Settlement 
"  Officers  to  fix  a  right  jama." 

"  If  the  full  jamas  to  be  taken  are  announced  at  once 
*'  in  some  of  these  cases,  because  according  to  my  view,  stated 
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above,  postponement  is  not  advisable  in  their  case,  it  wouldj 
"  I  think,  be  right  to  particularly  direct  the  Deputy  Com- 
"  missioner  s  attention  to  such  villages,  in  order  that  suspen- 
"  sions  and  remissions  in  case  of  baa  harvests  might  be  allow- 
"  ed  in  them,  with  special  freedom  during  the  first  few  years 
"  of  the  new  Settlement/'* 

It  was  also  directed  that  the  full  jama  should  be  an- 
nounced, and  explanation  of  the  present  postponement  of 
revenue  given,  as  a  deduction  of  so  many  annas  in  the  rupee 
on  the  full  amount.  By  this  means  the  remembrance  of  the 
concession,  it  might  be  thought,  would  be  more  real  and 
present.  Meanwhile  the  Commissioner  had  in  appeal  re- 
duced some  of  my  jamas,  and  had  himself  made  the  assess- 
ment progressive  in  two"f-  cases,  while  in  a  thirdj  the  princi- 
ple had  been  affirmed  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  in 
appeal,  so  that  on  reconsideration,  and  after  reflection  on  the 
Financial  Commissioners  remarks,  progressive  assessment 
seemed  necessarj'  in  the  case  of  seven  other  villages  only. 
For  these  villages,  ten  altogether,  the  principle  was  adopted : 
the  following  figures  show  the  results  : — 


•  Para.  6  of  this  letter  went  on: — 

"  There  may  be  some  villages  in  which  it  can  be  foreseen  that  even  a 
"  much  smaller  enhancement  than  the  facta  justify  is  very  likely  to  endiu  niin- 
"  ing  the  present  proprietors,  because  in  spite  of  very  light  assessments  they 
"  are  from  want  of  thrift,  energy  and  intelligence,  already  very  poor  and  deeply 
"  in  debt.  In  some  of  these  cases,  I  think,  we  must  deliberately  impose  an 
"  assessment  which  though  most  decidedly  light,  we  can  foresee  is  likely  to 
"  drive  out  the  proprietors  in  the  end — such  men  are  only  fit  for  the  position 
"  of  tenants,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  no  credit  to  pledge,  and  im- 
''  pelled  to  work  by  the  necessity  of  living  and  by  compulsion  from  above. 
**  This  was  very  much  their  position  under  native  Governments  and  they  will 
"  sink  to  it  again.  If  we  allow  them  a  decidedly  light  assessment^  as  compared 
"  to  other  villages  I  think  we  do  aU  we  can  for  proprietors  who  are  helplessly 
"  bad  mAlguzdrs  by  nature." 


This  paragraph  indeed  is  not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  matter,  but 
it  seems  ( if  I  may  say  it )  so  wise  and  right  that  I  can  not  forego  the  pleasure 
of  recording  it  here.  The  paternal  policy  of  "coddling  the  samindar"  some- 
times confounds  the  duty  of  helping  thofle  who  help  themselves,  with  an 
unnecessary  and  demoralisuig  indulgence  toward  lazy  castes,  which  make  their 
social  or  religious  pretensions,  an  excuse  for  getting  a  light  revenue  from 
Government,  and  then  levying  black  mail  on  their  more  industrious  neighbours 
to  pay  it. 

t  Fatehpur  Bcri  Deva  Mandi, 

1  Garhi  Dhdmina« 
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Oarhl  Begampur 
HuazzamAbAd  ... 

Sheilrhpur 

Ahmadpur 

AMauli 


•  »  •         •  i 


MasAdpur 

Yahyanagar 

Fatehpar  Beri  ... 

Deva  Mandi 
OarhlDhAmina... 


Chak. 


Khidar  Bangar 
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Old  jama. 

Full  jama. 

202 

400 

207 

400 

136 

300 

205 

400 

247 

450 

151 

800 

460 

680 

541 

1,000 

658 

1,000 

247 

600 
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4  amias. 


II 


II 
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3  II 
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3  „    2t-  pies. 
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5    „    4  pies. 


Two  other  villaffes  were  originally  thought  of  for  pro- 
gressive jamas ;  Tekhand  reduced  from  B&  250/-  to  Kb.  200/- 
on  appeal — and  Tilori  B&ngar  which  had  in  the  interim  been 
purchased  by  Easim  All  of  Fariddb^  in  whose  hands  it  was 
worth  the  full  jama  assessed  Ks.  200/-. 

§  20.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  new  assessment  of  the 
tahslf  has  raised  the  Qovemraent  revenue  by  Re.  27,577/-  or 
by  13'6  per  cent  The  presumptions  mentioned  in  para.  227 
verified  and  strengthened  by  the  results  of  minute  village  to 
village  inspection,  appear  to  warrant  the  increase  taken. 
And  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  thing  but 
a  fiedr  measure  of  prosperity  for  the  tahsfl  in  the  mture. 
The  chief  danger  of  course  m  a  tract  where  such  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cultivation  depends  on  rain,  must  always 
be  drought,  and  this  would  be  felt  severely  in  several  parts. 
The  Eoni  villages,  lying  high  and  dry,  and  the  less  protected 
villages  in  the  Bangar  would  be  the  first  injured — and  if  the 
want  of  rain  contmued,  the  weaker  villages  throughout  the 
tahsil  would  feel  it  But  unless  this  calamity  occurs  to  a 
marked  degree,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
revenue. 
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§  21.  Special  featores  worth  notice  are  first:— 
the  appearance  of  'reh'  in  certain  villages  in  Kh&dar 
B&ngar  which  lie  under  the  lie  of  the  canal.  These  are 
Tilpat^  IsmiLilpur,  Mithepur,  Aghwtopur,  Sihatpur.  Mr. 
Wood  in  his  notes  had  remarked  on  this,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, allowed  for  it.  Subsequently  I  directed  a  gird£warl  to 
be  made  to  ascertidn  whether  the  damage  was  increasing— 
with  the  following  results : — 


ViLLAQB. 


Tilpat  ... 
Aghwtopur 
Ism^Ipur ... 
Mithepur  ... 
Sihatpur  ... 


Damage  at 
measure- 
ments^ 


Bigha    BiswaBig^ 

89    ...  10 

1    ...    0 

174  ...    7 

28   ...    5 

10   ...    0 


Additicmal 

measure- 
meiitB. 


Biflwa 

58  ...  16 

186  ...  8 

88  ...  2 

6  ...  18 

162  ...  17 


I 


2,898 

1,0U 

285 

589 

868 


2,760 

••• 

780 

40t 

200 

10 

500 

...  + 

280 

80 

2,600» 
740 
190 
500 
210t 


I  should  not  expect  to  find  any  necessity  again  for  re- 
mission, as  the  evil  has  probably  come  to  a  head  now,  and 
extension  of  the  affected  area  in  any  material  degree  is  not 
likely. 

Secondly : — ^the  damage  done  by  the  Okhla  band.  This 
is  not  extensive,  it  lies  among  a  few  villages  lyin^  on  the 
river  side  above  Okhla»  and  arises  from  the  a^rtifioal  mcrease 
of  height,  given  to  the  surfiBtce  level  of  the  Jamna  by  the 
masonry  weir,  built  across  it.  In  the  rains,  of  course,  this 
causes  flooding  back  up  stream  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
weir,  and  the  Kliitdq^r  lands  consequentlv  suffer  from  exces- 
sive moisture.    The  injury  indeed  is  said  to  extend  right 

f  It  muBt  be  remembered  that  I  had  already  in  1878,  made  partial  allow- 
ance for  the  damage.  It  was  because  I  thought^  that  the  extent  might  not 
haye  been  accurately  gauged  that  I  ordered  the  enquiry. 

*  This  was  the  jama  fixed  in  appeal,  by  the  Gommissioner,  and  I  oonsidar- 
ed  the  indulgence  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

%  I  reduced  to  Se.  250/-  and  the  Commisnoner  in  appeal  to  Se.  210/-. 
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away  up  in  the  Delhi  tahsil  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Sunipat,  but  this  must  bo  an  exaggeration,  and  even 
where  the  influence  is  felt,  its  degree  appears  over-stated. 
The  fact  of  flooding  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean 
damage,  which  results  only  when  the  submersion  is  unduly 
prolonged.  I  do  not  anticipate  the  necessity  of  attaching 
any  great  importance  to  this  matter,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
alluvion  diluvion  assessments  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
it* 

Thirdly :— rin  certain  hill  viUages,  or  perhaps  in  all  where 
there  are  "bands,"  whether  in  good  condition^ or  broken,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  effect  wrought  on  the  configuration  of 
the  soil  surface  by  the  rains.  It  has  been  found  m  experi- 
ence, that  by  what  might  seem  an  unimportant  change  in  the 
direction  of  a  drainage  flow,  startling  results  occasionally  fol- 
low. What  were  previously  fairly  level  lands  or  easily  manag- 
ed slopes,  become  rugged  and  irregularly  broken  up  ground,  in- 
terspersed with  ravines  which  set  the  agriculturist  at  defiance. 

*  Mr.  Woodj  would  seem  to  haye  thought  the  injury  more  serious  than 
I  do,  but  he  places  the  chief  seat  of  it  in  the  Delhi  tahsil.  He  says  that, 
"  about  half  the  Dahri  area  in  the  Kh&dar  Bangar  circle  has  been  much  injur- 
**  ed  by  the  long  protracted  submersion  eyery  year  during  the  rains,  owing  to 
"  the  Okhla  weir.  The  Government  had  given  compensation  for  land  ta^ken 
*'  up  for  the  Agra  canal,  but  none  to  owners  of  villages  whose  lands  have 
'^deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  weir." 

In  assessing  such  villages^  however,  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  taken 
into  consideraiion.  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  data  for  the  mathematical 
determination  of  the  extent  of  range  of  this  damage  ;  but  was  satirised  by  the 
Executive  Engineer  for  my  audacity.  From  the  facts,  however,  which  he 
kindly  gave  me,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  weir  materially  to  affect 
Tillages  lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Delhi  tahsiL 

(1).— The  reduced  level  of  the  highest  recorded  flood  at  Jamna  bridge  (1878) 
is  673*70  feet  above  the  sea. 

(2). — The  reduced  level  of  the  highest  recorded  flood  at  Okhla  above  .weir — 
665  80  or  8  *4  feet  lower. 

(8). — ^The  reduced  level  of  the  highest  recorded  flood  at  Okhla  below  weSr — 
669*80  or  6  feet  lower  stilL 

•  (4). — The  normal  depth  of  the  river  during  the  winter  is  4  feet. 

(5). — Height  of  the  highest  flood  above  the  normal  cold  weather*  level — 12 
feet. 

(6). — ^The  slope  of  the  stream  (cold  weather)  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  weir  may  be  taken  at  10  inches  to  the  mile. 

If  the  slope  of  the  river-bed  were  the  same  after  the  construction  of  the 

weir  as  before  it,  the  obstacle  raised  by  the  '  band '  which  is  said  to  be  7  feet 

above  the  natural  bed  at  the  spot,  would,  so  far  as  I  can  see^  affect  only  those 

12 
places  which  are  not  more  than  7  x  ^^  =8*4  miles  up  stream.    And  though 

the  slope  of  the  river  bed  in  this  part  may  have  been  somewhat  lessened  per- 
manently by  the  weir,  it  can  not  be  much. 


(8). — Deterio- 
ration of 
hill  soil  by 
reason  of 
formation  of 
ravines. 


Estimate  of 
extent  of  the 
r  a  n  g  e  of  in- 
fluence of  the 
band. 
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If  this  calamity  occurs  on  a  scale  at  all  extensive,  it  causes 
serious  loss  to  the  village  resources,  as  the  cultivated  area 
is  by  so  much  diminished.  But  the  contingency  though 
quite  possible  is  not  probable  except  where  a  *  band '  bursts, 
or  has  burst  -There,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  the  downward  rush  of  the  drainage,  the  land 
will  undoubtedly  suffer.  If  for  instance  the  Gwalpahdri  band 
is  not  repaired,  serious  damage  will  ensue  to  the  lands  of 
Qarhi  Dhdmina,  Fatehpur  Beri  and  Deya  MdndL 

Fourth  : — ^Aiiother  point  worth  notice  is  that  in  the 
dahri  and  zerkohi  circles,  the  villages  which  receive  the  floods 
from  the  hills,  may  in  those  floods  receive  a  deposit  of  barren 
sand  covering  up,  with  very  ill  consequences,  the  compara- 
tively fertile  soil  which  is  iJie  result  of  continued  and  syste- 
matic cropping  if  moderate.  And  in  some  cases  no  doubt 
damage  has  been  done.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  present  assessment  has  taken  account  of  and  made  allow- 
ance for  such  injury  up  to  date,  and  1  have  already  noted  my 
opinion,  that  the  consideration  given  to  the  question  of  depo- 
sit of  sand,  has  been  liberal,  not  to  say,  too  bountiful  in  its 
practical  consequences.  • 

Lastly : — ^in  the  dahrf  circle  there  are  two  or  three  vil- 
lages where  prolonged  submersion  of  some  of  the  best  Babi 
lands  occurs  in  rainy  years.  In  dealing  with  such  cases,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  though  such  submersion  is  for  the 
current  year  an  evil,  it  often  gives  a  bumper  crop  in  the  year 
succeeding,  and  that  a  village  in  ordinarily  good  circumstan- 
ces, has  no  right  under  the  local  system  of  assessment,  to  ask 
for  remission  of  revenue  on  account  of  excessive  flooding  on 
the  dahrf  lands.  Suspension  may  indeed  be  at  times  advis- 
able, but  remission  can  hardly  ever  be  necessary. 

The  above  give  some  hints  as  to  special  features  of  the 
anticipated  working  of  the  tahsil  assessment,  which  can  con- 
veniently be  noticed  here,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  best,  the  primary,  and  the  most  complete  information 
respecting  any  and  every  village  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
Note-books,  which  have  been  carefully  prepcired,  and  which, 
if  freely  consulted,  would  give  the  collector  a  practical  grasp 
over  the  details  of  any  assessment  question,  which  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  he  can  get  otherwise,  unless  the  circumstances  of 
his  administration  are  such  as  we  are  not  likely  to  see  again. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  advisabilitv  of  doing  without 
local  knowledge  gained  from  inspection,  but  this  is  certain 
that  if  the  officer  studies  his  village  note-book  before  going 
to  the  spot  of  any  investigatioD,  he  will  have  a  much  greater 
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grasp  of  the  case  than  he  would  going  without  any  such  pre- 
vious study. 

§  22.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
Mr.  Uhanning's  assessment  in  Palwal  tahsil,  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly, that  there  may  be  a  moderate  development  of  iiri^tion 
from  the  Agra  canal,  in  those  villages  where  the  land  does 
not  lie  greatly  above  the  water  level  In  a  few  villages  as 
already  stated  in  this  chapter  (para.  222,)  irrigation  has 
commenced,  though  the  area  is  in  each  case  trifling.*  If 
canal  irrigation  be  extended  to  lands  already  watered  by 
wells,  the  principle  prescribed  for  adoption  in  Gurga<5n,  will, 
no  doubt  be  also  followed  here,  viz.,  no  owner's  rate  will  be 
levied,  but  book  credit  equal  in  amount  to  what  on  '  bdrini ' 
land  would  be  taken,  as  owner  s  rate  will  be  deducted  from 
the  land  revenue  assessment  of  such  ch&hl  land,  and  allowed 
to  the  irrigation  department.  If  the  canal  irrigation  is 
taken  by  "lift"  and  not  by  "flow,"  its  introduction  can  not 
be  other  than  beneficial ;  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of 
swamping  in  the  higher  lands. 

Delhi  tahsil  assessment. 

§  23.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  number  of 
villages  in  Delhi  tahsfl  during  settlement,  which  are  detailed 
in  para.  189  of  Chapter  X.  The  number  of  villages  now  is 
288,  divided  into  the  following  assessment  circles : — 


I. — Eli&dar  Bfingar 
II. — ^Bdngar  • . .     ... 

Ill— Dahri  Sailabi 

IV.— Zerkohi 
v.— Khandrdt 

VI.— Kohl     ... 


••• 


• .. 


Total 


•  • 


43  villages. 

98 

78 

80 

17 

22 


» 


)l 


n 


n 


N 


288  villages. 


The  area  of  the  tahsil  is  425  square  miles,  and  the 
greatest  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal  at  25  miles 
the  average   length  22  and  breadth   19.    The  assessment 

*  The  following  figures  are  given  as  to  the  area  irrigated  in  1877-78  : — 
Pahladpur  Mazra  Digh  48  bighas  Sunpahar  19  bighas  4  biswaa,  Shahpur  Kalan 
99  bighas  4  biswas  Digh  108  bighas  16  biswas  Madanpur  8  bighas  Jassaula 
'3  bighas  4  biswas  Baselwa  4  bighas  16  biswas  Okhla  1  bigha  12  biswas  BarauH 
8  bighas  4  biswas  Sotai  6  bighas  8  biswas  ;  also  for  Hharil  1878  the  total  area 
in  ffiTen  83  aores^  and  for  Rabi  1878-79,  689 
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ohaks  it  will  be  noticed  were  the  same  in  number  as  in  Bal- 
kbgarb.  In  description  also  they  are  generally  similar,  but 
there  are  material  differences  'which  I  proceed  to  specify. 

§  24.  The  Eh&dar  B&ngar  has  43  villages,  of  which 
32  are  purely  Eh4dar  and  11  partly  Eh&dar  and  partly 
B&ngar.  The  Bkngar  soil  of  these  latter  villages  is  not  so 
I  sharply  divided  off  from  the  Eh&dar  as  in  Ballabgarh,  nor 
is  it  cut  up  so  much  by  ravines :  the  quality  of  the  Kh&dar 
soil  is  about  the  same  as  in  Ballabfi|arh,  but  north  of  Delhi 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the 
drainage  coming  down  from  the  north-west,  where  it  is  also 
subject  to  an  awkward  back-water  flow  of  the  river,  which 
asserts  itself  whenever  a  flood  comes,  and  makes  tlie  low- 
lying  lands  for  several  months  swampy,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  very  weak.  Some  injury  too  has  been  sustained  by 
the  southern  villages  in  this  chak,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  Okhla  weir  for  the  Agra  canals,  (as  already  noted  in 
para.  239>  of  this  Chapter.)  Water  is  about  10  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  proprietors  are  a  mixed  lot,  Chauhans,  Jats 
and  Muhammadans.  Statistics  show  that  cultivation  haa 
increased  by  26  per  cent  since  settlement,  the  culturable  is 
111*8  per  cent  on  the  cultivated  area,  and  well  irrigation  28 
per  cent  The  Nahri  area  for  the  year  of  measurement  is 
only  20  acres  or  2  per.  cent 

§  25.  The  Bangar  circle  is  the  largest,  containing  more 
than  a  third  of  the  villages  in  number,  and  contributing  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  jama  of  the  tahsil.  It  occupies 
the  north  central  part  of  the  tahsil ;  82  villages  here  are 
irrigated  from  the  Western  Jamna  Canal,  which  enters  the 
cirde  at  its  north-western  comer  and  goes  south-east  towards 
Delhi  where  it  rejoins  the  Jamna:  about  13  miles  before 
reaching  Delhi  tne  superfluous  water  is  drawn  off  by -the 
Gangatoli  escape,  which  strikes  away  east  crossing  the  Grand 
Trunk  Boad  below  Alipur,  and  so  on  to  the  river.  The  soil 
is  mostly  a  light  rausli,  except  where  from  canal  irrigation  it 
has  received  a  layer  of  silt  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
which  has  given  it  a  more  clayey  consistency.  The  water  in 
wells  lies  near  the  surface  also  here,  but  the  mainstay  of 
irrigation  is  the  canal :  great  damage  has  been  experienced 
in  not  a  few  of  the  finest  villages  from  a  recklessly  copious 
use  of  canal  water,  aggravated  by  a  bad  system  of  drainage 
(see  Chapter  above  quoted)  which  of  itself  is  an  enormous 
evil  I  snail  have  to  refer  to  this  point  again  in  dealing 
with  the  Sunipat  assessments.  Some  of  the  villages  on  the 
east  side  of  the  chak,  such  aa  Bhalswa,  Jeh&nglrpur,  Hamid* 
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pur,  Bankauli  and  Bakht&warpur  are.  more  like  Kh^dar  tlian 
Bangar  as  has  been  already  noted  (para.  7  Chapter  I)  and 
this  fact  has  been  remembered  in  assessment.  The  proprie- 
tors in  this  chak  are  almost  entirely  Jats,  good  cultivators  by 
nature,  but  seriously  debilitated  m  body,  and  not  a  little 
demoralised  in  mind  by  the  misuse  of  the  canal.  •  The  Rabi 
crops  here  are  wheat,  gram  and  barley,  and  mixtures  of 
these :  those  of  the  Eharif  juar,  b&jr&,  sugarcane,  rice  and 
cotton.  The  area  under  cane  is  on  the  average  nearly  Jth  of 
the  whole  season's  crop ;  rice  is  grown  only  in  the  more 
swampy  villages.  The  realignment  of  the  Western  Jamna 
canal  will  no  doubt  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  condition 
of  these,  but  improved  drainage  is  also  imperatively  required. 
Cultivation  here  since  settlement  has  increased  by  '4  per 
cent  the  culturable  now  remaining  is  nominally  20,049  acres 
being  26*8  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  but  it  is  in  reality 
much  less,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  is  entered  as 
culturable  is  really  quite  unfit  The  Nahri  area  for  the  year 
of  measurement  is  46,138  acres  or  61*7  percent  of  the  whole 
area  imder  cultivation.  Besides  this  there  are  6,307  acres 
under  wells  or  8  per  cent  more. 

§  26.  The  Dahri  or  D&bar  circle  as  it  is  here  called  in 
accordance  with  its  local  name  is  a  tract  of  78  villages  lying 
round  the  low  ground  of  the  N^'afgarh  Jhll  in  the  south- 
west of  the  tahslL  The  areas  of  manv  villages  here  are 
more  or  less  submerged  by  the  floods  which  come  down  from 
the  west  and  north-west  (  see  remarks  on  drainage  Chapter  I.) 
The  land  naturally  is  a  very  light  rausM,  but  in  parts  the 
many  years'  accumulation  of  ve^table  matter  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  has  greatly  improved  it  The  sand,  however,  brought 
down  by  the  Sahibi  naddi  from  the  hills  of  Alwar  is  some- 
times very  considerable,  doing  serious  damage  to  the  soil. 
Water  is  on  the  average  13  feet  below  the  surface  and  in  not 
a  few  villages  brackish :  the  crops  are  for  the  Kharif  bdjr^, 
juir,  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jhil,  rice.  The  largest  Babl  crop  is  gram,  then  come 
wheat  atid  barley  and  mixtures  of  these.  The  zamind5rs 
are  mostly  Jats,  and  Ahirs :  nearly  all  good  and  industrious 
cultivators.  Since  settlement  cultivation  has  increased  by 
7*8  per  cent,  the  remaining  culturable  is  14,371  acres  or  27 
per  cent  and  irrigation  is  10  per  cent.  The  Nahri  area  for 
the  year  of  measurement  is  82  acres  or  *2  per  cent 

§  27.  The  Zerkohi  circle  in  Delhi  has  30  villages 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delhi  hills :  t^e  character  of 
the  soil,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  chak  are  much  the 
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same  as  in  the  Zerkohi  circle  of  Ballabgarh,  perhaps  the 
quality  of  the  'rausli'  is  a  little  lighter^  but  then  the  damage 
done  by  the  hill  streams  is  much  less.  The  wells  are  slightly 
deeper  here  than  on   the  eastern  side  of  the  hills^  being  19 

feet :  16  in  Ballabgarh.    About  -^th  of  the  cultivated  area 

is  watered  by  wells,  and  another  -j^th  by  "bands"  and  other  so 

called  natural  irrigation.  The  kharif  crops  are  hkjrk  and 
ju^ :  the  Rabi  gives  gram,  wheat,  barley  and  mixtures  of 
thesa  The  zamind&rs  are  mostly  Jats  and  Ahfrs.  The  in- 
creafie  in  cultivation  since  last  settlement  is  13  per  cent,  and 
there  is  still  18*6  per  cent  open  for  extension  of  cultivation. 

§  28.  The  kohf  circle  consists  of  22  villages  similar  or 
perhaps  slightly  inferior  in  character  to  those  of  the  hills  in 
Ballabgarh  :  some  are  on  the  top  and  some  on  the  hill  slopes ; 
the  ground  is  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  ravines,  deep  fissures, 
and  watercourses.  The  soil  almost  entirely  '  rausli,'  is  poor 
and  sandy.  Water  of  course  lies  deep :  the  average .  depth  to 
the  spring  is  36  feet  6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  is  watered 
by  wells.  The  Kharif  crops  as  usual  are  bdjr&  and  ju&r  in  the 
proportion  2  to  1.  The  Rabi  gives  gram  and  barley  and  a 
mixture  of  these :  wheat  is  tery  rarely  grown  as  the  soil  is 
too  poor  for  it.  The  zamind&rs  are  mostly  Jats  and  Ahfrs. 
Since  settlement  cultivation  has  increased  by  14*4  per  cent, 
and  the  culturable  is  entered  as  3,247  acres  or  142  per  cent. 

§  29.  The  Ehandr&t  chak  is  made  up  of  17  villages  of 
the  same  character  as  in  the  Ehandr4t  of  Ballabgarh :  but 
they  lie  near  the  city,  and  enjoy  greater  facilities  of  irriga- 
tion as  the  water  is  not  so  deep,  and  wells  are  more  numer- 
ous: 41  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated.  There  is  a 
comparatively  large  area  of  culturable  waste  valuable  for  its 
grass:  and  the  communications  are  exceptionally  good  as 
there  is  a  trianrie  of  pakka  roads  lying  among  the  villages 
of  the  chak.  In  the  Kharif  crops  judr  takes  the  lead  sa 
against  b&jr&  elsewhere.  In  the  Babi,  there  are  the  usual 
cereals,  but  there  are  also  miscellaneous  crops  such  as  tobacco, 
pepper,  and  other  first  class  crops,  which  with  such  on  enor- 
mous market  close  at  hand  are  very  profitable.  Cultivation 
has  increased  since  settlement  by  14*8  per  cent,  the  remain- 
ing culturable  is  2,540  acres  or  51  per  cent  on  the  culti* 
vated  area. 
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§  SO.  The  ratea  proposed  by  the  Settlemeot  Officer 
and  by  tbe  CommissioQer  leap^ctiveij  for  the  seTei&l  circles 
were  as  follows : — 


§  31.  In  the  TTbArlftr  B^ngftr  chak  Colonel  Davies  advo- 
cated a  rise  in  tiie  dahrl  from  Ks.  1/10/-  to  Rs.  1/14/--  This, 
speaking  horn  the  point  of  working  experience  gained  subse- 
quently in  announcing  the  detailed  jamas,  was,  I  think,  fair : 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  work  up  to  the  well-irrigated  rate  of 
Be.  8/4.  This  is  not  too  much  for  good  villages,  but  for  all 
others  decidedly  hard. 

The  Bingar  circle  rates  show  no  difference.  In  the 
dahri  the  ch^  was  reduced  from  Ks.  3/4/-  to  Bs.  3/-  and 
the  bhur  &om  Bs.  0/14/-  to  Bs.  0/12/-.  The  former  change 
I  Uiiuk  an  advantage,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  bhur  lAa. 
0/14/-  rate  was  more  than  fair.  If  the  chahl  rate  include 
the  Nahri  rate  considered  as  a  wet  assessment  then  the  owner's 
rate  being  very  nearly*  Ba.  1/8/-  the  dry  assessment  of 
canal  land  becomes  also  nearly  Bs,  1/8/-.  I  shall  recur  to 
tiiiB  in  speaking  of  Suoipat. 
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In  the  Zerkohl  there  was  no  difference  and  in  the  kohi 
the  only  alteration  made  was  to  lower  the  dry  'rausli'  rate 
from  Rfl.  1/-  to  Ba.  0/15/-  a  prudent  change  but  in  sanction- 
ing the  dahri  rate  the  Financial  Commissioner  remarked 

that  if  the  Ra  0/6/4— pies  per  acre  which  was  authorised  by 

Punjab  Government  Notification  No.  4,068  I  of  29th  Septem- 
ber 1873  continued  to  be  tak^n  by  the  district  oflScers  it 
might  make  the  rate  high.  Further  report  was  accordingly 
requested  on  this  point.  I  may  now  mention  in  connection 
with  this  that  water  rate  as  mentioned  above  is  taken  iu 
only  one  village  Yahyanagar,  where  the  levy  is  quite  fair. 

In  the  Khandrat  Colonel  Davies  as  Commissioner  raised 
the  rates  for  chahi  from  Ra.  3/8/-  to  Rs.  4/-  that  for  dahri 
from  Rs.  1/12/-  to  Rs.  2/-  and  the  'rausli'  from  Re.  1/10/-  to 
Ra.  1/12/-  but  on  further  consideration  and  after  consulting 
me,  he  decided  as  Additional  Financial  Commissioner,  to 
accept  the  rates  9s  they  originally  stood,  and  I  think  that, 
treating  them  as  average  rates  this  was  right,  though  the  ex- 
ceptional assessments  of  a  few  villages  raised  the  total  of  the 
detailed  jamas  good  deal  above  that  of  the  sanctioned  rates. 

§  32.  The  results  of  the  application  of  the  different 
rates  are  given  below,  together  with  the  produce  estimate,  and 
the  actual  jama  obtained  by  working  out  the  detailed  assess- 
ments. The  same  object;ions  it  should  be  observ^ed,  apply 
here  as  in  the  Ballabgarh  tahsil,  to  the  Settlement  Officer's 
produce  estimate.  The  area  of  experiment  in  each  case  was 
limited  to  one  bLswa  i.  e.  the  32nd  part  of  an  acre.  The 
number  of  experiments  made  was  1,296  in  187  villages.  It 
is  obvious,  that  in  dealing  with  such  small  areas  in  each  case, 
great  care  would  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  quality  of  the 
crop  was  average.  Mr.  Wood  has  recorded  his  opinion,  that 
the  results  were  not  trustworthy,  and  I  agree  with  him.  An 
amended  estimate  was  prepared  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  with  the  notes  made  after  inspection  of  each  vil- 
lage is  the  main  basis  of  assessments. 

§  32  a.  A  special  feature  of  the  assessment  in  this 
tahsil  was  the  formation  of  a  chak  Jhil  as  already  done  by 
Mr.  Channing  in  the  neighbouring  tahsil  of  Gurgaon.  Five 
villages  lying  lowest  in  the  Najafgarh  Jhil  were  divided  into 
two  chaks,  chak  Jhil,  and  chak  Mustdkil.  The  latter  only 
has  in  each  case  been  assessed  regularly.  The  arrangement 
for  the  -chak  Jhil  is  that  the  land  will  be  assessed  only  when 
cultivated  at  rates  varying  with  the  crop  as  follows  : — 
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Sugarcane  its.  6/-  per  acre,  per  anoum  to  be  taken 
only  if  the  crop  ripens. 

Helens  and  Rafei  jufir  Ue.  1/8  per  acre,  per  crop. 

All  other  crops  its.  3/-  per  acre,  per  crop. 

All  income  thus  realised  I  would  give  to  the  canal 
department 
The  cesses  also  should  bb  levied  on  the  amounts  thus  due. 
These  are  the  same  lates  as  those  used  in'  Gurgaon  and  can- 
not I  think  be  improved  on.  The  system  of  course  is  popular. 
The  vilii^es  were  all  suffering  from  over  asseaBment,  or  rather 
from  inelasticity  of  assessment,  and  the  relief  given  by  adopt- 
ing the  new  method  was  urgently  required  as  I  made  the 
distribution  myself  going  over  the  whole  ground,  and  noting 
down  the  demarcating  line  on  the  shajra  field  by  field.  I  am 
confident  that  no  undue  concession  has  been  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  first  measurements  made  showed  that  no 
cultivation  had  been  undertaken  this  year.  It  is  true  the 
Jh{l  was  full  last  autumn  but  under  the  old  system  revenue 
would  have  been  due  on  this  uncultivated  land.  The  work- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  assessment  will  specially  interest 
Deputy  Commissioners  who  are  fond  of  duck  shooting.  The 
areas  in  each  village  of  the  cback  Jhil  are  given  below : — 
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§  33.  In  connection  with  the  assessment  of  this  tahsil 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  assessment  of  the  villages 
near  the  city  and  civil  station  of  Delhi  on  which  I  reported 
separately.  There  are  several  villages  here  with  considerable 
properties  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Municipal  Committee, 
who  take  the  revenue  and  rent  mixed  up  in  a  lump  charge 
levied  from  the  contractors  holding  the  lands  on  lease,  or 
directly  from  the  cultivators.  It  seemed  to  me  as  Settle- 
ment Officer  assessing  the  land  of  the  district  in  the  interests 
of  the  imperial  exchequer  that  a  distinction  might  well  be 
drawn,  and  was  perhaps  intended  by  the  Local  Government 
to  be  drawn,  between  the  revenue  due  on  the  cultivated  land 
to  the  Government  treasury^,  which  is  charly  an  asset  of  im- 
perial accounts,  and  the  rent  which  the  Local  Government  as 
manager  of  *  Nazzul '  income  might  levy  in  addition  to  this 
revenue.  It  seemed  to  me  that  while  the  latter  might  w^ell 
be  made  over  to  the  Municipal  (-ommittee  for  special  and* 
local  reasons  of  policy  and  convenience,  to  alienate  the  revenue 
was  beyond  the  power  even  if  it  had  come  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  and  I  reported  accordingly  in 
detail  showing  the  amounts  which  I  considered  due  respec- 
tively to  each  account.  My  proposals,  however,  have  not  I 
believe,  been  accepted. 

Sunipat  Tahsil  Assessment. 

§  34.  There  are  only  two  chaks  in  this  tahsil  and  their 
long  boundar}'  is  for  the  most  part  easily  defined.  The 
Bangar  lies  to  the  west  of  the  old  bed  of  the  jamna  ( see 
Chapter  I.  under  para.  7) ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  Khadar 
lies  immediately  west  of  the  present  bed.  A  great  part  of 
the  Khadar  as  before  noticed  has  probably  been  at  different 
times  under  the  flood  or  flow  of  the  river,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  more  sandy  than  the  Bangar  but  there  is  an 
easily  traced  boundary  running  almost  due  north  and  south 
through  the  tahsil  where  the  Bangar  begins  with  a  rise,  more 
or  leas  sharp,  to  the  west.  For  about  half  way  up  from  the 
south  this  boundary  lies  very  near  the  line  of  the  old  impe- 
rial road ;  in  the  upper  half  it  lies  more  to  the  west  of  that 
line.  The  Khadar  has  110  villages,  the  Bangar  129.  Real, 
but  more  minute  differences  may  be  shown  by  drawing 
irregular  lines  from  north  to  south  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  east : — 

(1.) — ^The  low  riverain  land,generally  flat, but  sometimes  undu- 
lating with  water  channels  on  tie  lower  grounds  which 
iu  the  August  rains  are  filled  with  silt-carrying  floods 
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fertilising  and  destructive  by  turns.  Sometimes  the  river 
side  has  been  left  uncultivated  and  has  become  a  mighty 
waste  of  reed  and  grass,  not  unprofitable  to  its  owners. 
Water  is  very  near,  and  many  of  the  wells  kacha.  In  the 
best  alluvial  soil  sugarcane  is  grown. 

(2.) — Beyond  this  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Grand  Tnink 
Road  lies,  the  main  and  the  best  part  of  the  Khidar, 
as  described  in  Chapter  I,  there  is  a  strip  of  dakar  run- 
ning down  through  it,  and  the  rausU  soil  if  not  very 
strong  naturally  is  yet  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated 
and  irrigated.  Here  too  the  water  is  near  the  surface, 
nowhere  more  than  20  feet  off,  and  wells  are  numerous. 
The  rope  and  bucket  are  used  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Sunipat  town,  beyond  this  we  find  only  the  Persian 
wheel. 

(3.) — Beyond  this  again  is  a  more  sandy  strip,  sandy  specially 
at  and  about  Ganaur.  It  passes  downward  to  the  east 
.of  Sunipat,  to  Akbarpur  Baranta  and  the  south.  The 
soil  here  is  naturally  inferior  though  in  some  parts  it 
has  been  greatly-  improved  by  industrious  cultivation. 
Both  '  kacha '  and  '  pakka '  wells  are  found,  and  water  is 
still  near  the  surface. 

(4.) — Going  still  west  we  ascend  the  Bdngar  boundary  ridge 
to  the  highest  ground,  I  imagine,  of  the  tahsil.  Here 
there  is  much  good  soil  unimgated,  lying  high  and  dry, 
-  the  uncultivated  portion  of  it  generallj'  covered  with 
trees.  The  dbadis  of  the  eastward  villages  here,  which 
overlook  the  KJiddar  are  often  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  edge  of  this  woody  '  B^ngar.'  Partial  irrigation  from 
the  canal  is  practised  in  the  lower  grounds  which  have 
not  as  yet  suffered  from  it.  In  a  few  villages  to  the 
south  '  kacha '  wells  are  sunk — and  in  not  a  few  we  find 
both  Bangar  and  Khadar  soil.  The  westerly  villages  of 
this  part  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  tahsil,  with  fuller 
irrigation  on  broad  levels  over  which  the  flow  of  water 
is  easy  and  safe. 

(5.) — Beyond  this  passing  westward  we  come  to  the  valley  of 
the  canal  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  tahsil. 
Here  is  copious  And  long  continued  irrigation  and  the 
soil  almost  everywhere  shows  marks  of  exhaustion.  Yet 
it*  is  plain  that  the  canal  water  before,  by  abuse,  it  turn- 
ed into  a  curse,  was  for  a  considerable  time,  a  blessing. 
The  fiscal  history  of  the  villages  shows  that  for  long 
after  the  reintroduction  of  the  canal  (about  1,815  or  a 
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little  later)  the  quality  of  the  soil  continued  to  improve 
by  reason  of  the  valuable  silt  deposited  by  canal  water 
on  it.  It  was  only  when  the  process  of  water  logging 
began  that  this  benefit  was  first  minimised,  then  neutra- 
lised by  the  destructive  '  shor  *  rising  up  to  the  surface. 
Since  then  the  evil  has  predominated  more  and  more, 
till  at  present  the  culturable  area  is  in  some  villages 
only  a  fractional  proportion  of  what  it  was. 

(6.) — Most  westerly  of  all  is  a  thin  strip  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  tahsil.  Here  the  ground  is  higher  and 
irrigation  less  extravagant  There  are  large  level  plains 
too  in  this  part,  where  the  soil  is  sound  and  good  ;  where 
development  of  the  village  resources  has  not  yet  nearly 
reached  its  maximum.  The  land  in  quality  is  a  light 
rausli,  and  the  levels  in  many  places  allow  only  of  irriga- 
tion by  *  lift.'  .The  proportions  of  soils  in  the  two  assess- 
ment circles  are : — 


Dakar 


Rausli 


Bhur 


Bdngar   ...  25  per  cent  ...  71  per  cent  ...  4  per  cent. 
KJiidar  ...  13  per  cent  ...  80  per  cent.  ...  7  per  cent 

A  good  deal  of  the  B&ngar  Dakar  has  no  doubt 
been  produced  by  the  deposit  of  canal  silt  and  vegetable 
decayed  matter,  under  the  system  of  canal  irrigation. 
The  B&ngax  rausli  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Ehddar. 

§  35.  The  areas  of  the  different  crops  for  the  district 
generally,  have  been  noticed  in  Chapter  III.  For  this  tahsil 
the  principal  crops  in  the  BAngar  are  wheat  and  gram,  and 
mixtures  of  these  with  barley  for  Rabi,  in  Kharif  sugarcane, 
cotton  and  rice ;  judr  and  b&jra ;  and  for  fodder,  ju^.  The 
Khddar  has  no  rice,  but  a  lot  of  judr  in  places.  Sugarcane, 
ju^r  and  cotton  are  the  most  important  crops.  In  Rabi  the 
crops  are  those  of  the  Bangar.  The  relative  percentages 
are  given  below : — 


Chak. 

Wheat. 

Sugarcane. 

Cotton 

Ju&r. 

Gram. 

Wheat 

and 

Gram. 

Rice. 

Biljra. 

Khddar    ... 
Bingar    ... 

83 
25 

4 
10 

'     6 
6 

22 
22 

7 
8 

5 
8 

« 
3 

6 

4 
4 

(  6 ).— W  est 
B&ngar. 
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§  36.  I  proceed  to  give  pretty  fully  those  parts  of  the 
Sunipat  Revenue  Rates  Report,  which  deal  with  the  assessment 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  I  do  this  because  the  assessment 
though  partly  based  on  produce  estimates  depends  in  a  great 
measure  for  its  justification,  on  a  comparison  of  the  present 
with  the  former  assets  and  resources,  and  on  the  results  which 
Mr.  Edmonstone's  assessment  has  produced  on  the  condition 
of  each  particular  village  as  ascertained  by  careful  inspection 
throughout  the  tahslL- 

§  37.  Since  settlement  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  of  waste,  in  the  Bdngar  chak  from  20,144  acres  to 
22,687  as  the  extent  of  land  entered,  as  culturable  in  the 
statistics  certainly  includes  all  that  can  possibly  be  thought 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  a  good  deal  more,  the  real  state  of 
affairs  is  not  more  favourable  than  is  here  represented.  A  still 
more  serious  point  is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
waste  is  new,  that  is  to  say,  «the  land  now  under  cultivation 
was  much  of  it  formerly  uncultivated,  and  sometimes  consider- 
ed unculturable.  In  place  of  this,  land  has  fallen  out  of 
cultivation,  as  really  barren  through  shor.  So  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  av.ailable  for  expansion  of  cultivation 
has  deteriorated,  and  is  deteriorating  more  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  area  statistics,  when  all  the  available 
soil  has  been  thus  brought  into  use,  the  decrease  in  the  cul- 
tivated area  unless  checked  by  other  means,  will  become 
decided  and  apparent.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  leading 
facts  for  the  new  assessment  of  this  chak. 

The  increase  in  the  Khddar  cultivated  area  would  seem 
to  have  been  made  pretty  equally  from  the  "  culturable  "  and 
the  "unculturable  land.  If  not,  a  large  extent  of  the 
forinerly  so  called  "  unculturable  "  has  now  been  put  down 
as  "culturable."  Probably  both  of  these  changes  have 
taken  place. 

The  changes  in  cultivation  and  in  irrigation  as  shown  in 
statement  A,  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 


B&ngar 


KhAdar   ... 


Cultivated. 


17  (01 
cent.) 


per 


+  19,642  (88  per 
cent.) 


Uncultivated 
culturable. 


2,040(7-4  per 
cent.) 

9,412  (19  per 
cent) 


Uncultivated 
onculturable. 


+  2,643  (12  per 
cent.) 

-  8,228  (40  per 
cent.) 


Irrigated. 


4,652  (34  per 
cent.) 

455    (1    per 
cent) 


The  irrigated  area  does  not  include  the  canal  irrigation, 
so  that  the  falling  off  in  the  B^ngar  though  it  is  to  be  regret* 
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ted,  is  not  strange.  The  figures  of  the  Khadaa:  area  are 
misleading.  There  has  been  no  doubt  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  means  of  irrigation ;  Ihe  mode  of  calculation  I 
cannot  but  think,  must  have  been  difierent,  1,509  new 
pakka  wells  have  been  sunk  here.  As  a  fact  showing  the 
development  of  the  tahsll  the  increase  in  the  area  under 
garden  cultivation  may  be  noticed  ;  from  34?  acres  to  917. 
Nearly  all  these  gardens  have  been  assessed,  and  the  results 
for  the  whole  district  are  given  further  on  (see  para.  274). 

In  the  canal  area  there  is  a  decrease  of  13,495  acres,  but 
this  too  is  at  least  partly  nominal.  The  last  figures  are  those 
of  the  year  of  measurement,  when  irrigation  was  under  the 
average.     The  annual  average  for  30  years  is  54,354  acres. 

The  markets  for  Sunipat  produce  ar-e  and  indeed  for  a 
long  peripd  have  been  good.  The  great  population  of  Delhi 
is  a  valuable  outlet  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  while 
Meerut  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jamna  takes  a  great  deal  of 
sugarcane,  the  most  valuable  of  all  crops.  The  general  ex- 
pansion of  population  has  of  course  improved  the  market, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  improvements  in  road  com- 
munication. There  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  an  inestim- 
able boon  for  the  heavy  traffic,  and  the  cross  roads  though 
far  enough  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  are  consider- 
ably better  than  they  were  in  1842.  Prices  too  have  risen 
as  has  been  noted  in  para.  227,  and  this  rise  is  to  some 
extent  one  in  value  as  well  as  in  price.  In  some  crops  the 
rising  tendency  has  been  uniform,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
important  staples,  sugarcane  and  wheat,  gram,  maize  and 
bdjra.  For  others  the  highest  price  was  reached  in  the  quin- 
quennial period  1864  to  69,  which  included  the  famine  year 
1868.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  staples  will  fall  to  their  old 
prices.  Especially  favourable  to  the  zaminddrs  is  the  esti- 
mate of  34  sers  per  rupee  for  gram,  adopted  for  purposes  of 
assessment  It  is  not  rash  perhaps  to  say  that  this  rate  will 
never  again  be  seen  in  Delhi. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  large.  It  has  been 
said  above  (in  para.  84)  that  the  latest  figures  for  the  district 
generally  are  those  of  1868 ;  but  for  21  canal  villages  in 
Sunipat,  a  census  was  taken  in  1877.  Its  object  was  prim- 
arily for  sanitary  statistics,  but  the  figures  are  useful  as 
showing  in  a  somewhat  given  way  what  the  canal,  when  mis- 
used, can  do  in  the  way  of  destroying  human  life.  Their 
force  cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  they  are  compar- 
ed so  far  as  they  may  be  with  the  population  statistics  of 
the  tahsll  These  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  form, 
and  show  a  very  large  increase  of  population  indeed,  : — 


Canal  area. 


Markets  and 
general  dere- 
lopment. 


Rise  in  prices. 


Increase    in 
population. 
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There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  since  1868 
the  general  condition  of  the  tahsil  will  be  found  to  have 
stopped  increase  of  population  altogether,  though  the  rate  of 
increase  may  have  been  retarded.  But  look  at  the  facts  in 
these  canal  villages,  there  Ls  an  absolute  decrease  of  popu- 
lation :  this  decrease  in  such  parts,  is  quite  as  significant  as 
is  the  general  increase  in  the  tahsil  taken  as  a  whole ;  the 
figures  are  these : — 


YEAR. 

Total  population 

Agriculturists. 

Non- agricul- 
turists. 

XOV^af*               ■••              •••               •••              «•• 

18,118 

10,376 

• 

7,742 

JLOvAav*                ••«                «••                         •                ••■ 

20,437 

11,690 

8,747 

Per  cent  increase  on  popu- 
lation of  1842  m'nce  1842 

1279 

12-66 

12-98 

XOwOvaa              •■•              •■■              •••              •'•• 

26,941 

13,898 

13,043 

Per  cent.  increaBe  on  popu- 
lation of  1842  since  1854 

35-89 

21-28 

56-49 

XOffca*             •••             ■••             •••             «■• 

25,768 

13,388 

12,380 

Per  cent,  increase  on  popu- 
lation of  1842  since  1868 

6-46 

4-92 

8-56 

Total  per  cent,  increase  on 
population  of  1842  since 

XOxasbs        •■•         ■••        •••        •«• 

42-22 

2902 

59-91 

These  are  the  chief  facts  showing  the  present  state  of  the 
tahsil  considered  as  a  revenue  paying  tract,  in  comparison  of 
its  condition  when  assessed  by  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

§  38.  The  materials  I  found  available  for  forming 
revenue  rates  in  ^titie  Kh&dar  chak  (  which  I  took  up  first ) 
were : — 


Para  256. 

Assessment 
of  the  EMdar. 
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Rates. 


Para  257. 

Assessment 
of  the  BAngar. 


Difficulties. 


Impending 
changes  in 
irrigation 
power. 


1. — Mr.  Edmonstone's  rates  at  the  settlement  in  1842. 

2. — The  rates  propose^  by  the  Commissioner  for  Ballabgarh, 
which  I  knew  had  been  sanctioned. 

3. — The  produce  estimates  founded  on  experiment,  as  in  the 
other  tahsils. 

Comparing  these  data  I  set  out  inspecting  villages  with 
the  following  anticipatory  rates  as  being  likely  to  suit  irri- 
gated land  ^.  3/- :  Barani  Dakar  or  Rausli  Kb.  1/8/- : 
and  Bhur  Ra.  0/14/-.  Working  on  thus,  and  referring  to  any 
cross-lights  I  could  get  in  any  way,  whether  from  considering 
the  rates  apparent  in  the  case  of  villages  fully  assessed  and 
doing  fairly,  or  from  gauging  the  estimates  and  opinions  as 
to  produce  supplied  by  zamindars,  and  using  carefully  any 
information  derivable  from  the  presence  of  cash  rents  here 
and  there,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  official 
produce  estimates  were  as  a  rule  excessive,  and  altogether  un- 
trustworthy ;  and  I  also  found  that  some  softening  down  of 
the  proposed  rates  was  necessary.  I  eventually  aaopted  the 
following : — 

Irrigated  land  Rb.  2/12/-.  Dakar  Rausli  (dry)  Rs.  1/6/- 
and  Bhur  Rs.  0/12/-.  These  are  the  rates  which  were  sanc- 
tioned for  Ballabgarh  except  the  Bhur,  which  there  had  been 
14  annas  ;  and  they  were  also  sanctioned  here  by  the  Finan- 

cial  Commissioner  in  his  No.  v.-  C.  daded  21st  June  1879. 

§  39.  The  assessment  of  the  Bdngar  was  a  much  more 
complicated  problem  than  that  of  the  Khddar.  There  were 
here  three  factors  of  uncertainty  of  a  special  kind  to  ckuse 
anxiety : — 

1. — In  a  few  years  the   circumstances   of  irrigation   will  be 
altered  for  almost  every  village  in  the  chak. 


2. 


-The  varying,  and  to  a  certain   extent,  ungauged  injury 
caused  by  *  shor  *  or  '  reh.' 

3. — The  introduction  of  a  material  change  in  the  mode  of 
assessment  by  levying  the  land  revenue  on  the  uuixri- 
gated  aspect  of  the  soil. 

The  first  point  is  evident ;  the  change  referred  to  follows 
necessarily  on  the  realignment  of  the  canal,  and  it  brings 
with  it  consequences  for  which  accurate  allowance  can  hardly 
be  made  at  present  As  regards  irrigation  the  chak  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts :-  - 
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1. — The  villages  east  of  the  new  line : — 

2. — The  villages  on  the  new  line : — 

3. — The  villages  between  the  two  lines : — 

4. — The  villages  on  the  old  line : — 

6. — The  villages  west  of  the  old  line. 

For  sets  1  and  2  there  is  every  probability  of  an  increase 
of  irrigation  for  sets  4  and  5,  of  a  decrease  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  change  in  every  single  case  alters  the  problem  of 
assessment.  The  case  of  villages  in  set  3  is  still  more  com- 
plicated ;  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  advantages  of 
irrigation  should  remain  the  same  under  the  new  line  of 
canal  as  under  the  old.  A  glance  at  any  village  will  show 
this.  But  how  great,  and  in  what  direction,  will  the  change 
be,  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  an  experienced  engineer 
to  say  yet,  until  the  new  system  comes  into  full  play. 

§  40.  The  existence  of  the  evil  of '  reh '  and  its  exten- 
sive impovf  rishment  of  the  soil  are  too  well  known  now  to 
require  to  be  dwelt  on  at  length.  But  it  seems  proper  to 
draw  attention  to  it  here,  aa  it  constitutes  the  most  harassing 
difficulty  of  all.  It  is  really  impossible  to  tell  in  places  how 
far  the  damage  has  spread.  Here  and  there  to  be  sure  ruin 
unmistakeable,  bare,  and  perhaps  complete,  is  apparent. 
WLole  tracts  of  land,  formerly  most  productive,  are  lying 
barren ;  white  with  the  saline  efflorescence  when  drj'',  or  when 
wet  foul  with  a  stagnant  and  sickening  vapour  that  once 
perceived  is  characteristically  distinguishable  :  and  is  at 
times  so  strong  in  its  odour  as  to  give  the  sense  of  being 
eaten  like  food.  At  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  damage. 
But'  there  is  a  second  stage,  reached  before  the  final  rain 
wherein  the  corners  of  fields  look  unhealthy ;  perhaps  they 
have  a  few  stunted  stalks  on  them,  perhaps  they  are  quite 
bare.  The  middle  of  the  field  which  has  a  crop,  has  also  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  white  or  barren  soil,  telling  too 
clearly  of  the  diminished  yield.  But  the  effect  of  several 
of  these  patches  irregular  in  shape,  and  scattered  in  diverse 
quarters,  is  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  field 
very  uncertain. 

There  is,  however,  even  before  the  second  stage  an  in- 
ceptive one,  where  the  devastation  has  only  just  begun. 
Here  no  *  shor '  is  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  the 
unhealthy  look  of  the  crop  or  it  may  be  (as  in  wheat)  a  kind 
of  withered  precociousness  in  the  ears  shows,  that  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be.    The  fields  to  a  casual  glance  bear 


Para%58. 

•'Reh' 


..  difiSculiy 
o  f    ascerttiin- 
ing  accurately 
the    diimaKe 
done  by  it. 

Various 
stages  describ- 
ed. 

(1 ). — Ruins. 

(2).— Second 
stage. 


(3).— Incep- 
tive stage. 
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Para  259. 

Change    i  n 
method  of 
asKasmentfl 


*  unirrigated 
aspect'  mean- 
ing  of    the 
terms. 


their  usual   variegated   burden   of  yellow,   and   white   and 

freen,  but  the  zamindar  knows  to  his  cost  that   '  the  curse 
as  come  upon  him ' — 'paidawar  Icavi  hone  laga.' 

§  41.     The  third  difficulty  in  assessing  this  circle  is  one, 
which  with  the  first  above-mentioned  is  also  met  in  the 
canal  assessments  in  Delhi  tahsil ;   so  that  remarks  on  it 
apply  to  both  tahslls.     The  question,  however,  first  came  to 
me  in  Sunipat,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  assessments  of 
Sunipat  were  announced  before  those  of  the  sadar  tahsil. 
The  few  comments  therefore  which  seem  necessary  on  this 
point  may  be  conveniently  made  here.     The  land  is  to  be 
treated  in  its   'baranC   or  rather  (for  I  think  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  terms)  in  its    "  unirrigated  afqjecV*     This 
expression  may  mean  either  of  two  things — 1st   land  con- 
sidererd  as  not  only  unirrigated,  but  as  never  having  been 
irrigated.      This    is    the    only    sense   in   which    it  can  be 
accurately  called  '  bar^ni '  and  it  is  equivalent  rather  to  "  un- 
irrigable "    than   "  unirrigated,"   though  there  is   to  be  sure 
the  possibility  of  canal  irrigation  being  extended  to  it  in  the 
future.     The  words,  however,  as   applied  to  land  habitually 
irrigated   by  a   canal,   and   considered   with   regard   to  the  • 
general  tenor  of  the  Government  instructions  on  canal  assess- 
ment in  this  district,  seem  to  me  likely  to  mislead.     For  us 
a  more  honest  meaning  of  the   words  is : — the  state  of  the 
ground  as  it  would   be  if,  other  physical  features  remaining 
the  same,  the  irrigation  of    that  particular   piece  of  ground 
were  taken  away.     As  compared  with  the  first  meaning,  there 
are  differences  here :  there  is  the  actual  amelioration  of  the 
soil  produced    by   the   valuable   silt   deposit   of    the   canal 
water,  together  with  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  usually 
found  on  canal  land.     There  is  also  the  percolation   certainly 
to   be   expected  from  adjacent   fields   in   which,    from   the 
hypothesis,  irrigation   will  be  going  on.     Thirdly  there  is  the 
humidity  available  from  the  evaporation  going  on  in  the 
ponds,  and  distributaries,  and  the  canal  itself;  lor  as  noted 
above  all  these  things  remain. 

The  Commissioner  of  Delhi  indeed  in  reviewing  the 
Panipat  revenue  rates  report  wrote.  "  I  see  no  reason  for 
"  assessing  canal  irrigated  land  in  its  unirrigated  land,  at  a 
"  rate  higher  than  the  dry  rates  fixed  for  the  different  kinds 
"  of  soil  in  this  circle."  But  surely  if  these  difl'erences  that 
I  have  just  noted  exist,  there  ought  to  be  a  special  rate  lor 
land  habitually  irrigated,  but  for  the  nonce  left  unirrigated. 
If  nothing  else  were  considered,  there  is  at  least  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  which  often  takes  place  under  healthy  canal 
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irrigation.  Part  of  its  transient  benefits  have  as  a  fact  be- 
come permanent,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  represent  those 
advantages  in  the  rates  assessed  on  the  *'  unirrigated  aspect." 

§  42.  Beside  the  rate  on  the  "  unirrigated  aspect "  of 
canal  land,  the  only  complement  available  to  make  up  a  full 
assessment  is  the  '  owner's  rate.'*  This  has  been  fixed  at 
one-half  of  the  '  occupier  s  rate,'  and  the  latter  may  be  taken 
without  chance  of  any  material  error  as  averaging  nearly  Kb. 
3/-  per  acre.  The  "  unirrigated  aspect "  rate  therefore  will 
for  each  village  be  its  full  (wet)  assessment,  about  Ra.  1/8/- 
pcr  acre  of  canal  irrigation.  This  is  what  I  have  aimed  at 
securing,  and  in  doing  so  the  *  dry '  assessments  of  not  a  few 
villages  stand  at  a  figure  which  without  considering  these 
points  might  seem  too  high. 

§  43.     The  rates  I  proposed  for  this  circle  were : — 

Irrigated  land  Rs.  3/-.  Dry  Rausli  and  dakar  fts.  1/8/- 
and  Bhur  14  annas.  The  Commissioner  remarking  that  in 
Delhi  tahsil  the  first  kind  of  soil  had  been  rated  at  Rs.  3/-, 
and  in  Karnal  at  R».  2/14/-,  proposed  to  take  the  mean  at  Rs. 
.2/15/-.  He  also  reduced  the  Bhur  rate  to  12  annas ;  and  his 
alterations  were  accepted  by  the  Financial  Commissioner. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  result  of  assessment  in 
both  chaks  of  the  tahsil,  and  the  general  total  resulting 
therefrom : — 


Owner's  rate. 


Para  %«l. 

Rates  for  the 
Bdngar. 


Results  o  f 
assessment  in 
the  tahsil. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

C  H  A  K. 

Old  jama, 
/.  e.  aver- 
age of  5 
year's 
demand 
1S7-2-73- 
1876-77 

1,24,043 
2,77,265 

Jama  at 
sanction- 
ed Rates. 

Jama 
announc- 
ed, i.  e. 
dry  rates 
on  canal. 

Owner's  rate  based 
on  10  years'  aver- 
age irrigation. 

Gross 

estimat- 
ed as8ess- 
ment. 

Difference  be- 
tween columns 
3  and  4. 

A.  In- 
crease. 

B.  De- 
crease. 

Khi.dar 
Bdngar 

1,46,930 
1,81,982 

1,41,815 
1,94,685 

■  •  • 

74,504 

1,41,815 
2,69,189 

•  •  • 

12,703 

4,115 

•  •  • 

Total  of  Tahsil... 

4,01,808 

3,27,912 

3,36,500 

74,504 

4,11,004 

6,588 

■  •  ■ 

•  I  purposely  omit  any  controversial  remarks  on  this  well-worn  but  not 
by  any  means  disposed  of  matter,  as  on  the  leading  points,  its  being  treated 
a«  canal  revenue,  and  its  being  levied  at  a  uniform  rate,  my  idea4  have  by 
the  prevalent  offljial  opinion  been  rendered  heretical. 
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Parages. 

Announce- 
ment of  jamas 


Parages. 

Compariflon 
of  old  and  new 


jamas 
tain. 


unoer- 


Why. 


Prospect  of 
restricted  irri- 
gation. 


The  ultimate  jama  ia  Form  G.  is  Rs.  3,38,267/-,  the  ini- 
tial jama  is  iis.  3,37,870/-,  allowing  Kb.  397/-  on  protective 
leases.  To  reconcile  that  with  this  amount,  we  must  add  Ke. 
1,767/-  assessed  on  gardens  to  this  Rs.  3,36,500/-  and  deduct 
the  Rs.  397/-= Kb.  3,37,870/-. 

§  44.  I  submitted  the  revenue  rates  report  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December  1878,  and  received  orders  in  June  of  the 
following  year,  and  in  accordance  therewith  announced  my 
detailed  assessments  in  various  places  in  the  tahsH.  The 
Delhi  assessments  were  made  known  at  the  same  time.  In 
Sunipit  there  was  only  one  appeal  and  that  was  dismissed  ; 
in  one  or  two  cases  there  were  murmurings  when  I  doubled 
the  jama  or  nearly  so,  but  in  one  of  these  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor* who  stood  up  to  argue  the  point  was  so  fairly  and  plain- 
ly refuted  as  to  facts,  that  there  was  no  trouble  afterwards. 
About  one  or  two  other  villages-f-  I  had  some  doubt  at  first 
whether  they  might  not  properly  receive  the  concession  of 
progressive  jamas,  but  finally  concluded  that  there  was  no 
need  to  propose  this. 

§  45.  The  comparison  of  the  new  with  the  old  assess- 
ment must  of  course  take  account  of  the  element  of  un- 
certainty, introduced  by  the  new  method  of  separating  the 
owner's  rate  from  the  land  revenue.  If  it  could  be  supposed 
that  the  average  irrigation  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be 
maintained  under  the  new  system,  the  result  of  the  revision 
of  assessment  in  this  tahsil  would  be  an  increase  on  the  whole 
of  Bf8,  11,463/-.  But  this  supposition  is  not  likely  to  become 
fact,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  zamindiirs  and 
(therefore)  eventually  for  Government  if  it  did.  This  point 
is,  I  believe,  agreed  upon  by  all  departments,  and  has  indeed 
been  recognised  officially  in  the  Government  proceedings, 
which  called  for  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  of  restricting 
irrigation  in  the  canal  villages.  My  opinion  then  was  and  still 
is  that  the  change  in  method  of  assessment  will  of  itself 
induce  the  zaminddrs  to  take  less  water,  and  that  till  it  is 
seen  how  far  they  are  influenced  thus  it  would  be  premature 
to  take  other  steps.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  case  that 
the  agriculturist  finds  it  pay  him  now  to  take  much  less 
water  than  hitherto,  even  under  the  condition  of  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  his  estate,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  old 
assessment  stands  self  condemned,  for  it  is  shown  that  a 

*  Manphul  of  Jokhauli,  whose  village  Seoli  I  raised  from  Rs.  847/-  to  Rk. 
1,600/-  jama. 

f  Siinperah,  raised  from  Rs.  634/-  to  B».  1,150/-  ;  and  Bazidpur  Sabaol^ 
raised  from  fis.  1,051/-  to  Ba.  1,600/-. 
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forced  and  exhausting  system  of  agriculture  has  been  pursued 
as  necessary  to  make  possible  though  only  temporarily 
possible  the  payment  of  the  Government  revenue.  And  I 
have  as  said  before  little  doubt  that  in  a  considerable  degree 
this  will  happen,  I  expect  that  for  a  few  years  there  will 
be  a  large  decrease  in  the  yeairly  area  of  canal  irrigation. 
Then  there  will  be  a  kind  of  reaction  and  more  water  will 
be  asked  for,  I  do  not  advise  that  all  the  requests  of  the 
zamlndars  then  be  granted,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  irrigation 
department  will  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  which  a  recurrence 
to  irrigation  under  such  circumstances  might  put  on  their 
arrangements  on  other  parts  for  the  supply  of  water.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  once  given  up 
water  will  not  of  itself  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  it  altogether  afterwards.  The  matter  is  of  extreme 
importance :  it  is  perhaps  the  turning  point  which  will 
decide  the  question  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse  for  the  great 

body  of  canal  villages  throughout  the  district. 

s 
§  46.     In  his  Settlement  Secretary's  No.  3957  of  7th  June 

1880,  the  Financial  Commissioner  called  for  a  list  of  those 
villages  which  from  the  high  rate  of  the  incidence  of  their 
new  assessment  might  be  thought  to  bo  rated  at  more  than 
a  true  dry  rates  jama.  A  list  was  also  called  for  of  the  villages 
which  owing  to  exceptional  and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  temporary 
swamping  and  bad  drainage  are  now  rated  at  something 
less  than  a  true  dry  assessment  For  the  latter  it  will  be 
provided  that  revision  of  the  jama  if  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  Government  shall  take  place  after  periods  of  five  years. 
In  my  reply  to  this  I  stated  that  in  the  Delhi  tahsll  no 
villages  need  be  noticed  prominently  in  this  way,  as  being 
assessed  at  higher  than  a  true  dry  rate :  there  are  some  in- 
deed near  Delhi,  such  as  Azidpur,  Nimri,  &c.,  with  a  high 
rate  of  incidence,  but  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  if  canal 
irrigation  were  decisively  diminished  they  would  sink  wells, 
and  if  they  did  they  would  probably  be  as  well  oflf  as  at 
present 

For  Sunipat  I  mentioned  four  villages,  Ahulana,  Bali, 
Kutbpur,  Pugthalla  and  Mohana  as  partially  dependent  on 
canal  irrigation  for  their  ability  to  support  the  high  assess- 
ment put  on  them,  but  I  noted  that  they  all  could  pro- 
bably do  with  less  water  than  they  at  present  have,  and  that 
before  entering  on  any  question  of  reduction  of  revenue 
as  necessary  on  restriction  of  irrigation  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  wells  could  not  be  sunk  and  that  iS  they  could  little 
or  no  reduction  could  be  necessary. 
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In  reply  to  the  enquiry  as  to  villages  assessed  at  something 
less  than  a  true  dry  a^essment.  I  submitted  a  list  of  20 
villages  1  in  Delhi  and  19  in  Sunipat.*  But  in  doing  so  I 
^laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  best  judges  of  any  future 
question  arising  as  to  revision  of  assessment  would  be  the 
District  Officers  of  tke  time,  and  that  I  should  deprecate  any 
action  which  would  have  the  effect  of  embarrassing  their  free 
decision  of  each  case  on  its  merits.  This  point  I  urged  also 
with  regard  to  the  villages  assessed  above  the  true  dry  rate  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  should  not  wish  to  stop  or  hinder 
enquiry  into  the  case  of  other  than  those  villages  mentioned. 
Taken  as  suggestions  merely  I  believe  the  lists  will  be  useful 
in  a  material  degree,  but  they  should  not  bo  considered  as 
more  than  this. 

§  47.  A  few  points  which  in  their  nature  concern  the 
whole  assessment  of  the  district  still  remain  to  be  noticed  ;  and 
first  that  of  alluvion  and  diluvion  on  the  river  Jumna : — 

As  the  river  runs  down  on  one  side  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  district  the  yearly  di-alluvion  work  forms  an  important 
feature  of  the  revenue  adminisi ration.  The  Jumna,  how- 
ever, is  not  nearly  so  violent  or  capricious  as  the  Punjab  rivers 
generally  speaking  are,  and  its  incursions  are  rarely  sudden  or 
unforeseen.  There  are  altogether  92  villages  in  the  district 
at  present  bordering  on  the  stream ;  24  in  Sunipat ;  in  Delhi 
24  and  in  Ballabgarh  44.  The  boundary  for  revenue  pur* 
poses  throughout  is  as  noted  in  para.  189  note,  the  deep 
stream  of  the  river,  but  for  proprietory  right  the  custom  is 
various.  In  Sunipat  for  all  the  24  villages  the  deep  stream 
determines  the  property  (machha  stii);  in  Delhi  only  7  use 
this  rule ;  in  the  remaining  17  villages  the  proprietor  keeps 
his  land  whether  on  this  side  the  stream  or  not  (mu'aiyan-ul- 
hadd).  In  Ballabgarh  more  follow  the  deep  stream,  and  35 
the  fixed  boundary.  The  practice  in  dealing  with  di-aUuvion. 
before  the  present  settlement  was  to  take  notice  only  of 
alterations  aggregating  10  per  cent  of  the  culturable  area,  but 
by  Financial  Commissioners  Circular  No.  26  of  1873  report 
was  called  for  as  to  the  working  of  the  current  system.  la 
bis  reply  the  Settlement  Officer  stated  that  the  10  per  cent 
rule  was  very  unpopular.  Most  of  the  riverain  villages  were 
Bhayachara,  and  in  such  villages  the  proprietors  of  lands 
carried  off  by  diluvion  might  be  great  losers  if  not  actually 

- — ' — *- ■ — "-  ,^ ^ ■ 

*  The  Sunipat  villages  were : — Anpndpur,  Chitdna,  Chatia  Dewa,  J&jf 
— Jahmalpur  or  Lohan  Tibba,  Juan,  Jharant,  Jharauti,  Khubrti,  Kascori, 
Koaltf,  Kheu  Dahya^  Mahipur,  Nirtlkn,  Kahim&va  Salempur  Turali,  Said- 
pur,  Thdna  Khurd,  and  Thana  Kalan  :— the  Dehli  village  waa  Uvlambi 
JLalan. 
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mined.  In  only  two  cases  was  it  tbe practice  in  such  circum- 
staoces  for  the  community  to  compensate  the  proprietor  by  the 
gift  of  village  commoD  land.  In  one  the  pecuniary  Iobb  of 
having  to  pay  the  revenue  was  borne  by  the  village.  In  one- 
the  proprietor  would  get  in  compensation  land  (if  any)  re- 
covered from  the  river.  In  six  tbe  unfortunate  was  given 
leave  to  cultivate  the  common  land  as  a  tenant 

Orders  were  at  first  received  to  continue  the  old  system, 
tut  finally  in  1876  on  a  second  reference  by  the  Commis- 
Bioncr  (Colonel  Davics)  the  Financial  Commiasioner  sanctiouT 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  under  which  every 
case  of  increment  or  decrement,  however  small,  is  taken  up 
year  by  year.  There  is  no  question  of  the  superior  equity 
of  this  rule  as  well  as  of  the  advantage  which  it  secures  of  a 
more  accurate  record  from  year  to  year  of  the  changes  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  river.  The  di-alluvion  measurements 
for  the  season  1879-80  were  checked  with  special  care  under 
my  personal  superintendenca  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  changing  the  basis  of  assessment  from  the  old 
(estimated)  preas  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  kept,  to  the 
new  measurements,  but  after  several  times  making  mistakes 
the  subordinates  took  in  what  was  wanted,  and  matters  were 
set  right  No  effort  was  spared  to  bring  the  papers 'accurately 
up  to  date,  and  I  trust  now  that  no  trouble  will  De|ezperienced 
by  the  district  authorities.  The  results  of  river  action  since 
1876  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: — 
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The  petty  character  of  the  diluvion  in  .  1877-78  is  ex- 
plained when  it  is  remembered  how  terribly  the  rains  failed 
in  that  year.*  f 

• 

§  48.  The  maafi  investigations  in  the  settlement  were 
important  and  protracted,  though  there  is  not  very  much 
to  show  for  the  work  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  for 
orders,  as  most  of  them  seemed  to  req^uire  none.  Those 
that  appeared  to  be  supported  by  the  re<juisite  authority 
have  been  entered  in  registers  prepared  in  English,  which 
are  now  being  made  over  to  the  district  office.  The  others 
have  been  reported  for  the  orders  of  Government  under  my 
No.  235  of  21st  July  1880. 

The  authority  under  which  the  enquiry  has  been  made 
is  the  letter  No.  7481  of  29th  October  1872,  from  the 
Secretary  to  Financial  Commissioner  to  Commissioner  Delhi. 
From  this  letter  I  make  the  following  extracts  which  are 
practically  the  most  important,  as  regards  the  procedure  to 
be  adopted : — 

*  I  hope  I  may,  without  seeming  dictatorial,  record  a  note  here  as  to  the 
expediency  of  observing  great  moderation  in  assessing  newly  throv^'n  up 
alluvial  land  (nau-baramad).  Riverain  villages  are  rarely  prosperous,  and 
there  are  perhaps  several  reasons  why  under  our  system  of  assessment  such 
fthould  be  the  case,  and  some  of  these  unavoidable.  But  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  village  are  unnecessarily  increased  by  the 
injudicious  baste  of  the  inspecting  ofQcer  in  taking  full  rates  on  newly  thrown 
up  soil.  I  believe  it  is  hardly  ever  the  case  .that  river  soil  is  good  for  much 
on  its  fiilit  year  of  accretion  ;  and  certainly  in  this  district  it  is  almost  always 
inferior.  I  would  suggest  that  the  inspecting  assistant  or  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioner  should  be  directed  as  a  standiug  rule  to  see  that  the  rates 
proposed  by  tlie  Kanungo  and  Tahsildar  for  new  alluvial  soil  are  moderate  ; 
and  that  in  dealing  with  these  assessments  the  Deputy  Commissioner  should 
himself  occasionally  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  that  this  moderation  is 
kept  up. 

f  This  seems  a  convenient  place  to  notice  the  case  of  the  boundary  dispute 
of  Shikargah  Tilori  in  Ballabgarh.  This  Government  estate  had  its  origin  in 
the  arbitrary  formation  of  a  hunting  rakh  by  the  Raja  of  Ballabgarh,  by 
appropriating  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  each  of  the  villages  Kabulpur  Khadar, 
IHlorl  Khadar,  Rdjpur,  and  Phulera.  This  projKjrty  was  taken  over  by  our 
Government  as  port  of  the  confiscated  land  of  Ballabgarh,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  boundary  with  the  opposite  villages  in  Bulandshahr,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  fixed,  was  changed  to  follow  the  deep  stream.  The 
Deputy  Conmiissioner  did  this,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  on  his  own  authority. 
As  it  happened  the  river  took  a  decisive  turn  to  the  east  and  the  accretions 
to  the  Shikai*gah  were  very  large.  Thus  the  property  which  in  1862  wift 
only  531  bigahs,  in  1865  became  1835  bigahs,  and  at  the  measurements  of 
the  present  settlement  2463  bigahs.  Suits  were  brought  against  Government 
by  the  villagers  to  recover  some  alluvion  lan4.  I  was  aj»poin*ed  arbitrator 
and  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Shikargah  with  Kalmlpur,  Raj  pur,  and  Phulera^ 
on  this  side  the  river,  and  with  Garhi  Sarmatitpur  on  the  other.  Minute 
directions  as  to  these  boundaries  have  been  recorded  in  my  English  order  on 
the  case,  and  it  might  be  noted  with  advantage  at  the  yeoily  river-action 
inspections  whether  they  are  accurately  observed. 
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"In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  district 
"records  in  .1867,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prepare  fresh 
•'registers  after  the  restoration  of  order.  The  materials 
"for  these  were  in  part  registers  obtained  from  the 
'*  Government  Office  North  West  Provinces,  and  in  part 
**  copies  of  district  registers  preserved  in  tahsil.  In  some 
"  cases  also  information  was  obtained  from  copies  of  settle- 
'*  ment  records  saved  by  patwaris/* 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  to  examine  these  registers,  and 
"  if  you  find  them  incomplete  to  endeavour  to  supply  their 
"defects.  All  grants  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
"  included  in  the  registers  of  land  released  in  perpetuity 
"  which  were  maintained  before  the  mutiny,  either  by  the 
"  existence  of  authentic  copies  of  those  registers,  or  by  the 
"  production  of  the  certificates  furnished  to  the  holders, 
"  must  be  reg^ded  in  the  absence  of  any  express  limitation, 
"  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  as  hereditary  and  transferable. 
"  In  these  cases  you  will  only  have  to  ascertain  that  the 
"present  possession  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  the 
"  grant,  and  that  the  present  holder  can  show  a  good  title 
"  derived  from  the  person  whose  name  was  originally  entered 
"  in  the  register." 

(ii). — Life  grants  were  to  be  considered  as  non-transferable 
and  persons  in  wrongful  possession  were  to  be  ousted, 
unless  for  any  reason  it  should  seem  fit  to  make 
recommendation  to  the  contrary. 

(iii). — "In  the  case  of  grants  under  10  bigahs  for  religious 
"  or  charitable  purposes,  included  in  the  separate  register 
"  of  such  grants,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  ascertain 
"  that  the  grants  are  still  applied  to  such  purposes, 
"and  that  the  area  entered  in  the  register  is  not 
"exceeded." 

• 

(iv). — Perpetual  grants  after  1858  were  to  be  considered 
as  not  transferable,  those  made  before  the  mutiny  as 
transferable. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  '  maafi'  known  as  '  nisf-rit** 
tenures  the  instructions  were  to  resume  them  ordinarily 
unless  for  special  reasons  it  seemed  fit  to  recommend  a 
continuance  of  the  grant  in  the  shape  of  a  maafi  on  part 
of  the  land  in  question.  These  concessions  have  almost 
uniformly  been   found  to  require  no    further  continuance, 

*  One  of  thoBe  mongrel   words  that  have  taken  root  in  the  popular 
language  :  it  means  of  course  half  rate. 
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and  having  come  to  the  natural  term  of  their  grant,  viz., 
the  end  of  the  current  settlement,  have  been  resumed  tbe 
area  afifected,  being  put  in  with  the  khalsa  area  and  assessed 
at  full  rates. 

The  'maafis'  which  seemed  to  require  no  further  order 
have  been  registered  in  seven  divisions,  parts  or  registers 
as  follows: — 

I. — Register  of  grants  in  perpetuity,  transferable. 
II. — ^Register  of  grants  in  perpetuity,  not  transferable. 

III. — Register  of  pants  for  life  or  (  a  specified  num- 
ber of)  livea^ 

IV. — ^Register  of  grants  made  during  existence  of 
grove  or  of  some  building  connected  with 
the   land,  more  than  10  acres  in  extent. 

V. — ^Register  of  similar  grants,  less  jtian  10  acres. 
VI. — Register  of  InAms. 
VII.— Register  of  grants  for  planting  way  side  groves. 

Registers  IV  and  V  might  have  been  one  but  for  the 
standing  order,  that  where  a  separate  Register  of  the  nature 
of  No.  V  existed  it  was  to  be  kept  separate. 

§  49.  In  •making  the  investigations  I  have  not  gone 
behind  the  registers  received  from  the  district  I  directed 
my  attention  more  specially  to  ascertaining  that  the  present 
possessor  could  show  a  fair  title,  and  that  the  area  of  posses- 
sion fairly  corresponded  with  that  entered  in  previous  paperai 
Small  differences  of  area  either  in  excess  or  deficiency  have 
not  been  taken  account  of,  wherever  in  fact  it  could  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  difference  was  one  of  measurement  the 
area  was  left  alone.  When  an  excess  was  found  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  it  was  resumed.  The  final  order 
in  each  case  has  been  passed  by  me  with  a  brief  remark  in 
autograph,  and  I  believe  the  enquiry  has  been  complete. 
One  or  two  cases. presenting  special  features  may  be  noted. 

§  50.  A  mistake  no  doubt  was  rectified  in  the  matter 
of  the  Kheri  Taga  maafi  in  Sunipat.  AmanuUah  Beg  held 
there  a  revenue  free  tenure  of  302  bigahs  4  biswas  in  per- 
petuity. The  grant  had  originally  been  made  by  Shah  Jehdn 
to  Anwar  Beg  the  great-great-ffrand  father  of  Am&nuUah 
Beg.  In  1848  the  revenue  board  of  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces intimated  that  the  grant  in  perpetuity  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  recognised  by  our  Government,  but  in  1857  the 
collector  of  Panipat  resumed  it,  "  because  the  maafidar  was 
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a  Captain  in  the  King  of  Delhi's  service,  and  fought  against 
us."  Aminullah  Beg  had  a  house  in  Delhi,  and  this  was  also 
attached  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  1861  on  the  ground  of  the  sus- 
pected disloyalty  of  the  Jagirddr.  Next  year,  hovsrever,  the 
same  oflSicer  declared  in  a  rubakar  of  11th  August,  his  con^ac- 
tion  of  the  innocense  of  Amanullah,  whose  great  age  and  in- 
firm habit  of  body  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  co-operation  with  the  mutineers.  The  house  was 
then  released,  and  also  a  small  maafi  of  3  bigahs  14  biswas 
in  Banskauli.  In  1864  petition  was  made  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  Mr.  Thornton,  for  the  release  of  the  j^Ir,  but 
refused.  At  settlement  another  attempt  was  made:  Mr.  Wood 
investigated  and  reported  the  case,  and  the  j6glr  was 
released. 

§  51.  The  sons  of  Salig  Ram  applied  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  jdgir  granted  to  him  and  to  Mathra  Das,  viz,,  the 
villages  Azadpifffend  Wazirpur.  But  it  was  reported  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  that  the  grant  was  only  one  for  life,  and 
of  the  nature  of  istamrar,  and  that  though  the  son  of  Ganeshi 
Lall  another  life  grantee  had  obtained  half  his  father  sidgir,  the 
example  could  not  well  apply  to  the  present  case  where  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  jaglrdir  were  all  well  off,  and  Salig 
Ram  had  enjoyed  the  grant  12  years  himself.  In  the  other 
case  the  grantee  had  died  very  soon  after  the*  ^ant,  and  his 
son  was  of  tender  age.  The  Secretary  to  Fmancial  Com- 
missioner in  his  No.  115  of  8th  January  1878  intimated  that 
the  application  had  been,  refused. 

§  42-  Among  the  victims  of  the  fatal  out-break  in  May 
1857,  was  Buldeo  Sing  darogdh  of  the  bridge  of  boats  killed  in 
cold  blood  by  the  rebels,  at  his  post.  A  grant  of  101  bigahs 
in  the  villages  of  Shakarpur  on  the  side  of  the  Jamna  was 
made  to  his  widow  and  heirs,  but  before  receipt  of  sanction 
the  land  had  been  wholly  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  rendered  more  sudden  and  violent  by  the  construction 
of  a  small  band  in  the  river  bed  below  the  city,  by  the  canal 
authorities  as  subsidiary  to  the  Okla  '  band '  lower  down.  A 
second  application  was  made  through  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner  for  100  bigahs   in   Ghyaspur*   and   Secretary  to 


*  The  report  in  this  case  was  conBiderably  delayed  by  the  want  of  a 
certain  record,  showing  the  extent  of  Government  right  in  Ghyaspur.  It 
appears  that  a  deceased  *  muhdfiz-daf tar  '  had  in  this  instance  behaved  very 
Buspiciously,  but  no  one  now  could  be  made  responsible.  The  general  state 
of  the  vernacular  files  in  the  District  Office  does  not  seem  to  have  oeen  good  for 
some  years  post.  In  order  to  help  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  set  things 
right/l  ventured  to  depute  muharrirs  for  some  mouths  to  be  paid  from  Settle- 
meat  Fees, 


The  sons  of 
Salig  Bam. 


ParaSYO. 

The  grant 
to  the  heirs  of 
Baldeo  Sing. 


The  district 
record  office. 
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Param. 

• 

Q  r  a  n  t  to 
Ahmad  Khan 
of  Sahopura. 


Para  2TS. 

Owner's  rate 
i  n  jilglr  Til- 
lages. 


Para  27a 

Statement 
showing 
maafifl  in  Delhi 


Government's  No.  256  of  February  13th  1880  sanctioned  this. 
The  land  now  given  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  Shakarpur 
was. 

§  63.  The  case  of  the  grant  of  £he  village  of  Sahopura 
in  Ballabgarh  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  Government  of 
India  had  directed,  that  Ahmad  KhAn  formerly  Eotwil  of 
Ludhi^a  should  for  services  rendered  in  the  mutiny  receive 
the  proprietory  right  of  two  confiscated  villages  in  Ballabgarh, 
viz.,  Chirsi  and  Sahopura  paying  a  revenue  of  Rb.  1,145/- 
per  annum,  or  an  equivalent  grant  u  this  could  not  be  arranged 
for.  The  old  assessment  of  these  villages  was  Re.  1,106/-, 
but  under  the  revision  of  settlement  tney  would  pay  Ks. 
1,530/-,  viz.,  Sahopura  Rs.  1,200/-,  and  Chirsi  Rs.  330/-. '  The 
question  was  accordingly  referred  for  further  interpretation 
of  the  intentions  of  Government,  and  in  his  No»  1,315  of  8th 
December  1877,  the  Secretary  to  Government  explained  that 
the  grant  was  evidently  intended  to  be  one '  of  land  assess- 
ed at  Rs.  1,145/-,  and  that  the  proprietory  right  in  Sahopura 
assessed  at  Rs.  1,200/-  would  by  itself  amply  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  gift* 

§  54.  It  seems  well  here  to  note  that  special  orders  of 
Government  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  enjovment 
of  owner's  rate  in  jAgir  villages.  There  are  very  few  m  this 
district  which  can  come  into  question,  as  for  the  future  grants 
of  jaglr  and  maafi  will  not  include  owner's  rate.  A  report 
has  been  made  for  orders  in  each  case,  but  the  result  has  not 
yet  been  communicated.  A  report  on  maafis  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced will  no  doubt  be  called  for,  and  with  this  in 
view  a  list  *  of  maafis '  is  being  made  over  to  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. 

• 

§  55.  The  result  of  the  •  maafi  investigations  may  be 
shown  as  follows : — 
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Para  274. 


Assessment 
of  gardens. 


Para  fi^. 

Protective 
leases  on  wells 


Takk^vi 
granted  since 
1862. 


{}  56.  The  gardens  m  some  parts  of  the  district  are 
numerous  and  very  profitable.  There  has  been  therefore  no 
neceissity  to  observe  the  same  liberal  indulgence  which  has 
been  exercised  in  this  matter  in  the  more  arid  tracts  of  Gur- 
gaon.  As  a  rule  the  Delhi  gardens  have  been  assessed,  and 
statement  below  shows  what  a  considerable  sum  of  revenue 
is  thus  obtained.  In  number  they  are  as  follows  : — in  Delhi 
859 :  in  Ballabgarh  177  ;  737  in  Sunipat.  Registers  have 
been  prepared  tahsdwar  showing  the  extent,  ownership,  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  trees  and  assessment  levied  in  each  case. 
The  gardens  on  which  no  revenue  has  been  assessed  are  52  ; 
the  reasons  for  making  the  exception  have  been  noted  in 
the  register. 


T  A  H  8  I  L. 

Less  than 
1  bigah. 

Si 

93 

11^ 

Is 

Over  20 

bigahs. 

1 

Ballabgarh 

88 

30 

12 

4 

177 

Delhi 

71 

182 

56 

34 

16 

359 

Sunipat 

325 

340 

53 

139 

18 

1 

■737 

Whole  district     ... 

434 

615 

64 

21 

1,273 

The  extent  of  all  the  gardens  is  Rs.  2,665/-  acres,  assessed 
at  Rs.  4,684/-. 

§  57.  Protective  leases  on  wells  newly  made  or  repaired 
were*  given  under  the  provisions  of  B.  C.  VII  of  1866 
in  98  cases.  In  Delhi  36;  Sunipat  13;  Ballabgarh  49. 
The  annexed  statement  shows  the  total  amount  and  the 
details  of  the  revenue  which  Government  in  order  to  protect 
capital  from  being  taxed  has  for  the  time  surrendered*  the 
land  covered  by  the  wells  their  treated  is  Rs.  902/-  acres  : — 


T  A  H  S  I  L. 


Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Sunipat 


Amount  of 
takkdvl. 


5,425 
7,470 
2,200 


Total 


15,095 


No.   of  wells. 

20 
61 
22 


Average 
amount. 


271    4    0 

122    8    0 

100    0    0 


103 


146    9    0 


•  Some  details  of  takkavi  grantc.l  oincc  1S()2  may  be  noted  albO  here. 
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Tbe  Assessment. 


ParaS76. 

Cesaes. 


Para  311. 

Tabulated 
B  tatein  en  t 
showing  the 
results  of  the 
new  aridess- 
ment. 


§  58.  Cesses  to  be-  Ie\4ed  are  those  in  ordinary  use, 
including  the  Lfunbard^ri  K&  5/-,  local  rates  Rb.  8/5/4,  Dak 
8  annas,  School  K«.  I/-,  road  Ks.  1/-,  and  patwdriff  as  follows 
BaJlabgarh  4  J,  DeHri  4  J,  Sunipat  4  per  cent 

Cesses  are  being  levied  on  owner's  rate  pending  further 
orders  ;  \Ndth'  regard  to  the  Lambard^rl.  and  patwarl  cesses  this 

was  ruled  by  the  Financial  Commissioner, in  his  No.      '    of  6th 

December  1879;  in  which  it  was  also  ladd  down  that  the  pat- 
wdris  allowance  obtained  in  this  way  was  not  to  be  funded. 
Subsequently,  however,  an  arrangement  has  been  authorised 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  partially  funding  it.  Under  the 
new  patwAri  arrangements  the  full  Fate  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
patwarl  only  on  measurements  yielding  up  to  Ks.  500  owner's 
rate.  On  measurements  above  this- limit  up  to  Ks.  1,000/- 
he  will  get  to  Rs.  2/-  per  cent,  while  in  measurements  for  more 
than  Ra.  1,000/-  owners  rate  he  will  get  only  1  per  cent. 

J^girs  Lave  according  to  rule  been  assessed  for  the  levy 
of  cesses. 

§  59.  It  remains  to  show  in  a  tabulated  form  the  re- 
sults of  the  new  assessment  for  the  whole  District.  In  do- 
ing so  I  take  for  the  owner  s  rate  the  estimate  formed  from 
the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  but  I  must  repeat  that  I 
expect  the  actual  amoimt  to  be  considerably  less  owing  to 
the  restriction  of  irrigation  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
people  will  themselves  bring  about,  and  which  as  I  under- 
stand the  new  assessment  was  intended  to  encourage. 

I  have  brought  into  this  statement  the  assessments  of 
gardens  resumed  maafis,  and  the  like ;  the  amount  here 
shown  is  in  fact  the  full  ultimate  demand  for  the  new  assess- 
ment except  as  regards  the  owner  s  rate.  In  cosidering  the 
financial  results  of  the  settlement,  this  fact  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  every  rupee  of  revenue  '  lost '  in  the 
Dielhi  District  during  the  next  thirty  years  by  restriction  of 
canal  irrigation  is  a  real  and  permanent  gain,  and  not  a 
loss : — 
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Statement  showing  the  results  of  revision  of  land 

revenue  assessment  in  Delhi  during  the 

recently  concluded  settlement. 
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BALLA 

BGARH 

TAHSIL 

Khidar  B^ngar      

46,233 

53,698 

50,805 

50,715 

50,71 5i 

+  4,482 

B^ng&r     

79,1-26 

04,598 

94,310 

93,903 

93,9(13 

+  14,777. 

Dahri  sailaba 

32,592 

33,414 

34,025 

34,1 45 

34,145 

+  1,553 

Zerkohi 

21,349 

21,743 

22,350 

22,079 

22,079 

+  730 

Kohi        

13,123 

19,367 

1 7,965 

16,403 

16,403 

+  3,280 

Khandrat       

9,889 

13,794 

12,075 

12,044 

12,044| 

+  2,755 

Total    ... 

2,0*2,312 

2,36,614 
DELHI 

2,32,130 

2,29,889 

■  •  ■ 

2,29,889 

+  27,577 

TAHSIL 

KK^arBAngar      

23,834 

19,357 

20,871 

20,808 

58 

20,056 

-2,S7S 

Bangar     

l,(»3,r>f;2 

1,19,054 

1,17,805 

1,18,427 

47,886 

1,66,313 

+  2,751 

Pabar      

89,477 

90,570 

87,S25 

87,868 

214 

8S,0^2 

-  1,39.1 

Zerkohi    

22,114 

25,025 

25,200 

25,298 

•  •  • 

25,29^ 

+  3,184 

Kohi        

11,322 

13,327 

13,120 

13,132 

•  ■  • 

13,132 

+  1,810 

Khandrat 

8,237 

11,612 

10,560 

10,701 

•  a  • 

10,701 

+  2,464 

Total     ... 

3,18,546 

2,78,945 

2,75,471 

+2,76,324 

^48,158 

3,24,482 

+  5,936 

SUNIPA 

T  TAHS 

IL. 

B4ngar    

2,77,06,-) 

1,81,982 

1,94,685 

1,95,548 

74,504 

2,70,052 

-7,213 

Khadar    .^     

1,24,043 

1,45,930 

1,41,815 
3,36,500 

1,42,719 
3,38,267 

•  ■ 

1,42,719 
4,12,771 

+  18,67(5 

Total    ... 

4,01,308 

3,27,912 

J74,604 

+  11,463 

Qra:<d  Total    ... 

9,22,166 

8,43,471 

8,44,101 

+8,44,480 

tl,22,662 

9,67,142 

+  44,976 

+  And  adding  Rs.  2,789/-  see  i>ara.  250,  foot  note  we  get  Ba.  2,79,118/-  and  Ra.  8,47,269/. 
respectively  as  the  jamas  here. 

X  These  figures  show  the  owner's  rate  at  half  the  Ablana  of  the  last  ten  years'  average—hut 
see  para.  263. 

*  For  Ballabgarh  1871-72  to  1875-76. 

For  Delhi   ... 

;  I872-73-187G-77. 
For  Suuipat 
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Para«nA 

The      '  kist- 
bandl '  amount 


Para!378. 

Diatribiition 
of  the  revenue 
on  holdings. 


Procwlure. 


§  60.  The  amount  entered  in  the  District  Kistbandi 
after  deductions  on  account  of  Indms  to  Zaildars,  and  Ahi 
Lambardars  is  iis.  8,26,735/-  see  para.  278A,  which  will  be 
reconciled  with  the  jama  by  making  the  following  deductions 
from  the  latter. 


Zaildars  allowances 

...         xVn. 

8,472 

Aid  Lambardars    ... 

...            J, 

5.747 

Protective  leases  ... 

...            „ 

1,957 

Progressive  jamas 

...                    jy 

1,2G9 

Indm  to  zamindars 
Total  deductions 

...                    ,f 

300 

•  .  •                   yy 

17,745 

• 

a^RT'^^ 

» 


» 


8,44,480 


§  61.  The  distribution  of  the  revenue  among  the  in- 
dividual holdings  of  a  village  was  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  people  themselves.  At  the  time  of  announcing  the  jamas 
enquiry  was  made  of  the  Lambarddrs,  and  such  of  the  other 
proprietors  (  often  no  inconsiderable  number  )  as  were  in  at- 
tendance, as  to  what  principle  of  distribution  should  be  adopt- 
ed, but  this  enquiry,  though  every  opportunity  and  every 
circumstance  of  publicity  were  made  the  most  of,  was  not 
treated  as  final.  The  proprietors  on  giving  their  verbal 
answer  which  was  noted  in  a  list  made  by  myself,  were  di- 
rected to  file  a  written  petition  embodying  their  wishes  in 
the  matter.  If  there  appeared  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  it 
was  explained  that  though  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  agree 
and  unanimously  fix  their  rule  of  assessment  yet  if  this  un- 
animity was  not  secured,  the  Government  could  direct  only 
one  mode  of  distribution,  that  of  assessment  based  on  the 
advantages  of  soil  and  irrigation.  The  petitions  then  re- 
ceived were  sent  to  the  Superintendents  for  local  investiga- 
tion. Deputy  Superintendents  being  deputed  for  the  purpose. 

Lastly  even  after  this  some  unstable  minded  villagers 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  necessary  in  completing  the 
actual  distribution,  ajid  the  experience  afforded  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  instalment  (or  more)  of  the  new  assessment, 
to  find  out  that  they  wanted  another  change.  This  was 
demurred  to  and  not  lightly  granted,  but  if  after  enquiry 
( which  was  always  made  )  it  appeared  that  a  real  grievance 
existed,  the  request  was  acceded  to,  and  the  rough  papers 
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already  made  up,  were  drawn  up  again.  The  cost  however 
of  doing  this  was  taken  beforehand  by  a  bach,  on  the  village. 
Such  applications  were  not  numerous. 

One  important  point  occasionally  raised  in  these  in- 
vestigations, was  how  far  was  the  former  distribution  to  be 
held  to  govern  that  now  made.  One  if  not  more  of  the 
Superintendents  seemed  to  think  the  matter  settled  almost 
conclusively  by  that  powerful  section  19  of  Act  XXXIII, 
a  great  stand  by  for  settlement  officials,  who  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  themselves  and  others  by  a  fresh  agitation  of  the 
bitter  waters  of  strife.  An  'all  round*  rate  havinr  been 
adopted  at  last  settlement,  which  in  the  case  in  question  we 
will  suppose  to  have  been  a  regular  one,  surely  withciit  the 
cons-nt  of  the  parties  no  change  in  the  papers  cculd  bo 
made  ?  This  reasoning  it  is  clear  if  pushed  a  little  further 
would  check  reassessment  itst- If :  I  could  not  see  my  way  to 
it.  The  rule  I  adopted  wa^  that  in  matters  conuf^ctcd  with 
the  assessment,  anS  especially  in  the  matter  of  distiibution 
of  ass  ssment  on  holdings,  a  revision  of  settlement  forms  of 
itself,  a  starting  point  anew.  Not  indeed  that  the  e:Tperi- 
ence  of  past  arrangements  is  ignored,  but  that  on  grounds 
of  equity  and  expediency  alike,  the  Government  is  entitled, 
and  as  I  think  bound  to  see  that  the  sixth  of  the  produce 
taken  from  the  village  is;  unless  an  amicable  arrangement 
is  voluntarily  made  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  approxi- 
tnately  assessed  on  each  holding,  that  each  plot  of  land, 
that  is  to  say,  really  pays  the  revenue  which  has  been  put 
upon  it  by  the  assessing  officer.  The  mutual  and  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  proprietuis  to  pay  at  an  *  all  round'  rate 
gives  a  *  waiver'  of  this  right,  based  on  the  strong  presump- 
tion that  its  obligations  are  being  substantially  observed. 
But  if  there  is  a  disagreement,  then  as  in  the  somewhat 
analogous  case  of  partition,  there  clearly  ought  to  be  a  dis- 
tribution on  soils  and  irrigation  (kismwar  parta.) 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  vnllage?,  i.  e.,  556  out  of 
810  chose  the  'all  round  '  rate  on  cultivation  (sar^sari  parta). 
This  arrangement  which  is  apparently  inequitable  is  not 
always,  perhaps  not  often,  so.  It  very  probably  means  that 
though  the  assessment  on  particular  .fields  may  be  dispro- 
portionate, the  distribution  of  irrigated  and  good  soil  among 
the  proprietors  is  roughly  equal  on  the  whole,  and  that  the 
minute  differences  which  we  rather  pride  ourselves  in  making 
in  assessment  as  to  quality  of  soil,  are  not  really  cared  for 
by  the  zauiind^r  again  where  inequality  does  exist,  it  some- 
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times  is  accepted  under  the  feeling  that  irrigation,  or  a  good 
state  of  working  soil,  now,  may  be  the  hardly  recompensed 
result  of  industry  exercised,  and  capital  laid  out  in  previous 
years.  When  this  feeling  exists,  though  there  is  no  need  to 
go  further  in  recognising  it  on  the  part  of  Qovernment  than 
is  already  done,  by  protecttve  leases,  and  by  thirty  year 
settlements,  I  would  not  check  it.  On  the  whole  with  free 
ventilation  of  complaints,  and  a  fairly  patient  enquiry  by 
the  Superintendents  and  Deputy  Superintendents.  I  hope 
that  very  few  instances  if  any,  of  mistake  amounting  to  a 
material  grievance,  have  occurred.  The  tabular  statement 
liere  given  shows  the  main  results  of  the  distribution,  and 
the  various  modes  adopted  in  the  district. 
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Tabic  show. 
ing   niwles  of 
making     the 
bach,  ^ 

MODE  OF  MAKING  BACH, 

1 

t 

1 

•S 

-3 

11      On    th6    cultivated   and  [  At  im 'nil  ruund' rate 

S\     On    the    oultiTftted   area  1  At  an '»ll  rounJ' rate 
4iweaoniy     ...     - j  At  Bull  rates      

1 

5(      On   U.B    ciiltiviit«d    ftrealAtau'iJlro.ind'riite 

)  only,  eiempting  tnrae  parti-  5 
6  (  oular  piece  of  land     )  At  toil  rates      

7f      On  the    cultivated    .rea  )  At  an 'aU  round"  lato 

J  only,  eiempting  'dohli'  and  f 

]  '  bhondah  *  plots  (see  Chap.  1 
b(v1)        JAtsoilrateB       

9        On  the    cultivated    area "i  At  an 'all  round' rate 
only, -exempting   'common 
land'  of  th«  village  or  did- 
eion  of  the  village  (includ- 
10  ling  parti  jadld) At  aoii  ratea      

Ill      On   the  whole   urtu  ex- 1  At  an  '  all  round  '  rate 

\  enipting    '  common    land  '  } 
12  (as  above       )  At  soil  ratee       

13  (      Same  M  (9)  and  (10)  ei-  )  At  an  'all  round'  rate 
\  ce).t  that  Ijrre  '  parti  jadld '  J 

14  (  i»  lol  ""^'"'•^'i )Atsoilratoa      

f     On   the  whole  area  ei-1 
eluding   i.ncultiviited   com- 
15     mon  land,  and  the   unoul- ^  At  an 'all  round' rate 
tumble  land  of  individual 

IpropneWrs 

(      On   the  Vbole  ar*a  ei-  1 

16  i  eluding  uncultivated  com-  S  At  an  '  uU  round '  rate 
Uonl^d    1 

17    On  ancestral -harca      

- 

- 

Total  of  villagea  dirtribnting  at '  all  round '  rates  . . . 

Total  of  villaees  distributing  at  boU  ralea        

Total  of  villagea  diatribuliDg  on  sharea   

Total     ... 

■2S3 

288|23. 
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The  two 

in«tfl.lypftnta, 


§  62.  The  division  of  the  yearly  amount  due  as 
revenue  into  the  two  instalments  of  Rabi  and  Kharif  waa 
generally  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  people  themselves ; 
but  as  a  rule,  no  village  was  allowed  to  pay  less  than  4  annas 
or  more  than  12  annas  in  either  harvest  I  have  some 
doubts  in  this  matter  as  to  whether  an  intelligent  choice  was 
always  made,  but  in  some  cases  the  zamindars  were  so  sharp 
as  to  try  and  get  two  gentle  instalments  running,  thus  hav- 
ing paid  say  10  annas  Kharif  and  6  annas  Rabi,  and  having 
now  to  pay  the  Rabi  first  (as  was  the  case  in  Delhi  tahsil) 
they  wished  to  change  and  pay  6  annas  on  the  Kharif  and 
10  annas  Rabi.  This  it  is  clear  would  never  do.  On  the 
other  hand  I  fear  there  were  one  or  two  cases  the  other  way 
of  unwary  villagers  paying  the  larger  instalment  twice  run- 
ning. This  of  course  is  a  pity,  but  after  the  first  harvest 
matters  would  get  right. 

As  a  rule,  I  fancy  the  old  proportions  were  generally 
maintained,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  change  was 
made  the  alteration  was  palpably  for  the  better.  I  give 
below  a  statement  showing  for  each  chak  the  payments  paid 
on  each  harvest  throughout  the  district. 
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\4 

|c|o. 

:i^-® 

'^Q^^ 

:^ft;^ 

3P^® 

:^a;® 

^ 

NAME  OF  CHAE. 

&^^ 

A^^ 

&^^ 

(2^*^ 

<2^« 

ft 
O 

1 

7 

Kharif 
A.  P. 
10    8 

!gPk® 

Kharif 

A.  P. 

9    0 

^PU® 

i<?«^ 

a^'- 

|<* 

Ehidar  B&ngar    

•■• 

•  •  • 

.•  • 

•• . 

327 

1 

13,451 
17 

Id 

Bangar  ...    • «.    ... 

»>• 

•  •  ■ 

544 

495 

198 

79,863 

I 

1 

1 

68 

M 

uaiin     «■•    ••«     ...    •••    ••• 

... 

•  •  ■ 

... 

•  a. 

^•» 

13,580 

^ 

10 

Zerkohi  ...    

89 

•  t  • 

... 

445 

. .. 

19,628 

^ 

1 

g 

28 

W3 

Khandrat      «..    «.. 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

515 

... 

11,907 

»4 

« 

33 

^ 

m 

J^OIU          •..       .•*       .••       ••«       «•• 

.  •• 

3,482 

... 

8,875 

... 

7,343 

20 

5 

16 

Total    ... 

89 

3,482 

544 

5,330 

525 

1,45,772 

r 

1 

10 

1 

10 

f 

17S 
4,434 

« 

Ehidar  Bdngar    

3,676 

13,063 

7 

X7 

7 

Blingar  ...     « 

•■• 

15,&38 

98,653 

Dabar     «     ••. 

..« 

' 

3,228 

76,067 

«4 

S 

6^ 

n 

Zerkoiii  ...     .•«     «.«     

... 

... 

21,586 

•:) 

26 

M 

XVOflX        ...     ...      ...     ...     •.. 

718 

1,861 

7,682 

A 

1 

3 

12 

Khandnit       •••     

... 

640 

g 

6,159 
10 

Total    ... 

4,394 

84,630 

2,14,581 

* 

8 

-^ 

205 

cj 

jMuigar    ...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

•  •  • 

B  ■  • 

1,90,451 

*< 
^ 

126 

»4 

Kli4dar 

»  •  • 

•   •  • 

38,144 

«H 

30 

:to 

P 

Total    ... 

•  ■  • 

•  •   • 

2,28,595 

to 

156 

Qbavd  Total    ... 

89 

7,876 

544 

39,960 

525 

5,88,948 

t 

1 

18 

I 

59 

2 

533 

The  upper  and  larger  figures  show  the  amount  of  jama  and  the  lower  onea  in  italics 
This  statement  allows  for  the  deductions  of  pattahs,  on  welk^  ala  lamberdiUi — and 
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3P^«> 

:sft;^ 

:sp;« 

sp:® 

'^  0    Ok 

:dp;^ 

Sfi:^ 

XP^^ 

&^<^ 

^^'S 

^<i2 

^<:^ 

<2^* 

^<?i 

(3^-s 

^<i2: 

Eharif 

A.  P. 

7    0 

Eharif 

A.   P. 

6    0 

Kharif 

A.  P. 

5    0 

1»S 

Eharif 

A.  P. 

4    0 

Eharif 

A.   P. 

8    0 

Eharif 

Aa        Pt 

2    0 

1, 

685 

19,213 

5,451 

1,065 

t  •« 

8,665 

782 

tit 

49,639 

1 

£3 

6 

2 

26 

2 

76 

3,786 

6,853 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••« 

■  tt 

••1 

91,789 

g 

7 

80 

■  ■  • 

13,737 

1,366 

•  af 

1,322 

3,506 

m  mm 

tat 

33,511 

10 

j^ 

I 

3 

, 

26 

•  ■  fl 

194 

1 

784 
1 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

63S 

1 

•  •• 

a  a-a 

21,678 
34 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

«  1  • 

•  •  « 

«•  t 

a  vt 

tat 

12,422- 
35 

•  •  ■ 

694 

•  •  ■ 

t»* 

•  •  • 

r>  t 

•  a  t 

•  at 

15,294 

1 
40,591 

7,601 

1,065 

32 

4^371 

1,322 

12,709 

782 

a  a  a 

2,24,183 

3 

4£ 

^ 

;? 

i 

29 

2 

283 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  ■  • 

••  • 

•  fl  • 

•  •  t 

tat 

tat 

21,17a 

•  •  • 

1,188 
2 

t  ■  • 

i>t 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

tat 

a  ■  t 

1,15,679^ 
98 

■  •  B 

2,693 
3 

•  •  • 

>•  • 

•  •  • 

3,298 
3 

t  t  t 

495 

1 

86,781 
78 

•  •  • 

1,697 
3 

•  •  • 

■  1  • 

•  •  • 

1,376 

i 

•  »» 

•  at 

24,669 
30 

«  •  • 

•  •  a 

•  •  • 

tat 

•  •• 

2,613 
6 

•  1 1 

a  a  t 

12,874 
22 

•  •  • 

3,203 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

694 

tat 

tat 

10,696 
16 

•  •  • 

8,781 
11 

■  •  V 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

7,881 
11 

■  a  a 

495 
1 

2,70,762 
285 

«•  • 

1,935 
3 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

t  •  • 

tat 

tra 

1,92,386 
129 

«•  • 

1,01,260 
80 

•  •  • 

t  •  t 

•  ■  • 

« •  • 

tat 

•  •• 

1,39,404 
110 

•   •  • 

1,03,196 
83 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

tat 

»« t 

•  •  • 

3,31,790 
239 

4,871 

1,52,667 

7,601 

1,065 

1,322 

20,590 

782 

495 

8,26,736 

5 

136 

8 

2 

1 

40 

2 

1 

807 

express  the  namber  of  villagee. 

gaildiri,  and  progressive  osBesBments^see  para.  277A, 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Subordinate  and  Miscellaneous  Operations. 

§  1.     One   of  tbe  most  important  matters   under  this 
Chapter   will    be   the   treatment  of   patw^ris    during  the 
settlement;    the    procedure    adopted    whether    by   actual 
teaching,  or  by  regulation  of  their  pay  to  secure  increased 
efficiency,  and  a  higher  standard  of   intelligence   among 
them  ;  and  the  results  thereby   obtained.     Tbo  subject  is  so 
important  to  a  revenue  administrator  that  I  need  to  make 
no  apology  for  '  discussing   it  at   some  length.      And   first, 
it  will  be   admitted   by  all  district  and   Settlement    Officers 
who  have  had   practical  experience   on  the  subject  that  the 
special   feature   of  difficulty  is   to  determine  and   resolutely 
follow  up  the   best  plan  of  dealing  with  those  patwd»is  who 
can  read   and  write  only   Hindi.     In  Delhi   this   difficulty 
was  present  in  an   aggravated   degree   inasmuch   as   in  the 
year  1872   out  of  222  in  the   whole   district,  121   or  rather 
more  than  half  were  ignorant  oi  Urd6.     The  pay*    of  each 
patwari   averaged  about   Rs.   103/-    yearly,  the  aggregate 
figures  being  as  here  shown : — 


T  A  H  S  I  L. 


No.  of  Patwdris. 


Delhi  ••• 
Larsauli 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


••• 


Ballabgarh      ... 


Total 


90 
69 
63 


Aggregate  pay. 


222 


9,452  10  10 
7,550  12  8 
5,994      0      0 


Para%T9. 

Treatment 
of  patwi![riB  its 
importance. 


22,997      7      6 


*  The  mode  of  realising  and  distributing  the  pay  of  patw^ri's  would 
seem  in  18?2  to  have  been  not  quite  so  well  known  as  it  became  after- 
wards. JThe  cess  then  appears  to  have  been  realised  as  the  patwdrf  best  could, 
for  on^Tinan's  petitioning  for  his  pay,  the  Tahsildar  reported  tliat  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  realisation  of  such  pay  and  that  the  patwdri  hail  better 
sue  in  a  Civil  Court.  The  Settlement  Officer  opined  that  the  TaheildAr 
should  certainly  see  that  the  complainant  got  his  wages,  but  the  Com- 
missioner "  did  not  see  what  poBsible  advantage  would  accrue  to  any  one 
(Sic)  by  the  adoption  of  this  course."  It  required  a  whole  letter  from  the 
Fiuauckl  Commissioner  No,  5,889  of  14tli  August  1872,  to  set  this  right  1 
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ParaSSO. 

State  of 
matters  at 
etarting. 


Measures 
taken. 


Para '481. 

Ingtruction 
of  patwarfs. 


§  2.  This  rate  of  pay  was  manifestly  too  low,  it  was 
reporteJ  that  when  vacancies  occured  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  find  fit  men  for  the  posts.  Insubordiuation  was  not 
uncommon,  and  the  Settlement  Officer  did  "not  know  how  to 
compel  men  to  work  in  other  than  their  own  circles."  This 
wretched  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by  obtaining 
sanction  of  Government  to  an  increase  in  pay,  raising  the 
total  amount  to  Ra.  39,669/-.  This  was  in  June  1873, 
nearly  eighteen  months  after  the  commencement  of  settle- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  Settlement  Officers  proposal 
was  sanctioneii  that  only  those  who  were  efficient  surveyors 
and  measurers  should  get  the  increase  of  salary.  This  last 
condition  contains  the  germ  of  a  system  which  subsequently 
was  developed  with  very  beneficial  consequences,  though 
perhaps  if  their  bold  character  had  been  foreseen.  Govern- 
ment might  not  have  gone  quite  so  far.  This  later  system 
brought  the  patwdrls'  pay  into  a  regular  fund  from  which 
irrespectively  of  the  actual  collections,  made  in  his  circle, 
each  man  was  paid  according  to  his  merits.  At  the 
beginning,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  reservation  of  pay  in 
the  case  of  inefficient  men  produced  complaints.  From 
Sunipat  where  the  patwarls  were  specially  troublesome,  in 
1874<  a  petition  was  addressed  to  Government  on  the 
subject 

§  3.  In  the  meantime  the  instruction  of  the  patwirfs 
had  been  taken  up  and  in  February  1874  the  Settlement 
Officer  wrote  that  112  had  become  qualified  as  surveyors 
with  the  plane  table  as  compared  with  about  40  only 
who  were  efficient  at  the  beginning  of  1872,*  and  that  all 
men  not  yet  qualified  wore  regularly  examined  and  super- 
vised by  the  Superintendents  who  submitted  a  monthly 
report  on  their  progress.  About  this  time  too  an  interesting 
experiment  was  attempted.  Captain  Grey,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Firozpur,  sent  down  18  patwdrls  from  his 
district  to  receive  instruction  under  the  Settlement  Officials.'f 
Meanwhile  repeated  directions  were  received  from  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  strenuous  efforts  in  the  education  of  all  pat- 
wdris.  The  Settlement  Officer  was  reminded  that  the  success- 
ful working  of  the  settlement  depended  not  a  little  on  the 
ability   of  the   men  to   keep  up  the   record,  when  they  got 

*  Another  statement  gives  54. 

+  These  18  men  arrived  in  August  1874,  and  were  sent  to  Sunipat  where 
the  Superintendent  distributed  them  among  his  Munsarims  for  training. 
They  returned  to  their  own  district  in  February  of  the  next  year.  Nothing 
is  noted  as  to  whether  the  attempt  U)  train  and  teach  them  was  considered 
suocessf ul  or  not» 
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it,  in  a  good  state,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  those  who  are 
too  old  to  learn  should  be  "weeded  out  and  their  places 
"supplied  by  young  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
"  learn,  the  preference  being  given  to  relatives  of  patwdiis, 
''set  aside  as  incapable/'  The  Commissioner  (Colonel 
Davies)  added  that  this  had  been  done  elsewhere  in  the 
Punjab,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  without 
difficulty. 

§  4.  In  following  out  these  instructions  39  patw^ris 
were  dismissed  during  the  years  of  measurement.  One  in 
Delhi  tahsll  for  giving  a  fraudulent  hkchh  and  one  on  the 
complaint  of  the  lambarddrs.  Appeals  in  these  two  cases 
were  dismissed.  Of  the  15  cases  in  Ballabgarh  tahsil,  12 
were  of  men  who  could  not  measure,  and  3  were  removed 
for  other  faults.  Of  the  12  non-measurers  only  two  appealed 
but  their  appeals  were  accepted  and  the  men  reinstated.  In 
the  10  cases,  wherein  no  appeal  was  made,  heirs  were 
appointed.  In  Sunipat  22  were  dismissed  without  any 
appeal. 

§  5.  Subsequently  to  the  completion  of  measurements, 
thirty  men  have  been  dismissed.  In  Delhi  nine,  in 
Ballabgarh  nine,  in  Sunipat  twelve.  The  men  in  Delhi 
were  removed  for  physical  weakness  of  eye  or  limb.  In 
Ballabgarh  one  man  was  dismssed  for  giving  false  evidence, 
two  for  making  a  fraudulent  b^hh,  six  were  dismissed  for 
repeated  failures  to  pass  the  examination,  held  by  the 
Settlement  Officer.  Three  of  these  last  were  reinstated  in 
appeal.  The  12  Sunipat  men  were  removed  for  weakness  of 
body,  or  mental  incapacity.  Two  were  reinstated  in  appeal, 
and  the  third  appeal  was  dismissed ;  one  man  was  brought 
in  again  without  appeal,  and  in  six^  cases  heirs  were 
appointed. 

§  6.  In  1876  wore  promulgated  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner's rules  for  examination  of  patw&ris,  and  they  have 
undoubtedly  had  considerable  influence  in  raising  the 
standard  of  patwdrl  efficiency.  At  the  close  of  settlement 
there  are  79  Hindi-writing  patwiris.  During  the  nine 
years  of  settlement  operations  18  of  this  class  have  died, 
giving  7  heirs  Hindi-writing,  the  other  11  cases  allowed 
of  the  appointment  of  men  acquainted  with  Urd^.  In  no 
case  was  a  Hindi-writing  man  appointed  who  did  not 
possess  hereditary  claims  65  of  the  79  have  passed  the 
examination,  two  have  been  exempted  and  12  remain  still 

*  Out  of  the  remaining  eight. 
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"  unpassed."  These  12  men  I  regard  as  very  unsatisfactory 
and  should  myself  prefer  to  have  them  removed,  but  the 
tenor  of  the  orders  passed  by  the  Commissioner's  Court, 
differing  therein  considerably  from  the  strong  order  of  1874, 
does  not  warrant  such  a  proceeding.  Otherwise  a  consider- 
able work  has  been  done  in  improving  the  body  of  Biodf- 
writing  patw&rls  as  a  whole.  The  Extra  Assistant  Settle- 
ment Officer  estimates  indeed  that  they  have  increased  the 
cost  of  the  settlement  by  Ks.  40,000/-.  But  this  can  not 
be  taken  as  more  than  a  guess,  and  were  it  a  correct  one, 
would  not  be  wholly  unsatisfactory,  considered  as  the  cost 
of  such  a  material  improvement  in  a  set  of  officials  whose 
efficiency  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  revenue  administration 
of  a  Punjab  district. 

8  7.  As  regards  the  measurement  work  done  by  Hindi 
patwaris ;  at  starting  they  had  432  villages,  out  of  798  then 
included  in  the  district.  Of  the  whole  set  of  patw^ris,  91 
made  their  own  measurements  throughout,  97  patwdris  did 
no  measurements,  33  were  helped,  and  3  not  able  to  do 
their  own  were  employed  in  the  work  of  other  circles,  9 
worked  in  couples.  36  Hindi-writing  patwAris  did  mea- 
surements in  circles  other  than  their  own  after  completing 
these.  The  villages  done  by  Hindi-patwferis  as  distinguished 
from  those  measured  by  others  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  in  proportion  to  the  whole  uumber  of  each  set. 

§  8.  The  principle  regulating  the  increase  of  pay  has 
been  noted  in  para.  280  above.  Those  that  could  not  do 
the  work  themselves  got  the  lower  rates  of  pay,  and 
substitutes  ( *  Gumishtis' )  were  appointed,  being  paid  from 
the  surplus  remaining  over  after  giving  the  inferior  men 
what  they  were  worth.  A  good  deal  of  friction,  as  might 
be  supposed,  was  caused  by  this,  and  the  work  of  the 
settlement,  it  is  said  (  I  think  wiih  reason  ),  was  consider- 
ably delayed  by  the  procedure  adopted  which  seemed  more 
consonant  with  the  wishes  of  Government  than  employing 
professional  amins.  The  agency  was  not  always  satisfactory 
and  cases  of  bad  measurement  were  not  uncommon.  This, 
however,  happened  before  I  took  charge  of  the  settlement, 
so  that  my  knowledge  is  only  by  report,  and  inference  from 
what  I  saw  subsequently  myself. 

§  9.  In  January  1878, 1  found  the  pay  of  the  patwdris 
somewhat  irregularly  distributed  and  a  large  surplus  month- 
ly, which  accrued  after  paying  them  their  allowances,  as 
regulated  by  the  Settlement  Officer,   was  paid  into  the 
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Settlement  Fees'  Account.  Without  wishing  to  disturb  too 
violently  the  established  order  of  things,  I  thought  it  well 
to  arrange  the  pay  of  the  men  oa  a  clearer  principle 
according  to  their  individual  ability  and  good  vork.  The 
Hindi  men  were  now  all  put  on  Ks.  7/-  or  8/-  a  month, 
and  Moharrirsfor  fairing  the  records  were  made  over  to  them, 
specially,  sometimes  one  man  to  a  patwirl,  sometimes  one 
for  two  patwaris.  Uhe  help  they  themselves  gave  was  not 
much,  but  it  was  something,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  where  the  money,  saved  from  their  circle,  went, 
in  the  way  of  paying  Moharrirs  to  do  their  work.  As  all 
were  treated  with  comparative  equality.  I  had  no  com- 
plaints, and  indeed  the  part  taken  by  the  Hindi  men 
toward  the  end  of  the  work,  was  not  unsatisfactor)\  There 
were  not  a  few  cases  in  which  they  learnt  XJrdii,  sufficiently 
well  to  be  put  into  the  list  of  Urdu-writers. 

§  10.  The  management  then  of  the  patwaris  during 
the  settlement  has  been  in  effect  a  succession  of  compromises. 
Not  all  the  men  who  were  in  reality  inefficient  have  been 
turned  out,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  considerable  amount 
of  education  work  has  been  got  through  with  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  body  of  patw«aris.  And  in  practice 
this  must,  I  think,  be  always  so.  No  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  adopted  without  injustice.  And  the  necessity  of 
making  dismis.sals  may  be  much  lessened  by  allowing  the 
Settlement  Officer  a  nearly  despotic  power  in  regard  to 
fining*  and  reward  This  I  had  at  Delhi,  and  used,  I  hope, 
with  good  results. 

8  11.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  paying  patw^rfs 
monthly,  an  advance  equal  to  the  amount  of  six  months' 
pay  was  applied  for  and  sanctioned  in  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab  No.  1,756  of  21st  October  1874,  the  actual 
amount  drawn  there-under  being  Rs.  19,101/15/7.  This 
advance  has  now  been  repaid :  the  patwAri's  have  been  paid 
monthly  up  to  June  15th  1880,  and  will  not  get  any  more 
pay  till  December  15th  of  this  year.  The  income  of  the 
patwdris  cess  for  Rabi  of  1880,  has  of  course  been  credited  to 
the  Settlement  Fees  Deposit.  I  might  have  paid  the  patwdris 
as  now  up  to  June  and  instead  of  repaying  the  19,101/15/7. 
I  might  have  credited  the  Rabi  instalment  to  Government 
in  repayment  of  the  advance.  But  it  seemed  clearer  to 
settle  matters  by  repaying  exactly  the  same  sum  as  received. 

*  These  fines  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Settlement  Fees   Deposit  under 
authority  of  Secretary  Government  No.  1,267  of  29th  July  1874. 
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I  state  what  has  been  done  to  avoid  all  doubt  on  any  future 
reference. 

§  12.  It  remains  to  describe  the  arrangements  finally 
made  for  the  pay  and  work  of  patwaris.  As  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Gurgaon  Settlement,  I  had  to  make  p  roposals 
in  the  same  matter  there.  And  as  the  experience  obtained 
in  the  interval  that  ensued  between  the  submission  of  those 
proposals  in  Gurgdon  and  my  consideration  of  the  subject 
for  Delhi,  seemed  to  make  them  appear  only  more  desirable 
the  scheme  for  this  district  wa,s  framed  on  the  basis  of  the 
former  one  which  will  be  found  described  in  para.  315  of  the 
Gurgaon  Settlement  Report.  I  regret  much  that  the  Financial 
Commissioner  has  been  unable  to  confinn  the  sanction  which 
he  provisionally  gave  to  several  particulars  of  that  scheme 
as  originally  proposed,  but  even  as  now  restricted  I  think 
the  arrangements  will  be  an  improvement  on  those  for  which 
they  are  substituted. 

§  13.  In  Delhi  there  were  no  such  widespread  in- 
equalities of  work  and  extent  of  circle  to  correct  as  in  Gurgaon* 
but  there  were  a  good  many  instances  where  the  pay  waa 
very  disproportionate  to  the  work  and  ability  of  the  patwaris. 
The  transfers  of  villages  too  noted  in  para.  189  had  caused 
some  anomalous  half  circles  which  it  was  desirable  to  consoli- 
date or  re-arrange.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  re-distribution 
was  managed  with  very  litte  disturbance  of  men  or  numbers 
of  circles.  At  starting  there  were  222*  patwdris  in  the 
district.  There  are  liow  224.  The  arrangements  old  and 
new,  tahsilwar,  are  as  follows : — 


DelhL 

Ballabgarh. 

Sunipat 

Total. 

Old 

New 

82 
81 

61 
61 

80 
82 

223 
224 

DiFKKBENCE  ... 

-1 

0 

+2 

+  1 

•  By  an  intermeiliate  aiTangemeiit  during  the  progress  of   settlement  the 
number  wa£  increased  by  one  ;  hence  the  total  is  223. 
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14.     The  conditions  of  each  circle,  as  now  constituted, 
are  also  noted  in  averages  for  each  tahsil. 


1  Ko.  of  yillageB     ... 

2  Total  extent  of  Area 

3  Cultivated  Area  ...  •.. 

4  Ko.  of  fields 

5  No.  of  oimen*  holdings     ... 

6  No.  of  cultivating  holdings  . . . 

7  Amount  of  Jama... 

8  Population  ...  •.. 


O 
> 


Belhi. 


Ballab- 
garh. 


3-56 

3,412-41 

2,134-22 

8,828-47 

106-C9 

488-01 

8,898-17 

1,986-08 

127 


Sunipat. 


Total 


4-64 

4,079-16 

2,608-63 

2,9631 

137-63 

545-90 

3,734-95 

2,060-11 

128 


2-91 

8,5421 

2,285-85 

7,250-77 

229-61 

862-78 

4,120-37 

2,047-52 

183 


3-62 

3,641-45 

2,318-88 

4,843-81 

160-08 

622-89 

3,754-26 

2,028-72 

130 


§  15.  In  my  No.  345  of  22nd  November  1879,  I 
submitted  preliminary  proposals  for  the  pay  and  distribution 
of  circles  of  patwiris,  including  the  appointment  of  three 
GirdnwArs  on  Re.  15/-  a  mpnth,  and  the  provision  of 
stationery  on  a  fixed  plan  from  the  cess,  which  was  to  be 
funded.  From  the  surplus  which  I  expected  at  the  proposed 
rates  of  cess  I  wished  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  for 
the  expenses  of  a  patwaiSs  school  yearly  rewards  and 
scholarships  for  the  heirs  of  patwdris  while  attending  school 
in  preparation  of  their  future  duties.  The  rate  of  the  cess 
was  to  be  4 1  for  Ballabgarh,  4  J  for  Delhi,  and  4  J  for  Sunipat 
the  slight  difiference  being  made  on  account  of  the  denser 
population  and   richer  revenue  of   the   two  larger   tahsils. 

In  his  -ji^  of  17th  January  1880,  the  Settlement  Secretary 

communicated  the  Financial  Commissioners  general  ap- 
proval of  the  proposals,  but  subsequently  it  was  intimated 
that  diflBculty  had  been  raised  as  to  retention  of  the  fund 
in  deposit  more  than  a  month,*  and  that  the  Financial 
Commissioner  on  further  consideration  did  not  think  that 
the  proposed  rewards  for  patwdris  could  be  maintained.  The 
question  of  payment  on  owner's  rates  was  raised  about  the 
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same  time  and  directions  were  received  to  allow  the  full 
cess  to  the  patwdri  only  on  an  owner  s  rate  levy  up  to 
iU.  500/-,  on  levies  above  this  limit  to  Ks.  1,000/-  he  would 
get  2  per  cent.,  and  on  all  levies  above  Rs.  1,000/-  he  would 
receive  only  1  per  cent  The  balance  remaining  to  be  credited 
to  the  patwaris  cess  ftmd. 

§  16.  In  accordance  with  these  orders  in  my  206  of 
31st  July  1880,  I  submitted  revised  proposals  which  were 
in  his  Settlement  Secretary's  No.  6843,  dated  8th  October 
1880,  sanctioned  by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  subject  to 
confirmation  of  Government  to  be  obtained  with  its  orders  on 
this  report :  The  scheme  stands  now  as  follows : — 

(1.) — The  rate  of  cess  is  4  J  for  Ballabgarh,  4  J  for  Delhi,  and 
4  for  Sunipat : — and  the  cess  will  be  ftmded. 

(2.) — This  cess  is  taken  on  owner^s  rate  as  well  as  dry  jama,  but 
the  patw^i  will  in  addition  to  his  fixed  pay  obtain  the 
full  cess  on  owner's  rate  as  noted  above  only  on  receipts 
up  to  Rfi.  500/-.  On  amounts  above  Rs.  500/-  and  up 
to  BrS.  1,000  he  will  get  2  per  cent,  and  above  that  only 
1  per  cent  The  surplus  remaining  from  the  collections 
will  be  credited  to  the  funded  cess. 

(3.)_There  are  324  circles,  in  Ballabgarh  61,  Delhi  81, 
Sunipat  82,  and  the  average  rate  of  fixed  pay  per  man 
is  R».  10/13/-  a  month  or  Re.  130/-  nearly  per  annum. 
This  rate  is  obtained  by  averaging  the  difi'erent  grades 
of  pay  as  follows : — 

6  men  on  Rs.  14/-  per  month,  18  on  Rs.  13/-,  27 
on  Re.  12/-,  50  on  Rs.  11/-,  123  on  Re.  10/-.  The 
grading  was  done  by  myself  personally  after  taking  the 
opinions  of  the  Superintendents.  My  intercourse  with 
the  men  I  found  had  been  generally  sufficient  to  give 
me  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  merits.  It  is  intended 
that  in  making  future  appointments  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner shall  likewise  fix  the  pay  of  the  new  comer 
which  should  bear  reference  to  his  merits  and  the  pay  of 
existing  vacancies.  As  a  rule  a  newly  appointed  patw^rl 
should  not  get  more  than  Re.  10/-. 

(4.) — Besides  his  pay  each  patw^ri  will  get  a  fixed  allowance 
of  Rs.  18/-  yearly  for  stationery.  This  sum  has  been 
carefully  calculated  as  sufficient  for  all  his  requirements 
including  yearly  statements  rozndmch^,  *  bahi '  pens  and 
ink,  &a,  &c.  But  though  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to 
him,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  yearly  statements,  the 
account  books  and  diaries^  and  especially  the  Girdawari 
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papers  should  not  be  provided  by  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner on  a  fixed  and  eeononiical  plan,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done,  requiring 
the  patwari  at  each  six  monthly  distribution  of  i)ay  to 
pay  cash  for  his  supply  of  the  previous  half  year.  There 
should  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  arranging  this. 

(5.) — To  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  yearly  girdawiri 
as  well  as  to  strengthen  generally  the  subordinate  revenue 
staff  of  the  district  8  girdawars  have  been  a])pointed, 
two  in  Ballabgarh,  and  3  in  Sunipat  and  Delhi  each. 
The  pay  of  these  men  will  be  Rs,  20/-  each  and  their 
position  will  be  about  that  of  a  Naib  K6n6ngo.  But 
they  will  get  no  pension,  and  they  will  be  appointed 
exclusively  from  among  the  patw^ris.  While  a  patwari 
is  acting  as  Girdaw^r,  he  is  to  retain  a  lien  on  his  sub- 
stantive appointment  which  may  be  held  by  a  relation. 
I  regard  this  measure  as  of  very  great  importance  and  it 
may  be  expected  to  prove  of  material  benefit  to  the 
executive  revenue  work  of  the  district. 

(6.) — The  yearly  balance   sheet  of  the  funded   cess  should 
show  a  moderate  surplus  somewhat  as  follows : — 


Income  of  cess  as  above  stated   36,348 

Estimated  surplus  of  coUec- 
tion  of  owner's  rate  paymeuts 
on  account  of  cess  to  patwdiis  3,897 


40,245 


Pay  of  patwAris 
Stationery  aUowance 
GirdaTvars  pay 


...  ♦29,184 

...     +4,032 

1,920 


Oirdawdr  stationery  at  Be.  1/- 
a  mouth        ...  ...  96 


85,232 


Leaving  a  balance  of  just  Rs.  5,000/-,  for  extra  Girda- 
wdrs  in  any  time  of  stress  of  work,  and  as  I  hope  may  be 
found  practicable  for  the  salary  of  a  good  and  efficient 
patwaris  teacher  to  whose  instruction  shall  be  compulsorily 
sent  the  sons  or  other  apparent  heirs  to  the  patwdris  holding 
office.  If  this  is  done  it  may  even  yet  perhaps  be 
thought  unobjectionable  to  give  some  scholarships  to  these 
*  umcdwfirs '  while  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties  which 
will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  come  to  them.  I  can 
not  conceive  any  more  fitting  object  for  expenditure  from  a 

*  Pay  of  224  x>atwdria  and  one  Gomashta  in  BLatgaon  (a;  Ke.  10/-  a 
month. 
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patw^rls  cess  fund  than  the  establishment  and  vigorous  main- 
tenance of  such  a  school  efficiently  equipped,  and  well  looked 
after.* 

§  17.  There  are  no  official  residences  built  for  patwarfs 
in  Delhi — this  unadvisable  and  irregular  measure  has  never 
been  attempted  in  the  district  and  I  hope  never  will  be. 
There  is  no  necessity  incumbent  on  either  Government  or 
the  people  to  provide  for  the  patwArl  in  this  respect,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  creating  it.  What  is  wanted,  and  that 
most  imperatively,  is  for  the  Collector  to  see  that  each 
patw^rl  in  a  bonS,  fide  way  lives  within  his  circle.  This  of 
itself  would  be  a  cure  for  many  of  the  evil  characteristics 
and  tendencies  of  this  much  abused  official,  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  work  better,  and  give  him  a  better  local 
knowledge. 

§  18.  The  staff  of  Kdntingos  in  this  district  consists 
of  the  sadar  Kdn6ngo  on  Rh.  GO/-  per  mensem,  3  tahsil 
Kantingos  who  get  Kb.  25/-  each,  and  one  ndib  Kantingo  to 
each  tahsil  on  Us.  15/-.' 

They  were  all  taken  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  sadar  Kanungo  whose  services 
were  not  required.  In  this  department  the  Kantingos  be- 
came Munsarims  on  Rs.  30/-  a  month,  and  the  naib  K6ntin- 
gos  on  a  similar  advance  of  pay  of  Rs.  5/-  naib  munsarims. 
In  his  240  of  July  30th  1873,  the  Commissioner  directed 
the  preparation  of  a  report  in  a  tabular  form  on  the  profes- 
sional qualifications,  family,  social  status  of  the  K&nCmgo 
families  of  the  division,  and  on  receipt  of  the  required  in- 
formation he  further  intimated  in  his  403  of  19th  November, 
of  the  same  year  that  as  opportunity  might  offer  "  old  and 
"non — hereditary  Kdntingos  should  be  weeded  out,  and 
"  Kdn6ngos  of  the  hereditary  stock  with  good  qualifications 

*  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  obsthiate  or  insubordinate  if  I  here  note 
a  plan  by  which,  as  it  appeai-s  to  me,  the  orders  of  the  Goveniment  of  India 
referre^l  to  in  the  B.  C,  of  1867,  might  be  substantially  as  well  as  litemlly 
carried  out,  and  yet  all  reasonable  facilities  afforded  for  dealing,  na  I  originally 
proposed,  with  the  cess.  The  rule  is  that  no  monies  received  shall  remain 
in  deposit  for  more  than  a  month.  Taking  this  in  its  narrowest  meaning  it 
would  allow  two  months  in  the  year,  (»  «.,  one  month  after  the  half-yearly  in- 
coming of  the  cess  instalments)  for  making  disbui-sementfi  from  the  fund.  It 
would  require  only  a  rery  little  arrrangemcnt  to  seciu'e  the  complete  winding 
up  of  the  accounts  within  that  time,  and  if  the  Deputy  Commissioner  ordered 
(as  he  could  very  well)  that  receipts  on  account  of  the  patwdrfs  cess  should 
commence  say  on  a  date,  a  fortnight  hiter  thsm  tlie  first  date  of  the  revenue 
falling  due  and  at  the  same  time  tell  his  Tahsllddrs  to  see  that  immediately 
after  that  date  the  full  ceas  must  be  credited,  he  would  have  the  cleai*  month 
to  settle  matters. 
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'*  substituted."  These  orders  have  been  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible,  but  as  yet  with  only  partial  success.  The  claim  to 
succession  to  these  ancient  offices  is  always  fiercely  litigated 
whenever  there  is  even  the  faintest  chance  of  raising  a 
doubt.  The  question  has  been  raised  in  each  tahsll,  and 
we  cannot  hope  that  it  has  been  finally  decided  altogether 
though  it  certainly  has  for  the  most  part.  In  Delhi, 
Dip  Chand  was  appointed  KAniingo  in  1874  in  succession 
to  his  adoptive  father  so  that  his  family  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  having  undisputable  hereditary  claims.  Ab- 
durrahman, the  Naib  Kan6ngo,  is  the  first  of  his  family.  In 
Ballabgarh  after  a  fierce  contest  Ganeshi  Ldl  who  belongs 
to  an  old  local  family  was  appointed  Kanungo  and  the  minor 
post  was  given  to  his  son.  I  must  say  I  think  this  a  j>ity. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  settled  succession,  and  if  the 
father  dies  before  his  son  as  is  natural  the  question  of  the 
Naib  Kantingoship  is  again  open.  Besides  there  seems  ^  a 
distinct  advantage  in  having  two  families  on  which  to  draw 
for  officials ;  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  getting  good  men, 
and  a  legitimate  emulation  between  the  occupants  may  be' 
provoked  as  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  An  example  of  this  will  I  trust  be  found  in  Sunipat 
where  the  kanungol  has  been  finally  settled  in  the  family 
of  the  Kfiyaths  of  Sunipat  town,  in  the  person  of  Man  Sing, 
while  the  Kayaths  of  Ganaur  have  been  given  the  Naib 
Kanungoi.  A  fuller  account  of  the  present  holders  of  these 
offices  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XXIII  which  is  drawn  up 
in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Commissioner's  order  of  1873. 

§  19.  The  first  instructions  in  the  matter  of  appoint^ 
ment  of  Zaild^rs  to  be  found  in  this  office  are  contained  in 
a  letter  No.  4,460  of  30th  June  1873  from,  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner to  the  Delhi  Commissioner  in  which  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  system  is  to  be  introduced  if  practicable.  In 
arranging  the  zails  or  circles  "care  was  to  be  taken  to 
include  in  one  circle  as  far  as  possible  people  of  one  tribe, 
or  having  some  sort  of  affinity,  so  that  discordant  elements 
"  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

§  20.  "  In  making  the^rs^  appointments,  which  should 
be  made  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  concert  with  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  men  of  good  character  and  local 
influence  should  be  selected.  In  filling  up  subsequent 
vacancies,  the  procedure  in  the  rules,  issued  by  Govem- 
"  ment,  should  be  followed."  Early  action  was  requested 
on  this,  but  it  was  represented  that  the  later  in  settlement 
gperationa  the  appointments  were  made,  the  more  intimate 
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would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  and  con- 
sequently, the  better  would  be  the  selections  made.  Cor- 
respondence ensued  on  this  point,  during  which  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner  remarked  that  to  delay  the  appointments, 
was  to  lose  the  services  of  a  set  of  men  who  might  be  made 
much  use  of  by  the  Settlement  Officer  in  various  ways.  In 
his  No.  1,942,  dated  April  7th '1875,  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner explained  that  his  letter  of  1873,  did  not  prescribe 
any  special  mode  of  appointment.  The  rules  laid  down  by 
Government  were  in  all  cases  to  be  followed.  In  his  No.  18 
of  February  2nd  1876,  the  Settlement  Officer  reported  a 
strong  local  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  zaraindars  against  the 
measure  in  toto,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  should  not  be  pressed.  • 

§  21.  The  question  was  again  sent  up  to  Government' 
but  the  former  orders  were  reiterated.  It  was  observed  that 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  objections  urged,  that  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  were  m  favour  of 
the  appointments  being  made,  as  was  also  the  long  experi- 
ence of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  backed  by  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  himself.  Sir  Henry 
Davies  further  directed  that  the  rules  issued  on  the  subject 
should  be  followed,  and  that  as  far  as  practicable  "  represen- 
tative men  '*  should  be  "  raised  up  by  methods,  consistent 
"  with  the  social  phase  of  the  population,"  and  care  should 
be  "  taken  to  connect  the  Zaildirs  with  such  popular  institu- 
"  tions  as  may  exist  or  may  survive,  such  as  tribes  which 
"  have  not  lost  their  cohesion  or  tappds  of  the  character  to 
"  be  found  in  Kamal." 

§  22.  The  Government  rules  alluded  to  are  of  course 
those  given  in  the  directions  for  revenue  office  rs  p.  p.  113 
114. 

§  23.  With  reference  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  as  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  appoint- 
ments it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  note  that  most  if  not 
all  of  this  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  fear  that 
a  new  tax  was  to  be  imposed  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
Zailddrs.  There  remains  perhaps  an  uneasy  feeling  that  a 
new  'hakim'  has  been  appointed  which  in  the  popular 
mind  involves  the  danger  of  new  trouble,  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  now  no  strong  local  feeling 
against  the  system,  on  the  part  of  the  mass,  while  among 
the  more  intelligent  zamind^rs  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
appointments  are  understood,  and  to  a  very  fair  extent 
appreciated    A  good  deal  of  excited  feeling  doubtless  haa 
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been  raised,  and  possibly  old  quarrels,  or  the  remembrances 
of  them,  have  revived  so  far  as  the  interchange  goes  of  an 
angry  recapitulation  of  the  demerits  and  misfortunes  of  op- 
ponents in  the  candidature.  But  this  seems  ephemeral  and 
in  reality  harmless ;  the  natural  inclination  of  the  people  to 
acquiesce  in  any  established  order  of  things  will  almost 
certainly  assert  itself,  and  matters  will  become  as  they 
were,  with  a  considerable  gain  to  Government  of  a  body 
of  men,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  agricultural  class  attached  in  a  convenient  and  elastic 
way  to  Government  service,  and  bound  to  render  certain 
important  revenue  and  social  duties  in  consideration  of 
what  is  to  Government  a  very  trifling  payment,  but  to  them 
a  valuable  4ionorarium. 

§  24.  It  may  be  added  that  the  delay  in  making  the 
appointments  has  certainly  not  been  mischievous,  perhaps 
it  has  been  advantageous.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
settlement,  and  of  the  succession  of  officers  in  charge  of 
the  district,  the  appointments  are  now  made  with  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  after  fuller 
enquiry  than  could  have  been  the  case  at  any  other  point 
of  settlement  operations.  The  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Wood  so  far  as  they  are  on  record ;  the  good  knowledge  of 
the  district  and  its  men,  possessed  by  the  late  Deputy 
Commissioner  Mr.  T.  W.  Smyth ;  and  the  opinions  of 
native  officers  long  connected  with  the  district  have  all  been 
used  in  considering  and  finally  deciding  on  the  conflicting 
claims  to  be  dealt  with.  And  during  the  last  two  years  a 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  zaraindars  of  all  parts 
of  the  district  has,  it  is  hoped,  furnished  to  myself  a  reliable 
personal  knowledge  of  almost  all  the  men  selected. 

§  25.  The  three  points  laid  down  in  the  Rules  above 
cited,  to  be  looked  to  in  choosing  Zailddrs  are  (1)  the  vote 
of  the  headmen  of  the  zail  (2)  personal  fitness  (3)  services 
to  the  state.  It  is  evident  that  in  making  the  first  appoint- 
ments these  several  qualifications  have  a  specially  reciprocal 
bearing  and  influence,  one  on  another.  The  Zaildar  must  be 
a  fit  man,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  verv  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  that  he  should  be  popular.  In  forming  the  zails 
therefore  the  twofold  consideration  has  to  be  kept  in  view, 
the  man  for  the  post,  and  the  voters  who  are  to  choose  him. 
In  practice  these  things  sometimes  conflict,  in  spite  of  severy 
effort  made  to  reconcile  them.  And  in  these  cases  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  first  quality  to  be  obtained  is  per- 
sonal fitness,  b:)tli  in  the  way  of  intelligence  and  activity, 
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and  at  the  same  time  hereditary  loyalty,  and  social  status. 
The  position  and  influence  to  be  gained  by  Zailddrs  must  be 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  On  the  one  hand  popularity 
will  do  much,  but  on  the  other,  the  mere  fact  of  Government 
selection  will  do  much  also,  and  where  coupled  with  the 
name  of  a  loyal  family,  and  more  than  average  intelligence 
will  certainly  in  the  end  prove  dominant. 

§  26.  In  the  Delhi  District  such  appointments  made 
now,  could  not  but  have  a  special  reference  to  the  part  played 
in  the  mutiny  by  the  family  of  the  candidate.  And  though 
no  doubt  the  history  of  the  time  has  not  been  WTitten  with 
perfect  justice  in  the  record  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  district  offices,  yet  it  seems  a  matter  of  policy  to  pursue 
the  same  path  now.  It  is  too  late  to  revive  such  matters  of 
doubt  as  from  time  to  time  turn  up  in  the  course,  of  local 
investigations,  the  officers  of  the  day  even  if  nearer  the  scene 
of  local  prejudice  were  also  in  possession  of  better  know- 
ledge, and  are  not  likely  to  have  made  any  such  great  mis- 
takes as  we  are  almost  certain  to  make,  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  revise  the  decisions  then  arrived  at.  And  the 
rule  of  expediency  is  clear ;  certain  families  are  known  in 
the  district  as  having  obtained  the  reputation  of  loyalty  in 
the  time  of  trial,  and  to  show  favour  to  them  now,  so  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  measure,  is  only 
what  common  sense  would  suggest. 

§  27.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  reference  to 
any  special  case  distinctively  marked  out,  but  rather  with 
a  view  of  explaining  the  general  considerations  and  their  re- 
lative and  comparative  value,  which  have  guided  the  parti- 
cular selection  in  every  case. 

§  28.  With  regard  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  zails 
the  Delhi  District  though  there  are  perhaps  no  very  strong- 
ly marked  'tappds'  has  certainly  several  sets  of  villages 
which  "  hang  together,"  and  have  to  a  certain  degree  a  feel- 
ing of  kinsmanship — (See  also  Chapter  VI.)  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Jats  who  have  several  well  defined 
centres  of  local  cohesion.  There  is  the  large  "  got "  or  clan 
of  the  "  Antals  "  in  Sunipat  Khddar,  and  in  the  Bangar  there 
aie  two  great  divisions  '  Dahiy&s  '  and  '  Ahiildn^.'  The 
'  Tak  Serods  *  again  come  in  round  about  Rdthdhaneh.  In 
Delhi  tahsil  the  ties  are  not  so  apparent  but  local  enquiry 
shows  minor  differences  which  are  worth  considering.  In 
Ballabgarh  there  is  a  Gujar  division  both  near  Mahrauli  and 
Tigaon,  all  Hindus.  (In  Sunipat  there  are  Mohammadan 
Qujars  also).    Down  in  the  south-west  corner  are  a  coloriy 
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of  Meos  who  have  pushed  up  from  Mewat.  Alongside  ©f 
these  larger  divisions  are  smaller  sets  of  villages  many  con- 
sisting of  only  four  or  five,  some  of  two  ♦or  tiiree.  And  if  a 
candidate  secures  the  suffrages  of  such  a  little  community, 
he  sometimes  lays  claim  to  be  considered  a  popular  leader.  ^ 
There  are  many  such  cases  where  a  real  vote^of  two  or  three 
villages  has  for  the  purposes  of  the  eledtkm  keen  amplified 
three  or  four  fold.  And  this  is  not  merely  the  product  of 
the  candidates  imagination,  he  is  aided  also  liy  the  waver- 
ing and  fickle  inclinations  of  llie  zanoindars.  At  such  a  time 
canvassing  is  resorted  to  freely  though  dhiefly  hy  inferior . 
men,  and  it  is  said  probably  with  truth  that  vcftes  have  l)een 
in  places  bought  There  are  n«t  a  few  instances  Where  the 
headmen  of  a  village  have  changed  «r  contracficted  their 
vote.  Kinsmanship  can  not  be  oounterfeited,  but  local 
contiguity  and  intercourse  are  sometimes  used  in  a  perverted 
way  to  further  the  purposes  of  a  man  ^o  feels  himself 
socially  weak.  In  all  cases  Urc  vote  iias  been  carefully 
sifted  ;  where  it  is  strong,  conscSidjited,  ai>d  based  xipon  pe-r- 
manent  ties  of  kindred  and  comraron  interest,  it  has  been 
very  greatly  relied  on.  But  where  there  seems  to  be  doubt 
whether  canvassing  has  not  taken  the  jflaccofti  spontJineous 
sentiment  the  mere  fact  of  an  unintelligent  choice  is  not 
considered  a  c^uide.  and  no  scruple  has  been  made  in  f  jUow- 
ing  personal  knowledge  and  «s&DftaS;e  of  the  men, 

§  29.  The  appointments  in  each  case,  with  the  vote 
of  the  headmen,  the  jama  of  the  zail,  and  otker  necessary  par- 
ticulars are  shown  in  Appendix  XXIV.  The  wumber  <tf  zails 
in  the  district  is  44,  15  in  Sunipat  15  in  Delhi,  and  14  in 
Ballabgarh.  The  total  amount  of  the  iA&ms  which  has  been 
calculated  as  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent  from  the  jama  is  iU. 
8,473/-,  giving  an  average  of  Rs.  193/-,  nearly  per  man,  and 
this  indm  is  to   be   counted   as  a  deduction   from  the  jama 


announced.     In  his  Secertary's  No. 
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»f  19th  June  1879, 


the  order  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  was  Gommnnicated 
that  in  Jagir  villages  the  same  procedure  would  be  adopted  ; 
for  example  in  a  Jagir  village  of  Kb.  500/-,  the  J^^glrdar  would 
get  only  Rs.  495/-,  deducting  Ka  5/-  for  the  zaildar,  ami  if 
an  Ala-Lambarddr  were  appoin^tod  another  S«.  5/-,  would  be 
deducted,  leaving  Rs.  490/-,  payable  in  Jdgir.  At  the  same 
time  the  inam  is  calculated  «on  the  land  revenue  in  canal 
villages,  not  including  the  owner's  rate.     (See  Secretary   to 

Financial  Commiasioner's  Na  -j-^j-  6tJi  December  1879.) 
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§;  301  ATd-IjamBardiir^  WBie  appointed  at  different  times 
duriuor  1878,  and  1879.  The  same  controversy  was  raised 
on  this  question  as  9a  the  zaiidar  appointments  and  settled 
ki  the  same  way.  Government  held  that  the  advantages 
outweighed  the  objections  which  appeared  likely  to  be  only 
Ml  a  smaff  degree  real.  As  a  partml  compromise,  however,  it 
was  directed  that  Aia-Lambaidars  should  be  appointed  only 
ill  vills^iy  where  there  are  three  or  more  headmen.  The  1 
per  cent-  allowed  foF  their  remuneration  was  as  with  the  zaii- 
dar ikiams  t9  he  a  cleductien  from  the  jama  announced. 
Measures^  have  been  taken  accordingly ;  but  as  the  remuner- 
ation couPcf  not  be  awarded  before  the  announcement  of  the 
;  new  assessment  there  was  no  presang  need  for  making  the 
appointments  early  in  the  setttemeni,.  and  doubtless  this  was 
a  reason  whfch  weighed  with'  tSe  Settlement  OflScer  in  delay- 
ing proceeding:  In  Mapch  1878,  however,  there  was  need 
to  find  officiab  m  certain  canal  villages  to  superintend  the 
register  of  birthfs-  and  deaths,  and  the  apportunity  was  seized 
for  nominating  the  head  Lambard&rs  in  them.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  the  Settlement  Officer  sat  together  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  votes  were  taken^  objections  urged  and 
heard,  investigation  was  made  and  decision  on  the  conflicting 
claims  given  in  the  full  light  rf  a  thronged  and  animated 
cwtcherry  where  the  expressions  of  popular  feeling  were  care- 
fwlfy  watched  and  weighed-  Not  a  dull  scene  by  any  means ; 
tlie  apathy  which  has  in  some  quarters  been  declared  to  be 
\  the  prevailiiig  cfeaiacteristic  of  the  people  in  the  matter  was 
;  in  very  many  perhaps  in  most  instances  wanting.  Sometime 
.  indeed  a  common  consent  Ske  tfce  harmony  of  a  happy  family 
.  took  away  the  necessity  of  hoMing  a  pril,  and  in  such  villages 
the  reason  no  doubt  was  chiefly  want  of  interest  But  in  the 
forge  villages  (Svhere  of  course  the  remuneration  become 
considerable)  there  was  often  a  keen  contest.  Every  incident 
afi  the  history  of  the  rival  claimant  and  often  that  of  his 
iather„grand-father  and  other  relatives  was  brought  out  dressed 
€?oiibtfess  in  the  vivid  fancy  of  a  hostile  imagination.  If  it  is 
asked  whether  such  a  fact  does  not  give  fatal  force  to  the 
objections  of  the  system^  the  answer  may,  I  think,  fairly  be 
made  m  the  negative  For  the  time  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  warmth  and  perhaps  a'  certain  amount  of  bitterness.  But 
it  has  been  found  more  than  once  by  inquiry  made  haphazard 
after  the  appointment  that  defeat  in  such  a  contest  in  perhaps 
remembered  but  hardly  resented..  The  "hand  (panja)  of 
the  Government"  is  recognised  as  having  been  *' placed  on 
the  head  "  of  the  selected  man,  and  the  choice  is  acquies- 
ced in^  if  not  welcomed*.    Bat  indeed  the  Lambard^  appointed 
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has  mostly  been   the  popular  candidate.     It  has  generally 
been  found  in  this  district  that  the  man  whom  his  fellows 
vote*  for  is  as  the  fact  itself  would  often  indicate,  the  most 
influential  in  the  point  of  wealth  and  often  the  best  fitted 
personally  to  use  that  influence.     Patience  is  required  in  the 
proceedings  for  it  is  not  seldom  that  as  by  a  tacit  agreement 
recriminations  are   kept  in  abeyance  till  the  very  last,  till 
in  fact  the  ex]>ectation  is  raised  of  a  final  decision  being 
given.     Then  the  voices  are  loosened,  and  quite  a  different 
aspect  given  to  the  appearance  of  local  politics.     It  was  con- 
sidered important  to  elicit  the  -fact  not  merely  of  a  man's 
first  and    immediate  preference,  but  also  his  second  choice, 
the  person  to  whom  as  to  a  village  Themistocles  he  would 
award  the  second  place  of  merit.     And  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  get  answered.     For  pride  or  assumed  self- 
importance   often  prevented  the  man  especially  if  an  intelli- 
gent one  from  allowing  the  possibility,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  presented  the  unpleasant  contingency  of  his  not  being 
accepted.      But   generally  the  attempt  was   successful,  the 
exceptions  being  a  few  "  irreconcileables  "  who  could  see  no 
one  but  themselves,  and  declined  to  form  anv  coalition  at  all. 
On   the  wdiole  without  any  unfair  assumption  it  may   be 
confidently  said  that  the  elections   in  which  the  popular  vote 
has  generally  been  the  primary  guide  have  been  successful ; 
nay  testimony  direct  and  indirect  has  been  obtained  sub- 
sequently to  the  fact. 

§  31.  It  was  not  always  found  possible  for  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  be  present  at  the  election.  In  such  cases 
the  Lambarddrs  were  told  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  was  necessary  to  the  appointment. 
This,  though  opening  the  door  to  a  possible  re-agitation  of 
the  matter  when  appearance  was  made  before  that  officer, 
was  considered  the  only  right  way  of  fully  carrying  out  the 
Government  orders  concerning  the  mode  of  appointment. 
It  was  felt  indeed  that  the  different  aspect  from  which  a 
man  would  be  regarded  by  the  Magistrate  was  most  import- 
ant in  checking  and  if  need  be  correcting  the  idea  formed 
by  an  officer  who  sees  the  zamlnddr  chiefly  in  his  bucolic, 
that  is,  4iis  most  harmless  aspect.  But  the  cases  in  which 
difference  of  opinion  existed  were  very  few,  and  in  none  was 
that  difference  found  to  be  one  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled on  further  investigation. 

*  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  defining  the  "  vote  of  a  propriet<»r." 
After  weighing  practical  consequences  I  decidetl  that  every  pi-oprietor  holding 
land  in  his  own  sejjarate  right  or  as  a  shareholder  should  be  admitted.  This 
admitted  minors  and  widows,  but  excluded  sous  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father. 
I  think  the  rule  worked  fairly. 
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ParaSIO.  §  S2.     Appointments  were  made  in  349  villages  and 

Statement    t],e  average  emolument   for  each  is  Ks.  16,7 /-"ajg-       Other 

iiciiiara  o£  ap-    paTticulars  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement: — 

poiutLaeut&      | 

Statement  of  J.la-Lamhardars,  Delhi  District. 


,___  I  .J 
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II 
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11 
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i,7o,i2e 

I   2,66,312 
1,34,913 

849   5,71,3Slt5,737|      11£ 


•  Id  two  villagee,  Mataiili  and  Badarpiir,  Alil-LsmbunlarB  have  not  been 
■piminted.  Of  the  t)iraa  Lambardr-ira  in  MrttouU  one  is  ft  minor,  the  nther 
about  a  hundred  j'enra  dl^.  and  the  third  baa  a  verj'  petty  pru]i«rty.  Badar- 
pur  ie  too  amall  ft  village  for  tba  dignity. 

t  In  four  viUftge^  Latifpir,  BAi.  Kalito,  Motipur,  and  Bahiipnr.  AM- 
Lambftrdira  haTe  not  been  apiioioted.  The  first  tbrea  are  mero  uninhabiteil 
cliftka  of  vilUgea  of  the  mrae  najue  io  Biiliuidjihahnr.  Ab  to  BahApiir— aUo 
n  amfill  village— one  of  its  three  Lanibanlir*  liolda  the  poet  during  bin 
lifetime  only.    When  he   liiee,   the   LambarditrB   will   be   reduced,   le&viug 

X  The  eliKht  difference  between  Ibin  and  Hie  actual  amotint  nt  one  per 
cent  in  due  Id  the  faet  that  part«  of  a  huudred  e^iial  to  b.  Ou/-  and  upwards 
gftve  an  extra  rupee  in  the  allowance. 
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§  33.  Interference  with  the  suhsisting"  arrangement* 
as  to  village  headmen  was  not  generally  attempted.  Th-e 
first  question  referred  was  whether  a  woman  could  be  a 
Lambardar,  and  reply  was  given  by  the  financial  Coio- 
missioner  that  such  appointments  were  not  contemplated  by 
the  rules,  and  being  in  themselves  undesirable,  should,  as  a 
rule,  not  be  made  (  No.  1,356  of  2nd  March  1^74  to-  Com- 
missioner ).  Another  more  important  matter  was'  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lambardars  out  of  the  cultivating  body.  One 
might  think  perhaps  that;  the  Revenue  Rules  had  made 
this  clear,  but  in  the  case  in  question  some  doubt  appears 
to  have  at  first  existed  as  to  the  facts.  In  Bohla  in  Sunipat 
at  the  settlement  in  1842  engagement  was  made  with  the 
proprietors  for  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  village, 
while  for  the  other  two,  Lambardars  were  appointed  from 
the  cultivators    who   took  up  the   revenue   on  the  remaining 

-g— .     The    Financial   Commissioner  at    first  thought   that 

some  mistake  had  been  made  as  to  the  status  of  these  men, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
were  merely  tenants  with  right  of  occupancy — and  that  they 
were  proprietors  in  a  neighbouring  village.  It  was  then 
held  that  they  were  farmers  and  could  be  turned  out  when 
the  new  assessments  came  in  force.  Accordingly  when  the 
jamas  were  given  out,  I  did  this  not  only  here  but  in  two 
other  cases  wnere  similar  circumstances  had  occurred.  In 
the  villages  of  first  regular  settlement  interference  might 
have  been  legal,  but  after  a  general  revision  of  the  list  I 
thought  that  the  best  thing  was  to  let  the  present  arrange- 
ments continue.*  In  Ballabgarh  even  after  satisfying  my- 
self that  matters  had  worked  pretty  smoothly  on  the  old 
basis,  I  left  the  men  still  in  office  in  the  Government  villages 
who  had  been  working  as  Lambardars,  though  of  course,  as 
they  were  not  proprietors,  they  were  not  strictly  speaking 
such.  I  look  on  these  officials  as  in  reality  Government 
agents  for  the  collection  of  revenue  and  rent,  whom  Govern- 
ment on  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  to  those  of 
ordinary  cases  treats  for  its  own  convenience  as  Lambardc'^rs. 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  remember  this  at  times :  the 
practical  result  being  that  claims  to  succession  under  the 
rules  as  of  oight  would  not  lie.  There  are  now  altogether 
99   villages^   of  Government  property   in  the   district.     If 

*  Proposals  for  increase  appeared  advisable  only  in  5  villages — in  Delhi, 
Beonald.  In  Sunipat,  Sahiyd  Kherd — M&hr&  and  Begdh  and  in  Ballabgarh, 
Gaddipur.     A  separate  report  has  been  submitted  for  orders  in  the  matter. 

t  Government  is  sole  proprietor  in  7  villages  ond  part  proprietor  in  92 
villages. 
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any  arc  sold,  the  vendee  if  a  single  person,  of  course  be- 
comes sole  Larabardar.  If  the  purchase  be  made  by  a 
community,  then  they  would  choose  their  own  Lambard^rs. 
There  are  altogether  2,303  Lambarddrs  in  the  district  and 
the  total  amount  of  Lambarddrl  fees  is  Rs.  43,032/8/8  giving 
ftn  average  emolument  of  Ke.  18/10/11-  to  each  man. 
The  largest  '  pachotra'  drawn  by  any  one  Lambarddr  is  ^ 
175/-  by  Musammat  NHJib-un-nisa  of  Harsana  Kalan,  and 
the  smallest  10  pies  enjoyed  by  Baldeo  of  Arazi 
Sabapur. 

§  S*,  CKaukidars  are  employed  in  the  usual  way 
t'hroughout  the  di'strict  Their  total  number  is  908  giving 
an  average  of  11 2  men  per  village.  The  largest  number 
is  found  in  Narela  and  Mahrauli,  which  enjoy  the  privilege 
«f  having  11  chaukid/irs  each.  The  distribution  among  Ihe 
tahsils  is  301  Ballabgarh :  294  Delhi:  313  Sunipat.  There 
«re  44  villages  which  are  not  big  enough  to  support  a 
•chaukidar  alone  by  themselves,  so  their  men  do  work  for 
other  villages  also.     Other  facts  are  given  below  : — 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
o. 

6. 
7, 


Number  of  villages  with  one  chaukidar  each ...  499 
Ditto  ditto       two  ditto 

Ditto  ditto       three  ditto 

Ditto  ditto       four  or  upwards 

Villages  in  which  owing  to  the  small  popula- 


55 
30 
25 

30 


tion  no  arrangements  exist 
Villages  provided  for  by  Municipal  Committees       4 
Villages  without  abddis     123 

Total    ...  766 


Which  with  the  44  above  noted  make  up  the  810  of 
the  district.  The  most  prevalent  castes  among  the  chaukid^rs 
are  Shaikhs  133 :  Fakirs  97 :  Brahmins  96 :  Churas  84  : 
Pathdns  78 :  Gujar  71 :  the  number  of  Shaikhs,  Fakirs, 
Churas  and  Pathans  are  thus  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
census  numbers  of  these  tribes  among  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  district 

The  avernge  pay  per  annum  is  in  Ballabgarh  £e. 
26/10/6 :  in  Delhi  Ks.  34/7/6 :  and  in  Sunipat  iU.  34/4/2. 
In  some  places  they  obtain  also  gifts  at  weddings,  but  tnia 
kind  of  perquisite  is  dropping  out  of  fashion  as  not  con- 
sistent with  the  social  status  engendered  and  fostered  by  the 
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spirit  of  the  times  under  Act  IX  of  1872.  The  provision 
on  this  subject  put  into  the  administration  papers  is  generally 
to  the  following  eflfect : — 

"  In  this  village — is  chaukidar  :  he  gets — per  month. 
*'  This  pay  is  levied  by  a  'bach'  every  six  months,  on  all  houses 
"  of  the  village,  excepting  those  of  the  widow,  the  needy, 
"  and  the  chiir^  The  arrangements  for  the  levy  of  this 
"  '  bach  *  are  made  by  the  Lambardars :  for  the  future  we  will 
"  conform  to  any  direction  given  by  the  Magistrate  as  to  the 
**  distribution  of  the  chaukid&rs  and  their  pay." 

In  Delhi  and  Sunipat  I  believe  the  'bach' is  always  levied 
as  above  by  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  village  excipting 
the  widow,  the  needy,  and  the 'churd.'  In  Ballabgarh  there 
is  more  variety,  195  villages  follow  the  uniform  rate :  in  four 
the  proprietors  pay  more  than  the  non-proprietors  ;  in  four 
it  is  the  other  way :  in  two  it  follows  the  revenue  'bach  ' ;  in 
two  more  it  is  levied  on  the  cultivated  area ;  in  four  it  is 
levied  according  to  the  means  of  the  payer,  while  in  six  the 
banyas  have  to  pay  more  than  zamindars  and  in  one  village 
6  sers  grain  are  taken  per  house.  Three  are  provided  for  by 
Municipal  Committees  ;  eleven  are  too  small  to  deserve  the 
dignity  of  chaukid&rs ;  and  fifty-three  have  no  abadis. 

Arrears  of  pay  are  levied  by  the  Tahslldar  by  summary 
process.  No  right  of  inheritance  is  recognised  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  post. 

§  35.  The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Gqvemment 
property  in  the  settlement  might  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  last  chapter  so  far  as  regards  its  assessment.  But 
there  are  other  points  from  which  it  must  be  looked  at  also : 
the  matter  of  enforcement  of  proprietory  right,  and  levy  of 
proprietory  dues  though  it  perhaps  does  not  fall  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  Settlement  Officer  cannot  well  be 
neglected  by  him,  for  no  one  else  will  deal  with  it  so  syste- 
matically and  with  such  fresh  local  knowledge.  In  this 
district  it  so  happens  thf»t  a  report  has  been  directly  called 
for  in  connection  "with  the  settlement,  and  though  the  detail- 
ed results  of  the  enquiry  thus  undertaken  are  being  sub- 
mitted separately  it  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the 
district  officer  to  refer  to  them  here.  The  question  too  of 
the  attestation  of  Government  rights  in  land  taken  up  for 
public  purposes  by  the  several  departments,  and  specially  by 
the  canal  department,  deserves  separate  notice. 

Government  right  in  the  99  villages  in  which  it  is  sole 
or  part  proprietor  extends  to  31,381  acres  of  which  20,272 
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are  assessable  and  on  which  25,540  is  the  estimated  revenue  * 
The  property  therefore  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Its  origin  is  confiscation  at  the  mutiny,  of  the  private 
property  of  the  king,  of  lands  of  ma^fid^r  proprietors  grossly 
mutinious,  and  of  the  property  of  the  Raj4  of  Ballabgarh, 
and  of  the  Nawdb  of  Jhajjar. 

§  36  The  private  property  of  the  king  is  called  '  Tai6L* 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Turkish  and  to 
mean  *  pocket '-—and  may  therefore  be  freely  rendered  as 
pocket-money>  or  in  a  certain  sense  the  jpecvliv/m  of  the 
king.  This  property  he  acquired  largely  under  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  maintenance  and  privy  purse  in  1803,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Moghal  Emperors  always 
had  private  land  held  in  direct  property*  After  confiscation 
at  the  mutiny  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Govern- 
ment office  that  protracted  enquiry  has  been  made  as  to  its 
value  and  extent.  In  his  No.  521  of  17th  December  1858, 
tlie  Deputy  Commissioner  requested  instructions  on  the 
point  whether  a  title  was  to  be  held  good  claiming  *  freehold 
tenure  '  of  Taiul  property  *by  right  of  gift  or  purchase  from 
*  the  ex-king  or  his  immediate  predecessors.'  He  also  reported 
resumption  of  crown  lands  held  under  'deeds  granted  by  per- 
*8ons  manifestly  incompetent  to  alienate/  The  Commis- 
sioner replied  tha^.  as  a  rule  all  grants  or  sales  made  subse- 
quent to  1803  when  Shah  Alam  became  a  pensioner  of 
Government  were  valid  only  during  the  life  of  the  donor. 
He  quoted  among  other  authorities  a  rule  of  1841  to  this  effect 
laid  down  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North  West 
Provinces  confirmed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Supreme 
Govemmerit.  This  view  was  sanctioned  by  Secretary  to 
Government's  No.  579  of  26th  May  1859,  and  directions 
were  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  register  of  Tai61  property. 
This  register  was  submitted  (nearly  nine  years  later)  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  (Mr.  Fitzpatrick)  under  cover  of  hia 
No.  144  of  15th  April  1868.  The  Commissioner  in  sending 
it  up  to  Government  remarked  that  in  some  cases  of  sale 
Rai  Bansi  Lai  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  acting  on  the 
revenue  side  had  held  that  all  rights  were  sold,  i,  e.,  ma&R  as 
well  as  proprietory  rights-— that  these  decisions  not  being 
judicial  orders  might  be  contested  by  Government  if  neces- 
sary— ^but  that  he  considered  this  unadvisable.  The  Sec- 
retary to  Government  in  his  No.  361  of  11th  May  1868, 
concurred  in  this. 


*  Thia  includes  my  estiinate  on  lands  the  revenue  of  which  has  not  been 
I  announced. 
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When  the  register  came  down,  a  mistake  was  made  as        ^  mistake 
to  the   terms  of  Government  orders,  and  sales  were  made  of    JJent  int»- 
a  few  properties,  which,  on  report  for  sanction  being  made,    tioas. 
were  disallowed  by  Government  and  cancelled.   Systematic  en-  i 
quiry  was  directed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district 
'  who  was  to  summon  parties  claiming   against  Government 
'  to  file  proofs  of  their  title,  cmd  then  to  draw  up  draft  plaints 
'  for  the  opinion  of  the   Government  advocate '  on   this   the 
point  of  law  was  referred  as  to  the  time  of  limitation  running ' 
against  Government  in  suits  to  set  aside  alienations  by  the 
king  of  Delhi  of  proprietory  right  in   Taiilil  villages.     The 
Crovemment  advocate  held  that  this  was  60  years  from   tl» 
date  of  confiscation  of  the  grant  to  the  king,  i,  €.,  from  1857. 
^After  further  correspondence  on  points  of  detail  the  Financial 
Oommissioner  in  his  No.  6^98  of  16th  September  1872,  laid 
down  the  principles  of  investigation  making  a  division  betwe^i 
Urban  and  Bural  Tai^l.    For  the  former  a  special  agency  was 
appointed   (Mr.  G.  L.  Smith,    Assistant  Commissioner   who 
gnade  his  report  in  May  1876) :  -and  the  enquiry  into  Rural 
Taitil  which  included  all  cases  'save  those  of  properties  inside 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  the  suburbs  of  Jehannuma  and  Khand- 
rat  kal^n,  in  the  towns  of  Indarpat,  Faridabid  and   Ballab- 
^arh  ;  was  made  over  to  the  Settlement  Department  to   be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  investigcUioa  into  ma&fi 
tenures  distinctioii  was  drawn  between  ^- 

(1.) — The  title  of  Government  to  proprietory  right. 

(2.) — ^The  right  of  occupants  to  hold  revenue  free : — 

And  it  was  remarked  that  these  rights  were  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  Ma4fis  might  exist  on  Cbvernment  property 
And  on  the  other  hand  occupants  not  admitting  Government 
proprietory  right  would  still  have  to  prove  any  alleged  right 
to  hold  revenue  free.  The  Financial  Commissioner  further 
directed  ^  that  the  proprietory  right  of  Government  should 
'*  be  asseited  in  each  case  and  recorded  in  the  settlement 
•*  papers— that  a  suitable  rent  should  be  fixed  by  the  Settle- 
*  ment  Officer,  and  that  cases  on  which  the  right  of  Govem- 
"*  ment  is  not  admitted  should  be  reported  to  the  Deputy 
-*  Commissioner  who  should  be  instructed  to  eject  the  holders  if 
-*  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  the  Government  title  to  be 
^  a  good  one.  The  proprietory  right  of  Government  should 
-*  be  asserted  whether  the  land  is  held  revenue  free  or  not  and 
"  a  rent  demanded  as  acknowledgment  of  the  right'  The 
report  on  proprietory  right  was  to  be  kept  distinct  from  that 
on  maiUi  tenures,  wnile  distinct  mention  was  to  be  made  in 
tbe  letter  register,  as  to  whether  the  property  belonged  to  [ 
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Government  or  not  The  results  of  the  enquiry  are  being 
separately  reported ;  the  property  confiscated  from  the  Ilaj& 
of  Ballabofarh,  and  other  mutinous  proprietors  being  also  en- 
tered. The  Ballabgarh  property,  however,  requires  separate 
notice* 

§  37.  The  Raja  of  Ballabgarh  had  proprietory  right  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  of  34  villager  in  his  territory  and  at  the 
mutiny  these  were  confiscated  and  settled  with  the  zamfnd£rs 
with  the  addition  of  a  moderate  *  malik£nd'  generally  about 
10  p.  c.,  on  the  revenue.  In  1872,  when  settlement  proceed- 
ings began  Mohaminad  Ali  Shah  of  Sardhana  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  purchase  Qovemment  rights  in  these  villages, 
offering  Ks.  1,47,680/-,  as  the  price  Government  sent  down 
for  report.  1.  Whether  the  Qovemment  title  was  good.  2, 
Whether  there  was  much  culturable  land  aa  yet  uncultivated.  3. 
Whether  the  price  offered  was  feir.  The  reply  to  this  stated 
fhat  the  Government  title  was  undoubted — ^that  so  far  as 
knowu  then  the  extent  of  Malguzarl  land  would  be  as  follows. 
Irrigated  2,000  acres;  unirritjated  11,000  ;  Culturable  2,000, 
total  15,000  acres.  Mr.  Wood  further  estimated  the  value  of 
the  property  at  not  less  than  Rs.  2,40,000/-.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  before  sale  the  rights  of  the  tenants  cultivating 
on  the  property  shonld  be  ascertained,  as  many  of  them 
though  not  laying  claim  to  ownership  were  probably  entitled 
to  rights  of  occupancy.  This  enquiry  was  directed  under  No. 
469  of  16th  March  1874,  from  the  Secretary  to  Punjab  Govern- 
ment to  the  Financial  Commissioner  with  the  following  prin« 
ciples  laid  down  to  guide  the  investigation. 

(1.) — The  British  Government  succeeds  to  the  rights,  and 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  Ballal)garh  Raj4. 

(2.) — Any  cultivator  who  has  been  in  continuous  occupation 
either  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  his  ancestors 
for  12  years  before  annexation  should  be  admitted  to 
rights  of  occupancy.  This  implies  a  modification  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner  s  proposal  that  those  who  have 
since  the  mutinies  only,  or  only  in  their  own  persons,  and 
those  of  their  fathers,  resided  in  the  village,  should  be 
entered  as  having  no  right  of  occupancy. 

^3.) — Questions  of  the  right  of  absentee  ma&fidars  are  reserved 
for  decision  as  they  come  up. 

(4.) — ^The  onus  probandi  lies  rather  on  Government  than  oa 
a  cultivator  of  any  length  of  standing. 
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Eight  of  the  thirty-four  villages  belonged  entirely  to 
Government  and  of  the  twenty-six  remaining  eiaht  had  the 
Government  rights  already  sep  »rate  and  distinct  from  those 
of  the  za  minder  8 ;  in  seventeen  they  were  as  yet  joint  with  the 
^a  minders  ;  and  in  one  the  rights  were  p  irtly  separate  and 
partly  joint.     The  distribution  was  as  follows : — 

(1.)— -Entirely  Government  property: — Ballabgarh,  Sihi, 
Sagarpur,  Sahopura,  Chirai,  Tilori  Bdngar,  Chandaoli, 
Shikargah,  Tilori. 

(2.) — With  rights  separated  and  distinct : — -Shahpur  kalan, 
Sarurpur,  Ajraunda,  MeoU  Maharajpur,  Piila,  Kabulpur 
Baijgar,  Saran  Faridpur. 

(3,) — As  yet  joint,  Gadhkhera,  Alipur,  Minane,  Raipur  kaldn, 
Tughlukdbad,  Faizupur  Mazra  Nimkah,  Kheri  khurd 
Garhl  Begampur,  Ladhaoli,  Barauli,  Badhkhal,  Phulera 
Jharsetli,  Dyalpur,  Dungarpur,  Rajpur  kalan,  Kurall 
Nimkah. 

The  report  on  the  separately  held  villages,  and  that 
part  of  Gadhkhera  as  was  already  separate  was  sent  up 
under  this  ofBce  No.  267  of  September  14th  1876,  and  orders 
were  passed  in  Government  letter  No.  578  of  17th  May 
1877.     The  main  points  were  > — 

1. — .Rights  of  occupancy  were  conceded  in  8,846  cases. 

Ditto  ditto      refused  in        851 

Ditto     ditto    remained  undecided  in  36 

2. — Where  rights  of  occupnicy  now  granted  affect  •  absentee 
madfid^rs,  no  such  maaficlars  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
test such  rights. 

3.— The  right  now  granted  is  under  section  8  of  the  Tenancy 
Act ;  any  parties  claiming  under  section  5  can  sue  to 
establish  the  right 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  property  it  was  directed 
that  («)  it  should  be  made  in  portions  or  lots,  not  in  a 
lump :  and  after  reserving  any  lands  necessary  for  grants  (b) 
the  cultivators  should  ordinarily  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  offering  for  the  land  sold. 

§  38.  The  report  on  the  remaining  villages  after  parti- 
tion had  been  made  was  submitted  under  my  No.  292  of 
September  18th  1879,  and  on  this  orders  have  not  been  passed. 
My  proposals  were  to  concede  occupancy  right  in  839  bighas — 
13  biswas  and  refuse  it  in  3,530  bighas,  6  biswas. 

The  Commissioner,  I  believe,  agreed  to  these  recommen- 
dations with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions. 
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8  39.  In  1878  four  of  the  villages  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Wooa  were  sold  by  auction.  This  was  to  raise  money  to  pay 
Bai  Bahadur  Umrao  Singh  for  the  Fattehpuri  Mosque  pro- 
perty which  by  the  orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  (Lord 
Lyttou)  was  restored  to  the  Muhammadan  community  of 
Delhi.  The  order  for  these  sales  was  communicated  under 
cover  of  the  Punjab  Government  No.  1,189  of  28th  August 
1878,  aod  at  the  auction  held  in  pursuance  thereof  the 
prices  obtained  were  for  Ballabgarh  64,500  sold  to  R^ni 
Kishen  Kour  of  the  Rajds  family. 

Chandaoli        30,000 ) 

Chirsi  10, 1 00  [ Sold  to  Anyad  Ali  of  Farlddbdd. 

Tilauri  B^ngar  8,000  j 

The  sum  required  was  Rs.  1,17,833/6/-  and  the  differ- 
ence was  met  by  appropriating  a  sum  of  Rs.  6,000/-  in  deposit 
from  the  rent  of  the  shops  round  tlie  mosque.  The  surplus 
was  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  building. 

§  4J).  With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
property,  I  think,  some  consistent  and  decisive  line  of  action 
should  be  determined  on  and  kept  to.  What  I  would  re- 
commend is  that  eventual  sale  be  the  aim  of  any  temporary 
arrangements  adopted,  thri  opportunity  of  favourable  disposil 
of  the  property  being  taken  whenever  presented.  As  a  rule 
the  purchase  should  be  offered  to  the  cultivators,  but  where 
these  are  poor  in  purse  and  inferior  in  industry  I  have  noted 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time  I  should  advise  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  selection  of  respectable  and  well-disposed  men  of 
the  district  and  sale  to  them  at  a  moderate  price  of  some  of 
the  land  ;  with  the  purpose  not  so  much  of  obtaining  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  it,  as  of  putting  in  good  substantial 
owners  who  are  likely  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
villages  by  laying  out  capital  and  by  good  arrangements  for 
ensuring  industrious  cultivation.* 

§  41.  The  entries  of  rights  in  Government  property  un- 
der the  various  departments  have  been  made  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  no  little  trouble.  As  far  as  possible  every  thing  has 
been  done  in  the  presence  of  some  deputed  representative  of 
the  department  concerned,  and  if  in  some  cases  the  attestation 
of  rights  has  been  exparte,  I  think,  it  may  be  honestly  said 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  settlement.  The  canal  lands 
of  course  demanded  more  time  and  attention  than  any  other, 
and  some   doubt  arose  as  to  how  this  property  acquired   in 

*  I  hope  that  men  like  JaisI  R&m  of  Kadipur  and  others  of  his  class 
wiU  be  not  merely  fairly  but  indulgently  dealt  with  in  such  sales.  I  am 
sure  it  is  good  policy  to  do  so,  and  costs  little. 
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several  ways,  and  of  the  first  acquirement  of  which  sometimes 
clear  record  was  not  to  be  obtained,  was  to  be  entered  in  the 
settlement  pipers.  The  Financial  Commissioner  issued 
orders  on  this  point  after  the  records  had  been  faired,  but 
the  directions  have  been  carried  out,  I  believe,  successfully, 
and  an  English  abstract  showing  the  entries  of  canal  lands 
throughout  the  Western  Jamna  Caual  has  been  just  submit- 
ted. 

§  42.  Accord hig  to  the  usual  practice.  I  conclude  the 
report  with  notice  of  the  principal  officers  working  under 
my  superintendence.  Mr.  VV^ilson  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer  was  nominally  attached  to  both  Delhi  and  Giirgaon, 
but  he  worked  entirely  in  Qurgaon  and  I  have  recorded 
what  I  had  to  say  about  him  there.  Rii  Ajudhia  Purshad, 
Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  has  worked  well,  and 
has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  giving  information  as  to  the 
past  time  of  the  settlement:  the  account  of  settlement 
operations  in  particular,  was  based  chiefly  on  his  statements 
as  illustrating  and  elucidating  the  progress  reports.  At  the 
winding  up  of  operations  his  responsibility  was  increased  by 
my  leaving  the  district,  and  I  think,  he  has,  on  the  whole 
sustained  the  burden  satisfactorily.  He  is  intelligent, 
methodical,  and  laborious,  and  a  thoroughly  experienced 
revenue  officer. 

Fakir  Burhan-ud-din  Superintendent  of  Delhi  has 
throughout  the  settlement  won  tLe  respect  and  approval  of 
his  superiors.  He  is  a  little  downcast  about  his  prospects,  but 
I  hope  he  will  soon  obtain  an  appointment  as  Extra 
Assistcant  Commissioner  for  which  he  is  eminently  well 
fitted ;  Chandan  L&\  worked  with  energy  and  success  in  Sunipat. 
The  tahsil  is  a  difficult  one  to  manage,  but  I  have  found  no 
reason  to  qualify  my  satisfaction  with  his  work.  Aziz-ud-din 
has  been  acting  as  superintendent  of  Ballabgarh  for  about  a 
year:  and  has  shown  intelligence  and  activity  in  supervision 
of  his  establishment.  He  will,  I  hope,  in  time  make  a  good 
Superintendent  when  he  has  acquired  a  more  loyal  sense  oi 
discipline. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  need  to  mention  any  one  else. 
The  Head  Clerk  of  the  English  Office,  Mr.  Palmer,  had  lost 
physical  energy  toward  the  end  of  the  J>ettlement,  and  work 
Buffered  for  a  time  in  consequence,  but  when  he  went  on  leave 
as  he  did  ior  several  months  his  substitute  Uuirao  Singh 
did  very  well. 

R.    Maconachie, 

December  18th  1880  Settlement  Officer. 
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Statement  of  Rainfall  in  the  Delhi  District  from  7867  to  1879. 
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APPENDIX   No.  n. 


Estimates  of  Produce  Siinipat  Tahsil, 


Crop. 
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APrENDIX  No.  11.— Conilnuecl. 


Crop. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IL— Continued. 
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ZAMINDAR  ESTIMATES. 
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PRICES  WITH  DIAGRAM. 
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V/LLIillCr)  t  %  %           ••«            •••            •••            •••            •■ 

»                •  ■  • 

•  ■   a 

I  16 

10   1  16  10 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

4 

aUCIOuO    •••         •••         ••«         •••         ■••         ■• 

■                •  •  • 

•  •   • 

•  •  ■ 

• « • 

•  •  • 

a  •  « 

5 

j9M.tS\fk\k         «■•            ■••            ••#            •••           •••            ■• 

•                               •  •  a 

•  ■   ■ 

•  as 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

■   %   • 

6 

Ajwain,  Dhania 

>                               •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

a   t  ■ 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

7 

Tobacco        

k                               ■   «   • 

•   •   • 

0  13 

14 

0  13  14 

•  •  a 

a    •   « 

8 

Molasees  (Gur)     

0  10 

11 

0  22    0 

a  •  a 

0  20  11 

0  11    2 

0  15 

0 

9 

Onions 

•  •  ■ 

a   ■   a 

•  •  • 

■  as 

a  «  • 

•  •  • 

10 

Saftlower      

■  •  a 

0    3    0 

•  i  • 

0    3    0 

•  •  • 

0    2 

8 

11 

ludigo 

•   i   • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

•  ■  « 

■   •   a 

12 

*f  116ilb •          •••          •< 

0  37 

2 

0  88  11 

1        1 

9 

0  39    2 

0  26  12   0  2o 

i 

13 

VjlfllU         •!•            ««•            ••■            •■•            »••            ■•« 

1     3 

0 

1  13    2   1    9 

11 

1  12     1 

0  34    7   0  34 

0 

14 

Wheat  and  Gram        

■  ■  • 

1     1     6 

•  at 

1     1     5 

«  •  ■ 

0  30 

6 

15 

Wheat  and  Barley      

■  ■  • 

1     2  11 

•  •  • 

1     2  11 

•  •  • 

0  31 

13 

16 

Oal*S0U       !••               •••               It!               ••!               •••               a.i 

0  25 

14 

0  27    3 

0  26 

13 

0  26  10 

0  19  11 

0  16 

6 

17 

Rice  (Dhan) 

a   •  > 

a  a  a 

1     3 

6 

1     8    6 

a   •  • 

%  »  * 

18 

V  Ll-ul             •>■          ■«•          ••«          •••          ••■          •■■ 

1     7 

o 

1   10  13 

1  19 

7 

1  12    7 

0  38  10 

0  32 

13 

19 

Indian  com 

1     0 

12 

1  15    2 

1     6 

12 

1  10    9 

1     1   18   0  32 

14 

20 

X  nl  ciXl       •■•         •■•         •■•         ■••         •■•         ■■• 

0  33 

14 

0  34    91  0  25 

0 

0  31     2 

0  25  14'  0  21 

8 

21 

X^clFl^V     •••        ■•#         ■•■        ■■•         ••           ••• 

1  14 

4    1  14  10!  1  19 

10 

1  16    S 

1     0    6   0  38 

6 

22 

Barley  and  Gram        

1     9 

o 

Am 

I     9     7 

•  a   ■ 

1     9    4 

0  38    4 

0  36 

15 

23 

X^clJlU         •«•         •••          •■!         •••          ••■          ■•• 

I     4 

13 

1     8    6 

1     5 

6 

1     6    S 

0  37    8 

0  34 

3 

24 

Til 

X  XX •••         ••■         ••■         •••         •••         ■■•         •■• 

0  20 

4 

0  25    3 

0  16 

0 

0  19  14 

0  16    8  0  13 

6 

25 

^XiioXl        •••        #••         •••         •••         ••«         ••• 

1     1 

11 

1     5  11 

1     6 

14 

1     4  12 

0  33  15 

0  24 

6 

26 

^Lc^OUX       •••         ••■         •••         ■••         >■«         ••• 

•  • « 

0  30  14 

«  •  • 

0  30  14 

■  ■ 

0  25 

2 

27 

XXt/IXtLl         •••              act              •■•              •••              •««              ••> 

•  ■  « 

0  20    0 

0  21 

0 

0  20    8 

a  •  • 

0  14 

8 

28 

vXlill  X        ■••         •••         •«•         ••>         •«•         ••» 

•  •  • 

a   •   a 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

•  ■   • 

•  •  a 

29 

V  Lli%l            •■•         •••         •••         •••         •  •  •         •■■ 

«  »  a 

1  24     3 

•  «  • 

1  24     3 

■  ■  • 

1     4 

0 

30 

XJyj  1  )lcl       •■•        ■••        ■••        •■•        •••        •■• 

•  a  • 

1  19  10 

•  •  • 

1  19  10 

•  •    ■ 

1     1 

13 

31 

Italian  Millet  (Kangna)     

•  a  • 

0  29     4 

fl  •  • 

0  29    4 

a  •  • 

0  20 

6 

32 

XaX.  V  VXX                 •••                   •••                   ••■                   •••                  •••                   ■*• 

1    7 

14 

1  12    3 

1    5 

8 

1     8    8 

0  36    0 

0  32 

11 

33 

^Vf  XXdL      •••        •••        •••         •*•        •••         ••• 

m  %  • 

1     0  10 

•  a  a 

1    0  10 

■  a  k 

0  28 

1 

34 

JVAUIX^           •••              •••             ■•■              9«a              ■■•              ••• 

1    7 

5 

1  10  12 

1  15 

5 

1  11     2 

0  30    7 

0  24  13 

35 

Peas  (Matar) 

>  • « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

36 

•  •  •         ft  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •* 

.•• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

37 

Mandwa       

•  ■ « 

» •  • 

• « • 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

No.  m. 

prices  in  Delhi  District 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1: 

ENDING  1863-64. 

3rd  five  tears  ending  1S6S-69. 

4th 

FIVE  YEARS   END! 

• 

• 

4i 

1 

-^ 

I 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

'i 

1 

1 

2 

M.  S. 

c. 

M.  S.  C. 

aim     S*    C. 

M.  S.  C. 

M.  S.  C. 

M.  S.  C. 

H.  8. 

c. 

M.  S.  C 

M.  S. 

0  11 

8 

0  12    6 

•  •• 

0    8  14 

0    9    1 

0    8  15 

•  •  • 

0  10    4 

0    £ 

•  •  • 

1    0  15 

•  •  • 

1    0  16 

•  •  • 

*  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1     6    9 

•  ■  ft 

16    9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  ft  ft 

ft  ft  • 

•  ■ « 

1    g 

0  26  12 

0  26  12 

«  •  • 
•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0  28  10 

0  28  10 

•  ft  « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

ft  •  a 

0  26 

■  •  • 

0  15 

0 

■  •  • 

0  15    0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

a  •  • 

0  1*3    0 

0  i's   0 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  •  ft 

•  •  • 

ft  ft  a 

0  It 

0  15 

6 

0  14    1 

0  11  15 

0  14    0 

0  15    1 

0  13  11 

0    8 

7 

0  13    0 

0  14 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  ■ 

■  •  • 

0    2    8 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

0    3    0 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

0    3    0 

ft  ft  ft 
•  •  ■ 

0  "2  14 

■  •  1 

ft  ■  ■ 

•  >  • 

0  27 

15 

0  26  11 

0  24    1 

0  21    3 

0  24    2 

0  23    2 

0  1*8  14 

0  20    9 

•  •  • 

0  2S 

0  33 

14  0  30  12| 

0  30    4 

0  26  10 

0  30    3 

0  29    0 

0  18  10 

0  24    2 

0  22 

1    5 

0 

0  37  11 

•  •  • 

0  22  15 

0  26    1 

0  24    8 

•  •• 

0  25    4 

0  3Z 

•  •  • 

0  31  13 

•  •  • 

0  25  14 

•  ■  • 

0  25  14 

•  •  ■ 

0  27     8 

ft  ■  ■ 

0  20 

2   0  18  12| 

0  20  10 

0  19  14 

0  20    4 

0  20    4 

0  12  14 

0  14    7 

0  n 

0  29 

9 

0  29    9^ 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

0  25    5 

0  25    5 

•  •  ft 

■     ft 

0  27 

030 

4 

0  33  14^ 

0  33    3 

0  29    2 

0  30  12 

0  31    0 

0  27 

3 

0  29     4 

0  2c 

0  36 

13  0  37    31 

0  32  11 

0  30  15 

0  34  10 

0  32  12 

0  27 

4 

0  29    4 

0  2( 

■  •  ■ 

0  23  11 

0  27  15 

0  25  10 

•  •  ■ 

0  26  13 

0  15  13 

0  19  18 

0  24 

034 

4 

0  37  11 

0  35    7 

0  30  11 

0  35  10 

0  33  15 

0  28 

4 

0  31    8 

0  2/ 

•  ■  • 

0  37  10 

0  31  15 

0  29    7 

•  ■  • 

0  30  11 

0  24 

3 

0  80  14 

•  •  • 

0  27 

15   0  33    2 

0  30    5 

0  27  15 

0  26  15 

0  28    C 

0  24 

4 

0  29  10 

0  2J 

0  14 

12  0  14  14 

0  15  15 

0  13  10 

•  •  • 

0  14  13 

0  11 

4 

0  10    6 

0  If 

0  22 

3  0  26  13 

0  25    9 

0  18    2 

0  16    5 

0  20    0 

0  19 

13 

0  21     1 

0  U 

■  •  • 

0  25    2 

•  •  • 

0  21     8 

•  •  • 

0  21     8 

ft  ft  ft 

0  19  11 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

0  14    8 

•  •  • 

0  11    2 

0  17    8 

0  14    5 

ft  •  ft 

0  10  12 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14    0 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

0  37  10 

•  •  • 

1    3    0 

•  •  • 

10    5 

•  ft  ■ 

ft    V  • 

ft  •  ■ 

1     1     2 

0  'si 

■  •  • 

1     1  13 

■  •  • 

0  29  13 

•  •  • 

0  29  13 

ft  •  ft 

0  82  15 

■  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

0  20    6 

•  •  • 

0  22  12 

•  •  ■ 

0  22  12 

ft  •  ft 

0  20    9 

ft  • 

0  31 

0  0  33    4 

0  30    7 

0  24    6 

0  34    8 

0  29  12 

0  22 

8 

0  26    0 

0  24 

•  •  • 

0  28    1 

•  ■  • 

0  22  14 

■  ■  • 

0  22  14 

■  ■  • 

0  24    8 

ft  •  ■ 

0  22 

■  •  t 

4 

0  25  13 

•  c  • 

0  27    9 

*•< 

0  19  12 

••• 

0  25    2 

•  •• 

0  24    2 

•  •• 

0  20 

ft  ft  • 

7 

0  24  11 

•  ft  ft 

0  2i 

ft  ft « 

■  •  • 

y  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •« 
t  ft  • 

•  ft  ft 
ft  ft  i 

•  • 

^ 


1 

Cot 

2 

Vej 

3 

Chi 

4 

Me! 

5 

Mei 

6 

Aj> 

7 

To> 

8 

Mo' 

9 

Oui 

10 

Saf 

11 

Ind 

12 

Wh 

13 

Gi-a 

14 

Wh 

15 

Wh 

16 

Sar 

17 

Ric 

18 

J\x& 

19 

Ind 

20 

Tar 

21 

Bar 

22 

Bar 

23 

Biij 

24 

TH. 

25 

Mas 

26 

Mas 

27 

Hei 

2S 

Cha 

29 

Jujl 

30 

Lol 

31 

ItAl 

32 

Mol 

33 

ArL 

34 

Miu 

35 

Pea 

36 

37 

Mai 
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CVLTIYATION   OF  SUGARCA.YE. 


APPENDIX  No.  IV.  A. 

Cultiuatlon  of  Sugarcane. 

In  making  these  notes  on  su^rcane  I  would  refer  to  the 
interesting  account  of  the  cultivation  in  the  North  West 
Provinces  Shahjehanpur  district  by  Mr.  G.  Butt,  c.  S.,  in  the 
Revenue  Reporter  North  West  Provinces  for  1874,  Volume 
III,  No.  I.  The  order  adopted  by  him  I  shall  keep  to  as  far 
as  j)()ssible  here  that  the  points  of  diiference  as  well  as  of 
sin  iarity  may  be  easily  seen. 

Sugarcane  is  the  mast  important  and  profitable  crop  of  the 
Kharif  harvest  in  the  Dehli  and  Sunipat  Bangar  tracts  that 
is  (  see  para.  43  )  over  of  the  district.  The  average  acreage 
uudercane  in  the  district  for  the  last  ten  years  is  given  as 
40,347.  The  land  taken  is  the  best  in  the  village  that  is  to 
say  some  of  the  best  is  taken  every  year  it  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness of  resources  when  cane  follows  cane  on  the  same 
ground,* 

Nor  without  manuring  is  the  cultivation  profitable.^ 
Cotton  is  a  first  mte  crop  to  f«>llow  cane,  and  then  af- 
ter the  cotton  cane  can  l)e  planted  a  -second  time  if  manure 
is  available,  otherwise  wheat  will  grow  well  without  it.  It 
is  not  usual  to  try  for  a  Rjibi  crop  when  cane  is  to  be  plantr 
ed  in  the  spring ;  if  this  is  done  the  latter  will  sufter  by 
being  planted  late  (pachetr). 

Ratooning  ( leaving  the  roots  to  produce  a  second  crop 
in  the  succeeding  year,  called  muridaik  )  is  uncommon  now 
though  in  old  times  it  was  often  practised.  The  change  may 
be  put  down  to  the  decreased  fertility  of  the  soil,  or,  as  the 
zaralndiirs  themselves  s:iv,  to  the  increase  in  resources  as 
shown  in  the  great<T  power  to  buy  seed,  and  the  greater 
number  of  hands  available  for  labour. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  sugarcane  known  in  the  district. 

1, — Lilrl — said  to  be  the  original  kind,  and  considered  the 
best  as  no  insects  attack  it.  This  is  the  only  kind 
actually  used  in  the  district 


*  According  to  the  rhyme. 
**  H&i'i  ki  men  b/iri  hoe 
**  Mande  rakke  ik 
"  Wttiu  tiuun  ghiir  ja^nge 
To  m.ine  pdri  sikh." 


<t 


+  So  the  rhyme 

Mund^  \iCi6  bdrd, 

If  cottou  followH  cone. 


"  To  plant  cotton  after  cotton 
"  And  fUffarciin*'  afU-r  su'jarcane 
**  To  attt'nd  to  other  people's  advice 
"  These  three  thin<^  ruiu  a  houtie." 


Kahhi  na  rahd  ughdri 
Ko  bare  place  will  remain. 
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2. — Mfrate — very  productive  and  white,  but  if  the  g6r  is 
kept  long  it  gets  worms,  and  it  is  weak  also  in  the 
rains,  and  some  times  falls. 

3. — Soratha — white  and  productive.  Good  for  sucking,  but 
sticky.     Not  so  subject  to  worms  as  mirate. 

Paundff,  or  Ganna,  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinaiy 
sugarcane  by  its  thickness.  It  requires  more  water  for  its 
cultivation,  and  gur  is  not  made  from  it.  Its  only  use  in 
fiict — often  a  very  profitable  one,  is  for  eating,  it  is  sold  in 
the  bazar  at  prices  varying  from  J  to  1  or  even  1^  anna  the 
stick.  The  kind  first  sown  is  Mirate — ^then  Soratha — and 
Lalri  last.  Mirate  is  quickest  in  springing.  A  speciality  is 
said  to  exist  in  Lalri  that  it  can  be  reproduced  from  any 
knot  of  the  stalk  (ganda)  whereas  for  Mirate  and  Soratha 
only  the  top  knot  of  each  stalk  will  do. 

Sugarcane  for  seeds  is  put  in  clamps  (bijghara)  in 
Phdgan,  where  the  earth  keeps  it  moist  and  fresh,  a  damp 
situation  being  considered  good.  What  is  kept  in  the  house 
is  for  use,  it  does  not  keep  long.  The  ploughing  generally 
begins  in  June  unless  there  is  a  crop  tried  for  in  the  Kharif 
preceding  the  cane  crop.  If  a  zamindAr  has  enough  ground 
he  will  avoid  doing  this.  When  the  Kharif  crop  is  taken 
the  ploughing  for  sugarcane  begins  in  (Pohi'i)  December  and 
is  conti)iued  at  intervals  according  to  leisure  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  number  of  times  varying  from  5  to  12.  The 
first  two  plonghings  may  well  be  made  one  directly  after  the 
other,  but  the  subsequent  ploughings  should  come  at  inter- 
vals. For  the  first  ploughing,  either  rain  or  a  first  watering 
(palewa  or  pal^6)  is  necessary.  Sometimes  the  land  is  dug 
(with  a  *kasi*  or  *kahi')  for  the  first  time  and  this  is  fully  equal 
to  two  ploughings.  No  cash  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  can 
usefully  be  made  as  it  is  never  done  by  hired  labour. 

The  quantity  of  manure  used  is  very  large,  from  three 
to  six  four-bullock  waggon  loads  go  to  a  kacha   bigah.     This 

at   the    lowest  estimate   gives  3x3x-g-x20  maunds=:288 

maunds= nearly  11  tons  to  an  English  acre.  The  zamin- 
dars  urge  strongly  that  without  such  manuring  the  land 
will  not  be  fairly  productive.  The  time  for  putting  in  the 
manure  begins  iu  Magh  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  Phagan, 
and  sometimes  even  after  planting.  After  manuring  the 
land  is  ploughed  unless  of  course  it  has  been  sown. 

Ploughing  takes  place  in  the  end  of  Phagan   (February, 
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March)  and  may  be  continued  through  Che3rt,  but  the  best 
time  is  the  beginning  of  the  latter  month.  Water  is  given 
before  planting.  Furrows  are  made  regularly  along  the  field 
and  a  boy  follows  the  plough  putting  in  the  seed  pieces  of 
cane  (gandiii)  which  must  have  one  or  more  points  in  each 
piece,  horizontally  at  regular  distances*  usually  rather  less 
than  a  foot,  along  the  furrow.  The  seed  stalks  are  taken 
out  of  the  clamp  ;  one  man  cuts  it  up,  or  rather  two,  as  one 
cannot  do  it  well  alone.  Another  man  carries  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  put  in :  four  or  five  are  wanted  to  plant  for  one 
plough.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  hands  as  all  the  young 
boys  of  the  family  help  in  this  in  order  to  get  the  holiday 
food  which  is  given  on  planting  day.  The  food  consists  of 
rice,  sugar,  and  'ghi'  and  mixtures  of  these,  and  such  food 
giving  is  called  *  Mah  K£li '  or  '  gur  bhata '  the  work  begins 
in  the  momin<^  and  goes  on  till  it  is  done.  Three  yoke  of 
oxen  can  get  through  10  *  kacha  bignhs  '  a  day.  One  yoke 
ploughs,  and  the  other  two  follow  with  the  *  sohagi '  (clod 
crusher).  Water  is  given  a  month  after  planting,  and  if  the 
rains  are  good,  three  subsequent  waterings  are  enough,  if 
they  are  not,  as  many  as  five  may  be  necessary,  at  intervals 
of  a  month.  Cultivation  of  cane  by  well-irrigation  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Khddar  of  Sunipat  but  is  not  usually  if  ever  met 
within  Delhi  tahsll.  In  Ballabgarh  there  are  three  or  four 
villacfes  which  have  it.  Delhi  too  has  some  in  the  Dahar 
circle  from  natural  flooding.  A  fair  well  may  water  J  bigah 
in  a  day. 

Hoeing  is  carefully  kept  up,  the  number  of  time  depends 
much  on  the  chtracter  of  the  season,  and  varies  from  5  to  9 
or  10.  The  first  time  comes  a  few  days  only  after  planting. 
A  man's  fair  work  per  day  at  hoeing  is  put  at  3  Biswas. 
When  the  canes  get  high  they  are  generally  tied  together 
at  the  top. 

Cutting  begins  in  October,  it  is  a  practice  for  Hindda 
not  to  begin  till  afrer  the  Dasehra.  Hired  cutters  get  Rs. 
3/-  a  month  and  their  food,  but  the  zamlndar  unless  lazy 
does  much  himself  in  this.  A  two-ox  waggon  should  cart 
one  bigah's  cane  in  a  month,  but  the  animals  do  other  work 
probably  besides. 

*  The  way  of  calculating  the  distance  is  by   counting   the  number  of 

5 
"pulls"  (or  bundles)   planted  in  a  kacha  bigah  (~^~ of  an   English     rood)   7 

bundles  are  a  large  number  making  of  courne  the  intervals  smiUler,  6  a  very 
frequent  one.  The  way  of  gettiug  at  pula  is  rather  curious.  As  many  sticks 
as  laid  down  in  a  line  make  up  21  baths  (or  cubits)  make  a  '  parya'  and 
either  20  or  21  'paryas'  (according  to  two  different  standards)  make  a  *puii' 
a  rupee  will  buy  3  or  Bometimes  4  pull's. 
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Rent  paid  by  '  zabti '  is  about  Rs.  5/-  per  bigah,  but  in 
some  villages  it  goes  even  up  to  Ks.  0/-.  It  is  taken  at  the 
time  the  Government  revenue  falls  due,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  the  crop.  No  difference  is  made  in 
the  rent  whether  in  the  previous  Kharif  another  crop 
was  taken,  but  when  the  land  was  left  fallow  it  is  called 
*  tapar/ 

The  expenses  of  cultivation  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

Ploughing  ten  times 10     0     0     pakka  bigah 

Manure        

Seed     

Irrigation     

Price  of  water     ... 


•  •  • 


10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Cleaning  out  water 
course       


3     2     0 


10     0 


4     2     0 


• .  •     •  •  • 


Hoeing 

Tying  up  canes   ... 

Cutting  and  stripping 


Rent 


*  •  •  ■  ■  • 


.4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Carriage  to  the  *  kolhii ' 
Planting  (estimated) 

In  describing  the  niflnufactur*  of  'gur'  I  would  again 
refer  to  the  deiicription  given  by  Mr.  Butt.  Where  I  do  not 
notice  points  of  detail  it  miy  bj  without  harm  assumed 
that  the  Delhi  process  is  similar  to  that  of  Slialijehanpur. 

The  '  kolh{i '  or  sugar  mill  is  made  of  four  kinds  of  wood, 
first  quality  '  sal,'  second  *  kik;ir,'  third  '  siris,'  fourth 
*farash/  *  kikar/  is  the  one  most  commonly  usod.  The 
mechanism  of  the  'kolhu'  is  the  same  as  in  Shahjt^hanpur, 
thi  names  too  are  much  alike,  *  kolhu '  is  the  mill  itself, 
'p.ith'  is  the  horizonted  boom,  'Mth'  or  *  molian '  is  the 
pjstle,  and  *  mankri '  (  insto  ul  of  maekam,)  is  the  diagonal 
spar  joining  the  'path'  and  the  'lath,*  *  b inkmar  is  the 
piece  (not  noted  in  Mr.  Butt's  description)  which  springs 
up  from  the  boom  and  receives  tlie  lower  end  of  the  '  man- 
kri.'    The  five   pieces  there  lore   form  an  irregular  pentagon 


t 
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the  *  kolhd  *  standing  upright,  the  '  p^th  '  working  on  its 
outside  edge  horizontally,  the  '  bankmal '  stands  vtrtical  to 
the  '  path  *  at  its  further  end,  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
^brnkmal*  springs  the  'mnnkri*  inclining  to  meet  the 
*  lath  '  which  also  works  slantingly  in  the  *  kolh6/ 

A  '  kolh6  '  complete  costs  Ks.  80/-  or  Ra  90/-  or  even 
more,  the  work  being  made  as  durable  and  thorough  in 
every  respect  as  is  po^sible  to  the  not  inconsiderable  skill 
of  the  local  carpenter.  The  *  lath  '  often  breaks,  and  must 
be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  a  rupee.  It  is  I  boliBve  always 
made  of  *  kikar.'  The  wages  of  the  carpenter  who  looks  ai'ter 
the  *  kolhu '  are  considerable. 

The  produce  of  about  40  bigahs  of  sugarcane  is  pressed 
in  one  '  kolhii ' ;  a  good  many  proprietors  unite  generally  in 
working  it.  They  bring  their  cane  themselves  from  the 
field  and  put  it  togetlier  reckoning  their  several  shares  by 
the  number  of  oxen  they  each  have.  A  'kolhti*  lent  on  hire  is 
said  to  cost  iis.  7/-  to  the  hirer,  but  it  is  I  fancy  often  more 
than  this.  The  men  who  own  the  cane  almost  always  own 
the  oxen  that  work  the  *  kolh6.* 

Four  kinds  of  work  are  distinguished  in  the  '  kolhu.' 
Two  '  pindias  * — put  the  short  cut  pieces  of  cane  (*girariy4n  ') 
into  the  *  kolh6,'  and  take  out  the  cane  straw  (kh6i) — one 
man  relieves  the  other  at  this  arduous  work,  which  is  also 
rather  dangerous  for  any  but  a  left-handed  person.  Wages 
Ks.  10/- to  Rs.  1.5/-  a  month.  Two  'guriyas'— who  cook 
the'gur.'  Four  'jhonknewalas'  who  keep  up  the  fire  and 
dry  the  'kh<5i.'*  Two  *muthiyas*  who  feed  the  *pindias'  with 
cut  up  canes  put  into  a  basket  The  man  who  sits  on  the 
'path'  driving  the  oxen  is  not  a  hired  labourer  but  one  of 
the  proprietors.  Two  men  are  employed  with  each  pair 
of  oxen.  The  sugarcane  is  generally  cut  by  the  proi)rietor3 
or  by  hired  labourei-s  at  2  annas  a  day  each. 

The  '  kolhu '  goes  on  day  and  night  but  the  workers  are 
divided  into  day  and  night  batches.  A  matka  holding  20 
sers  is  filled  with  the  pressed  juice  in  about  an  hour  :  and  the 
oxen  do  this  twice  before  they  get  taken  off.  The  juice  is 
thrown  into  the  *  k6nd  *  a  large  earthen  jar.  From  there  it 
is  put  into  the  'karai,'  or  cooking  cauldron  and  is  boiled  slow- 
ly till  it  becomes  pretty  thick,  and  then  it  is  put  into  a 
second  vessel  smaller  than  the  firat,  and  the  boiling  proce^^s 
goes  on  till  the  '  gur '  becomes  thick  and  consistent  enough  to 
make  the  *bhelis'  or  *gur-balls.'    These  are  always  4  sers  each. 
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The  place  where  the  cooking  goes  on  is  called  a  *g\iTg6V — It 
is  merely  a  thatched  shed  with  a  hollow  floor  to  allow  of  the 
*  kasais  '  being  placed  in  it,  and  underneath  them  the  cook- 
ing-fires. 

Molasses  (rab)   and  course  sugar   (shakar)  are  not  made 
in  this   district,  or  if  made,  very  rarely.     It  would  of  course 
be   a   more  delicate   proce<^s    than   the   primitive  one  above 
described  ;  yet  this  too  requires  care.     If  the  boiling  is  too . 
prolonged  it  spoils  the  *  gur/  and  diminishes  its  selling  value. 

Delhi  district  gur  goes  to  Baghpae,  Biwani  in  Hisar  and 
Rewdri  and  Firozpur,  Jhirka  in  Gurgaon. 

The  transactions  noticed  by  Mr.  Butt  between  the 
cultivator  and  the  banya  for  the  most  part  have  no  counterpart 
in  this  district.  The  zaminddr  generally  manages  his  '  gur  '- 
making  himself,  and  there  is  no  such  commonly  received 
rate  of  sale,  but  Baghpal  rates  more  or  less  influence  the 
market.     There  is  no  custom  of  'kataoti'  as  in  Shahjehanpur. 

The  weight    of  juice   turned    out  is   commonly  y  of    the 

sugarcane.     The  straw  is  used  for  burning  in  the  'gurg6i' — it  is 

good  for  nothing  else,  and  from  the  iuice— of  its  weight   will 

turn  out  in  'gur*. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV.  B. 

Cultivation    of   Melons* 

Melons  are  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
river  side  near  Delhi :  the  soil  considered  good  is  Dun i at,  (t.c, 
do  matti)  being  §  earth  and  J  sand.  The  cultivators  are 
chiefly  tenants  such  as  'malis*  kachis/mallahs/  and  Sheikhs^but 
in -some  plafces  proprietors  cultivate  themselves.  Before  the 
crop  is  sown  an  agreement  generally  in  writing  is  made  fixing 
Rb  5/-  to  Kh  15/-  per  acre  as  rent  for  Rabi.  Manure  is  bought 
at  a  rate  of  Rs  6/-  per  100  bullock  loads  weighing  2  J  maunds 
each  when  tlie  field  is  within  2  miles  from  Delhi ;  when  it  ia 
further  oflf  then  from  Rs  7/-  to  Rs  12/- per  hundred — 150 
loads  are  requires  for  an  acre  of  land.  The  cost  of  manure 
per  acre  therefore  is  lis  9/-  for  villages  within  two  miles 
from  Delhi  and  from  lis  10/-  to  Rs  18/-  for  villages 
beyond  this.  This  includes  both  cost  and  carriage. 
When  the  manure  has  been  brought  to  the  field  the  cultivator 
must  buy  *  Pula*  bundles  of  kans  grass  for  fence  and  screen 
for  the  young  and  tender  crop.  This  will  cost  him  about  Ka 
10/-  an  acre — a  thousand  bundles  ('  pulas ')  being  required 
at  a  Re.  1/-  a  hundred.  This  screen  is  called  *  taota  and 
fence  *  bhei.'  Pits  are  dug  in  a  line  at  distances  of  3  feet  1 
yard  square  and  \\  yard  in  depth.  It  is  not  essential  to 
have  the  depth  so  great  but  as  the  sand  silts  in  from  the  side 
it  is  generally  done.  The  object  is  to  reach  down  to  the 
Dumat  soil  above  spoken  of  which  is  found  sometimes  at 
less  sometimes  at  more  than  this  depth.  On  every  line  the 
grass  fence  is  stuck  in  to  protect  it  from  sanil  blown  in  by 
the  wind.  When  the  pits  are  ready  the  manure  is  mixed 
with  earth  and  thrown  into  them,  and  a  hollow  bed  (thaonla) 
is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  pit.  Thirty  men  can  thus  pre- 
pare an  acre  of  ground  for  seed  in  one  day  and  get  for  it  Ra 
7/8/-  at  a  rate  of  4  annas  per  head.  Three  men  are  requin  d 
to  sow  the  seed  when  the  *  thionl^s  '  are  ready  and  at  2  anna« 
a  day  each.  Half  a  ser  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre  and  costs  8 
annas.  The  labourers  gee  into  the  pits  and  bury  two  seeds 
in  each  *  thaonla.'  On  the  north  si<ie  of  the  bed  the  screen 
(tatti)  is  erected.  Within  12  days  the  seed  should  sprout  in 
everv  '  thdonlA '  where  it  does  not  fresh  seeds  are  sown.  When 
the  plants  are  a  month  old  they  are  earthed  up  bv  hand  to 
give  strength  to  the  roots  three  men  do  the  work  m  an  acre 
of  land  in  one  day  and  are  paid  four  annas  a  piece.  About 
a  fortnight  after  this  the  screens  and  fenc«-s  are  pulled  up  and 
the  pits  are  filled  up  with  loose  earth,  the  '  pula  '  is  spread 
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over  it  and  the  creeping  plant  laid  carefully  on  it,  10  men 
will  do  this  in  an  acre  per  day  costing  hiB  2/8/-  The  grass 
keeps  the  plant  from  getting  too  dry. 

The  crop  is  not  irrigated  except  in  years  of  drought 
when  they  get  water  once ;  the  labour  of  1 2  men  at  2  annas 
each  will  manage  f«  t  one  acre  in  a  day  generally  by  digging 
kaohchi  wells  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  using  the 
dhenkli  or  watering  by  hand  from  earthen  veasels.  The  crop 
is  gathered  in  May  and  June  and  the  crops  are  watched  day 
and  night  to  protect  it  from  theives,  biped  and  quadruped. 
Jackals  and  wild  pigs  are  fond  of  m'elons.  Fires  are  lit, 
chiefly  of  the  useful  gntss  which  having  done  its  work  is 
thus  disposed  of.  If  the  cultivator  does  not  watch  the  crop 
himself  he  keeps  a  watchman  to  do  so  at  Rs  4/-  h  month. 
The  cost  of  the  crop  and  income  realized  from  it  may 
be  reckoned  at  Rs  50/-  and  Bs  120/-  respectively  and  if  the 
cultivator  is  his  own  Chaukidir  the  cost  is  reduced  to  Ks  42/-- 
In  the  villages  at  some  distance  from  Delhi  Ks  6/-  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  manure.  On  the  other  hand  land  in 
such  villages  is  obtained  at  a  lowc  r  rent  say  Ks  5/-  while 
near  Delhi  the  rate  of  rent  is  often  Kb  10/-  per  acre.  The 
income  is  equal  in  both  months  May  and  June  as  in  May 
the  fruit  is  less  in  quantity  but  dear  in  price  while  in  June 
it  is  abundant,  fetches  only  a  lower  price. 

The  items  of  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  are  shown  here 
together : — 

Rs.  A.  P. 


Manure  150  loads 

9 

0 

0 

Bundles  of  grass  (pula  kans)  1,000 

10 

0 

0 

Labour  for  digging  pit* 

7 

8 

0 

k^V'^Vfc                           »••               ■••               m  m  »              •»•               »••               »»»              •»• 

0 

8 

0 

Labour  for  sowing 

6 

6 

a 

Labour  for  earthing  (thapna)        

0 

12 

0 

Labour  for  filling  up  pits  and  spreading 

out  the  grass  .,.     

2 

8 

0 

Irrigation         

1 

0 

0 

xvenc        •••     ,,,     ».,     ,,,     ,^,     ^,,     ^,, 

10 

0 

• 

Watchman      ../    

8 

0 

0 

Total    

50 

2 

0 

Government  demand  is  Ks  4/-  per  acre  near  Delhi  and 
Rs  3/-  and  K«  2/8/-  fos  lands  lying  further  cfiB"  the  city. 
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Statement   of  Tenures. 


T  E  N  1 

U  B   E  ! 

s, 

9 

Zamindari, 

Pattidan. 

BJuiiyachara. 

m 

^ 

Name  of  Circt.k 

^ 

• 

C4M 

o 

o 

s 

• 

n5 

i 

'■a 

s 

e 

H 

t 

H 

^ 

o 

•  ft 

fS   ' 

Khddar  Bangar 

5 

11 

5 

38 

1 

16 

• 

Bangar        

8 

4 

•  •  • 

37 

•  •  ■ 

31 

g 

Dahri 

•  •  • 

■    •    • 

• » . 

15 

•  •  • 

11 

-< 
o 

Zerkohi        

•  a  . 

3 

• . . 

17 

1 

13 

9 

Khandrdt    

1 

6 

3 

9 

•  •  • 

16 

1-4 

Kohi    ^.. 

1 

0 

•  «  • 

14 

•  .  • 

12 

-^ 

PP 

Total    ... 

15 

29 

8 

130 

2 

99 

Khndar  Bangar 

3 

18 

2 

16 

•  «  • 

4 

B^norar        

4 

4 

3 

45 

2 

40 

Dabar 

•  •    • 

8 

2 

47 

•  •  • 

21 

• 

Zerkohi       

•    ■    • 

1 

1 

20 

•  •  • 

8 

a 

Kohi    

•    •   • 

1 

2 

12 

•  •  ■ 

7 

^ 

Khaudrdt    

2 

3 

3 

7 

•  •  • 

2 

Q 

Total    . . . 

9 

35 

13 

147 

2 

82 

Banofar        

1 

3 

4 

20 

•  • 

101 

g 

Khddar        

1 

3 

... 

17 

... 

89 

^ 

OQ 

Total    . . . 

2 

6 

4 

37 

•  •  • 

190 

Total  of  the  District 

26 

70 

25 

314 

4 

371 
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Statement  of  Lands  held  by  the  principle  Tribes. 


1 

: 

3 

i 

Got. 

Am'iust  of  landowked 

i 

i 

BY    EACH  TUIBE. 

a 

■fi 

1 

No. 

NAME 

1 

'i 

1 

=1 

§ 

1 

■2 

J 
1 

-^"a 

1 

1 

Hindu 

i.lOS 

1,850 

6,553 

8,.559 

Do. 

1,2.59 

590 

1,849 

2,473 

Do. 

1,0*5 

1,188 

2,233 

877 

Do. 

l,2S5 

257 

1.512 

2,397 

Do. 

♦,497 

2,921 

7.418 

7,581 

Do. 

8,436 

3,743 

12,179 

14,040 

21,195 

10,549 

31,744 

35,927 

Hindli 

Do. 

9,832 

3.857 

13,689 

13,501 

Do. 

1,738 

519 

2,257 

2,232 

Do. 

3,911 

1,207 

5,118 

6,419 

Do. 

7,717 

1,377 

9,094 

11,983 

Do. 

2,254 

1,856 

4,110 

3.815 

Do. 

10,784 

8,197 

24,981 

27,604 

42,230 

17,013 

59,249 

65,554 

Taoa.     1    1  1  Bharfuaj    

Hindi 

14,962 

8,057 

23,019 

26,263 

2,558 
3,796 
2,408 
3,976 

19,001 


liu 
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\ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

Got. 

Amount  (»f  land  owned  by 

^ 

c 

RAOH 

TRIBE. 

It 

a 

fl^ 

• 

Si-s 

:i 

No. 

NAME. 

<4^ 

o 

1 

Major  di 

o 

1 

-a 

> 

6 

Uncultiv 

o 

EH 

1 

Revenue 
includt 

1 

Antal 

Hind6 

20.514 

19,633 

40,147 

44.242 

2 

Udar 

Do. 

1,673 

474 

2,147 

3,378 

■ 

3 

Bhal 

Do. 

3,478 

2,126 

5,604 

6,008 

4 

Bainlwal 

Do. 

1,005 

583 

1,588 

1,764 

5 

Bhuiydn 

Do. 

1,053 

267 

1.320 

1,429 

6 

Tdng 

Do. 

1,805 

1,087 

2.892 

4,908 

7 

Tan  war 

Do. 

1,857 

132 

1.989 

2,626 

8 

Paldn 

Do. 

1,173 

717 

1.890 

2,240 

9 

Chalesar 

Do. 

1,223 

557 

1,780 

1.980 

10 

M^n 

Do. 

2,643 

2.188 

4,831 

3,701 

11 

Jadon  Bhuian 

Do. 

2,028 

412 

2.440 

3,115 

12 

Sulanghi 

Do. 

6,259 

2.506 

8.825 

8,397 

13 

Chikar4 

Do. 

4,889 

2,956 

7,845 

3,150 

14 

R^vvat 

Do. 

1,510 

638 

2,048 

2,645 

15 

Dhinkar 

Do. 

3,041 

1,768 

4,809 

6,674 

H 

16 

Sahrawat 

Do. 

12,547 

6,472 

19,019 

19,930 

^ 

17 

Dakar 

Do. 

11,907 

4,900 

16,807 

19,815 

►^ 

18 

Kakeraul 

Do. 

1,426 

162 

]  .588 

2,453 

19 

Kuharid 

Do. 

1,624 

508 

2,132 

2,765 

20 

Puueya 

Do. 

2,213 

334 

2,547 

4,142 

21 

Malak 

Do. 

2,308 

506 

2.814 

3,215 

22 

Main 

Do. 

4,260 

1,203 

5.463 

5.068 

23 

Lonkas 

Do. 

1,308 

755 

2,063 

1,113 

24 

Jhori 

Do. 

1,342 

523 

1,865 

2,499 

25 

DiwAne          •. 

Do. 

3,079 

1.300 

4,388 

5.223 

26 

Denweyd 

Do. 

25,509 

1 2.S90 

3S.399 

54,641 

27 

Dabas 

Do. 

12,194 

i      4,467 

16,661 

17,687 

28 

D6ban 

Do. 

1,150 

1           20 

1 

1,170 

757 

29 

Rardhe 

Do. 

3.468 

1      1,361 

4,829 

6.876 

30 

Caar/iwe 

Do. 

9,909 

1      5,871 

1 5,840 

13,422 

31 

Gfl  divan 

Do. 

2.359 

544 

2,903 

3,679 

32 

Kanrwale 

Do. 

1.029 

158 

1,187 

1,735 

liv 


APPENDIX  No.  Yl.—Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

Got. 

AjklOUNT  OF  LAND  OWNED  BY                           ^ 

JO 

0) 

EACH 

TRIBE. 

I 

O 

■ 

0 

o 

> 

No. 

NAME. 

TJ 

1 

•  •-« 

fl 

■§ 

> 

O  '^n:^ 

<w 

o 

?^ 

■*^ 

j 

?3     3    d 

L^ 

tr-t 

> 

I-? 

G   ^  rri 

Majo 

33 

bo 

•  1-4 

1 

'3 
O 

:3 
o 

a 

Khatri 

Hind6 

9,488 

4,912 

14,400 

23.130 

• 

34. 

KhabriyA 

Do. 

1,071 

331 

1,402 

2.388 

35 

Chikte 

Do. 

6,4.-)8 

2.594 

8.052 

8.472 

1^ 

36 

Miinr 

Do. 

1,319 

1,169 

2,488 

2.556 

^ 

37 

B:irsir 

Do. 

2,099 

1,051 

3,150 

2.624 

^^ 

38     Malak  Khuwdle 

Do. 

9,985 

4,213 

14,198 

16,753 

^.«' 

39 

Nasire 

Do. 

3,535 

1,594 

5.129 

6.580 

H 

40 

Mokhre 

Do. 

6,889 

2.267 

9,156 

3.654 

^ 

41 

Daral 

Do. 

2,758 

943 

3,701 

4,416 

H^ 

42 

Mundtaur 

Do. 

2,199 

455 

2.654 

3,203 

43 

Lnkre 

Do. 

2,932 

511 

3.443 

1,0.50 

44 

Kharab 

Do. 

1,014 

413 

1,427 

1,641 

1 

Miscellaneous . . 
Total    . 

Do. 

41,341 

20,704 

62,045 

65,651 

•  ■  • 

2,41,931 

1.19.144 

3.61,075 

4,03.494 

Antal 

Hind6 

1,006 

494 

1,.500 

1,420 

2 

Kachhwaya 

Do. 

1,560 

1.936 

3.496 

2,794 

^ 
R 

3 

Bhal 

Do. 

1,399 

1,088 

2.487 

3,417 

c 

4 

Subachh 

Do. 

1,567 

701 

2,268 

2,323 

o 

1 

Miscellaneous 
Total    . . 

Do. 

3.376 

3,370 

6,746 

6  762 

•  •  • 

8,908 

7.589 

16,497 

16,716 

Chohdn 

Hindu 

5,430 

5.095 

10,525 

9,741 

H 

^  -^ 

2 

Jadbansi 

Do. 

1,527 

133 

1,660 

2,169 

3 

Tan  war 

Do. 

743 

288 

1,031 

1,309 

4 

Badh^r 

Do. 

,     1,775 

612 

2,387 

2.426 

Ph 

Miacellaneous 
Total    . . 

Do. 

406 

69 

475 

564 

■  t  • 

9.881 

6.197 

16,078 

16,209  • 

Iv 


APPENDIX  No.  Yl.^Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

/^     >i 

Amount  of  land  owned  by 

• 

Got. 

o 

EACH  TRIBE. 

J>   bo 

£    at 

01  "^ 

'A 

> 

No. 

NAMK 

-t 

«5    S 

•  ^ 

• 

d 

-S 

> 

0)  g2  nd 

o 

o8 

> 

M 

>i 

c1?^ 

•2 

S 

1 

^^^^ 

PS 

o 

t) 

H 

PS 

Adhana 

HindCi 

1,8.S3 

312 

2,145 

2,431 

2 

Bhedjine 

Do. 

.5,291 

10.45.) 

15,746 

6,935 

3 

Badh6ri 

Do. 

2,116 

2,42.5 

4,541 

1,896 

4 

Tanwar 

Do. 

2,309 

6,469 

8,778 

1,684 

PS 

.5 

Chaiidaila 

Do. 

2,846 

698 

3,544 

4,385 

-< 

6 

Lohmor 

Do. 

1,175 

384 

1,559 

1,491 

•-S 

7 

Sasumabe 

Do. 

1,127 

1,040 

2,167 

2,083 

t3 

8 

Sdgri 

Do. 

7,473 

2,804 

10,277 

9,465 

o 

9 

Lolar 

Do. 

1,204 

860 

1,564 

1,982 

10 

Chhokar 

• 

Do. 

3,829 

1,688 

5,517 

6,460 

11 

Kasane 

Do. 

1,68.5 

1,0.50 

2,735 

3,115 

Miscellaneous 
Total    . . 

•  •  • 

12,3.58 

12,004 

24,962 

15,821 

•  •  • 

43,246 

40,289 

83,535 

67,748 

• 

< 

Miscellaneous 

Hindu 

1,021 

195 

1,216 

2,088 

• 

1 

Tanwar 

Do. 

3.894 

1 ,556 

5,450 

5.353 

< 

Miscellaneous 

Do. 

1,493 

1,444 

2,937 

2,460 

• 

Total    . 

•  •  • 

5,387 

3,000 

8,387 

7,813 

1 

Ban^ral 

Hindfi 

1,.532 

378 

1,910 

2,2S() 

• 

3 

Miscellaneous  . . 
Total    . 

Do. 

1,237 

320 

1,557 

2,420 

a 

•  •  • 

2,769 

698 

3,467 

4,706 

Ivi 


APPENDIX  No.  Yl.— Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

Got. 

Amount  of  land  ciwned  by 

<D 

1 

EACH 

TRIBK. 

'O  Js 

•s 

1^ 

a 

a>  »-a 

.2 

.a 

> 

No. 

NAME. 

d 

^ 
S 

> 

•T3 

o 

^ 

'3 

4 

C3    X    3 

jor 

:& 

> 

g 

a 

141 

^ 

1 

^ 

6 

^ 

o 

^^•'' 

Bhari       

Hindd 

3,496 

1,175 

4,671 

4.436 

2 

BargJila    

Do. 

5,454 

1,668 

7,122 

6,374 

3 

Bharaddaj 

Do. 

1.407 

175 

1.582 

2,398 

o 
O 

4 

Rawat      

Do. 

2,107 

327 

2,434 

8.449 

D 

Gaur...     ,,.     .. 

Do. 

1.771 

323 

2.094 

3.029 

Miscellaneous  . . 
Total    . . 

Do. 

1,420 

176 

1.596 

2.616 

•  •  • 

15,653 

3,844 

19.499 

22.302 

Land  owned  by 

other  Hindds 
Total  owned  by 

•  •  • 

25,289 

13,517 

38,806 

• 

62,596 

Hindtis 

•  • . 

4.40,286 

2,38,605 

6,78,891 

7.34,154 

1 

B6kMrI  ...     . 

Musal- 

m^n 

5,948 

2,319 

8,267 

9.83 1 

• 

2 

Girdbuzi 

Do. 

2,372 

509 

2.881 

4,675 

m 

p 

3 

Jafarf        

Do. 

2,068 

559 

2,627 

1.298 

c 
■^ 

4 

Kutbi       

Do. 

1..371 

562 

1.933 

3.301 

CQ 

Miscellaneous  . . 
Total    . . 

Do. 

1,575 

191 

1,766 

1,967 

•  •  • 

13,334 

4,140 

17,474 

21,075 

Ivii 


APPENDIX  No.  yi.— Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

Got. 

Amount  of  land  owned  by 

EACB 

:  TBIBE. 

c 

-^ 

"V  a 

1 

• 

0)  »-a 

No. 

NAME. 

1 

•■6 

o 

t 

•43 

r— 1 

A 

Its. 

O 

•+3 

t 

§^S.3 

il 

1 

^ 

a 

^ 

o 

^ 

tii 

And 

Musal- 

8 

^ 

man 

1,406 

196 

1.602 

2,632. 

1 

MiHcellaneous  . 
Total    . . 

Do. 

869 

115 

1,084 

1,371 

• 

2,375 

311 

2,686 

4,003 

• 

Ghaurl      

Musal- 

■ 

5 

m&n 

1,2.^4 

1,051 

2,285 

2,707 

IS 

2 

Bakhtyar 

Do. 

1,353 

352 

1,705 

1,272 

p3 

1 

Mis%cellaneou3  .. 
Total 

Do. 

1,145 

205 

1,350 

2,174 

•  •  • 

3,732 

1,608 

5,340 

6,153 

m 

Saddiki     

Musal- 

•-< 

m£n 

7,103 

3,383 

10,480 

11,199 

g 

7      « 

m 

Afiscellaneous  •• 
Total    . 

Do. 

1.104 

1,101 

4,484 

2.205 

1,414 

•  •  • 

8,207 

12,691 

12,613 

1 

Bal6t        

Musal- 

m^n 

1,038 

713 

1,751 

1,322 

6 

2 

Tan  war     

Do. 

3,506 

744 

4,250 

4,407 

S 

3 

Bhaly^e 

Do. 

4,090 

1,542 

5,632 

5,114- 

Miscellaneous 

Do. 

2,415 

696 

3,111 

3,996 

Total    . 

••• 

11,049 

3,695 

14.744 

14,839 

Ivni 


APPENDIX  No.  VL— Concluded. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Got. 

Religion  of  each  tribe. 

Amount  of  land  owned  by 
EACH  trire. 

Major  division 
of  tribe. 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 
< 

> 

-4-* 

1 

> 

t3 

Eh 

Taga  Musalman 

• . . 

Musalmdn 

11,152 

0,218 

17.370 

17,698 

Jat  Musalradn 

1 . . 

Musalmjhi 

1,62.3 

412 

2,035 

2,285 

Chohau  Musal- 
man   . . . 

... 

Musalman 

2,057 

2,215 

4,272 

3,202 

Rajput  Musal- 
luiin    . . . 

... 

Musalman 

1,073 
4.141 

836 

2,509 
5,371 

3,639 

Gujar     Musal- 
man   ... 

•  a  • 

Musalmdn 
Musalman 

1.230 

4.911 

Gorwah  Musal- 
miui    ... 

.  .  • 
... 

5,420 

054 

6,080 

7,708 

Land  owned  by 
other  Musal- 
mnns  ... 

• « ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
■  •  ■ 

... 

5.833 

1,699 

7,532 

4,678 

Total  owned  by 
Musahnans 

... 

•  a  . 

70,002 

27,502 

98,104 

1,02.804 

Total  owned  by 
Christians 

.  .  • 

•  .  • 

17,401 
5,28,349* 

21,229 

38,690 

27.726 

Total  Dis- 
trict   . 

... 

•  •  • 

2,87,336 

8,15,685 

8,04,744 

*  Oi  tkU  the  Madfi  area  iu  8/J32  ucrea. 


APPENDIX  No.  VII. 


LIST  OF  VILLAGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  "DAHYA" 


AND  "  AHULANA "  SECTIONS. 


DAIIYA    VILLAGES. 


Ix 


APPENDIX  No.  Vn. 

List  of  villages  belonging  to  the  "  Dahya''  and 

"Ahulana"  sections. 


uatiya 

Viua 

ges. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

1 

Bhatgaon. 

18 

Bidhnauii. 

2 

Nakloi. 

19 

Bhawapur. 

S 

NirthAn. 

20 

Nasfrpur  Bdngar. 

4 

Talpur  TiMra  Khurd.                 , 

21 

MuhammaddbAd. 

5 

Uasanvarpur  Tihilra  Kalin. 

22 

Fatehpur. 

6 

Jharaut 

23 

Rohat. 

7 

Jharauti. 

24 

Kakroi. 

8 

Anundpur. 

25 

KodU. 

9 

Th^na  Khurd. 

20 

Kheri  dahji. 

10 

Thiina  Kaldn. 

27 

Bhaddna. 

11 

Turk  pur. 

28 

Chatera  Bahdd6rpnr. 

12 

Mandauri. 

29 

Malh&  Mazra. 

13 

Mandaura. 

30 

Kheri  Mauajat. 

14 

Ndhara. 

31 

Badh  Malik. 

15 

Ndhari. 

32 

Abbtiapur. 

16 

Hildlpur. 

33 

Siddpur. 

17 

QarhiUld. 

34 

Bhatana  Jafirabad. 

N.  B. 

All  Hindu  villages 

• 

Villages. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

1 

Muhammadpur  Mdjra. 

10 

Bhatana  Jdfanibad, 

2 

Teori. 

11 

Salempur  Torali  (Musalmdn.) 

3 

PugthaUa. 

12 

Dodwah  (Muaalman.) 

4 

Sardh&iuu 

13 

Bohela. 

5 

Bighan. 

14 

Tihar. 

6 

Piplikhera. 

15 

Pinana. 

7 

I^alheii. 

16 

Saldrpur  Majra« 

8 

Malira. 

17 

Bhdnwar. 

9 

1 

Dabari^iir. 

N.  B. 

All  Hindti  village*  but  No*.  11  &  12. 

APPENDIX   No.   VIII. 


^^mmmootmrna^ 


STATEMEJ^T  SHOWLYG  POLICE  STATIOJ^S 
AJ^D  POLICE  FORCE  LY  THE  DELHI  DISTRICT. 


Ixii 


APPENDIX 


Statement  showing  l^oli-ce  Stations  and 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Police  Station. 

Police  Force  of  each 

Villages  on  the  boundary  of 

Area   in 
squaub  miles. 

i 

at 

t 

No. 

Naur. 

grade. 

Police  Station. 

• 

1 

> 

1 

> 

< 

> 

u 

J 

a 

1 

S(kbzl  Mancli 

Deputy  loapector  1 

Sergeants 5 

ConBtables       ...  42 

Ardzl  Saddatpur      

Wazfrabdd 

Dhakd 
Malakpur  Chiioni. 

6 

16 

22 

17 

Wazlrpur, 

Chaukrf  Mubarikdhitd. 

Sadhaurd  Khurd. 

Jahdnnumd. 

ChandniwaL 

• 

Andhdoll. 

Usmdnpur. 

fi 

2 

Qarhl  Mendhd. 
Ardzi  Khajurf. 

OC 

Alfpur 

Deputy  Inspector  1 

Bharah         

90 

15G 

97 

Sergeants 2 

Bdkipur        

Mounted  C!onstabIe  1 

Basantpur 

Constables      ...  12 

Jiinti  Kaldn 

Sersd            

KuncUi         

Nathiipur     

^^^^^ 

_ 

No.  vm. 

Police  Force  in  the  Delhi  District 


i 


Outi-BL-.  11 


111  Ul^uu. 
t.'uQiiUUcil  3. 


"' 

. 

16 

•' 

IS 

,0 

», 

„ 

. 

23 

1S70  TCI  1S79. 

M'tr^Ur. 

Datiilg. 

lliief  tribes  in 

1 

■1 

1 

1 

S 

'A 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2. 

1 

1 

< 
1 

1 

g 

1 

y- 

i 

tli9  Tli^iml 
buunJttry. 

fillj-iT. 

Ixiv 


APPENDIX 


PoLicK  Station. 


No. 


n 


1 
•I 

I 


Name. 


Police  Force  of  each 
grade. 


Villages  on  the  boundary  of 
Polioe  Station. 


Bazidpur  Saboli. 

Shaa'dbiid  Pina  Paposi&n. 

Bdnkner. 

Lumpur. 

Naliri. 

Nahrdh. 

Mandauri. 

Nekpur. 

MandaurL 

JatauU. 

Saidpur. 

KundaL 

Kutabgarh* 

Kheor^b. 

Bdzidpur  Thikir^xu 

Naogal  Thdkir^ 

Sawing 

Kher^h  Khurd« 

Sirispur. 

Alamglrpur. 

Badlf. 

Haidarpur. 


6 


8 


ArVA   19 


1 

SB 

o 


> 
■5 

o 

a 


o 


ft 


o 

a 

>5 


Uv. 


No.  YlU.—Contimied. 


Outposts  and 
their  BtrcogtlL 


Chief  tribes  in- 

liBbiting  within 

the  lliHoi 

bouodur;. 


lx\-i 


APPENDIX 


o 


Police  Station. 


No. 


N  A  M  K. 


Police  Force  of  each    Villages  or.  the  boundrtrj'  of 


gi'culo. 


Police  Statiou. 


I 

m 

cs 


Siliipur. 

Bithr.iulii. 

Azulpiir. 

T>!»hirpur. 

JaniudA  Miixrd  Burdri. 

^rslzi  Sabdpur. 

Bin-Arl. 

Salempur  M;izra  RurArl, 

Ba'hirj)ur. 

Psioh'ihrA. 

njarl  Daalatpur. 

ArAzi  Sungarpur. 

Jha^aula. 

Kalnkpur. 

Dahinra. 


Nuui^loi  Jat 


Deputy  Innpector  1     Khor  Jat      .. 

SergeantH 2  |  Khor  Punjab 

Mounted  Constable  1    Chateear 


CottiftableB      ...  12 


Jauuti 

GarhiPindhdU 
Niz:impur  Koahidpur 
Tikri  Kalan 
•Tharoda  Kalaa 


6 

7    , 

J 

s 

Ark*  IX 

HQUAllK   MILK.S. 

■ 

tod. 

a>  '  .*  i 

>        '-         fci 

o 

;j 

(4 

0; 


74     2{>    loti 


55 


. 


No.  VIII. — Contimied. 


Ixvii 


10 

11 

12 

• 

a> 

Population. 

C 

.»• 

y 

-*j 

.^ 

&; 

1    .. 

tX) 

1/ 

3 

> 

« 

^ 

■** 

rt 

U 

J 

i 

< 

X 

a 

H 

;m 

»4 

<:> 

w^ 

H 

J^ 

13 


OutjioBte  and 
their  strengtli. 


37,107   372 


53  (1).— ?^ftn.i   Sito 
It* dm  in  ButsiU 
l)am]«iir. 
Ill  Cla«8. 

Mounted  Con- 
utaLle  f. 
Conntables  4. 

(2).-Garhi  Mirdn 

III  Gass. 

Conetables  3. 

(3).-Nundkl 


14 


15 


16     17 


18     19 


20 


21 


22 


CUIMKS   COMMrTTKD   IN    10   YBAKS   FllOM 

1.S70  TO  1^79. 


Mnrdrr. 


o 

< 


o 


c 


Ducoity. 


3  =  i§ 


3 


O 


;«^ 


lliylaraif  rob- 
hi'ty. 


23 


• 

T* 

S 

t. 

» 

1 

1 

> 
c 

•  tH 

> 

^ 

^v' 

s 

z 

4^ 

o 

:  < 

/; 

Cliief  trilw'B  in- 

luOiitin^  within 

the  Thaiiii 

houuihiry. 


1        2   Jata. 


Ixviii 


APPENDi:^ 


Police  Station. 


No. 


Name. 


Police  Force  of  each 
grade. 


••• 
I 


P 


8 


Villages  on  the  boundary 
Police  Station. 


of 


Nilwal  

Akauli  

Hapraula       

Tilangpur     

Riinhaula     

Shafipur. 

Nilauthi. 

Nangloi  Said. 

J^iilalien. 

Mddipur. 

Shakurpur. 

Ydkdtpur. 

Pitampiir^. 

Maharpur. 

Iiathala. 

Sahabdhdd  Oaulatpur. 

Pahladpiir  B^ugar. 

Barwala. 

Puth  Khuni 

Sultdnpur  Dibia. 

C^ndpur. 

Budhanpur. 

Salahpur. 


Area  in 
square  miles. 


'O 

• 

H 

V. 

^ 

1 

> 

•^3 

> 

•J 

2 

3 

u 

a 

< 

o 

Ui 

E-i 

9 


OB 


9 


"No.  YlU.—Contimied. 


Ill  CUw. 
Constables  3. 
(4).    Tikri. 
Ill  Clua. 
CoDsUbles  4. 


Ixz 


APPENDIX 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7       8 

9 

Police  Station. 

* 

• 

Arra  IV 

BQUARK   Mll.KS. 

S 

Pulice  Force  of  each 

A  mages  on  the  boundary  of 

■ 

E- 

No 

Name. 

gnule. 

Police  Station. 

1 

> 

1 

> 

t-> 

J 

< 

E- 

•«4 
>> 

1 
;2 

4 

Najafgarh ... 
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Statement 


1 

Ko. 

2 

3 

4                             5 

6 

VlLLAQK. 

Occasion  of  Fair, 

Time  of  Year. 

Average  num- 
ber of  {>er8on» 
attending. 

Duration. 

1 

Malirauli 

For  pleasure 

WodnpRclay  «(r  Thurs- 
day once  a  year  in  Sd- 
wau. 

From  3,000  to 
12,000 

2  Days  ... 

2 

Bahipur 

For  worship 

Twice  a  year  on  23rd 
and   24th  Chait  and 
23rd  and  24th  Asauj. 

20,000 

2  Days  ... 

3 

Borkhal 

For  bathing 

2l8tBh&daun 

5,000 

1  Day    ... 

4 

Dhauj 

To  nuJce  offerings  ... 

2l8tBhadautt 

• 

6,000 

1  Day    ... 

i 

1 

5 

FarldAbdd 

For  bathing 

Twice  a  year  on  the 
last  days  of  Chait  and 
Asauj. 

1,500  to  2,000 

1  Day    ... 

6 

Ballabgarh 

For  pleasure 

21st  BhiLdaun 

1,500 

1  Day    ... 
T  A  H  S  I  L 

1 

L&hrdnC 

For  worship 

15th  Chait 

1,000 

1  Day    ... 

2 

Cbai'liKi 

Worship       

Twice  a  year  on  22nd 
of  Chait  and  Asauj. 

1,000 

1  Day    ... 

3     Maw^I 

k 

1 

For  making  offerings. 

Tvi-ice  a  year  on  29th 
Chait  and  Asauj. 

1,500 

1  Day    ... 

4 

To  make  offerings  tc 
the  goddess  of  small-pos 

7th  Chait     

600 

1  Day    ... 

5 

Kundal 

For  worship 

Twice  a  year  on  1 3th 
Sdwau  and  28th  Ph4 
gan. 

1,000 

1  Day    ... 

6 

Kimfiehpur 

Worship       ...         ... 

21stBh4daiin 

600 

6  Hours... 

B 

No.  XL 

of  Fairs- 


CXXXll 


From  what  parts. 


Delhi,  Ourg.lon,  Fcarkl- 
My\i\  Ballabgarh,  Budar- 
pur. 


Delhi,  Ballabgorh,  Su- 
ni]}at,  Gurgaou  and  Pal- 
wal,  &.C. 


Bill  labgarh,      G  urg;1  on, 
Palwil,  FaiiJaUd  &  ^'uh. 


Ballahgarh,  Giirgdon, 
Palwdl,  FnridaVi^d,  xN'uh, 
Firozi>ur  and  Alwar. 

BuUabgaih,  FarlddbAd, 
J5aJarj.uri.ijd  other  neigh- 
bo  uiing  villages. 


Pallabgarh   and   Farid^- 
biUl. 


S  U  N  I  P  A  T.       • 

.Sunlpat  and  Rohtak, 


Sunipat,   ... 


Sunfpat  and  Pdnipat,    .. 


Sunfpat,  ... 


Sunlpat  and  Delhi, 


Sunfpat,  ... 


8 


REMARKS. 


Thia  fair  is  not  of  ancient  date.  Akbar  II  used  to  reside  at  Mah- 
raull  in  the  rainy  season  and  started  the  fair.  On  tlie  Wednesday  the 
Hindus  take  '  PankhAa'  to  th»  temple  of  their  d^.'ity  JogniayAji  and  on 
Thursday  the  Muhimiinadans  do  the  same  to  the  Tomb  of  Kutb-ud-din. 

Tliis  ia  a  religious  fair,  held  twice  a  year.  It  is  said  that  here  in 
old  times  a  Kaja  once  had  a  vision  of  the  goddess  Kali  and  built  a 
shrine  on  the  spot.  K;ija  Kidaruath  subsequently  erected  a  pakkd 
building.     The  place  ifl  one  of  coui»idei'able  local  repute. 

People  come  to  bathe  at  a  spring  which  issues  from  the  hill  side  in 
this  village,  and  a  fair  is  held  once  a  year  on  thu  spot.  There  id  no 
temple. 

There  id  a  pipal  here  sacred  to  IvAli  Devf,  and  people  stung  by 
pnakos  ai^e  said  to  find  a  cure  frout  hur  help,  if  they  vow  to  saorilioe 
at  her  shrine.     Hence  its  popularity. 

There  is  a  Rhrine  here,  attendanoe  at  which  with  bathing  in  a 
spriug  neai'  the  shrine  is  said  to  cure  'itch'  and  such  like  diseases. 


A  fair  started  to  catch  the  people  on  their  way  back  from  Barkh&l. 
Not  a  largo  one. 


A  small  fair  held  in  honour  of  KAl'i  T)6y\.  Notrin  DAs  was  a  fak'r 
wlio  bfcinj^  vtT}'  dev<»iit  burnt  hims-elf  alive,  and  Kaja  ArjancUo  built 
a  huuae  over  it,  and  the  fair  was  started  to  celebrate  thu  hictuiv. 

A  small  fair  held  for  the  worship  of  KAli  Devi,  at  a  pukka  sLrino. 
History  not  known. 

Tliis  is  a  fair  heM  in  honour  of  Baba  Zlnda  who  buried  hims<dl£ 
alive  like  him  of  Lahrdrd. 

Thia  is  a  pmall  fair,  kept  chiefiy  by  Women,  to  celebrate  the  worship 
of  Miita  the  godd^ibs  of  small-]iox. 

A  small  fair  held  for  the  worship  of  Mahad^. 


A  gathering  held  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  zamlnditr  whose 
only  name  now  known  is  '  liaba. '  Wht^'i  ii»i  ai<;  I  .S'i\i:iui  n^i^bLouis 
had  dreamn  whidi  <;ame  true,  so  they  conclud-jd  he  had  siomcwhiug  of 
the  uatuie  of  divinity  and  started  the  tati-  lor  his  vsor^Lip. 


•  •  • 
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APPENDIX 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ko. 

Village. 

Occasion  of  fair. 

Time  of  year. 

Average  num- 
ber of  persons 
attending. 

Duration. 

• 

TAHSIL 

7 

Garhl  Melmdipur 

Bathing        

Twice  a  year  on  last 
dayof  K&tikand2dth 
of  Jeth. 

5,000 

1  Day       ... 

8 

Sunipat 

Ura  N4sir-ud-dln    ... 

11th  Moharram 

5,000 

1  Day       ... 

9 

Sunfpat 

Ura  Mirdn  Mukand. . . 

14th  Moharram 

1,000 

1  Day       ... 

10 

Sunfpat 

Pleasure       

Last    day    of    the 
month  S^wan. 

600 

1  Day       ... 

11 

Sunfpat 

Worship       

29th  BhiUlaun 

600 

1  Day       ... 
TAHSIL 

1 

Pilanjf  Hasan- 
pur  Alipur. 

Worship       

In    the   month    of 
Poh  Ist  Sunday  after 
new  moon. 

2,000 

1  Day       ... 

2 

N&ngal  Dewat ... 

Worship       

15th  of  every  Hindu 
mouth. 

100 

6  Hours    ... 

8 

Sherpur  Ealan... 

Worship       

8th  Chait     

100 

6  Hours    ... 

4 

Jharauda  Kalan.. 

Worship       

Twice  a  year  on  21  st 
of  Asauj  and  Jeth. 

4,000 

2  Days      ... 

6 

laliAkpur  P^a 
Gbaiib. 

Worship       

nthBhiUlaun 

600 

1  Day 

6 

Khandr^t  KaUn 

Pleasure  and  religion 

'15th  to  25th  Asauj... 

10,000 

11  Days    ... 

7 

Banskauli 

Pleasure  and  science. . . 

Last  day  of  As(irh  ... 

2,000 

1  Day       ... 

8 

Banskaiill 

"Worship  and  pleasure 

Last    day    of    the 
month  of  S(twan. 

1,000 

1  Day      ... 

CXXXIV 


No.  XI. — Continued, 


SUNIPAT.—ConW. 
Suiiipat  and  Kutdni 

Sunfpat  ... 

Sunfpat 

Sunfpat  ... 

Sunfpat  ... 
DELHI. 


•  •t 


Delhi 


••• 


NeigLbouring  villages    .. 


Delhi 


•tt  •■•  •■■ 


Neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
and  liuhtak  Distiicto. 

Dhand^»^,  Malakpur, 
OjwAh,  Shainspur,  l8hiik- 
l)ur  PJlna  Gharib  and  Ib- 
hukpur  Pdua  Sujdu. 

Delhi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, GurgHon,  Aleerut, 
Ballabgarh  and  .Suuipat. 

Delhi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 


Delhi,   Meerut  and  Bu- 
landtthahr. 


8 


^  ,.^-^1 


REMARKS. 


Thia  fair  is  for  bathing  in  the'Jamna.  Brahmins  get  food  on  such 
occasions.  On  Sundays  all  the  year  round  people  couie  and  bathe 
here. 

This  is  a  well  known  shrine  in  honour  of  NAsir-ud-dln  whose  story 
has  ah'eady  been  told  in  the  Report  Chapter  YIII. 

A  smaller  fair  held  in  memory  of  a  companion  of  Ndsir-ud-din  of 
less  fame,  but  a  martyr  also. 

A  new  fair,  as  yet  small,  started  by  the  Hindds  (perhaps  in  envy  of 
the  Muhammadnns).     It  is  held  at  ShimbudiAl's  tank. 

The  Sardogfs  here  worship  at  Pdrs  Nath's  shrine,  and  stranger 
come  to  look  on. 


A  religious  fair  held  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  an  image  of 
Bhairon  attendant  of  kdlf.  Some  one  dre.init  that  a  Hlirine  Bliould 
be  built  on  the  spot,  in  order  that?  vvifthes  and  \o\\  a  miglit  be  fulfilled. 
Hence  the  shrine,  and  vows  are  (sometimes)  met  by  fuliilmenc  of 
wishes. 

A  Hindti  gathenng  in  obedience  to  an  order  received  from  some 
Saiyid  who  died  possessed  (sic),  only  a  small  affair. 

A  small  affair  celebrating  the  discovery  of  an  image  of  kail. 
Somebody  dreamt  (as  usual)  that  a  fair  ought  to  be  held  here. 


das. 


A  considerable  gathering  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  fakir  Harf- 


A  religious  gathering  at  a  tank  called  '  Burd  Bdbd '  after  a  fakir. 


Hindus  worship,  and  Muhammadans  amuse  tliemselvee  at  this  fair 
held  in  honour  of  Riimlild,  a  very  important  fail*. 


A  religious  fair  at  which  weather  pro;:niosticationa  for  the  current 
year  are  uuule.  Brahminn  tiike  a  stick  with  a  bit  of  rag  on  it  to  the 
t<jp  of  a  hill,  and  nnxioiwly  consult  as  to  whether  the  wind  which 
blows  it  denotes  a  good  wind  for  the  year,  for  croi»H,  rain,  &c. 


&c. 


Poor  cast  people  worship  on  this  occasion,  kornhdra,  fakirs,  barbers. 
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APPENDIX 


No. 


Village. 


9  I  NareU  ... 


10 


11 


12 


XarhauU 


Narhauli 


BduskauU 


14 


15 


Giiay^spur 


Occasion  of  fair. 


Time  of  year. 


Average  mi  in 

bar  of  persons 

attcudiuj. 


6 


13    Jalidn  nuxnd     ... 


Worship 


Worship 


Worahip 


Urs  Sayad  Ilasau    ... 


Worship 


Ui-fl  S!ult4n   Niziin- 
ud-clf.i  AuUa. 


On  KarnAl  road  ,  Pleaflure 
from  [-.Alio:!  (iatc 
of  Delhi  to  Sabzi- 
mandi. 


»  ■  *  «  •  • 


Twice  a  year  on  Slst 
of  Chait  and  Abauj. 


Weekly,    on    every 
Tuesday. 

2.Sth   Chait  to  30th 
Ciuiit. 

22ud  &  23rd  Sh&bdu 


IC    Jahdn  nunid 


Pleasure 


7th  to  12th  Rabi-ul 
aw.d. 

Twice  a  year  on  1 7th 
cUid  IStli  oi  .ShuwwAl 
and  Kabi-ul  hAui. 

Twice  a  war  on  5th 
oi'  Asiiuj  and  Chait. 


Vv'eekly,  every  Friday 


1,500 

400 
2,000 

2,200 


2,000 


1,000 


Duratiou. 

TAH3IL 

2  Days      ... 

6  Hours    ... 

3  Days 
2Daya      ... 


6  DayB 


■  6  Hours 


3,000 


3  Houra 


iV.  Z?. — The  uaiabora  given  here  are  to  my  own  knowIeilgQ 
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No.  XI. —  Concluded. 


From  what  parts. 


DELHI.— Concluded, 


Delhi,  Sunipat  and  Kohtak 


Delhi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Delhi  and  neighbourhood 


Delhi  and  neighbouring 
country. 


Delhi  and  surrounding 
country. 

Delhi  and  neigbouring 
villages  as  well  as  faklhi 
fix>m  all  quarters. 


Delhi 


•  •  ■  •  f  • 


8 


REMARKS. 


Worphip  is  celebrated  of  .in  image  of  Devi  Matd,  and  ofTerings  are 
made  which  the  Narel4  Zamlndars  take. 


A  small  affair  every  Tuesday  at  the  shrine  of  Haniiman 


Delhi 


•  a  •  •  •  • 


A  religious  fair  for  the  worship  of  Devt 


This  is  a  Muhammadan  fair— the  attendants  of  the  shrine  of  Urs 
Saiyed  Hasan  cook  focHl,  and  distribute  it  to  the  visitoi*s,  who  makd 
offerings.     Fire  works  are  let  off  by  the  men  who  trade  in  them. 


Another  Delhi  fair  held  in  honour  of  Muhammad. 


Same  as  No.  12,  but  the  man  honoured  is  Sultan  Nizdm-ud-dln  (the 
constructive  fakir  of  chap.  I). 


A  pleasure  fair,  but  an  occasion  of  religious  woi-ship  to  people  of 
low  cant,  such  as  sweepers,  who  carry  pennons  made  of  sticks  and  rags 
in  honour  of  their  Fir. 


Tliis  is  a  fair  for  wrestling— the  city  people  turn  out  every  Friday 
in  good  numbers  to  see  it. 


in  suvcral  iu..baucc3  much  bolow  tho  m;u'k. 


APPENDIX   No.  XIL 


STATEMETfT  OF  TBAJiSFEBS  BY  PBIVATE 

MLE  OF  LAND,  BVBING  U  'iEABS 

IN  DELEI  DISTBICT. 


APPENDIX 
Statement  of  transfers  hy  private  sale  of 
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No.  xn. 

land,  during  IJ^  years  in  Delhi  District 


12 


13 


14 


186S  TO  1874. 


•a 


1,11,442 


37,783 


i 

u 


32  11  8 


d 


o 


24  6  11 


26  8    0 


27,107 


1,76,332 


17  12  0 


73  11  0  35  11  0 


30  1    0  23  11  0 


15 


16 


17 


IS 


19 


20 


Total  from  1861  to  1874. 


186 


03 
9> 


.a 


§ 


9,743 


14,346 


129'    3,945     4,263 


153    3,549 


468 


17,237 


•a 

•  •>< 


1,93,412 


9> 


B 

OS 


Pi 


o 


21 


OQ 


PRItCENTAGB   OP 
ARKA   SOLO. 


19  13  7   13  7    9 


54,634    13  4    0   12  13  0 


4,699 


63,513 


15  1    0   11  6    0 


28,808   8,01,669   17  8    0   12  15  0 
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APPENDIX   No.    XIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  TRAJ^SFERS  BY  MORTGAGE 

OFLAlKD,  BVRIKG  1^  YEARS  m 

DELHI  DISTRICT. 


czU 

APPENDIX 
statement  of  transfers  hy  morf.ga^e  of 


Ho.  xni. 

land,  during  I4  years  in  Delhi  District. 

12   I   13  I   W  I  15  I  16  I  17  I   18   I   19   I  20  I  21   I 


1,20,865  21  7  8  IS  6  sl  317  11,016  15,289  1,69,799  15  6  7  11  1  9    4" 


15,36B  29  1  10  20  3  7  1.039i21.7-3  29.171  4.21,039  19  5  E  H  6  11    2-67    419 


APPENDIX    No.    XIV. 


SEO  WIXG  RE  WARDS  GRANTED  7JV  THE  DELHI 
DISTRICT  FOR  GOOD  SERVICES  LY 

TEE  MUTINY. 


cxliv 


APPENDIX   No.    XIV. 

#    ^•ifc    < — 


Showing  rewards  i^r anted  in  the  Delhi  District  for 

good  services  in  the  mutiny. 


No. 


Name  of  village 

wlicregrant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


Daulat^bAd 
Tahsil  Baliab- 
garh 


Banberah 


•  •  • 


Do. 


SikrI 


•  ■  • 


REMARKS. 


Nagla  Jogian... 


One  of  tlie  confiscated  villages  of  Ballabgarh.  The 
jigir  was  conferred  on  Pundit  Rjii  Lachman  Singh 
Bahadur  for  life,  and  its  Biswadarl  in  perpetuity, 
in  consideration  of  his  good  services  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857  under  Secretary  to  Punjab  Govern- 
ment's letter  No.  412  dated  8th  May  1863  sub- 
sequently under  Government  Sanad  dated  6th 
Novmber  1874  the  aforesaid  jagir  was  granted  in 
perpetuity. 

Vide  Government  of  India's  order  No.  214  dated 
12th  November  1859,  127  bighas  8  bis  was  of  land 
were  granted  as  maifi  in  perpetuity  to  Bhure  Kh£n 
for  loyalty  in  concealing  and  thus  saving  Sir  John 
Metcalfe  in  1857. 

Also  one  of  the  confiscated  villages,  of  its  land  a 
garden  plot  was  sold  to  Mirza  Ali  by  auction  on  the 
10th  June  1864  and  the  land  described  in  the  la>t 
number  as  bestowed  in  maAfi  to  Blmre  Khan.  The 
rest  was  granted  to  Sardar  Khan  for  loyalty  in  the 
transaction  above  noticed. 

Under  sanction  conveyed  in  Punjab  Government's 
letter  No.  4,274  dated  6th  November  1858,  Mauza 
Sikrl  was  granted  as  jSgir  in  perpetuity  to  Mir 
Parwarish  Ali  son  of  Mir  Husein  Ali  conditioned  on 
his  good  character  and  loyalty. 


Under  Government  of  India's  letter  forwarded 
with  the  Commissioner  s  No.  dated  14th  January 
1859,  16  bighas  and  14  bis  was  of  land  at  half  rate, 
for  life  were  granted  to  Rupram  and  Salag  Rdm 
together  with  a  *  Khillat '  of  Rs.  300/-  value  for  each 
for  loyalty,  during  the  mutiny  of  1857. 
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APPENDIX  No.  ^lY.— Continued. 


No. 


6 


8 


Name  of  village 

where  grant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


SaMpura 


Majhaoli 


9 


10 


11 


Maujpur       ... 


Mohina...     •.. 


Simipat  Tahsil 
Sunipat 


Garhi  Brahmi- 
ndn 


REMARKS. 


A  confiscated  village.  Its  Biswadari  was  gi-anted 
to  Ahmad  Khdn  of  Khurja  ia  the  Bulandshahar 
District,  for  loyalty,  under  letter  No.  131  dated  8th 
December  1877  from  Secretary  to  Punjab  Govem- 
ment. 

A  confiscated  village.  Its  zamindiri  was  except- 
ing a  garden  plot  sold  to  Bakhshi  son  of  R^ni 
Sabdi  on  2nd  October  1863,  granted  to  Pundit 
Rdi  Sadda  Sukh  of  Delhi  in  perpetuity  for  his 
loyalty  in  the  mutiny  of  1857,  under  letter  No.  638 
dated  13th  July  1870,  from  Secretary  to  Punjab 
Government. 

Confiscated  along  with  the  Ballabgarh  estates^ 
and  under  the  same  orders  as  that  quoted  above 
for  Majholi  its  Biswadari  was  granted  to  Pundit 
Rdi  S(ula  Sukh  for  loyalty. 

Under  Commissioner  Delhi  Division's  letter  dated 
22nd  April  1858,  conveying  sanction  of  the  Govemor- 
General  of  India ;  this  village  was  granted  in  j^gir 
to  Mir  Hiddayat  All  Ris^ld&r  Bahadur  and  his 
descendants  for  perpetuity,  in  consideration  of  his 
good  services  during  the  mutiny ;  a  dress  of  honor 
of  Rfl.  1,000/-  value  was  also  awarded  together  with- 
a  jewelled  sword. 

Under  letter  No.  1,117  dated  17th  May  1858, 
from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  to  Chief 
Commissioner  Punjab,  31  acres  20  poles  assessed 
at  Rs.  27/-  as  a  permanent  ma6fi  with  a  reward  of 
Rfl.  1,000/-  in  cash  were  granted  to  RAni  Mangla  Devi 
Wife  of  Tota  R^m  and  his  adopted  son  Pirthi 
Singh  for  serving  some  Europeans.  The  aforesaid 
land  formed  a  part  of  their  Biswad&rf. 

Under  the  authority  as  quoted  above  Acres  80 
R  1  P.  30  granted  as  maAft  in  perpetuity  to  Ranf 
Mangle  Devi  and  Pirthi  Singh.  This  land  bad 
been  their  Biswaddri. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIY.— Continued. 


No. 


12 


Name  of  village 
where  grant,  if  of 
.land,  is  situated. 


Kundll  ... 


13 


Mandaura 


14 


Jhanjhaull 


•  I* 


B  E  M  A  R  E  S. 


Owing  to  the  misconduct  of  surata  and  30  other 
zamlnddrs  of  Mauza  Kundli  the  village  was  con- 
fiscated under  Bobakdr  dated  27th  March  1858, 
issued  by  special  commission  and  the  entire  zamin- 
d^rl  of  the  village  granted  to  Mamijl  Singh  Thana- 
dllr  of  Sabzi  Mandi,  vide  letter  No.  214  dated  2nd 
November  1859,  from  the  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India. 

Under  sanction  conveyed  in  the  Government  of 
India's  No.  1,045  dated  9th  March  1857,  22  acres 
were  gi-anted  in  perpetuity'  to  Harsukh  and 
Ramsukh  jats  of  Mandaura  in  consideration  of  their 
good  services  during  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

Under  letter  No.  228  dated  11th  April  1862,  from 
the  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  to  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioner  Punjab,  three  villages  at  a  jama 
of  Rs.  3,00G/-  were  granted  as  jagfr  for  life  to  Pundit 
N&nak  Chand  for  his  loyalty  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857.  At  the  same  time  the  monthly  pension  of 
Ra  100/-  which  the  Pundit  used  to  draw  was  discon- 
tinued.   The  three  villages  were : — 


•  •  • 


Jhanjhaull 

Hareoli     

Maghaulpur  Ehurd 


••• 


•  •  • 


Be.  1.398/- 
„     1,089/. 


if 


519/- 


ToTAL  Es.   3,006/- 


After  the  Pundit's  death  half  the  jigix  lapsed  to 
Government  while  the  other  half  amounting  to 
Rs.  1,500/-  as  detailed  below  was  continued  to 
Pundit  Wazir  Chand  son  of  Pundit  N&nak  Chand. 
Jhanjhaull  was  resumed  ;  Hareoli  remained  jagir 
as  before,  and  Rs.  411/-  out  of  the  jama  of  Maghaul- 
pur Khurd  were  a^^signed  to  the  j%Ird6r  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  1,500/-  i6gir.  Sanction  to  this  was 
conveyed  under  Commissioner's  letter  No.  56  dated 
29th  March  1865. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7LV7 .—Continued. 


No. 


15 


16 


Name  of  village 

where  grant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


Ish^kpur  Panah 
Sujan  Tahsii 
Delhi 


17 


18 


Jshakpur  Panah 
Qharib 


Azadpur 


Badll 


••  • 


B  E  M  A  B  E  S. 


A  jdglr  village  of  the  Nawib  of  Jhajjar  who  was 
hanged  in  the  mutiny.  It  was  confiscated  along 
with  the  Jhajjar  estate.  Summary  settlement  was 
made  with  the  zamind£rs  of  the  village  at  Bb.  900/-. 
Under  letter  No.  2,909  from  the  Officiatng  Secretary 
to  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner 
Punjab  an  annuity  of  Ba  100/-  from  the  village  jama 
was  granted  to  Khushh&li  Lambardar  for  life  for 
his  loyalty  in  the  mutiny. 

A  Jhajjar  village.  Summary  settlement  was  made 
with  the  zamlnddrs  and  by  the  authority  quoted 
above  annuities  of  Bs.  100/-  each  for  life,  from  the 
village  jama  were  granted  to  Har  Ldl.  Hardayal 
and  Indraj  Lambardars  for  their  good  services 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857.  After  the  d«'ath  of 
Indraj  his  annuity  was  resumed,  and  tLe  village 
jama  accordingly  increased  by  Bs.  100/- 

A  jAgir  village  of  Zinat  Mahal  wife  of  the  ex-king 
of  Delhi,  confiscated  in  the  mutiny.  Under  letter 
No.  104  dated  18th  June  1860,  from  Financial  Com- 
missioner Punjab  ;  Azadpur  and  Wazirpur  villages 
were  granted  as  life  j^gir  to  Lala  Sdlag  Bfim  and 
Mathradis  Treasurers  of  Delhi  on  '  istamrar '  of  Bs. 
400/-  yearly,  Bs.  1,500/-  j^ir  had  been  sanction- 
ed for  these  men  while  the  jamas  of  the  villages 
amounted  to  Bs.  1,900/-  hence  the  istamrAr  levy. 
The  zaraindiri  right  of  9 J  biswas  iu  ilauza  Wazir- 
pur was  also  conferred  on  the  same  men.  On  their 
death  the  jagir  was  rpsumed  under  orders  dared 
30th  March  1875,  while  the  zaminddri  right  for 
9i  biswas  in  Mauza  Wazirpur  was  given  to  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  jdgirdar. 

Under  letter  No.  1,258  dated  14th  November 
1859,  from  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  and 
sanction  of  Government  of  India  33  bighas  15 
biswas  of  land  assessed  at  Bs.  79/-  were  granted  as 
mailfi  in  perpetuity  to  Ganga  Bishan  Lambarddr 
Mauza  Badli  in  consideration  of  good  services  during 
the  mutiny  in  helping  to  save  Dr.  Bcatson. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIY.— Continued. 


No. 


19 


Name  of  village 

where  grant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated 


B^argarh 


20 


21 


Banskaull 


Bawana... 


22 


•  •• 


REMARKS. 


Bhalswa  Jahdn- 
girpur 


Under  orders  quoted  above  and  letter  No.  4  dated 
November  1859,  from  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  15  bis  was  proprietary  right  of  Arain  Chand, 
Salig  and  Ganga  Ram  rebel  zamindars  were  con- 
fiscated under  order  dated  4th  February  1858,  10 
biswas  with  a  remission  of  R&  200/-  from  the 
jama  were  awarded  to  the  zamindars  of  Mauza 
Ish&kpur  alias  Esapur,  and  5  biswas  to  those  of 
Mauza  Laksar  in  the  Rohtak  District  for  loyalty  in 
the  mutinv.  Ammi  Ctiand  and  others  who  had 
set  fire  to  the  Government  Bungalow,  and  attempt- 
ed to  murder  some  European  ladies  and  children 
were  sentenced  by  the  Special  Commission  to  15 
years*  rigorous  imprisonment 

5  biswas  proprietary  right  (or  J  of  the  whole 
village^  belonging  to  the  rebel  Mir  Nawab  son  of 
Tafazzul  Hiisain  were  confiscated  under  order  dated 
22iid  March  1858,  and  granted  as  jagir  in  per- 
petuity to  Bhura  Kh£n  of  KaUli  Bagh  for  his 
loyalty  during  the  mutiny  and  for  saving  the  life 
of  Sir  John  Metcalfe. 

Under  letter  No.  3,826  dated  20th  October  1858, 
from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  the  un- 
dermentioned grants  in  perpetuity  were  sanctioned 
in  favour  of  the  persons  noted  below  for  saving  the 
life  of  Mr.  Degruther,  and  his  family. 

To  Jamnad&s  Jat  16  bighas  1  biswa  assessed  at 
Bb.  24/5/4. 

To  PIra  Jat  20  bighas  assessed  at  Ra  27/7/6. 

Under  letter  No.  324  dated  28th  July  1858,  from 
Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  20  bighas  7  biswas 
were  granted  as  life  ma^fi  to  MAn  Singh  son  of 
Faturi  Ahir,  for  saving  the  life  of  Captain  HoU 
land. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIY.— Continued. 


No. 


23 


24 


Name  of  village 

where  grant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


Bhalswa  gah£n' 
girpur 


Bakhtawarpur 


2.5 


Falam   


26 


27 


jToiliM         •  •  •        •  •  • 


Chaukri  Muba- 
rikabad 


REMARKS. 


Under  the  authority  quoted  above  and  in  con- 
sideration of  loyal  aid  given  to  Captain  Holland 
10  bighas  2  biswas  of  land  were,  bestowed  for  life 
on  Ganuad^  son  of  Purandds  and  Jamnadas  son  of 
Sukhram. 

Under  letter  No.  1,258  dated  14th  November 
1859,  ftom  Secretary  to  Punjab  Government  and 
letter  No.  4  dated  November  1859,  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  Government  of  India  Rb.  10/-  percent,  from 
the  village  jama  was  remitted  in  favour  of  the 
zamindars  of  this  village  for  term  of  settlement. 

Under  letter  No.  245  dated  16th  June  1858, 
from  the  Government  Punjab  12  bighas  assessed  at 
Rs.  9/-  were  granted  as  life  ma^  to  Shadf  Rdm 
Jat  for  loyalty  in  saving  the  Government  Bungalow 
and  preserving  the  liJfe  of  Mr.  Watson  Custom's 
OflBcer. 

Under  letter  No.  1,258  dated  14th  November 
1859,  from  Secretary  to  Punjab  Government  26 
acres  were  granted  to  Ramratan  Jat  as  maaf[  in 
perpetuity  and  a  remission  of  Rs.  20/-  from  the 
village  jama  sanctioned  for  term  of  settlement  for 
good  services  during  the  mutiny  and  for  concealing 
Mrs.  Peile  in  his  house  for  8  days. 

Under  Commissioner's  letter  No.  233  dated  23rd 
July  1862,  with  Financial  Commissioner  Punjab's 
letter  conveying  sanction  of  Government  Rs.  1,000/- 
jaair  out  of  the  village  jama,  with  title  of  Rdi 
Bahddur  was  conferred  on  Rdi  GaneshI  lAl  for  life 
for  loyalty  in  the  mutiny,  and  the  Biswadari  was 
also  granted  to  him.  The  balance  of  the  village 
jama  continued  to  be  paid  into  the  Imperial 
Treasury.  After  the  death  of  the  jaglrddr  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi, 
Rs.  500/-,  j%ir  was  continued  in  favour  of  the  son 
of  Ganeshi  Lai  deceased.  Owing  to  the  General 
misconduct  of  the  Gujar  tribe,  the  whole  village 
excepting  the  shares  of  Bhagwan  Sah&e  and  Dhan 
Singh  was  confiscated. 
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APPENDIX  No.  HTV .—Continued. 


No. 


28 


29 


30 


Name  of  village 

where  grant,  if  of 

laud,  IS  situated. 


Hamidpur 


Ehimpur 


•  •• 


Dhdka  ... 


••• 


31 


32 


Sadhaura  Eal&n 


Sihipur... 


83 


Ghyaspur 


•  •• 


REMARKS. 


A  village  belonging  to  Naw4b  Mahbdb  Ali  Kh£n 
confiscated    at    tbe  mutiny.      Its    Biswad^ri  was 

f ranted  in  perpetuity  to  Wajid  Ali  Bisald^  of 
'arid4b4d  for  good  service  during  mutiny  under 
letter  No.  1,200  dated  6th  October  1859,  from  Secre- 
tary to  Government  Punjab. 

A  village  of  the  King  of  Oudh  confiscated  at  the 
mutiny.  Its  Biswaddri  was  granwd  to  Pundit 
Jugalkishore  Peshkfir  for  loyalty  in  the  mutiny 
under  letter  No.  214  dated  2nd  November  1859, 
from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India. 

Under  letter  No.  75  dated  20th  January  1859, 
from  Punjab  Government  200  bighas  of  land  assessed 
at  R&  181/4/0  were  granted  to  Subahdar  Major 
Imd^d  Husein  for  three  generations  for  good  service 
during  the  mutiny,  and  subject  to  future  good 
conduct  and  loyalty.  The  title  of  Kh4n  Bahadur  was 
also  given  to  the  Subahddr  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
King  of  Oudh. 

Under  letter  No.  1,687  dated  8th  April  1862,  from 
Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  India 
3  acres  R.  1  P.  25  were  granted  for  life  to  Khw£ja 
Muzaffar  Jang  son  of  Khw:\ja  Mohammad  Husein 
of  Delhi,  Jamaddr  in  the  3rd  Sikhs  for  good  service 
during  the  mutiny.  The  Jamad^r  was  declared 
entitled  to  get  a  chair  visiting  any  Civil  Officer. 

Under  Commissioner's  letter  No.  9  dated  8th 
November  1859  a  reward  of  Ba.  100/-  was  granted  to 
Umrao  Singh  zamindir  for  helping  Mr.  Degruther 
and  his  family. 

Under  letter  No.  256  dated  13th  February  1880. 
from  Secretary  to  Punjab  Government  100  bighas 
12  bis  was  of  land  were  granted  as  maifi  in  per- 
petuity to  the  heirs  of  Baldeo  Singh  who  was  killed 
by  the  mutineers. 
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APPENDIX  No.  UlY. ^Continued. 


No. 


84 


33 


36 


37 


38 


Name  of  village 

wheregrant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


Ghyfepur 


Kharkhaii  Rond 


M^lcha  ... 


Do. 


■  •  k 


Makmilpur 


•  •• 


S9 


Maghaulpur 
KhunL 


REMARKS. 


104  Bighas  12  biswaa  were  granted  for  life  to 
Hazdri  Singh  Chuprassl  of  Commissiner  s  Office  at 
Delhi,  by  sanction  conveyed  in  Secretary  to  Punjab 
Government's  No.  5,623  dated  November  1859. 

Under  sancti(»n  of  Government  conveyed  in  Com- 
missioner of  Delhi's  Docket  No.  13  dated  16th 
January  1862,  this  estate  was  granted  as  j%lr  for 
two  generations  to  Baldeo  Singh  Tahsild4r  in  the 
Bhartpur  State. 

Ten  biswas  proprietary  right  belonging  to  Mir 
Nawkb  Mabndi  Hasan,  Mohammad  Hasan,  and 
Mussummat  Hamid-ul-Nisa  was  confiscated  in  the 
mutiny  and  granted  to  Majlis  and  other  zamindAra 
of  Milcha  for  their  loyalty  and  for  helping  to  save 
the  life  of  Sir  John  Metcalfe,  see  Government  of 
India's  No.  2,101  dated  9ih  June  1858. 

347  Bighas  of  land  commonly  known  Bagh  T4l 
Katora,  in  Mdlcha  were  confiscated  and  the  bis- 
wadirl  granted  to  Hamid  Khdn  for  loyalty  during 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  Subsequently  57  bighas  8 
biswas  of  land  including  part  of  the  Bagh  Tal  Katora 
were  sold  by  auction  to  KhairAti  L4l  for  Rs.  2,450/* 
and  on  objection  being  filed  by  Hamid  Kh4a 
Rfl.  317/12/0  were  given  to  him  for  the  biswadarl 
of  the  T41  Katora  land  which  had  been  sold.  On 
this  he  executed  a  deed  of  release  vide  Commis- 
sioner's No.  64  dated  2nd  April  1866. 

Under  order  No.  845  dated  8th  May  1858,  from 
Government  Punjab  15  acres  of  land  as8ess«^d  at 
R&  31/12/0  were  granted  to  Meda  Jat  for  life  for 
loyalty  in  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Calcott  and  her 
son. 

Granted  as  j4gir  to  Pundit  NAnak  Chand.  for 
loyalty.  On  his  death  out  of  R«.  5 1 9/-  the  village 
jama  Rs.  411/-  a  year  was  continued  in  favour  of 
Pundit  Wazlr  Chand  son  of  Pundit  NAnak  Chand, 
and  Rs.  108/-  paid  into  the  Imperial  Treasury  as 
noted  above.  See  Mau2a  Jhanjhaoli  Pargannah 
Sunipat. 
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No. 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Name  of  village 

wheregrant,  if  of 

land,  is  situated. 


Malikpur 
Chbiu)xii. 


Naihaula 


•  •  • 


44 


Hareoli ... 


Wazir&b&d 


•  •• 


•  •  • 


Waztr&b&d  Ti- 
morpur. 


45 


Wazirpur 


REMARKS. 


Under  letter  No.  512  dated  30th  June  1862,  from 
Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  a  life  jigir  of  lU. 
1,000/-  was  granted  to  Rams^hai  Kotwal  of  Sadar, 
for  loyalty  during  the  mutiny.  The  village  jama 
then  was  Rb.  1,028/-  and  Rs.  28/- ;  therefore  were 
paid  by  the  jaglrddt  to  the  Government  After 
nis  death  the  estate  was  resumed  and  is  now  Khalsa. 

Under  letter  No.  214  dated  November  1859,  from 
Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  52  bighas 
13  biswas  assessed  at  Rs.  78/-  commonly  called 
Bagh  Ealali  were  granted  in  perpetuity  to  Bhure 
Ehan  for  loyalty  shown  in  aiding  Sir  John  Metcalfe. 

Granted  in  j^gir  to  Pundit  N&nak  Chand*  See 
Jhanjhauli 

Und  er  letter  No.  964  dated  18th  November  1865, 
from  Secretary  to  Punjab  Government,  17  bighas 
3  biswas  of  confiscated  land  belonging  to  the  ex- 
King  of  Oudh  were  granted  to  Nawal  Singh  zamin- 
d&r  of  Wazir&b^  for  service  during  the  mutiny. 

Under  letter  No.  1,064  dated  7th  October  1858. 
from  Punjab  Government  200  bighas  3  biswas 
were  granted  as  maafi  in  perpetuity  to  Munshi 
I  Nathmal  Reader  in  the  Collector's  Office  at  Delhi 
for  loyalty  during  the  mutiny,  and  also  the  biswa- 
dilri  of  the  land  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
MiUc  of  Sayad  Hasan  son  of  Kamar-ul-dfn  given  ta 
Nathmal. 


••• 


46 


Ehor  Punjab... 


in  j^gfr    to    Saligrim  and  Mathradas 
Di 


Granted 
Treasurers  of  Delhi  for  loyalty  (see  Azadpur)  and 
the  confiscated  proprietary  ri^ht  of  9}  biswas  of  tho 
Gujars  was  granted  to  the  said  Treasurers. 

Under  letter  No.  679  dated  22nd  July  1863,  from 
Secretary  to  Punjab  Government,  and  letter  No. 
2,891  dated  30th  July  1863,  from  Secretary  to 
Financial  Commissioner  Punjab,  the  biswadirl 
ri^ht  of  this  village  was  granted  to  Ahmad  All 
Kniln  Rais  of  Kamal  for  loyalty. 
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Under  Bobakar  dated  26th  May  1858,  the  undermentioned  rewards  in 
cash  were  awarded  to  the  following  persons — for  saving  the  life  of  Captain 
Holland : — 


No. 


Name  of  person 
rewarded,' 


Lalji  and  his  sons 

Daulatr&m  Jama- 
dAr 


Paltu 


•  •  • 


B  E  M  A  R  E  S. 


Bs.  300/-  in  cash. 
Bs.  200/-         Do, 


Bs.  100/.         Do. 


Under  letter  No.  1,258  dated  14th  November  1869,  from  Secretary  to 
Punjab  Government,  the  undermentioned  persons  received  the  rewards  a;nd 
khillats  detailed  below : — 


No. 


1 
2 


Name  of  person 
rewarded 


M£n  Sing  of  Delhi 

Munshf  Tur&b  All 
of    Delhi 

Tika  and  Mohan  . 

M  u  i  n-u  d-d  f  n 
Hasan  Kotwal  of 
Delhi 

Mr.  Staines 


B  E  M  A  B  E  S. 


Ehillat  worth  Bs.  500/-  with  a  monthly  pension  of 
Rb.  30/- 

Do.  Do. 


A  monthly  pension  of  Bs.  26/-  each. 


Monthly  pension  of  Ba,  30/- 


Do. 


Do.         Bs.  60/- 


I 
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Under    Bobakdr  dated  6th  '  August   1859,  the  followisg  rewards  and 
honours  were  granted  : — 


No. 


2 
3 

4 


Name  of  person 
rewarded. 


Lala  Eid&rN^th 
of  Delhi 

Lala  Srlr^m 


Nawalrdm 


•  •  a 


8 


Haz&ri  Chaprassl 
of  Commissioner's 

Office  Delhi 
Lala  Sheoparshad 

Chunnl  L&l 

Rai  Mahesh  Dds, 

Mussammat    Ido, 

Mr.  Staines,     ... 


REMARKS. 


Khillat  worth  Kb.  250/-  and  a  Sanad 


Do.  Do. 

iU.  1,000/-  in  cash. 
Ss.  100/-        Do. 

EU.  100/-  in  cash  and  a  Sanad. 

Es.  200/-    cash. 

Khillat  worth  Eb.  500/-  and  a  Sanad. 

Re.  250/-  in  cash. 

Kb.  500/-      Do. 


I 


Under  letter  No.  3,826  dated  20th    August  1858,  from  Government   of 
India,  the  following  persons  got  rewards  for  saving  the  life  of  Mr.  Degruther. 


2 


Majlis  Rii, 


Rim  L61  of  Farid- 
4b&d 


4  Shops  within  the  city  of  Delhi  of  Kb.  1,000/« 
value. 

2  Shops  of  Kb.  400/-  value  in  Faridib&d,  Rim  L41 
was  Chuprassi  to  Mr.  Degruther. 


The  cash  rewards  were  distinct  and  separate  from  the  land  grants 
previously  detailed. 


APPENDIX  No.  XV. 


LIST  OF  VILLAGES  PUT  UJVDER  BEGVLAB 

» 

SETTLEMEJYT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

/A*  DELHI  DISTRICT, 
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APPENDIX  No.  XV. 


♦— 


List  of  villages  put  under   Regular  Settlement  for 

the  first  time  in  Delhi  District. 


No. 

VILLAGE. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

• 

TAHSIL  BALLABGARH. 

1 

AtalL 

25 

Bhiaakaula. 

49 

GbAzIpur. 

2  Ajraunda. 

26 

Bbanakpur. 

60 

Garhi  Begampur. 

3  Arongpar. 

27 

Bhaw4p\ir. 

51 

QoDchhL 

4 

Arwa. 

28 

BhaixiBrdolL 

62 

Ghurdsan. 

5 

AiAlatpur. 

29 

BhopinL 

5n 

Ghiraura. 

6 

Amadpur. 

30 

ChAndpur. 

54 

Ismiflpur. 

7 

Ahmadpur, 

31 

ChandiolL 

55 

Imdm-ud-  dinpur. 

8 

Akbiurpur. 

32 

ChhdneBa, 

56 

Jasiiuk 

9 

Ankbir. 

33 

Chlrri. 

57 

Jaaaula. 

10 

AU. 

34 

Dalelgarh. 

58 

Jdfarpur  Mazra  Cli&nesa. 

11 

Alfpur. 

35 

DanUUUd. 

59 

Jd£arpur  Majsra  Gharauia. 

12 

Aghwanpur. 

36 

Dlilpur. 

60 

Jdnera. 

13 

Bukh^ur. 

37 

Dabwa. 

61 

JbiraetlX. 

14 

Badarpur  Said. 

3S 

Dungarpur. 

62 

J)uk,  Alias,  Uncbigdon. 

15 

Badraula. 

39 

Dhakaula. 

63 

Khftnpur. 

16 

Barkhal. 

40 

Digh. 

64 

Kabdipur  Bingar. 

17 

Barauli 

41 

Fatehpur  Taga. 

65 

KabtUptu-  Kbitdar. 

18 

Baaelwa. 

42 

Fatehpur  Chandila. 

66 

Kdreshfpur. 

19 

Ballabgarh. 

43 

Fatdpura. 

67 

Kdnora. 

20 

Bandepur. 

44 

FaddibiLd. 

68 

Kandhiolf. 

21 

BudkuL 

45 

Farldpur. 

69 

Kaurfli. 

22 

BahAdarpur. 

46 

Faiz&pur  RhAdar. 

70 

Kheri  Khurd. 

23 

Bhinkri. 

47 

Faiziipur  Nimka. 

71 

Eberi  Kalan. 

24 

Bhataula. 

48 

GadhEhera. 

72 

Kilokrt 

civil 
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No. 

VILLAGE. 

No. 
101 

YILLAQE. 

No. 
129 

VILLAGE. 

73 

KMrenu 

Nagli  Bas^pur. 

Tdjdpur. 

74 

LAlpur. 

102 

Palla. 

130 

T^gioxu 

75 

Ladhaola. 

103 

Palwall 

131 

Tilaurf  Bdngar. 

76 

lirtdhanlf. 

104 

132 

TOaurf  EhAdar. 

77 

Manjhiolt 

105 

PahUdpur  Mazra  BaraulL 

133 

TughlakAbAd. 

78 

Majhert 

106 

PahUdpur  Mazra  Digh. 

134 

Wazfrpur. 

79 

Ifachgar. 

107 

Pbaphiinda. 

TAHSIL  DELHL 

80 

Mahmiidpur. 

108 

Phtilera. 

1 

AzAdpur. 

81 

Murtazilpur. 

109 

PlAla. 

2 

Alamgfrpur. 

82 

Moazsamdbid. 

110 

lULjpur  Ealin. 

8 

Arakpur  B&gh  Mochi. 

83 

Sheikhpur. 

HI 

Raepur  Kal4n. 

4 

AaAlatpur. 

j^  ■ 

112 

Riwijpur. 

5 

AndhAoIx. 

84 

Magraula. 

^m 

85 

Minirii. 

113 

Riepur  Kliurd. 

6 

Ambarhai. 

lU 

Sibran. 

7 

BAnkner  Ghoga.' 

86 

Mandhiolt 

87 

ICaujpur. 

115 

ShlkitgAh  Tilaurt 

8 

Bahraula. 

^^  • 

116 

Storpur. 

9 

Band  Shikir  EhAt<!iiL 

88 

w           * 

89 

Mawai 

117 

SdhtiipAra. 

10 

BhalawA  JahAsgirpuTi 

tf^^^ 

118 

Sanbpur. 

11 

Bhoigarfa. 

90 

ICahabaipur. 

A 

^k  ^ 

119 

Sar&wak. 

12 

Bibipur, 

91 

Meola  Mahirtfjpur. 

^kjK 

120 

Bfhf. 

13 

BAgrauIa, 

92 

Molarband. 

121 

Sfdhaula. 

14 

Budhela. 

93 

Mahrauli 

122 

ShiUiiLb^. 

15 

Bharthal 

94 

Nacholi 

123 

Shamdpur. 

16 

BAdli. 

95 

Nagla  JogldiL 

* 

.dh  J* 

124 

ShAhpur  Khurd. 

17 

ChAoU 

96 

Nagia  liaara  Ghindpttr. 

• 

125 

Sheikhpur. 

18 

DeortOa. 

97 

Nawida  Tigion. 

* 

126 

Sehatpur. 

19 

DeorAU. 

98 

NawAda  Koh. 

A 

127 

Saidpur. 

20 

Dahirpur. 

99 

Nekpur. 

128 

TAjpur. 

21 

Dichdon  KalAn. 

100 

Nlmka. 

•» 
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No. 


VILLAGK 


No. 


22  Disghara. 

23  Dhandansa, 

24  Dabri. 

25  Tlroz&bad  Kbidar. 

26  Ghalibpur. 

27  GadbiPijik. 

28  GadbiMendb^ 

29  Gbeora. 

30  Ishakpiir  Pana  Si&jaii. 

31  labakpur,  Pazia  Gbarib. 

82        Jafarpur,  Aliafl^  Haran 
Kudna. 

33  Jbarera. 

34  Kb^pur. 

35  Eamariiddfimagar. 

36  K^thw^nu 


VILLAGE. 


37 
38 
89 

0 
1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

50 

51 


Kair. 

MubArakpur. 

Mangldpdri. 

Manakpur  Bassaiit  Nagar. 

MAmiirpur. 

Mataula. 

Mtindka. 

Nagli  SakriotL 

Nasirpur. 

Nar^iut. 

P&lam. 

Pabl&dpur 

PilaDJl  Hasaopur. . 

Pahl&dpur  Mazra  Palam. 

PoBbanglpur. 


No. 


52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 

1 
2 


VILLAGE. 


BastUpnr. 

Sdrangpur,  Aliat,  Faizol* 
lapur. 

SbAhjabAnpur  Kotla. 

Sbamdpur. 

Shamspur. 

Tatdrpur. 

Tdgb&npur. 

TlbAr. 

Todarpur. 

Wazlrpup. 

TAHSIL  SUNIPAT. 

Babilgarh. 

Fdzilpur. 

L&wan. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVI. 


■  >    <■ 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  VILLAGE  ADMimSTLLi- 

TIOjY  paper,  as  J^OW  DRAW^r  UP 

JW  TEE  VELEI  DISTRICT. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVI. 


Abstract  of  the  village  Administration  Paper,  as  now  drawn 

up  in  the  Delhi  District 


§  1.  Tenure  and  proprietary  status,  details  of  village 
measurements,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  &c.,  jama  now 
to  be  paid,  how  distributed,  eg.,  at  an  all-round  rate,  or  soil 
rates. 

8  2.  Fiscal  status,  instalments  of  Government  revenue, 
including  jagir. 

§  3.  Cesses,  how  to  be  paid,  future  cesses  to  be  paid 
as  directed. 

§     4.  Partition  of  common  holdings. 

§  5.  Be-partition,  and  redistribution  of  jama,  reference 
to  the  exemption  from  sulditional  charge  at  chdhi  rates  on 
lands,  brought  under  irrigation  after  measurement 

§     6.  Trees  on  common  holdings. 

§    7.  Trees  on  a  boundary  common  to  two  proprietors. 

§    8.  Partition  of  village  common  land. 

§     9.  Land  common  to  a  village  sub-division. 

§  10.  Management  of  cultivation  and  income  of  com- 
mon land. 

§  11.  Possession  and  management  of  manure-yards, 
sugarcane  presses,  threshing-floors,  &c.,  as  regards  proprietors. 

§  12.  The  same  as  above,  as  regards  the  non-pro- 
prietors. 

§  13.  Pasturing  of  cattle  of  proprietors. 

§  14.  Pasturing  of  cattle  of  non-proprietors. 

§  15.  Rights  of  proprietors  over  the  village  site. 

§  16.     Rights  of  non-proprietors  over  the  village  site. 

§  17.  Customary  dues  levied  by  the  proprietors  on  the 
non-proprietors. 

§  18.  Mode  of  distributing  compensation  received  on 
land,  taken  up  by  Government,  among  proprietors. 

§  19.  The  same,  as  regards  tenants. 

§  20,  Diluvion,  alluvion  rules,  as  regards  the  vDlage 
itsel£ 


Chapter 
1. 


Chapter 
II. 

Chapter 
III. 


Chapter 
IV. 


Chapter 
Y. 


Chapter 
YI. 


^ 


I 


r 
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Abstract  of  the  village  Administration  Paper,  as  now  drawn  up 

in  the  Delhi  District. 


Chapter 
VII. 


Chapter 
YIIL 


Chapter 
IX. 


Chapter 
X. 


Chapter 
XI. 

Chapter 
XII. 

Chapter 
XIII. 


Chapter 
XIV. 


nut). 


§  21.  Diluvion,   alluvion  rules,  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  village  itself  and  otJier  villages. 

§  22.  The  Patwftri,  and  his  pay. 

§  23.  The  lambarddrs,  Head  Lambarddr. 

§  24.  The  chaukid^r. 

§  25.  The  administration,   levying,  and   expenditure  of 
'  malba.' 

§  26.  Responsibility    of    lambard^rs  as  to    this  fund, 
their  corresponding  powers. 

§  27.  Position   of  tenants  with  regard  to  the  '  malba.' 

§  28.  "Bankar"=:Forest  produce. 

§  29.  '  Jalkar'= Water  produce,  eg., 'SinghariJ  (Water 

§  30.  '  Phalkar'=eg.,  fruit  of  mango  trees. 

§  31.  Manure,  rights  respecting. 

§  32.  Right  of  pasturage. 

§  33.  Irrigation  from  wells. 

§  34.  Ponds,  tanks,  jhils,  and  '  bands. ' 

§  35.  River,  and  mountain  or  hill  streams. 

§  36.  Administration   of  land   of  absentee  proprietors 
or  those  who  have  absconded. 

§  37.  Right   of   pre-emption,    its   existence  or  other- 
wise. 

§  38.  'Naz^r  property. 

§  39.  Mines,  kankar  quarries. 

§  40.  Grass  for  the  use  of  Qovemment  troops  on  the 
march. 

§  41.  Maafis. 

§  42.  Gardens  exempted  from  revenue  payment 
§  43.  Protective  leases  for  wells. 
§  44.  Lands  acquired  by  alluvion. 
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tei 


Abstract  of  the  village  Administration  Paper,  as  now  drawn  up 

in  the  Delhi  District. 


§  45.  Lands   the  occupation  of  which  has  been  given 
up  by  Government. 

§  46.  Village  fines,  eg.,  under  the  Track  Law. 
§  47.  Hereditary  tenants. 

§  48.  Conditional    tenancies,    eg.,  leases,     or    special 
tenures. 

§  49.  Tenants  at  will. 

§  50.  Bhonddh-dars  and  Dohli-ddrs,  i.  e.,  persons  hold- 
ing beneficiary  tenures  from  proprietors. 

§  51.  Eights  of  village  menials,  and  services  required 
of  them. 

§  52.  Buildings  connected  with  religion, 

§  53.  Buildings  for  the  common  good,   eg.,   'Dharam^ 
B&las.' 

§  54.  *Chaupals.' 

§  55.  Places  for  burning  the  dead. 

§  56.  Burial  grounds. 

§  57.  Drinking-water  whence  obtained, 

§  58.  Superior  and  inferior  proprietorship, 

§  59.  Artificial  (canal)  irrigation, 


Chapter 

Chapter 
XVI. 


€hM»ter 

xni. 

Chapter 
XYIU. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVII. 


SAMPLE  OF  VILLAGE  ACCOUNTS. 

A,    (MVEAMMADAN  VILLAGE,  FATEHPUR 

TAG  A,) 
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Sample  of  Village  Accounts 
A.    (Muliammadan  village,  Fatehpur  Ta^a-) 


I  Ammtnt. 
LP. 


1.-  Wilayai  Shah  fakli 
of  Meerut 


2.— Bhfihar  wala  fakir 
3.— Hakim  Aulad  Alt 


4.— Khair/it  Ali  bhat- 
yari  of  Ballabgarh 


5. — P{a6  wala   „. 


— Mtr  Sahnb  for  the 
'Id'    prayers 


7. — Pagrl,  Ac,  to  some 
lambanUr  ia  Dhauj 


8. — Pitgri  and  cash  to 
Ram  Sahae  banya 


9.— Pngri    to    Kalka 
Chau4hri 


This  is  probably  one  of  the  itinerant 
fakirs,  who  make  periodical  c-illections 
from  their  constituencies  in  various  parts. 
Their  journeys  extend  sometimes  over  very 
wide  tracts  of  country. 

As  above. 

Fee  to  the  village  Doctor. 

Fees  paid  for  foo<l  and  lodging  at  the 
sarae  in  BuUabgarL  when  present  at  the 
tahstl  on  Goveinmenc  work. 

Gratuity  to  the  man  at  the  drinking  well 
on  some  roud  in  or  near  the  village.  Jie 
ha-s  also  probably  an  acre  or  so  of  la^d  to 
cultivate. 

Fee  to  the  '  Multa '  of  the  Masjid. 


A  friendly  offering;  to  some  lambardar  in 
the  neighbouring  village  Dhauj,  on  the 
occasion  of  succeeding  to  his  deceased 
father's  office. 

A  present  to  some  'banya'  of  the 
villa;^e  who  is  considered  a  friend. 

A  present  to  one  of  the  village  lamljar- 
d&rs. 
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10. — PagrI  to  Bhammd 


11. — Food  expensea  of 
lambardus 


12. — MazkAri  and  das- 
takfee 


— Fea    for    -writing 
'  arzirsals ' 


15. — Alms  to  the  poor 
( '  khairat ' ) 

16.— Pagri  to  Kam 
Raran  cham&r 

17.— Pagrl  toGharibi 

18.— P^rf  to  Lekha 
Rhatl  and  Jossa 
Bargi 

TOTAI,  OP  KhAEIF.  . 

RABI  1880. 
1.— Wilayat  Shah  fakii 
2.— Bhtiliar  wala  fakir 
3.— Hakim  Aulad  AH 


The  same  as  the  last. 


Food    expenses    of     lambarddrs    while 
absent  from  home  on  Government  & 


A  mazktirl  generally  gets  2  annas  when 
he  comes  to  a  village,  and  his  food  also. 
But  this  item  here  is  probably  the  le^l 
fee  on  the  summons  issued  through  bira 
and  on  the  dastaks  found  necessary  for 
getting  in  the  revenue. 

Additional  expenses  on  the  above  account. 

Fee  to  the  writer  of  the  'arzirsal' 
(memo,  of  reveniio).  This  is  distinctly 
illegal  as  the  patwarl  is  bound  to  fumlih 
the  documents  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
duty. 


A  gift  to   one  of  the  village   chamte 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  a  death. 


As  above. 

Gratuities  to  village  servants  as  above. 


See  above. 
See  above. 
See  above. 
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4.— Khairdt  Ali  bhat- 
yara  of  Ballabgarh 
sarde 

5. — Pia6  wala 

6.— Mir  Sahab  for  the 
*Id*  prayers 

7. — Gurd 


8.-.'  Pag  Mirtak '     . . 

9.— Food  expenses  of 
lambardars 

10.— Mazk6rl  and  das- 

tak  fee 
11. — Alms  to  the  poor 

( *  khairat ' ) 


12.— TalbAui 


•  •     • 


13. — ^Alms  to  Baldeo  . . 

14, — 'Muthra  ke  chaube 
ko' 

15.— 'Pui&  khera    de- 


wat 


'i 


Amount. 


aCwO. 


Total  of  Rabi    .. 


Total  of  Khakif  and 
Babi 


9 


1 
1 


A.  P. 


8 


8 


42 


80 


8 


8 


See  former  note. 


See  former  note. 
See  former  note. 


To  some  '  guru,'   a  Hindu — ^be  it  noted 
though  the  village  is  Muhammadan  (Meo) 

A  '  pagri '  on  the  occasion  of  a  death. 

See  former  note. 


See  former  note. 


•..«•• 


See  former  note. 

Alms  to  some  particular  person. 

Alms  to  Brahmans  of  the  sect  or  clan 
'  chaubd '   of  Muthra. 

Religious  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  of  the  old   site  of  the  village. 
When  a  village  changes  its  site  it  will  have 
of    course  to   keep    up    ^wo    *  Bhumia 
shrines,  (see  para.  141.) 
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Sample  of  Village  Accounts. 
B.    (Hindu  village,  J^angal  Kalan.) 


Anum 

tl. 

£a.  A 

P. 

KHARIF  1879. 

1.— Oil    for   all    the 
three  'chaupiU.' 

9  4 

- 

2.—'  Ward!  '    of    3 
chaukidira. 

9  . 

...     The  unifonn  of  the  chaukldara. 

3.— 'Pagmirtak'      .. 

1312 

See  note  under  Fftt«hpur  Taga  (A.) 

4. — Alma  tojogfs 

2... 

..  Alms  to  Travelling  fakirs  who  come  in 
bands  of  ten  or  twenty — sometimes  walk- 
ing— sometimes  riding  with  bannci-a  and 
pennons. 

5. — Hardujiri  Brahmin 

2... 

..     Alms  to  some  particular  Brahmin. 

6.— Foodforjogls     .. 

3  . 

See  former  note. 

7.— Food  to  Brahmins 
in   time   of  pesti- 
lence ( '  wibiie.' ) 

45... 

..  The  pestilence  must  have  been  fever 
which  ha.s  lately  been  very  prevalent  in 
the  district 

8.— Brooms  for  sweep- 
iug  the  'chaupals.' 

...      4 

Total  of  Kharip  . 

84   4 

EABI  1880. 

I.— Oil    for    all    the 
three  'chaupAls.' 

0... 

• 

2.^7ogls  of  Bhihar 

2... 

Gratuities  fo  itinerant  faktrs  (see  note 
under  Fatehpur  Taga  A,) 
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3. — 'Muthra  kechaubc 

ko." 
4.—'  Pig  mirtak,' 

(Pagri  Be.  6/-  cash 

Bfl.    10/;.) 

6. — Alms  in  the  time 
of  '  chandgirau.' 


6.— Wheat    flour    to 

jog(3- 
7.— Food  expenses  of 

lambarddrs. 


8.— 'Katha'  fee 


9.— Oflferings  in  'Tha- 
kurduir&.' 

10.— Food  to  travelling 
fakirs. 

11. — Alms  to   Ganga- 
hashl  Brahmin. 

12.— Food  to  'dom'  .. 

13.— Food    to    needy 
travellers. 

14.— To  a  '  GushAtn' . . 

15. — Hardu£r{  'parohit' 


Total  of  Rabi  . 

Total  or  Kharif  ani^  144 
Rabi. 


See  note  under  Fatehpur  Taga  A. 

A  pagrl  and  cash  oa  the  cccasioa  of  a 
death. 

Alms  given  in  the  time  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
3uppos«l  to  be  necessary  to  avert  the  evil 
shadow  which  has  temporarily  affected  the 
moon. 

See  note  under  Fat^hpur  Taga  A. 


Fee  for  religious  readings  of  the  Shas- 
tras  by  the  Brahmins  generally  an  evening 
occupation. 

Offerings  in  the  temple  of  Mahadeo. 


Food  for  the  'dom' — a  man  of  low  casfc 
coming  about  a  marriage  or  other  festivity. 


Alms  to  some  fakir  ( '  Gushifn.') 
Fee  to  some  village  priest. 
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GOYERXMEKT  KOTIFICATIONS  OF  POWERS 

DELHI  SETTLEMENT, 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVm. 
Government  Notifications  of  powers  Delhi  Settleinent. 

I. — OffiQeT  in  oharrge  of  BettZement, 


Name  of 
Officer, 


O.   Wood, 
Esquire, 
Settlemeiit 
Otficer 


O.    Wood, 
Esquire, 
Settlement 
Officer, 


No.   AND  DATE. 


No. 


815 


1,263 


Date. 


14th  June 
1872. 


28th  August 
1872. 


• 

J.  R.  Macona- 
chie,  Esquire, 
Suttleuieut 
Officer. 


119 


31st   Jan- 
uary 1878. 


Mr.  Wood  Settlement  Officer  is  hereby 
invested,  under  section  21  of  Act  XIX 
of  1865,  with  the  powers  of  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  decide  suits  or 
appeals  regarding  laud  or  the  rent,  revenue 
or  produce  of  land  in  all  the  villages  of 
the  Delhi  and  Kamal  Districts  now  uuder 
a  regular  Settlement  for  the  first  time, 
which  have  been  previously  specified,  and 
which  are  contained  in  the  lists  hereto 
appended,  such  powers  to  be  exercised  on 
the  revenue,  and  not  on  the  civil  side  of 
his  court. 

In  continuation  of  G.  O.  No.  1,122, 
dated  5th  August  1872,  the  Honorable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  pleased  to  invest 
Mr.  O.  Wood,  Settlement  Officer,  Delhi 
Division,  with  the  powers  of  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  regard  to  the  appuint- 
mf»nt,  punishment  and  removal  of  Pat- 
waris,  and  to  the  appointment,  fine  and 
removal  of  District  Kdntingos  and  Naib 
K^n&ngos. 

The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  pleased,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
49  of  Act  XVII  of  1877,  to  invest 
Mr.  J.  R  Maconachie,  Settlement  Officer, 
Delhi  and  Gurgdon,  wdth  the  powers  of  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  as  defined  in  the 
said  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  suits 
and  appeals  in  respect  to  land,  or  the 
rent,  revenue,  or  produce  of  land  in  the 
villages  of  both   the   said  districts,   no^ 


r 
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I. — Q-ffioeT  in  ohcbTge  of  Bettlemeni , 


Name  of 
Officer. 


No.   AND  DATE. 


J.  R.  Macona- 
chie.  Esquire, 
Settlement 
Officer. 


No. 


120 


Date. 


31st  Jan- 
uary 1878. 


Do. 


121 


Do. 


und'iT  regular  Settlement  for  the  first  time: 
such  powers  to  be  exercised  on  the  re- 
venue, and  not  on  the  civil  side  of  hia 
couit. 


The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  pleased,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  ol  Act  Xiy  of  1875,  (the  Punjab 
Judicial  Administration  Act),  to  invest 
Mr.  J.  R.  Maconachie,  Settlement  Officer, 
Delhi  and  Gurgaon,  with  the  powers  of  a 
Deputy  Commissioner : — 

(I). — Under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act, 
1868; 

(II). — Under  the  Punjab  LancI  Revenue 
Act,  1871,  proceedings  for  the  collection 
of  revenue  or  arrears  of  revenue  being 
excepted ; 

Such  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  Delhi 
and  Gurgaon  Districts,  and  on  the  revenue 
side  of  his  court. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Maconachie,  Settlement  Officer 
Delhi  and  Gurgaon,  is  invested  with  the 
powei-s  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  first  class, 
as  defined  in  sections  20,  22,  24  and  2G  of 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  also 
with  the  powers  described  in  sections  44 
and  142  of  that  Code ;  such  powers  to  be 
exercised  only  in  the  disposal  of  complaints 
brought  by  or  against  members  of  the 
Delhi  and  Gurgion  Settlement  £establish« 
mcnt. 
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II. — 'Jlssistcunt   f^eitZement   OjfficeT. 


Namr  of 
Officer. 


J.  Wilson, 
Esquire, 
Assistant 
Settlement 
Officer. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


No. 


123 


Date. 


31st   Jan- 
uary 1878 


Do. 


Do. 


124 


125 


Do. 


Do. 


The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  pleased  unilor  the  provisions  of  section 
4f)  of  Act  XVII  of  1877  to  invest  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  Officiating  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer,  Delhi  and  Gurgaon,  ivith  the 
powers  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  with 
full  powers,  as  defined  in  the  said  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  suits  with  respect 
to  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce 
of  land  ill  the  villages  of  both  the  said 
districts,  now  imder  regular  S^-ttlement  for 
the  first  time :  such  powers  to  be  exercised 
on  the  revenue,  and  not  on  the  civil  side  of 
his  court. 

The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  pleased,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  Act  XIV  of  1875,  (the  Punjab  Ju- 
Hicial  Administration  Act)  to  invest  Mr. 
J.  Wilson/Officiatiug  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer,  Delhi  and  Gurgaon,  wuth  the  powers 
of  a  Dei^uty  Commissioner  : — 

(I). — Under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act, 
1868. 

(II). — Under  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue 
Act,  1871,  proceedings  for  the  collection 
of  revenue  or  arrears  of  revenue  being 
excepted : 

Such  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  Delhi 
and  Gurgion  Districts,  and  on  the  revenue 
side  of  his  court. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Officiating^  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer,  Delhi  and  GurgAon,  is 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate 
of  the   1st   Class   as   defined    in  sections 
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III. — ExtTctj  Assistant  Settle froeixi  OjfflceT. 


Name  of 
Officer. 


Ajndhiopar- 
&had  Extra 
Assistant 
Settlement 
Officer. 


Do. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


No. 


442 


607 


Date. 


6th   April 
1876. 


24th  May 
1877. 


20,  22,  24  and  26  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  also  with  the  powers  des- 
cribed in  sections  44  and  142  of  that  Code, 
such  powers  to  be  exercised  only  in  the 
disposal  of  complaints  brought  by  or 
against  members  of  Delhi  and  Gurgdoa 
Settlement  Establishments. 

The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  pleaded  under  section  21  of  Act  XIX 
of  1865,  to  invest  Ajudhiitparshad  Extra 
Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  Delhi,  with 
the  powers  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner, 
with  special  powers  in  suits  regarding 
land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce  of 
land  in  all  the  villages  of  the  Delhi  Dis- 
trict now  under  a  regular  Settlement  for 
the  first  time,  and  also  in  suits  under  the 
Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  arising  in  the  Delhi 
District,  such  powers  to  be  exercised  on 
the  revenue  side. 

This  Notification  is  issued  in  continuation 
of  Notifications  815,  dated  14th  June  1872, 
1,676  dated  28th  November  1872,  and  364 
dated  21st  Maich  1876. 

In  continuation  of  Punjab  Government 
Gazette  Notification  No.  442,  dated  6th 
April  1876,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  is  pleased,  under  section  21  of 
Act  XIX  of  1865,  to  invest  Ajudhii- 
parshad  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer, 
Delhi,  with  the  powers  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  with  full  powers,  in  suits 
regarding  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or 
produce  of  land  in  all  the  villages  of  the 
Delhi  District,  now  under  regular  Settle- 
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IV. — Szcper^znieTzdeTzt  ^oZZa^hgarrh. 


Nane  of 
Officer. 


Ajudhiapar- 
shad  Extra 
Assistant 
Settlement 
Officer. 


AjudhiApar- 
shad  Super- 
intendent 
Ballabgarh. 


Do. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


No. 


2,312 


Date. 


815 


28th  May 
1877. 


14th  June 
1872. 


1,676 


28th    No- 
vember 
1872. 


ment  for  the  first  time ;  and  also  in  suits 
under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  arising  in 
the  Delhi  District:  such  powers  to  be 
exercised  on  the  revenue  side. 

The  undermentioned  officers  are  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate  of  the 
2nd  Class,  as  defined  in  sections  20,  22, 
and  24  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
such  powers  to  be  exercised  only  in  the 
disposal  of  complaints  made  by,  or  against 
members  of  their  Establishments : — 

Ajudhi^parshad  Extra  Assistant  Settle- 
ment Officer  Delhi. 

Ajudhiilparshad  is  herebv  invested  under 
section  21  of  Act  XIX  of"  1865,  with  the 
powers  of  a  Tahsilddr  to  decide  suits  re- 
garding land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  pro- 
duce of  land  in  the  villages  of  Parganah 
Ballabgarh  (127  in  number)  now  under 
a  regular  Settlement  for  the  first  time,  of 
which  a  list  is  appended :  such  powers  to 
be  exercised  on  the  revenue,  and  not  on 
the  ciWl  side  of  his  Court. 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Settle- 
ments employed  in  the  Delhi  Division  are 
hereby  invested,  under  section  21,  Act 
XIX  of  1865,  with  the  powers  of  a  Tahsil- 
dir,  to  decide  suits  regarding  land  under 
the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  (XXVIII  of 
1868)  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
Parganahs,  such  powers  to  be  exercised  on 
the  revenue,  and  not  on  the  Civil  side  of 
their  courts. 

Ajudhiaparshad    Superintendent   Par^ 
ganah  Ballabgarh,  Delhi  District. 
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IV. — BiMperintendent  J^aZlahgarrTt. 


Name  of 
Officer. 


Bande  Ali 
Superinten- 
dent Bal- 
labgarh. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


No. 


818 


Sri  Rim 
Superinten- 
dent    Bal- 
labgarh. 


Date. 


5th     July 
1876. 


C87 


14th   May 
1878. 


hMBH^ 


HUta 


Bande  Ali  Superintendent  of  the  Bal- 
labgarh  Tahsil  in  the  Delhi  District  is 
hereby  invested,  under  section  21  of  Act 
XIX  of  1865  with  the  powers  of  a  Tahbil- 
d£r  to  decide  suits  regarding  land,  or  the 
rent,  revenue  or  produce  of  land  in  the 
villages  of  the  said  tahsil  (one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  in  number  namely,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  as  per  Punjab 
Government  Gazette  Notification  No.  8lS 
date<l  I4th  June  1872,  and  seven  as  per 
Notification  No.  1,756  dated  5th  Decembei' 
1873,)  now  under  regular  Settlement  foif 
the  first  time  and  with  similar  powers  to 
decide  suits  under  the  Punjab  Tenancy 
Act  in  all  the  villages  of  the  said  tahsil : 
such  powers  to  be  exercised  on  the  reve- 
nue, aud  not  on  the  civile  side  of  hia 
couit. 

Sri  Rdm  Superintendent*  of  Settlement 
in  the  Ballabgarh  tahsil  of  the  Delhi  Dis- 
trict, is  invested  under  section  49  of  Act 
XVII  of  1877  with  the  powers  of  a  Tahsil- 
d^r  with  special  powers,  as  defined  in 
section  32  {d)  of  the  said  Act  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  trying : — 

1. — Suits  under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act 
1868,  within  the  limits  of  the  Ballabgarh 
tahsil  of  the  Delhi  District. 

2.-^ Within  the  said  limits,  suits  relating 
to  land  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce 
of  land  in  the  villages  (134  in  number, 
viz.y  127  as  per  Punjab  Government 
Gazette  Notification  No.  815  dated  14th 
June  1872,  as  amended  by  the  erratum 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  Slst  Decern- 
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IV. — Szuper^ntendent  ^(xUcbbgcurh. 


Name  of 
Officer, 


Munshf  Aziz 
ud-din. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


No. 


Date. 


1,076 


1st  October 
1879. 


ber  1874,  and  7  as  per  Notification  No. 
1,756  dated  5th  December  1873.)  now 
under  regular  Settlement  for  the  first 
time: 

Such  powers,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  50,  of  the  Act  first  aforesaid,  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to,  and  subject 
to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Settlement  Officer  of  the 
Delhi  District,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Delhi  Division,  and  the  financial  Com* 
missioner  of  the  Punjab. 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  sections  49  and  50  of  Act  XVII 
of  1877,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  hereby  invests  Mnnshi  Aziz-ud- 
din.  Superintendent  of  Settlement,  tahsil 
Ballabgarh,  Delhi  District,  with  the  powers 
of  a  Tah>ildar  with  special  powers,  as  de- 
fined  in  section  32  (c{)  of  the  said  Act^ 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  :— 

1. — Suits  under  the  Punjab  TenaiKy  Act 
1868,  within  the  limits  of  the  Ballabgarh 
tahsil  of  the  Delhi  District. 

2. — Within  the  said  limits,  suits  relating 
to  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce 
of  land  in  the  villages  (134  in  number, 
viz.y  127  as  per  Punjab  Government 
Gazette  Notification  No.  815  dated  14th 
June  1872,  as  amended  by  the  erratum 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  31st 
December  1874,  and  7  as  per  Notification 
No.  1,756  dated  5th  December  1873,) 
now  under  regular  Settlement  for  the 
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Y  ^  VI. — BuupeTintendents  (^eZhi  cund  Szcnipat. 


Name  of 
Officer. 


Burhan-\id- 
diu  Super- 
intendent 
Delhi 


Do. 

and  Bansfdhar 
Superinten- 
dent 


No.  AND   DATE. 


No. 


Date. 


815 


1,676 


14th  June 
1872. 


28th    No- 
vember 
1872. 


first  time,  and  directs  that  such  powers 
shall  be  exercised  in  subordination  to, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts 
of  the  Settlement  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  .Settlement  of  the  Delhi  District, 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi  and  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  Superinten- 
dent Aziz-ud-din  will  lie  to  the  court  of 
the  Settlement  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Settlement  of  the  Delhi  District 

Burhan-ud-din  is  hereby  invested  under 
section  21  of  Act  XIX  of  1865,  with  the 
powers  of  a  Tahsfld&r  to  decide  suits  re- 

Sarding  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  pro- 
uce  of  land  in  the  villages  of  Parganah 
Delhi  (43  in  number)  now  under  a  regular 
Settlement  for  the  first  time,  of  which  a 
list  is  appended :  such  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  revenue,  and  not  on  the 
civil,  side  of  his  court 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Settle- 
ments employed  in  the  Delhi  Division  are 
hereby  invested,  under  section  21,  Act 
XIX  of  1865,  with  the  powers  of  a  Tahsil- 
d&r,  to  decide  suits  regarding  land  under 
the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  XX VIII  of  1868) 
within  tne  limits  of  their  respective  Par- 
ganahs,  such  powers  to  be  exercised  on 
the  revenue,  and  not  on  the  civil  side  of 
their  courts: — 

Burhan-ud-din  Superintendent  Parganah 
Delhi,  Delhi  District. 

Bansidfaar  Superintendent  Parganah  Lar- 
sauli  Delhi  District. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XYIIL^Concluded. 

VI. — SzcpeTZTztendeTzt  Szcnzpa^i. 


Name  of 
Officer. 


No.  AND  DATE. 


Chandan  La! 
Superiuteu 
dent. 


No. 


Date. 


859 


31 3t  July 
1877. 


Chandan  lAl,  Officiating  Superintendent 
of  Settlement  in  the  Suiiipat  tahsil  of  the 
Delhi  District  is  invested,  under  section  21 
of  Act  XIX  of  1865,  with  the  powers  Ckf 
a  Tahsilddr  to  decide  suits  regarding  land, 
or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce  of  land, 
in  the  village  s  of  the  said  tahsil  (three  in 
number  entered  in  the  list  attached  to 
the  Punjab  Government  Gazette  Noti- 
fication No.  815  dated  14th  June  1872J 
now  under  regular  Settlement  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  similar  powers  to  decide 
suits  under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  ia 
all  the  villages  of  the  said  tahsil ;  such 
powers  to  be  exercised  on  the  revenue,  and 
not  on  the  civil  side  of  his  court. 
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APPENDIX   No.   XIX. 


STATEMEJ^T  OF  JUDICIAL    AND    REVENUE 
CASES  DECIDED  BY  SETTLEMENT  COURTS 

IN  DELHI  DISTRICT, 


€ljCXX 


APPENDIX 


Statement  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Cases  decided 


DESCRIPTION    OF    CASES. 


A«    ORDINARY    SUITS    FOR    RIGHTS. 


1,  Claim  to  inberitanoe  under.    Mubamnwtiui^aw     ... 

2.  Do.        Do.       under  Hindd  law 


3,    00.       Do.        under  any  other  law 


•••      •••      «•• 


■•t       ••■       ■■•       ••«      •■• 

Tahail  Delhi 
„     Balla^'arh 
„    Sunipat 

Total  of  Diatrict. 

(  ToLail  Dalhi 

...  <    „     Ballabg»rh 

(    „     Suuipat 

Total  of  District. 


4.  Suita  to  estabUbb  or  contest  the  act  of  Hindil  widows 

5.  Suits  relating  to  the  Rerenue 


6.    Suits  relating  to  Mortgages  ... 


7.    CUims  in  right  of  pre-emption 


•  I «      •  •  t 


•■•       •••      •••       ••• 


•••       •••       ■••       ••§ 


•••       •••      •••      •••      ••• 


(  Tabml  Dalbi 

...  <    „     HidUbgarh 

(.   „    Suni^tat 

Total  of  District. 

(  Tabsil  Delhi 

...  <    „     Ballabgarh 

(    „    Suuipiit 

Total  of  District. 

(  Tabsil  Delhi 

<    „     BallabgHrh     . 

(    „    Sunipat 

Total  of  District 


8.    Suit  regarding  the  relative  rights  of  superior  and  inferior  holden  \         Ballabgarh 
of  land  (other  than  rent  suits)       )    "    Sunip^ 


Total  of  District. 


9.    Suits  for  Partition  of  joint  rights   ... 


Tabsil  Delhi 
-^    n    Ballabgarh     . 


y,    Sunipat 
Total  of  District... 
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No.  xrx. 


hy  Settlement  Courts  in  Delhi  Distiici- 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION    OF    CASEa 


10.     Suits  regarding  boundaries... 


•■•  ••«  •■• 


iTa 


Tahnl  Delhi 

Ballabgarli     ... 
Sunipat 


•••         ... 


Total  of  District... 


Tahsil  Delhi 
11.    Suits  for  or  relating  to  land  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  \    „    Ballabgarh    ... 

,,    Sunipat 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •• • 


Total  of  District... 

12.    Summary  suits  to  recoTer  possession  under  Section  15  of  Act  \        "»oiiriw«,-i«     *" 
YTV  Af  Ifi'ia  1    "     XMUiaogarn     ... 

aWA  *     vu    A\jv9     •••  •••  •••  «..  •*•  .••  *••  •••    f  fiiinirMi^ 


. .•  ••  ■ 


Total  of  (A.)  Ordinary  suits  for  rights  ... 


Total  of  District... 

Tahsil  Delhi 
...         •..         ••.         ...  \    „    Ballabgarh     ... 

„    Sunipat 

Total  of  District... 


... 
... 

... 


B.    RENT  SUITS  AND  SUITS  UNDER  PUNJAB  TENANCY  ACT. 


Suits  to  recover  arrears  of  rent  from  tenants  without  rights  of  oc-  J    *    Ballabearh 

CuPcUlCV  •••  •••  •••  •#•  ■••  •••  •«•  •••    f  ^iit\irua^ 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Total  of  District .. 


S  Tahsil  Delhi 
„    Ballabgarh     ... 
„    Sunipat 


■  •  •  •  •  • 


Suits  regarding  illegal  exaction,  diBtraint  or  demand  ... 


Suits  regarding  accountsi  &ca.,  by  or  against  agents,  &ca.,    ... 


Total  of  District... 


...        .  • . 


(  Tahsil  Delhi 
<    „     Ballabgarh 
(    „    Sunipat 


Total  of  District... 


Tahsil  Delhi 
...  ^    „    Ballabgarh 
„    Sunipat 


•  a  •  •  •  < 


•  «  t  •  ■  * 


•  «  •  •  •  4 


Total  of  District... 


No.  XIX. — Continued. 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION    OF    CASES. 


STahafl  Delhi 
„     Ballabgarh     ... 
,,     Sunipat 

Total  of  District... 
Suits  not  included  in  above  5  columns,  not  being  suits  under  Punjab  \  R  U^b  ^   b     '  ' 

Total  of  District... 


Suits  under  section  5  by  tenants  for  right  of  occupancy 


Tahsll  Delhi 
„     Ballabgarh     ... 
„     Sunipat 

Total  of  District... 


Suits   to  eetablinh  right  of    occupancy  under  section   8  on  other  j  «  ii^v      v     '*' 

grounds  than  those  mentioned  in  previous  sections  of  the  act   ...  J    "     SmiT  ^ 


Total  of  District... 


Suits  under  section  6  by  landlords  for  rebuttal  of  presumptive  right  i  t^  j,^.  ' 


ol  occupancy 


Jlabgarh     ... 
Simipst 


V      it 

Total  of  District... 


Suits  under  sections  10  and  11  for  enhancement  of  rent 


«  •  •  •  •  • 


Suits  under  section  14  for  abatement  of  rent  ... 


Tahsil  Delhi 
,f     Ballabgarh     ; 
y,     Sunipat 

Total  of  District... 

(  Tabtffl  Delhi 

^    „     Ballabgarh     ... 

(    ff     Sunij[>at 

Total x)f  District... 


Suits  for  arreiirs  of  rents  where  remission  is  allowed  under  section  15  

Suits  under  section  18  to  set  aside  award  of  divisions  and  ax>praisement  of  produce  taken  for  rent 

Suits  under  section   19  by  landlords  for  ejectment   of  <«nant»  ^i^h  i '^*^*^  ^|{^\     ^.j^ 

right  of  occupancy  section  19  clause  1 i      "      guniu^      

Total  of  District 
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•  •  • 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION    OP    CASES. 


Suite  under  section  19  by  landlords  for  ejectment  of  tenimte  with  )  |^,,  \      ,"' 

right  of  occupancy  Section  19  clause  2       )      "       &Sid  ^^ 


Total  of  District  ... 

Suite  under  sections  20  by  landlords  for  ejectment  of  tenante  with-  J  g^,.  u,-„i.**' 

out  right  of  occupancy J      "       SunTiii^    "' 

Total  of  District  ... 

(  Tahsil  Delhi 
Suits  imder  section  25  by  tenante  to  contest  the  notice  of  ejectment...  <      „      Ballabgarh... 

(      „      Sunipat 

Total  of  District  ... 

(  Tahsil  Delhi 
Suite  under  section  26  by  tenante  on  account  of  illegal  ejectment ...   <      „      Ballabgarh... 

(      „       Sunipat 

Total  of  District   ... 


Total  (B)  rent  suite  and  suite  under  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act 


TahBil  Delhi 

„       Ballabgarh... 
„       Suui|tat 

Total  of  District  ... 


■  •  •  •  ■  < 


Total  Judicial  cases  (A.  and  B.)... 


•••  •••  ••■  ••• 


Tahsil  Delhi 

„       BiUlabgarh... 
„       Sunipat 

Total  of  District  ... 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


Zaildars'  cases 


C.     REVENUE    CASES. 


•  ■  •  •  •  •  •  I 


••t  •»•  •••  •••  •••  «••  #••  ■»■ 


Chief  Lambardars'  cases  ... 


•  ••  •  •  s 


•  •  •  •  •  « 


rTal 


Tahsil  Delhi 

KUliibgarh... 
Suui:)ut 


»   •   %  »   V    • 


•  •  •  •  ■ 


Total  of  District  ... 


Lambardars*  cases  ... 


...         ... 


Tahsil  Delhi 
...  A      „       Ballabgarh... 
„       Suui^tat 

Total  of  District  ... 


No.  XIX. — Continued. 
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7 

39 

67 
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19 
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225 
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155 

245 

429 
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1,711 
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9 

26 

83 

5 

27 

85 

46 
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238 

23 

205 

299 

245 
61 

239 

221 

397 

550 
76 

124 

2,303 
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87 

61 

7 

40 

70 

19 

367 

34 
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378 

228 

811 

184 

289 

461 

109 

2,276 

•  •  • 
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26 

38 
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27 

85 

•46 
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238 

40 

326 

455 

327 

323 

251 

444 
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•  •  « 

16 
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•  •  ■ 
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•  ■  • 
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113 
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150 
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85 
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45 

18 

36 
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15 

23 

15 

18 

32 

13 

18 

107 

16 

257 

24 

64 

23 

34 

18 

85 

187 

152 

16 

603 

47 

109 

53 

97 

92 

116 

229 

313 

C8 

1,124 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION    OF    CASES. 


Total  of  District  ... 


Arbitration  caHea,  Section  23  of  Act  XXXIIl  of  1871  not  being  bound-  ( '^^^^^  {^""Jf** 


ury  or  partition  c<ujes  .. 


BallaV/garli... 
Sunipat 


Total  of  District  . . . 


Preparation  of  tribal  or  IldqawAr  Statement  of  Customg 


^Tah 


Tahsfl  Delhi 

Ballabgarh. 
Suuipiit 


X  aii wofiBy  cases       •••         •••         ...         ...         ,..         ...         .•• 

(  TahsU  Delhi 
...  <      „       Ballabgarh... 
(      „      Suni^Hit 

•  a  ■ 

Total  of  District  ... 

■  «  « 

B.     Cases  relating  to  Kanungoa...          

TahFll  Delhi 
...-       „       Ballabgarh... 
^     „       Sunipat 

•  • 

Total  of  District  ... 

•  •  • 

Erection  of  boundary  maiks  Section  22  of  Act  XXXIII  of  1871 

• 

rTahsQ  Delhi 
...  S      „       Ballabgarh., , 
(.     ,y      Suuii)at 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

... 


Total  of  District 

Dem.ireation  of  Forest  lands  under  Punjab  Forest  rule-^  (Vchcdulc  I  of  Act  IV  of  1S72) 

Setblorn:3nt  of  recusant  ostites  (sjstion  37  Avit  XX'vlH  o£  1S71)  and  claims  arising  therefrom     ... 

Grant  of  revenue  to  gardt»ns  and  groves  (  Finiuci.d  r\.iami.->i<'nor'.-i  Book  Circular  No.  1  of  1S70  » 
roadside  p-jintj«,  other  grants  for  the  ini]»r<»vviiient  of  coimtry,  euch  as  protective  ieii&es  (Fin.tn- 
cial  Conjmitiiioner's  Buok  Circular  Xli  01  lt>75) 

Investigations,  grants  and  resumption  of  abfeigumcnts  other  than  the  \     ^^    B^lab'^rh 

preceding         |      J|       Sunipat     

Total  of  District 


No.  XIX. — Continued. 
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APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION    OF    CASES. 


Alluvion  and  diluyion  cases 


•••        •••        t«f        ■••        ••• 


iTahBll  Delhi 
„       Ballabgarh... 
„      Sunipcit 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ••  ••  • 


Total  of  District  ... 


Settlement  of  waste  lands  under  section  27  of  Act  XXXTII  of  1871 


•••  •■•  ••• 


Mutations  in  the  registers  other  than  Lambarddrs' cases      ..•        ...  <     „      Ballabgarh... 

(       n 


{  Tahstt  Delhi 
'  Ballal 

Sunipot 


« «•         ... 


Total  of  District  ... 


Complete  partition  of  estates      


•t» 


(  Tahsn  Delhi 
ri-i        ..»        ...  \      ,1      Ballabgarh... 

(     „      Sunipat      ... 


Total  of  District  ... 


Miscellaneous  cases 


r»%  ..t  •••  •••  •••  ••■  ••• 


Tohfifl  Delhi 

„      Ballabgarh... 
„      Sunipat     ... 


Total  of  District  ... 


Total 


.*•        *••        •••        •••        f>«        ((Ji        ••• 


(  TahsQ  Delhi 

<      ,,       Ballabgarh 

(      „      Sunipat 


.  • .         .«• 


Total  of  District  ... 


No.  XIX. — Concluded. 
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1,817 
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2,601 
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824 

7,04d 
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1,170 

2,227 

2,330 

2,597 
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3,620 
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4,087 
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23,654 
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100 
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•  •  • 

•  W  9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  a 

•  «  • 

•  ■  « 

«  •  • 

1,016 
907 
495 

521 

599 

•  •  • 

^lld 

693 
519 
3:29 

1,106 

1,040 

910 

1,140 

1,256 

792 

3,188 

1,687 
893 
932 

1,051 

645 

2,019 

688 

571 

2,851 

1,656 
1,775 
2,043 

226  ; 
^1 

84.3 

1,612 

9,993 

8,461 

11,835 

1,541 

3,062 

4,075 

3,512 

3,715 

4,110 

6,474 

30,289 

APPENDIX  No.  XX. 


i>i<W9l>»    <i 


FORM  A.    GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  AREA 

AJ^D  RESOURCES. 


CXCIU 

APPENDIX  No.  XX. 


Form  A.    General  Statement  of  area  and  resources. 


C 


ICame  of  Tulisll. 


Delhi     ... 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Former  and  present 
Statement  Compered. 


Former... 


Present 


•»  •         • .  • 


Ballubgurh 


Sunijiat... 


■■■( 


Former... 


Present 


••  •         t  •  • 


...         •  •  • 


Total 


Former. . . 


Present 


a  •  •  •  •  • 


Former. . . 


Present 


•..         • • < 


t  •  •         •  •  • 


6 


NuMBGB  or  Mahals. 


-a 


CO 


22: 


275 


268 
269 


6 


232 
236 


727 


780 


»« 
^ 


61 

7 


•  •  * 

14 

7 

7 

■  •  fl 

6 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

81 

14 

16 

i 

o 
H 


288 
2SS 


282 
283 


238 
239 


808 


810 


CXCIV 


Delhi   ... 


1 


^ftllabgarh     ... 


Former 
Present    ... 


Former    . .  • 


Present    ... 


Bunipat 


Total 


Former    r. . 


Present    ... 


Former 


Present    ... 


APPENDIX 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


SECTION  I.    AREA  IN  ACRES  AS 


•J 


2,71,592 
2,76,405 


2,50,342 


2,48,828 


Not  Assessed. 


I 


46,900 


41,460 


65,357 


2,86,797      40,150 


2,90,452 


8,08,731 


34,043 


1,58,075 


8,16,685   1,40,860 


& 


'S3 

3 
« 


10,238 


7,085 


70,929        6,211 


3,900 


•2 


3 

o 


67,228 


48,545 


1,000 
924 


16,449 


11,909 


76,140 


69,257 


41,150 
34,967 


1,74,524 


a 
O 


50,161 
51,563 


31,385 


19,875 
66S 


77,043 


65,131 

g,O0I 


1,58,589 


1,52,769   1,86,069 
4>m 


o 


633 


G33 
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cxcv 


u 


15 


16 


17 


ARRANGED  FOR  ASSESSMENT. 


AS«X8SED. 


t3 
I 

z 


1,195 


94 


407 


34 


954 


Cultivated, 


1 


a 
5*» 


20,257 


16,132 


6,593 


18 


1,453 


8) 


•a 


62,900 


17,527 


13,868 


13,912 


51,51 1 


1,01,31)3 


1,35,108 


1,12,723 


1,39,624 


43,950.  1,41,096 


128      16,150   1,28,279  3,31,061 


2,557 


27,300 


75,389  4,16,728 


18 


.J 

< 

s 


1,64,203 


1,72,89 


1,42,723 


1,59,126 


1,17,035        1,68,564 


1,87,390 


4,75,490 


5,19,417 


19 


o 


1 
I 


o 

3 


1,64,203 


1,73,525 


1,42,723 


1,59,126 


1,68,564 


1,87,399 


4,75,490 


5,20,060 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Section  II.  RssouRCEa  and  cap- 
abilities   CONSIDBRKD  IN  DIFFERENT 
ASPECTS. 

Area  in  acres  and  percentage  on  culti- 
vated and   fauow  area  given 
in  Col:  19, 


i 
i 

i 
1 

•  •  • 

62,900 

86,021 

37,784 

.•  • 

30,000 

14,941 

19,502 

•  •  ■ 

51,529 

69,237 

45,403 

••  • 

1,44,429 

1,10,199 

1,02,689 

23,916 


49 

I 


16,526 


•  •  • 

••  • 

13,697 

14,579 

•  •  • 
30,818 

••• 
18,793 

•  •  • 

68,431 

49,898 
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SECTIO.V  11.  RESOURCES  ASD  CAPABILITIES 

Ser  Form  D. 

Ca  TTLK. 

■ 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

f 

■3 

1 

■3 

■s 

] 

1 

Jfumbrr  artmgt 
■per. 

ilfl 

m 

lil 

Delhi        ...  j 

Bdlabjarh.,   ] 
Sunip.*      ..,  ) 

Former     ... 
ProsMit    ... 

Former     ... 
PrMeDt     ... 

Former     ... 
Pr«.ent     ... 

1!'6 
7-9 
H-9 

60-5 
36-2 

71  ■« 

534 
67 

3-8 
3-5 

U,M'2 
23,fil2 

S3,S55 
82,049 

l-D 

* 

3 

{ 

ForaMT     ... 

...    1       ...      1       .-       1      ...       1       ...       1 
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CONSIDERED  IS  DIFFERENT  ASPECTS. 


Population  (Aobi- 

WkLLS    (NCMBeRDF 
LiOB  IS  RKD  IMK.) 

Wi,T 

i 

m 
Mil 

/nuM. 

i 

•3 

1 

!9 

1 
1 

JTafw/nHB  t»a(, 

o 

1 

•S5 

!ri 

1 

■5 

3 

J" 
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SECTION  III.  JAMA  OF  FORMER  ASD 
LAST  SErTLEUENT  COMPAKED. 

Capacitt  fob 

J 
1 

1 

1 
.3 

l| 

ll 

11 

u 

i 

s  . 

1| 

Rates  om  ccl. 

J! 

ii 

I 

1 

O 

1 
Is 

11. 

3» 

1 

60,161 
SS-4 

... 

Delhi 

]                              53,772 
13-60 

■14 

■a* 

3,24,-55 

3,39,235 

3,24,250 

1/13/8 

1/15;7 

31,385 

ISO 

... 

... 

... 

B«lkbg«rh  ... 

20,038 

11-60 

■n 

•09 

2,36,021 

3,05,897 

2,03,21^ 

1/10/6 

1/6/9 

Eunip.*       ...  \ 

77,n43 
Sl-4 
67.132 

eo-29 

■17 

■11 

... 

4,24,3/7 

4,33,871 

2.'8;3 

TOTiL         ...    • 

Former        ... 
Prtaent        ... 

1,68,589 
1,40,942 

■15 

9,69,159 

9,51,338 

CXCIZ 
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49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


ECTION  IV.  PROPOSED  JAMA  WORKED  OUT  FROM  RATES  AND  ESTIMATES. 


AsSESSMi::rr  Circles. 


Khidar  Bdngar 
B^ngar 

D^bar... 

Kohl  ... 

Zer  Kohi 

l^Kliandr&t 

Kbildar 

Bdngar 
{  Dahri ... 
Kohl  ... 
Zer  Kohl 

■ 

iKhandrdt 

I  Kh&dar 
I  Bdngiir 


•  •  •  ■ 


•  »  •  • 


Rates  Adopted  in  Assessment. 


3    4  0 

3    0  0 

3  0  0 
2  4  0 
2  12  0 

4  0  0 

2  12  0 

3  0  0 
3  0  0 
2    8  0 

2  12  0 

3  8  0 

2  12  0 

2  15  0 


6 
^ 


3    0    0 

Grow  wet 
lute. 


2  15     0 

Groefj  wet 
rate. 


5 


1  14  0 

2  0  0 

2    8  0 

2    0  0 

2    2  0 

2    0  0 


2  8  0 

2  0  0 

2  8  0 

2  4  0 


a 


I 


18  0 

18  0 

1    6  0 

0  15  0 
12  0 

1  12  0 

1    C  0 


18  0 

1  10  0 

1     2  0 

16  0 

1  10  0 


1     6    0 
1     8    0 


.SP 


3 


0  14  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 

0  10  0 

0  12  0 

10  0 

0  14  0 

Kbidur. 

0  12  0 
BuDgr. 

0  14  0 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  12  0 


0  12    0 
0  12    0 


iv 


cc 
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Delhi 


••• 


...{ 


Former 
Prefient 


• ««         « •  • 


Bftllal^garii 


■ » t         •  *  ■  I 


Sunipat 


•••        •'*  1 


Total 


,..( 


Former     . , . 
Pibaent     ... 


Former     .,. 
Present    ... 


Former 
Preseot     ... 


*  •  •        ... 


«  •  •  .  a  ■ 


• • .  ... 


55 


56 


57 


53 


SECTION  IV.  JAMA  WORKED  FROM 
RATES  AND  ESTIMATES. 


Estimates  adopted. 


o 

3 


o  ^ 


3,36,421 


2,36,909 


5,54,284 


11,27,675 


I 
t 

S3 

CI4 


2,78,945 


2,36,614 


3,27,912 


8,42,971 


to 

a 

"S 

ce 

i 


3,18,546 


2,02,312 


4,01,308 


9,22,166 


* 

> 


u 

a 
o 

I 

•»« 
it 

i 


2,75,392 
1;9,6 


2,27,990 
1.6/11 


3,36,500 

l/12/'9 


8,39,882 
1;9/10 
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JSSESSMEJfT  APPEALS. 


ceil 


APPENDIX   No.    XXI. 


Accepted  Assessment  Appeals  Tahsih  Ballahgarh. 


No. 


5 


8 


10 
11 


12 


13 
14 
13 
16 
17 
18 


VILLAGR 


Sagarpur 


•  •  •         •  • 


Sarac  Kabir-ud-din 


Sultanpur 


« •• 


Dera  Mandi   .. 
Garhl  Dhaniiti^ 
Tughlakabad 


GhatomI 
Ehdnpur 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


Dud£  Sarae  ... 
Sulemfin  Sarie 
Tekhand 
T(it  Sarae     ... 


Madaiigir 


Yusaf  Sanie  Jat 
Maliraiill 


Majhaoli 
Maujpur 


••• 


Kabtilpur  Bangar. 


Jama  an- 
nounced. 

Jama 

fixed  in 

nppeal. 

Differ- 
ence. 

1,400 

1,300 

100 

50 

45 

5 

950 

850 

100 

1,200 

1,000 

200 

900 

600 

300 

1,250 

1,100 

150 

950 

800 

150 

COO 

600 

100 

150 

120 

30 

130 

110 

20 

• 

250 

200 

50 

180 

150 

30 

320 

300 

20 

140 

130 

10 

2,330 

2,000 

330 

1,540 

1,400 

140 

700 

600 

100 

1,450 

1,350 

100 

Remarks. 


CCIU 


APPENDIX  No.  XXI.—Conchded. 


Jama  an- 

Jama 

Differ- 

No. 

VILLAGE. 

fixed  in 

EE3IASKS. 

QOUDCCd. 

appeal. 

ence. 

' 

19 

YahiaNagar        

780 

680 

100 

20 

Juncri 

750 

650 

100 

21 

Nawidil  TigAon 

850 

800 

50 

22 

N!mk£ 

1,750 

1,600 

150 

23 

Roner^ •••    •• 

700 

650 

50 

U 

Tilpat 

2,760 

2,500 

260 

25 

Bijupur 

900 

800 

100 

26 

Bhatauld       

1,150 

1,000 

150 

27 

Bukharpur 

850 

700 

150 

28 

Faizupur  M^ijra  Nimka 

500 

450 

50 

29 

Badarpur  Said      

600 

550 

50 

30 

Phapundah   •• 

1.275 

1,200 

75 

• 

31 

Kotla  Mdhiglr^Q 

190 

150 

40 

32 

Alampur       .. 

650 

600 

60 

83 

« 

Scbatpur       

280 

210 

70 
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FORM  G.    STATEMENT  OF  ANNVAL  DEMAND 
PAUGANAE  BALLABGABH,  DISTRICT  DELHI, 


APPENDIX 
(Form  G).    Statement  of  annual  demand 


1 

Kami  of  viluce. 

11 

1.J| 

J-I 

PlUirOSED 

Jll 
185 

it 

is 
ii 

£2 

1^ 

22 

8. 
11 

1 

AJMundi         

2,421 

2,198 

!,1»1 

2,131 

2,198 

2,1 9.^ 

y,s 

2.1  U.^ 

2,138 

CCVl 


No,  xxn. 

Par^anah  Ballahiarh  Dlstidct  Delhi. 


DEMAND. 


r-i  t>- 

00 

_  _•>  _  t 

CC  CO 


2,198 


to 

(M      . 

»-i  CO 
00 

OP 


s 


2,198 


l-H   O 

00 


2,198 


a* 

Ob 


oo 

OO 


2,198 


oo 

CI      • 

--« 

o:  00 


0» 
A 

•«    < 
00  ^ 

O  oo 


src 


376 


376 


450 


700 


'44 


450 


376 


2,198 


2,198 


400 


450 


700 


744 


700 


450 


700 


400 


Oi 
O  00 


o 
oco 


2,198 


2,198 


CI 

o 
oo    • 

F-lO 

^  -^ 

O*  00 


2,215 


CO 


C>1  IC 

Od  00 


2,215 


400 


450 


/o9 


759 


700 


400 


400 


450 


450 


450 


700 


'rr 


759 


700 


700 


450 


700 


773 


800 


800 


800 


R  B  K  ▲  B  K  8. 


400 


450 


700 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cers order  dated  10th 
February  1879  »e.  24/- 
have  been  madfed  >\s  b<i- 
low  for  confltructing  two 
wells  ;upto  Kabf  ItSl 
Re.  7/-  and  up  to  Hubi 
1894  Sft.  17/-. 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
February  1879  Be.  24/- 
have  been  maAfed  for 
c«mHtructing  a  well  up 
to  Rabi  1890. 

Progressive  Jamd  for  5 
years,  «.  f.,  up  to  Vl'JO 
Fasll  Re.  276/-  after- 
wards Re.  376/-  (t.  e.  R». 
100/-  moafed). 


800 


Re.  84/-  hare  been  re- 
duceil  for  5  years,  i.  e., 
up  to  1200  Fasli  as  pro- 
gressive Jam&. 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  Uth 
February  1879  R».  24/- 
have  been  mia^ed  for 
constructing  two  wells 
up  to  1855  KabL 

Under  order  of  10th 
February  1879  Re,  &6^\ 
have  been  maj&fed  as  be- 
low* for  constructing  four 

wells;    up    "ji-jRe. 

1«/-B*W  j^«*.l4/.. 

Rabf  and  up  to  i^  Re. 

1892 
27/-  Rabi. 


APPEXDIX 


1 

i 

Hams  op  vulaol 

PHOf«S£0 

|3 

8^ 

it 

1^ 

Si 

6 

BMelwi 

I,4S« 

1,7S3 

1,753 

1,753 

1,753 

1,753 

1,753 

1,763 

,,:. 

1 

Bil]iVI>        

1,G61 

2,002 

2,002 

2,002 

^002 

2,00a 

2,002 

2,002 

2,008 

S 

S44 

641 

614 

644 

611 

nil 

641 

644 

£ 

PalwJI 

G2] 

621 

621 

S21 

621 

621 

621 

621 

10 

PJJ^pur   Ham  Bad- 

403 

403 

403 

103 

103 

103 

lOS 

103 

.11 

vmk     

l.SBO 

1,518 

1,618 

1,518 

1.518 

1,618 

1,518 

1,518 

1,518 

ccvm 
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dema:co. 


0> 

•-•  CO 

»    I 
Oi  OO 


1,753 


2,008 


"  oo 

m       I 

a»  oo 


1,753 


2,008 


644 


592 


tcToo 

"^  CO 
Oi  00 


1,763 


So 

•>    i 

-v  00 

0»  00 


1,758 


00 

03  OO 


2,008 


644 


592 


644 


2,008 


1,768 


00  1-4 

Oft  oo 


1,768 


2,008 


644 


592 


403 


1.579 


403 


1,579 


403 


592 


1,579 


403 


656 


2.008 


674 


o 

CO  oo 

OS  £» 

*«  o» 

Oft  oo 


1,753 


2,008 


o 

•^  Oft 
•»    i 

oco 

Oft  00 


1,759 


09 

O 

2»^ 

i-»  Oft 

ri  '* 
kO  Oft 

Oft  oo 


1,759 


00 

o 

00  ,* 

ft  5P 

C4k^ 
to  Oft 
Oft  00 


1,759 


2,008 


674 


592 


1,579 


403 


592 


403 


592 


674 


592 


2,008 


674 


450 


1,600 


1,600 


1,600 


450 


1,600 


592 


2,008 


674 


450 


1,600 


592 


450 


1,600 


R  S  X  A  B  K  8. 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
February  1879  i^.  6/- 
have  been  ma.^fed  for 
oonstructing  a  well  up  to 
1893  Kabt 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
FeVniary  1879  «».  6/- 
have  been  madfed  for 
constructing  a  well  up  to 
1893  Habf. 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  10th 
February  1879  R».  30/- 
have  been  ma^ed  as  be- 
low for  constructing  two 
wells. 

Up  to  1890  R».  12/- 
Rabi  and  up  to  1891  fi»* 
18/-  Babi. 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
November  187S  ^.  71/- 
have  been  midfed  for 
constructing  a  well  up  to 
1886  Rabt 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
Februarj'  1879  JU.  47/- 
have  been  mddfe<l  for 
constructing  two  wells 
up  to  1892  Kabi. 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  lith 
February  1879  fis.  82/- 
have  been  madfed  as 
below  for  constructing  3 

wells  up  to  ?->  Jr..  61/. 

Rabf  and  up  to  ^^^^  lU. 
21/-  Rabl. 


APPENDIX 


e\      Hami  op  VILLAOK 


782      782      762 


2,241    2.241    2,241    2,2n    2,241 
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D  R  M  A  N  D. 


a» 
©*  1^ 

•^  00 

«  • 

CO  <o 

•^  00 

a»  oo 


782 


1,435 


493 


*^oo 
»  • 

Oi  00 


782 


1,485 


493 


to 
a> 

00 
•>    I 

*a  CO 
■^  oo 
o»  oo 


800 


1,450 


493 


1,000 


2,180 


2,241 


1,000 


2,199 


2,241 


1,000 


»  I 

■^  CO 
O  OO 


800 


1,450 


00 

»-•  at 
Oft  oo 


800 


1,450 


493 


1,000 


2,218 


2,245 


2,213 


2,245 


493 


1,000 


oo  tH 

oa  oo 


800 


1,450 


493 


2,258 


2,245 


1,000 


o 


800 


.  1,450 


500 


1,000 


2,258 


2,245 


o 

»    • 

O  CO 

to  o» 
a»  oo 


800 


1,450 


500 


o 

<«    I 

r-l  •* 

o  CO 


800 


1,450 


500 


1,000 


2,258 


2,245 


2,258 


2,251 


1,000 


2,258 


oo 

o 

0>  00 


800 


1,450 


500 


1,000 


2,258 


2,251 


2,251 


R  E  M  A  B  K  8. 


Under  order  of  11th 
February  1879,  Re.  18/- 
have  been  miuifed  for 
constructm^  one  well  up 
to  1880  Kabl. 

Under  order  dated  1  Ith 
February  1879,  »».  15/- 
have  been  ma^'ed  for 
constructing  a  well  up 
to  1880  Babl. 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  10th 
February  1879,  R».  7/- 
have  been  ma^ed  for 
constructing  a  well  up 
to  1892  BabL 


Under  Commissioner's 
order  dated  25th  Novem- 
ber 1878,  Sb.  250/-  have 
been  reduced  for  5  years 
from  1286  up  to  1290 
Fasli  as  progresBlve  de- 
mand. 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
February  1879,  Bs.  78/- 
have  been  ma^fed  as  be- 
low for  constructing  four 
wells. 


Up  to  1887  R».  19/- 
Rabil888R».  14/- Kab£ 
and  up  to  1890  Babi 
Sf>.  45/.. 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
February  1879,  Be.  10/- 
have  been  madfed  as  be- 
low for  constructing  two 
wells,  up  to  Babl  lU.  4/- 
1888  and  up  to  1893  Babl 
Be.  6/. 


i^m 


mm 


CCXl 
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I 


18 


NaKB  or  TILLAOS. 


Sarohl    ... 


•.•        .• 


19  SuUkhri 


%.*»        ••• 


20  Sheikhpur         7.t 


21 


22 


Fatahpur  Beri  ..• 


Fatahpiir  ChandfU      ,.. 


S3   Fatahpur  Nauibid      ... 


24 


i  o  s 


Faiztipur  Khitdar 


M    (A    ^ 

JSa6 


765 


146 


127 


541 


943 


679 


Proposed 


A 


788 


162 


226 


800 


1,098 


677 


407 


585 


<i8 

to" 
0)Q 


788 


162 


226 


800 


1,098 


677 


585 


QO 


s 


s 


788 


162 


226 


800 


1,098 


677 


585 


QO 
QO  ON 

ss 


788 


162 


226 


800 


1,098 


677 


585 


•>  • 

sis; 

is 


788 


162 


226 


800 


1,098 


677 


585 


788 


e« 


Of     . 

a>     t 

0»  GO 


Sao 
QO 


162 


301 


1,000 


)«098 


677 


585 


788 


162 


301 


1,000 


1,098 


677 


585 


788 


162 


301 


1,000 


1,098 


677 


585 
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D  £  U  A  N  D. 


0»  00 


788 


ph  00 

^    • 
^  00 

e>  00 


s 


GO 

_"    • 

lO  CO 

"*  QO 

A  OO 


792 


170 


301 


1,000 


170 


301 


792 


■^  00 
Oi  00 


00 
CI 


00 


170 


301 


1,000    1,000 


1,098 


677 


586 


1,098 


677 


1,098 


677 


585 


792 


800 


-g 


00 


800 


o 

o 

•k    I 

O)  OO 


8,- 


geo 

O»Q0 


800 


170      170 


301 


1,000 


1,098 


801 


1,000 


677 


585 


585 


1,098 


677 


170 


301 


1,000 


1,098 


©I 

o 

0»  OO 


CO 

o 

00     . 

i-i«0 

oa  QO 


iArilM 


R  B  If  ▲  B  K  8« 


800       800 


170 


801 


1,000 


1,104 


677 


585 


585 


170 


801 


1,000 


1,104 


677 


585 


677 


170 


801 


800 


1,000 


1,104 


692 


585 


1,104 


585 


Under  Settlement  Offi" 
cer's  oxxler  dated  11th 
February  1879,  iU.  12/- 
have  been  mailed  aa  be- 
low for  conBtruciing  two 
wells. 

Up  to  1887  lU.  4/- 
Rabf  and  up  to  1891 
lU.  8/^  Rabi. 

1701  Under  Settlement  Offi« 
cer'a  order  dated  llth 
February  1879,  lU.  8/- 
havd  been  maAfed  for 
conBtructing  one  well  ap 
to  1886  Kabi. 

801  Re.  75/-  reduced  for  5 
years  from  1286  up  to 
1290  Fosll  as  progressive 
demand  afterwards  iU« 
301/.. 

1,000|  Under  order  dated  1 2tli 
May  1879,  progressive 
jamA  sanctioned  for  5 
years  from  1286  up  to 
1290  Fasli  and  R».  200/^ 
reduced,  aftenvards  the 
full  jam4  R».  1000/-  ia 
due. 

Under  Settlement  Ofil" 
cer's  order  dated  llth 
February  1879,  Rs.  6/- 
have  been  mad  fed  for 
constructing  one  well  up 
to  1892  KabL 

Under  Settlement  OfR- 
cer's  order  dated  10th 
February  1879,  R».  16/- 
have  been  maAfed  for 
constructing  a  well  np  to 

1894  Rabi 

Under  Settletoent  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  10th 
February  1879,  Rs.  18/- 
have  been  ma&fed  for 
constructing  a  well  up  to 

1895  RabL 


692 


603 


APPENDIX 


1 

11 
•si 

111 

PisI 

115*5 

-Si 

is 

is 

Si 

■"! 

"*" 

--. 

~ 

" 

2fi 

Eonti 

1,011 

1,535 

1,535 

1,535 

1,570 

1,570 

1,570 

1,570 

1,57C 

S6 

EoilgMa          

441 

458 

45S 

453 

453 

458 

458 

45S 

458 

27 

Owhi  Begampur 

300 

300 

300 

800 

300 

400 

400 

400 

S8 

Qirhi  Dhamiiui 

400 

400 

400 

40C 

400 

600 

GOO 

600 

S9 

Usjahadpur      

407 

407 

407 

407 

407 

407 

407 

407 

30 

M»«fi'3p'"         

1S1 

225 

225 

225 

223 

225 

300 

300 

300 

31 

NaurungabMl      

]    "' 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

400 

400 

400 
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DEMAND. 


S 


CO  o 

O  CO 


1,570 


M3 

00 

p-      ■ 

a>  00 


o 

00 

in  00 

rp  00 
O  00 


1,570 


600 


?J 


x:o 


CO  05 

Tf*00 
C5  00 


1,570 


1,670 


600 


600 


400 


6G0 


400 


00 

O  00 


1,670 


00  -M 
OS 
00 


3*=^ 


1,670 


8 


•— <  25 

oJ<N 
CiOO 


600 


400 


6C0 


1,580 


o 

SCO 
o> 
ooo 


s 


1,580 


600 


j 
400'      400 


407 


300 


600 


407 


600 


40': 


400 


300 


400 


600 


407 


300 


400 


300 


600 


400 


600 


•^OJ 
0)00 


1,603 


CO 

o 

•^Oa 
ic  o> 

0)00 


Rsii  ABK8. 


1,603 


600 


600 


415 


300 


40o 


600 


400 


600 


415 


400 


400 


300 


6G0 


400 


600 


415 


30O 


400 


415 


300 


416 


300 


400 


400 


400 


Under  Settlement  OfH- 
cer's  order  dated  10th 
Febniary  1870,  Re.  68/- 
have  been  mad  fed  aa  be- 
low   for  constructing   4 

wells,   up  to  .  ^,-     fi». 


600 


35/-  Rabl 


1881 
3 


1892 


Rabl  up   to 
23/-. 


1594 


Be.  10/- 


400 


Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  lOth 
February  1879,  Rs.  42/ 
have  been  madfed  for 
constructing  one  well  up 
to  lSti6  Eabi. 

Progrepsive  demand 
sanctioned  for  5  j-ears,  i. 
<?.,  up  to  1-290  FivslI  and 
lia.  100/-  reduced,  after- 
wards the  full  jamd 
Re.  400/-  will  be  taken. 


600     Under   Commispioner'a 
I  order  dated  l?5th  Novem- 
|ber  1878,    R«.  200/-  re- 
duced for  6  years  i.  e.,  up 
to  1 290  Fasli  as  progres- 
sive demand. 

415|  Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  4th 
February  1879,  «»  8/- 
have  been  madfed  for 
constructing  one  well  up 
to  1S90  lUbf. 

R».  75/-  hare  been 
mafJfed  for  5  years  up  to 
1 290  Fa&li  as  progregaiva 
jamd. 

Under  Comnjisaioner's 
order  Ss.  100/-  have  been 
maKfed  for  five  years,?,  e., 
up  to  1290  Fasll  as  pro« 
gressive  demand. 


300 


400 


APPENDIX 


1^ 

1 

P..,o... 

1 
1 

Nuut  OF  vtLuai. 

Ill 

li-s 

li 

1^ 

i 

-3 
11 

it 

3! 

Mohooi 

5,40C 

5,452 

6.452 

5,452 

6,452 

5,452 

5,452 

5,452 

5,45S 

33 

MihoU 

1,25; 

1,694 

1,984 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

94 

MorUbi^U        

483 

6o: 

597 

597 

697 

697 

697 

697 

597 

SB 

NBkpur 

SO 

734 

734 

734 

734 

7M 

734 

734 

734 

30 

HfinUjanpur 

24- 

2S1 

281 

28 

281 

281 

281 

281 

281 

37 

Y»hidriM8«r 

45< 

693 

593 

5ftj 

695 

693 

m 

680 

680 

3 

YuwfS«iiJ»t 

at 

U6 

116 

11 

11 

lie 

U6 

116 

lie 
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DEMAND. 

1943,  1294 
1886-87. 

1944,  1295 
1887-88. 

1945,  1296 
1888-89. 

1946,  1297 
1889-90. 

1947,  1298 
1890-91. 

1948,  1299 
1891-92. 

s;i 

^1 1-^ 

1950,  1301 
1893-94. 

1951,  1302 
1894-95. 

1952,  1303 
1895-96 

Remarks. 

5,452 

6,452 

5,452 

5,452 

6,458 

5,458 

5,486 

6,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Four  leaaeB  are  granted 
in  this  village  for  which 
the  J^glrdlr  will  get 
R».  48/-   less  a  year  as 

below  UP  to .       Sfl. 

Rabi  up  to  ^  Rabi 
Bb.  14/- 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,694 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

Under  Settlement  OfB- 
cer's  order  dated  10th 
February  1879,  Re.  6/- 
have  been  ma^fed,  for 
conBtructing  one  well,  up 
to  1892  Rabi. 

597 

697 

597 

697 

597 

597 

604 

604 

604 

604 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's .order  dated  10th 
February  1879,  R».  7/- 
have  been  madted  up  to 
1892  Rabi  for  construct- 
ing one  well. 

734 

734 

734 

734 

750 

750 

760 

750 

750 

750 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cei's  order  dated  11th 
Febrviary^879,  Re.  16/- 
hnve  \>een  mti^fed  up  to 
1890  lUbi  for  construct- 
ing a  well 

281 

281 

281 

303 

303 

303 

303 

303 

303 

303 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  11th 
February  1879,  Rs.  22/- 
have  leen  muffed  for 
coustructlDg  a  well  up  to 
1889  Rabi. 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

680 

Re.  85/-  have  been 
ma^fed  for  5  yean*,  i.  e,^ 
up  to  1290  Fasli  as  pro- 
gremive  demand. 

116 

116 

116 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

Under  Settlement  Offi- 
cer's order  dated  4th 
February  1879,  Ra.  14/- 
have  been  miulfed  for 
coustructiug  a  well,  up  to 
1689  Rabi. 

' 
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APPENDIX 


i 
i 

I 


Name  of  villaok. 


Total  of  38  vUloges    .. 


Permanent  jama  of  245 
Tillages         


SC/2 

''I 

S  o  a 

^-»^  a 


Pkopobed 


^        CO 

5  to 

fl  CO 
D  9> 


COQ 


31,729    36,405 


CO         • 


00 


CO 


00 

00 

00  »-H 
CO  00 
Oi     00 


00 

CO     CO 
0>     00 


_^  » 

O  CO 

"^  00 

Gi  OO 


36,405  36,405  36,447 


Od     OO 


36,447    37,416    37,416 


1,68,848 1,91,427  1,91,427 1,91,427  1,91  427  1,91,427  1,91,427 1,91,427 


Graio)  Total 


2,00,577  2,27,832  2,27,832  2,27,832  2,27,874  2,27,874  2,29,143  2,29,143 
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DEMAND. 


Ef 


SA 


wm     CO 

GO 

_ "        • 

99     to 

SOO 
00 


^ 


Soo 
00 


37,746 


37,928 


2     00 
•^     00 


I 


00 
00 


^ 


GO 

id    00 

"•t     00 
oa    00 


CO     09 


37,951 


1,91,427 1,91,427 1,91,427 


38,017 


1,91,427 


38,053 


38,185 


ei 

O) 
00 


00 


38,225 


38,363 


1,91,427 1,91,427  1,91,427 1,91,427 


O"    CO 

SS    o» 

O)     00 


Oi     00 


38,389 


38,444 


1,91,4271,91,427 


CO 

CO  CO 

»-*  o> 

J2  <» 


38,462 


1,91,427 


2,29,173  2,29,355  2,29,378  2,29,444  2,29,480  2,29,612  2,29,652  2,29,790  2,29,816  2,29,871 2,29,889 


i 


r> 


CCXIX 


I 

.s 

O 

5Z5 


11 
15 
24 
30 

81 

Si 

88 

85 

106 

126 

159 

160 

177 

214 

223 

265 

266 


APPENDIX 
(Foriyt  G.)    Statement  of  annual  demand 


Name  of  tillage. 


IshAkpur  Pana  Suj&n  ... 

AsAlatpiir  KhATad 

Bdpraul4 4     

B^Unnauli 


•••         •••  •■• 


BAnkoor 

BijwAsan        

BudheliU ... 

Jdfarpur  Kal&n     

Khimpur 
R&ghopur 

Shidipur 

ShahAbdd  Muhammadpur 

TugbAnpur     

Ker 


•■•  •••  ai 


•••  •••  ttt 


••  ■  •  ■  • 


Gheorfc   ... 
Kajafgarh 
NarainA  ... 


•••    •••    ••• 


•••    •••    •■• 


\  •  %         •  I 


Andhioli,  K&ethwarA  and 
Khandralt  Kalan  8  vil- 

AHK^^B       ■•#         •••         ■■•         ••• 

Total  mim  of  268  remain- 
ing Tillages 


Total    ... 


900 

815 

1,280 

1,100 

2,303 

2,858 

832 

1,200 

500 

550 

693 

1,169 

891 

1,260 

2,653 

790 

2,515 

1,396 
2,95,180 


3,17,875 


I 


999 

389 

1,230 

1,213 

1.979 

8,163 

778 

1,181 

615 

546 

569 

1,108 

485 

1,404 

2,510 

1,016 

2,603 


2,53,757 


2,75,552 


s 

i 


999 

889 

1,230 

1,213 

1,979 

8,163 

778 

1,181 

635 

546 

569 

1,108 

485 

1,404 

2,510 

1,016 

2,603 


2,53,757 


2,75,552 


CI 

s 
t 


999 

389 

1,230 

1,213 

1,979 

3,163 

778 

1,181 

615 

546 

569 

1,108 

485 

1,404 

2,510 

1,016 

2,603 


2,53,767 


2,75,562 


a 


999 

389 

1,230 

1,213 

1,979 

8,163 

778 

1,181 

615 

546 

569 

1,136 

485 

1,413 

2,510 

1,016 

2,603 


2,53,757 


2,75,589 


Pboposbo 


t 


s 

i 


999 

389 

1,230 

1,213 

1,979 

3,163 

778 

1,181 

615 

546 

569 

1,136 

485 

1,413 

2,541 

1,016 

2,603 


999 

389 

1,230 

1,213 

1,979 

3,163 

778 

1,181 

615 

646 

569 

1,136 

520 

1,413 

2,541 

1,016 

2,627 


2,53,757 


2,75,620 


2,53,757 


2,75,679 


*  Ko  jama  announced  for  these  three  Tillages  R».  7/*  in  Khandr&t  KalAn  for  resumed  maAfl. 
t  This  does  not  include  the  jama  of  GoTernmeut  gardens,  and  land  fUMessed  at  half  rates  in  tho 
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Parganah  Delhi  District  Delhi. 


D  B  M  A  H  D. 


«D 
OO 

oo 


I 


999 
389 
1,240 
1,213 
1,979 
3»163 
778 
1,181 
615 
546 
669 
1,136 
520 
1,413 
2,541 
1,051 
2,627 


2,53,757 


2,75,724 


GO 
OO 


I 


999 

389 

1,240 

1,213 

1,979 

3,163 

778 

1,181 

650 

546 

569 

1,136 

520 

1,413 

2,541 

1,051 

2,627 


2,53,757 


2,75,759 


I 


999 

389 

1,240 

1,213 

1,979 

3^163 

778 

1,181 

650 

546 

569 

1,136 

520 

1,419 

2,541 

1,061 

2,627 


2,53,767 


2,76,765 


I 


999 

389 

1,240 

1,213 

1,979 

3^163 

778 

1,181 

650 

546 

600 

1,136 

520 

1,419 

2,541 

1,051 

2,627 


2,53,757 


2,75,796 


I 


999 

389 

1,240 

1,213 

2,000 

3,163 

778 

1,200 

650 

546 

600 

1,136 

520 

1,442 

2,641 

1,051 

2,627 


2,63,757 


2,75,859 


s 


I 


999 

389 

1,240 

1,213 

2,000 

3,183 

794 

1,200 

650 

546 

600 

1,161 

520 

1,450 

2,541 

1,065 

2,627 


2,53,757 


2,75,942 


oo 


1,050 

430 

1,240 

1,213 

2,000 

3,207 

817 

1,200 

650 

546 

600 

1,175 

520 

1,450 

2,550 

1,065 

2,650 


2,r3,757 


2,76,127 


CO 
CO 


I 


1,050 

430 

1,240 

1,213 

2,000 

3,230 

840 

1,200 

650 

546 

600 

1,200 

620 

1,450 

2,650 

1,065 

2,650 


2,63,757 


t 

GO 
I 


1,050 

430 

1,240 

1,226 

2,000 

3,230 

850 

1,200 

660 

546 

600 

1,200 

520 

1,460 

2,550 

1,065 

2,660 


2,53,757 


3 

s 


& 


1,050 

430 

1,240 

1,223 

2,000 

3,230 

850 

1,200 

650 

650 

600 

1,200 

520 

1,450 

2,550 

1,065 

2,650 


2,53,757 


2,76,198  2,76,220 


2,76,324t 


villages  rcjvrted  under  the  head  o£  Civil  Station. 
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APPENDIX 

(Form  G.)    statement  of  annual  demand 


o 


Kaxb  of 

TILLAOS. 


117 

166 


179 

190 

1  to  116 
118  to  165 
167  to  178 
180  to  189 
191  to  239 


Easbft  Suni- 
ptttf**    •■• 

Kundll     ... 

Qhiflaull  ... 


285  remain 
ing  Yillft- 
ges 


Total    239 
yiUages 


•2  a 


PB0P08SD 


1^ 


00 


800         864 


e,297-13-6 


1,716 


8,90,665^6  3,27,037 


6,362 


1,831 


1,302     1,776 


4,00,771-2-9  3,37,870  3,87,870  3,37,870  3,37,870  3,37,901 3,37,901 


86i 


6,362 


1,831 


1,776 


3,27,037 


el 

00 
I 

3 


8i 


864 


6,362 


1,831 


1,776 


3 

00 
00 


3,27,037 


864        864 


6,362     6^862 


1,831 


1,776 


3,27,037 


s 
s 


1,862 


1,776 


3,27,037 


864 


6,362 


1,862 


1,776 


3,27.037 


00 


864 


6^62 


1,862 


1,776 


3,27,037 


3,37,901 
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Parganah  Sunipat  District  Delhi* 


D  £  M  ▲  y  D. 


00 


864 


6,380 


1,893 


1,776 


s 


3^27,037 


3,37,950  3,87,976  3,37,991 8,38,046  3,38,102  3,38,102  3,38,128 


864 


6,380 


1,893 


1,802 


S' 


864 


6,380 


1,893 


1,817 


864 


6,380 


1,893 


1,872 


864 


6,380 


1,924 


1,897 


81 


864 


6,380 


1,921 


1,897 


CO 


3,27,037  3,27,037  3»27,037  3,27,037  3,27,037 


864 


6,380 


1,950 


1,897 


I 

CO 

o 

CO 


8G1 


sf 


864 


6,3S0;       6,3S0 


3,27,037 


1,950 


l,9iJ 


1,950 


I 
GO 


804 


6,380 


1,950 


2,000        2,000 


3,27,037  3,27/)37 


3,38,172 


o 

00 


900 


6,380 


1,950 


2,000 


3,27,037  3,27,037 


3,38,231 


8,38,231 


3,88,287 


APPENDIX   No.   XXIII. 


STATEMEfir  OF  KdffUffGOS. 
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APPENDIX 
Statement  showing  the  appointments  and  qualifications  of 


Name. 


Pandit  Man 
Singh  Kan6n* 
go  of  Suuipat 
tahslli 


Dial  Singb, 
Naib  'Kinfin- 
go'  of  Sunlpat 
tahsfl. 


Caste,  Age 
and  llesidence 


Brahmin  26 
years  Suui- 
pat. 


Kdyath  32 
years  Gan- 
naur  tahsil 
Sunlpat 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


11th  January 
1879. 

Colonel  W.  O. 
Davies,  C.  S.  I. 
Commissioner, 
Delhi  Division* 


11th  January 
1879. 

Colonel  W.  G. 
Davies,  C.  S.  I., 
Commissioner, 
Delhi  Division. 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 


I 


Obtained  his  post  by  in- 
heritance, knows  Persian 
and  can  read  the  Nagrl  al- 
phabet Of  old  family  and 
was  chosen  from  several  can- 
didates as  having  next 
to  Shambudial  the  best 
hereditary  claims.  Educat- 
ed in  the  Lahore  Vernacular 
School. 

Has  learnt  during  Settle- 
ment how  to  survey  by  plane 
table,  still  has  something 
to  learn  in  the  way  of  practi- 
cal experience,  but  as  he  is  a 
sharp  fellow,  he  will  if  well 
kept  to  work  turn  out  I 
think,  welL 


Obtained  the  post  by  in- 
heritance on  the  grotind  that 
his  grand-father  was  E&- 
n^ngo  of  tahsil  Gtannaur. 
He  knows  Persian  well,  i3  of 
fiedr  &mily. 


ccxxv 

No.  xxni. 

Kanungos  and  Naib-Kanungos  employed  in  the  Delhi  District 


B  E  M  A  R  E  a 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Settlement  in  1872,  Khushwakt  R^i,  K4n6ngo, 
and  his  uncle  Kirp£rliin  Naib  K^ningo,  were  transferred  to  the  Settlement 
Department  from  the  tahslL  Mab&rdj  Singh  resident  of  Gannaur  and  Kidar 
N£th  of  Sunipat  were  appointed  oflSciating  Kkn6ngo  and  *Naib-!K£n6ngo* 
respectively,  to  act  in  the  tahsfl  in  consideration  of  their  family  claims.  On 
8th  July  1876,  Kirpdr&m  *  Naib-Bldn6ngo'  in  the  Settlement  Department 
died.    The  following  persons  claimed  the  post : — 

(1).— Kidir  Nath  Officiating  '  Naib-K&i6ngo'  in  the  tahslL 

(2). — ^Mukht&r  Khan^  assistant  of  the  patw&ri  of  Mailiua. 

(3). — ^Man  Singh,  relative  of  the  deceased 

(4,)._Di&l  Singh,  patw^ri  of  PdnchI  Gtijarin. 

(5). — Shamb<idi4l  son  of  the  deceased. 

(6). — Shamb6diAl,  *  Naib-Munsarim*  in  the  Settlement  Department, 

(7). — Sheor^j  Singh,  patw&ri  of  Gannaur. 

(8). — Bamjl  L&l,  Brahmin,  resident  of  Sunii)at. 

By  order  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Settlement  Officer,  Delhi  district,  dated 
17th  January  1877,  Shamb6dial  son  of  the  deceased  was  considered  the 
rightful  heir  and  was  aj^pointed  in  his  father  s  place. 

DiAl  Singh,  PatwSrf,  resident  of  Gannaur  appealed  against  this  in  the 
Commissioner's  Court  His  appeal  was  dismissed  on  IStli  February  1877, 
but  it  was  noted  that  when  another  post  fell  vacant,  the  Gannaur  claim 
should  be  considered.  The  petitioner  himself  would,  however,  havfe  no  right 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  On  2nd  December  1877,  Khushwakt  Rai,  Kttuango', 
in  the  Settlement  Department,  applied  for  pension,  and  the  following 
claimants  presented  themselves  for  the  post  i^ 
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Name. 


2 


Caste,  Age 
and  Residence 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 


Was  educated  in  the  Ver- 
nacular School  of  Gannaur. 

Knows  how  to  survey  with 
plane  table,  but  requires 
practical  experience  in  his 
work.  He  is  a  respectable 
and  diligent  man,  and  will  I 
think  do  welL 
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REMARKS. 


(1). — N&nak  Chand  Mabajaa. 

(2).— Sheoraj  Singh,  Patwdrl  of  Gannaur. 

(3). — Mah^raj  Singh,  Officiating  '  Eanfingo'  in  the  tahcdL 

(4)._Didl  Singh,  Patwari  of  Panchi  G6jar4n. 

(5). — Rdmji  Lai,  iu  the  Settlement  Department  resident  of  Sunipat 

(6). — ^Sukhdeo  Singh,  resident  of  Haweli  Pdlam. 

(7).— Kidir  Ndth  Officiating  '  Naib-Kdn6ngo'  in  the  tahsQ. 

(8).— Shambfidial, '  Naib-KAniingD'  in  the  Settlement  Department 

(9). — Man  Singh,  son  of  Ehushwakt  RAi's  cousin» 

By  Settlement  Officer^s  Judgment  dated  29th  Mawsh  1878,  it  was 
decided  that  Shambudiill,  *Naib-KAnungo'  in  the  Settlement  Department 
be  appointed  *  Kanungo,*  and  that  Dial  Singh  Patwdri  of  Panchi  Gtijaran, 
'Naib-Kdn(ingo' ;  that  for  a  year  until  ShambudWl  should  show  himself  fit, 
for  the  post,  wL^n  Singh,  at  present  should  officiate  for  him,  and  if  within 
this  time  he  should  not  prove  himself  fit,  Mdn  Singh  would  get  the  post ; 
that  for  the  year  ShambiidiAl  should  get  pay  of  the  post  of  *  Naib-Kdntjngo' 
and  Dial  Singh  that  of  patwarship.  Other  claims  were  considered  and 
rejected,  D'l&l  Singh,  M4n  Singh,  and  Kidar  NAth,  not  beinsf  satisfied  with 
this,  appealed  to  the  Commissioners  Court  The  Commissioner  mainiaiced 
the  Settlement  Officers  order  for  the  present,  but  as  on  further  report 
ShambudfrJ  was  reported  still  unfit,  Colonel  Davies  dismissed  him  and  ap- 
pointed Man  Singh  to  the  post,  Dial  Singh  being  kept  as  'Naib-K^u6ngo', 
They  are  the  ))resent  occupants  respectively  of  the  two  posts.  In  1878 
Mahirdj  Sinorh, '  Kdntingo'  in  the  tahsil,  was  pensioned  on  account  of  age, 
and  Kiddr  Nath  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  Kidar  Ndth  s  place  waa 
given  to  Pindldial  son  of  Maharaj  Singh.     They  still  hold  these  places. 

According  to  Book  Circular  Nos.  9  and  45,  enquiry  was  made  of  the 
'  K^ungo'  and  '  Naib-Einiingo*  as  to  their  successors.    M&n  Singh  has  no 
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Name. 


Caste,  Age 
and  Residence 


Dip  Chand. 
*KAn6ngo/  of 
Pelhi  tahsfl 


Abdulraliman 

•Naib  Kdn6ngo' 

of  Delhi  tahsil. 


Brahmin  27 
years  Najaf- 
garh. 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


28th  January 
1875. 

Mr.  Wood  Set- 
tlement Officer. 


Mughal  47 
years  DelhL 


1st    January 
1861. 

Mr.    P.     H. 

Egerton,  Deputy 
Commissioner, 
Delhi  District. 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 


Obtained  the  post  by  in- 
heritance. 

He  knows  Persian  pretty 
well  and  also  the  English 
and  Niigri  alphabets.  Of 
fair  family. 

Was  educated  in  the  Najaf- 
garh  Government  School. 

Knows  how  to  survey  with 
plane  table,  but  requires 
practical  experience  in  his 
work.  He  is  a  respectable 
and  diligent  man,  and  will  I 
think  do  well. 


He  had  no  hereditary  right, 
but  as  he  was  an  old  Govern- 
ment servant,  and  had  been 
educated  in  the  Delhi  School 
and  Roorkee  College,  he  got 
the  appointment.  He  is  of 
respectable  family. 
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son,  so  that  the  next  heir  would  be  his  younger  brother,  Badri  N^ith  who 
is  adopted  by  Khushwakt  Rdi,  the  late  *  Kauiingo*.  After  Badri  Ndth> 
comes  the  next  younger  brother  Ki(Ur  Ndth,  and  after  him  Amar  Niith, 
the  youngest.  Diiil  Singh,  *Naib-Kan6ngo'  has  no  son,  but  two  brothers, 
Pindidlal  and  Pirbh6dial  who  has  a  son,  Amir  Singh. 

In  1872,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Settlement  work,  Mohan  L^l,  '  Kdn- 
6ngo'  and  Abdulrahmdn, '  Naib-Kjxnungo*,  were  transferred  to  the  Settlement 
Department  from  the  tahsil.  Chhajju  Ram  and  R^mji  Das  were  appointed 
in  the  tahsil  as  Officiating  'Kanungo'  and  'Nfdb-Kanungo'  in  Mohan  Lai 
and  Abdulrahman's  place  respectively,  in  consideration  of  their  long  service. 
On  28th  May  1874,  Mohan  Lai  died  and  the  following  persons  claimed  to 
succeed  him : — 

(1). — Jai  Mai,  employed  in  the  Customs  Department. 

(2). — Sukhdeo  Singh,  employed  in  the  Gurgaon  District. 

(3). — Gang^  Rim,  'Naib-Kdniingo'  in  Ballabgarh  tahsil. 

(4). — Chhajjd  Rdm,  Officiating  '  Kanfingo'  in  Delhi  tahsil. 

(5). — Ghulam  Husain, '  Naib-Munsarim*  in  Delhi. 

(G).— Mjd  La,  Patwiri. 

(7). — Abdulrahman,  *Naib-Kan6ngo'  in  the  Delhi  Settlement  Department. 

(8). — Dip  Chand  son  of  deceased  Mohan  LaL 


By  order  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Settlement  Officer,  dated  28th  January  1875, 
Dip  Chand  was  appointed  *  Kdnungo'  and  up  to  this  time,  Dip  Chand, 
'Kantingo',  and  Abdulrahman,  'Naib-Kdnfingo*  are  in  their  respective 
offices. 

Dip  Chand  has  no  son  so  that  at  present  bis  heirs  are  Chimman  TLH, 
and  Chunni  Lai  his  uncles.     Abdulrahman  says  he  has  no  heirs. 


«i 
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Name. 


Caste,  Age 
and  Residence 


Qaneshi    L^l 
•K^rtingo'  of 
Sallabgurb 


years  Faridd- 
bad. 


8 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


21st  May  1875 
appointed      by 
Colonel   W.  G. 
Da  vies,  C.  S,  I., 
Commissioner 
and  Superinten- 
dent, Delhi 
Division, 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 


Was  educated  in  the  Delhi 
School  and  taught  Persian 
and  Arabia  In  Boorkee  Col  - 
lego  he  learnt  Prismatic 
Surveying  with  plane  table 
as  well  as  drawing,  &c. 

He  is  not  an  efficient 
worker,  and  is  getting  feeble^ 


Succeeded  to  the  post  by 
iiih eritance.  K no\\  s  Pei sian 
well  and  also  knows  the 
2^aj?ri  alphabet.  He  is  of 
an  old  family. 


Was  educated  in  the  Verna- 
cular School  of  Farid&bad. 

Knows  how  to  survey  with 
plane  table,  can  examine  the 
annual  papers  fairly,and  also 
can  do  his  ordinary  work 
well. 
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In  1872  at  the  beginning  of  the  Settlement  worlc,  Chiranji  1A\  son  of 
Salag  Ram,  Dhusar,  *  Kdn6ngo,'  and  Qang&  Rdm,  '  Naib-BLdn6ngo/  son  of 
Riwa  Rdm,  Ki^yath,  were  transferred  to  the  Settlement  Department  from 
the  tahsil. 


Sheo  Ul  and  Mirza  Murtazibeg  were  appointed  Officiating  '  Kin^ngo' 
and  *  Naib-Kdn6ngo'  respectively  in  the  tahsil.  On  6th  November  1874, 
Chiranji  Lai  died.     The  following  persons  claimed  for  this  post : — 


(1 

(2 

(3 

(4 

(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 


. — Gang&  B^m,  'Naib-Ein6ngo'  in  the  Settlement  Department 

. — Anandi  Ml,  brother  of  deceased  Chiranji  L^l. 

. — Rdrndi^l,  adopted  son  of  Chiranji  L&L 

. — Qaneshi  Ldl,  Kilyath,  resident  of  Faiidab^ 

. — Tansukh  Rii,  Ehatri,  resident  of  Faridiib^. 

. — Nanne  Singh,  Ehatr!,  resident  of  FaridibiUl 

. — Sewak  R4m,  son  of  Qangi  B&m, '  NaiVEinfingo*. 

. — Sheo  IM,  Officiating  <  E&sdngo '. 
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Name. 


Mangal  Sain 
*Naib  Kt^nungo* 
of  Ballabgarh 
tahfllL 


Caste,  age 
and  Residence 


Kdyath  24 

years  Farid- 
db&d. 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


5th  October 
1877. 

Appointed  by 
Mr.  Oiiseley  the 
Financial  Com- 
missioner Pun- 
jab. 


4 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 


Succeeded  to  the  post  by 
inheritance.  Knows  Persian 
and  also  the  N%ri  alphabet. 
He  is  of  an  old  famil}'. 

Was  educated  in  the 
Government  school  atFarlda- 
bdd.  Knows  little  survey 
and  cannot  examine  the 
annual  papers. 
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Gang4  R«lm  was  appointed  'Kinimgo*  on  condition  that  after  him, 
Anandi  L^l  would  get  this  post  and  Anandi  Ldl  was  appointed  '  Naib-Kin 
6ngo'  by  order  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Settlement  OflScer,  Ganeshi  Ldl  appealed 
against  this  to  the  Commissioner's  Court.  On  21st  May  1875,  Ganeshi  Uil 
was  appointed  '  Kdn lingo '  and  Gannd  Rdm  was  made  *  Naib-Kdnfingo '  while 
Anandi  L41  was  dismissed.  On  3 1st  August  1875,  Gannd  Rdm  appealed  against 
this  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  s  Court.  His  appeal  was  rejected  with 
the  order  that  if  Ganeshi  lAl  did  not  prove  himself  fit  for  this  post  during 
the  settlement  he  would  be  dismissed.  On  13th  January  1876,  Ganga  Ram 
*  Naib-Kantingo*,  was  appointed  *  Naib-Tahsilddr'  of  Ballabgarh  in  Ridzul 
Hasan's  place,  who  had  resigned  his  post  Afterwards  Gang^  R£m  was 
made  'Sadar  Kdniingo'.  When  Ganga  R&m's  '  Naib-K&n^goship'  became 
vacant  the  following  persons  claimed  the  post  :^ 


(1). — Anandi  L&l,  brother  of  Chiranji  Ldl. 

(2).— Sewak  Rdm  son  of  Gang&  Ram,  *  Naib-K^dngo'. 


(3). — Nand  Kishore,  Bakal,  resident  of  Sihf. 

(4). — Dharam  Singh,  Kayath,  resident  of  Farid&blld, 

(5). — Shankar  L&l,  K&yath,  resident  of  Farld&b&d. 

(6). — Mangal  Sain  son  of  Ganeshi  Ldl, '  E^ntingo\ 

(7). — Nanne  Singh,  Khatri,  resident  of  Fariddbdd, 

(8).— Bdsi  L&\,  resident  of  Fariddb^d. 

(9).— Gopil  Sahdi,  resident  of  Pill. 
(10).— Dial  Singh,  Patwiri  of  Panchi  Gujarin. 
(11). — Beni  Parshad,  resident  of  Farld&bad, 
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Caste,  age 
and  Residence 


Date  of  appoint- 
ment and  by 
whom. 


Personal  claims  and 
qualifications. 
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On  13th  Mfiy  1876,  Mr.  Wood,  the  Settlement  Officer  again  ordered 
Anandi  Lai  to  be  made  *Naib-Kanu!igo*.  Basi  1A\,  Mangal  Sain,  Gopal 
Sahai  and  Beui  Parshad  appealed  against  this  to  the  Commissioner's 
Court 


On  12th  September  1876,  this  appeal  was  dismissed.  Mangal  Sain 
and  Beni  Parshad  again  appealed  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  s  Court. 
On  5th  October  1877,  Mangal  Sain  was  appointed  *  Naib-Kdnuogo*  and 
Anandi  Lil,  was  dismissed.  Since  that  time  Ganeshi  Ldl  and  his  son  Mangal 
Sain  have  been  working  in  the  Settlement  Department  as  '  Kanungo'  and 
*  Naib-Kan6ngo'  respectively.  Ganeshi  L41,  *  Kanungo*,  has  his  son  Mangal 
Sain  now  *Naib-Kan6ngo\  Mangal  Sain's  post  he  wants  for  his  younger 
son  Beniparshdd.  The  next  heir  is  his  brother  Shankar  Lai,  then  Mangat 
Raf,  his  brother's  sou. 


«* 
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Zffildar  J ppointmcnts—Sitaipat  Tahsil. 


No. 


Name  of  Zajl. 


I     CLilk*'iu«  with  KLeri  Gujur     ... 


II 


Ganaur  ... 


Ill     Pduchi  Jutau 


IV     Mur4;hal., 


V     Sunlpat  ... 


•  •  t  ■  *  • 


••■  •■•  ••• 


VI     lUthdliaueL       ... 


vir 


Khoor.Sli 


•  ■  ff  •  ■  • 


■   ••  !»■  ■•• 


■    ■    B  *    ■    • 


VIII  ;  Jdkhaulf... 


IX      Kimdll    ... 


X     Surdliaiid 


XI     PurkLiU... 


XII  i  JiUn 


XIII  1  Bliat-:iou 


XIV     Hohat  \\ii\x  ThfiDd  KaUn 


XV  I  llildlpur  "ivith  Maadauri 


15 


Zuila 


•  •  •         . .  I 


00 

to 


y< 


•••  ••«  ••< 


•  ■  •  ■  ■  < 


11 


IG 


17 


IC 


21 


15 


16 


16 


14 


12 


12 


19 


17 


IS 


IG 


230 


Jama. 


Zaildar  Appoixted. 


18,3S5  ;  Jamaiyat  of  Kheri  Gujar, 


24,205  i  Bh6p  Siii-h  of  Ganaur. 


24,rC.3  .  Xathwa  of  Panchl  Jatdn. 


21,000     ludrdj  of  Murthal. 


21,850     Abljila  Khdu  of  Simipat. 


21,300     Dmigar  of  RAthdluuich. 


21,150     llimbakhahof  Khc^nili. 


20,95u  :  Manpliul  of  Jakliaull. 


17,785     Jagdfa  Siiigli  of  Kushlli 


19,880     Abhe  UAia  of  SaixlhAud. 


20,950  I  Mare  of  Purklida. 


27,010 


.Sirdiiri  of  Jd«in. 


25,210  I  I^iclihiuan  of  BUat^n. 


23,540     Auaut  Rjlm  of  Koh-it 


2« 


»,520 


3,36,C35 


Singh  lidm  of  Hildlpur, 


Average  Jamd, 


22,44-2. 
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Zaildar  Appointments— -DeUd  Tahsil, 


>3 

■ 

Ko. 

Nake  of  Zail. 

•  •-« 

> 

• 

o 

'A 

Jama. 

Zaildar  ArroiNTED. 

I 

NareU     ... 

19 

20,885 

Mohan  Tiiil  of  Narel^ 

II 

• 
Kddipui*  with  AHpur 

37 

24,781 

Jaishi  Rdm  of  E^ipur. 

III 

DeLli       

30 

19,470 

Xur  Muhammad  of  Bdnakaull. 

IV 

BdVarpur  Edzidpur  with  lodar- 

« 

put    ... 

26 

17,675 

Rdmbakhgh  of  Bdbarpur. 

V 

Tihir  with  PAUm         

22 

18,020 

Hukml  Khin  of  Tihdr. 

VI 

Nilauthi 

18 

16,400 

a 

Budh  RAm  of  NiUuthl. 

VII 

Mitrilon  with  Xiijafgarh 

16 

23,685 

Biddeo  Singh  of  Mitrdon. 

VIII 

Dhi'il  Siros  with  Bijudsan 

17 

21,740 

Bhdg  Mai  of  Dh61   Siras. 

IX 

Ishikpur  with  lUndh^ad 

17 

18,030 

Khufthhdll  Bam  of  Ishdkpur  r.ine 
Si  Jan. 

X 

Suraidi 

16 

16,225 

Rdm  Sahde  of  Suraidd. 

XI 

Mahpdlpur         

22 

13,430 

Rdmparshdd  of  Mahpdipiir. 

XII 

Azidpur  with  B^li      

16 

15,875 

Nathe  of  Az&dpur. 

XIII 

Bhowdui  with  Darydpur  Kal&u 

9 

15,650 

Joilhd  of  Darj'dpur  Kaldn. 

XIV 

Sultdnpur  DabibB  with  KardU  .. 

12 

17,260 

• 

Rati  lUm  of  SuItAnpur  Dabda. 

XV 

KaDJhiLulA 

11 

16,115 

Nathii  of  Kanjhdold. 

15 

Zaila        

2SS 

2,75,241 

Average  JamA     18,349. 
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No. 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


XI 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 


NAin  OF  Zail. 


MohinA   ... 


Mortdhuki 


Tig^n    ... 


KheriKaUn 


FariddUd 


Slhl 


Digh 


•  t         .  •  • 


.  a  ■  ■  I 


•  •  .  • 


a  •  a  a  • 


■  •  a  • 


•  a  •  • 


•  t  a  I 


Kabdlpur  Bdngar 


Ballabgarh 


«aa  ca  a 


FatehpurTagd  ... 


76Xi,  Viksl 


MAhrauU 


•  ••  *  a  • 


t  ••  a  I 


14 


Chiragh  Delhi    .a. 


KUokhri... 


« •  I         •• 


Zails     ... 


> 

•M 

o 
o 


11 


21 


28 


26 


27 


11 


10 


14 


9 


17 


22 


19 


41 


27 


•  a  •  .  t  » 


283 


Java. 


22,480 


15,685 


17,565 


17,190 


22,490 


14,510 


14,140 


18,890 


16,550 


14,950 


15,815 


12,935 


14,120 


11,210 


Zaildab  Afpodited. 


Aflhraf  AU  of  HohiniL 


Kha<U  BakhBh  of  MorUhuki. 


Wazlr  of  Tig&ozL 


SlU  lUm  of  Ehetl  EaliiL 


Safyad  Ahmad  of  FarldAbdd. 


Gazig&  Bakhah  of  Slht 


SAhab  Singh  of  Sunpahar. 


Sttiab  Singh  of  KabiUpur  iMng&r* 


Imim  Bakhah  of  Ranhenu 


PIrBaldiBhof  FaiehpurTag^ 


Gang4    Bakhah  of  Kothri  Mohab« 
batdb^ 


Chani 


an  oi(  Sultdnpur. 


Sheo  SahAe  of  Chir^h  Delhi 


Chimman  of  Bhag&uliL 


2,28,030 


Average  Jama     16,288. 


NOTES  ON  EACH  ZAIL, 


Epitomised  from  the  Report  on  the  Zaildar  appointments  sub- 
mitted to  Commissioner  under  cover  of  No.  84  of  7st  March  1880. 


1 


SUNIPAT  TAHSEi. 

Circle  I. — Uhilkdna  vdth  Kheri  Oujar. 

This  is  a  strong  colony  of  Qujara  voting  unanimously  for 
the  man  appointed,  who  is  of  respectable  character.  There 
is  no  family  of  importance  in  this  zail.  Ahmed  lambardar 
of  Garhi  Ghulame  in  Fanchf  Qujran  is  intelligent  and  well 
disposed. 

Circle  II. — Oanaur, 

This  is  not  a  homo9[eneous  zail,  and  will  probably 
always  give  trouble  in  selecting  the  best  man.  At  present 
Bhup  Sing  Taga  of  Qanaur  is  clearly  superior.  Other  familiea 
worth  notice  are  those  of  Bholu  of  Pabuera,  and  the  lambar* 
d&rs  of  Begah,  at  present  all  considerably  below  the  mark. 

Circle  III. — Panchi  JcUdn. 

This  zail  is  mostly  Jat  in  character,  Nathua  is  clearly 
superior.  Other  families  to  be  noticed  are  those  of  Bahala  of 
Bighan  (since  dead),  and  Het  Bam  of  Bajhi. 

Circle  IV. — MurthcU, 

Murthal  should  have  a  zaildar  as  long  as  any  one  in  the 
place  is  at  all  fit.  There  are  two  &milies  in  the  village 
which  seem  predominant ;  those  of  Fatteh  and  Indraj,  with 
Newal's  close  up.  Indraj  however  is  himself  best  fitted  for 
the  post.  Other  noticeable  men  in  the  zail  are  Bah&l  of  Malik- 
pur,  Bamjas  of  Tikaola,  and  Hfra  of  Zainpur.  The  mea 
here  are  mostly  Jats,  and  Murthal  is  of  the  Autal  got. 

Circle  Y-Sunipat  Khds. 

In  this  zail  at  present  the  Muhammadans  are  superior 
to  the  Hindus,  and  they  unanimously  chose  a  quiet  and 
respectable  man,  Abb^  Khan.  He  has  since  appointment 
died  and  several  candidates  appeared  from  whom  we  chose 
Z^min  Ali. — Other  noticeable  men  are  Oulzibagh  All,  Muham- 
mad Zaki,  and  Ifbikhar  AIL 

Circle  VI. — Rath  dhaneh. 

This  is  the  centre  of  a  got  of  Jats  T&k.  Seroa  who  own 
a  good  many  villages.  The  vote  is  clear  for  Dungar  a  well  to 
do  man  of  the  large  village.    The  Muhammadans  of  Akbarpur 
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Baraiita  would  not  command  popular  sufferage  and  are  not 
worth  much  in  them-^elves.  Dimgar's  is  the  ouly  family  of 
note  that  I  know  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Circle  VII. — Kheorah. 

Khoorah  is  a  strong  contre  of  Antal?^,  and  among  the 
men  of  the  village  Rambaksh  is  the  best.  He  is  not  energetic, 
but  well  disposed  and  tractable,  and  is  more  honest  than 
most  of  his  neighbours.  Tirkha  is  not  of  any  considerable 
influence. 

CiRCLK  VIII. — Jakhauli. 

Here  the  influence  of  Manphul  is  predominant,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  considerable  family. 

Circle  IX. — Kundli, 

There  is  no  solid  following  here,  and  Jagdis  Singh  owner 
of  Kuiidli  village  has  been  appointed.  He  represents  the 
Suuipat  Hindu  family  of  Pirthi  Sing,  one  known  and  rewar- 
ded for  loyalty  in  the  mutiny.  No  other  important  family 
in  the  zail. 

Circle  X. — Sardhana, 

Several  families  contested  this  Jat  zail,  but  Abhe  Rim 
of  Sardliana  is  the  best  man  for  the  post.  The  families,  Sheo 
Singh  of  Ahulana,  Prit  Sing  of  Khubru  and  perhaps  Dille  of 
Khubru  will  have  to  be  considered  in  deciding  the  succession 
to  Abhe  Bdm. 

Circle  XI. — Purkhds. 

There  is  a  solid  following  here  for  M&r6  of  Purkhfe,  and 
his  family  is  respected  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  worth  special  notice,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Hardit  of  Purkhis.    Jats  here  too. 

Circle  XII. — JUdn. 

Here  Sirdara  has  been  appointed  on  the  grounds  of  his 
personal  character  and  fitness.  It  is  an  open  question  here- 
after, as  there  will  be  several  competitors.  lu  Juan  itself 
there  are  two  important  families,  of  Hazari,  and  of  Abhe. 
Other  men  above  the  average  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
Jamna  of  Mohana,  and  Hoshnak  of  Piuanah  (since  dead). 
The  villages  are  almost  all  Jat  throughout. 

Circle  XHI. — Bhatgdon. 

Here  there  is  the  predominant  family  of  Lachman  Singh. 
He  is  a  wealthy  man,  and* though  getting  old  is  clearly  the 
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proper  choice.  This  is  another  Jat  zail.  Bamrikh  of  Ouhna 
is  above  the  ayerage,  but  inferior  in  every  way  to  Lachman 
Singh. 

Circle  XIV. — Rohat  with  Thdnaa  Khurd  and  Kaldn. 

There  is  not  a  distinct  lead  here,  but  Eobat  as  the 
largest  village  seems  to  claim  the  choice  especially  as  the 
place  behaved  very  well  in  the  mutiny.  There,  ar'3  two  lead- 
ing families  among  the  lambardars.  Anant  Bam  and  Cheyt 
R&m,  Che}^  Bi.m  was  made  head  lambard^  and  now  the 
zaild^ri  is  given  to  Anant  R^m.  There  will  always  be 
trouble  in  choosing  a  successor  in  this  zail  as  the  village  itself 
is  divided,  and  there  are  troublesome  elements  elsewhere. 
Jamna  of  Koali  is  a  pretender  without  any  real  claims 
on  the  ground  of  family  or  of  influence,  and  in  Th&na 
Ealdn  there  is  a  great  feud  between  the  families  of  Bamrikh 
and  B&mkaUn.  Both  are  men  of  masterful  spirit,  but  not 
good  enough  for  zailddrs.     The  constituency  here  ia  also  Jat. 

Circle  XV. — HUalpwr  with  Mandaura. 

Here  there  are  several  competitors,  Singh  Bim  son  of 
Pemraj  of  Hilalpur  seemed    the  best    and   was  appointed. 
Other  men  are  Zalim  of  Nahri,   Uddami  or  Udhe  Bam  of 
Saidpur,  Baje  and  Nathua  of  Mandaura.     The  people  are 
Jats. 

In  appeal,  the  appointment  of  Singh  B^m  was  cancelled 
and  Udhe  Bdm  of  Firozpur  appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 
On  further  appeal  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  the  order 
of  the  Commissioner  was  reversed. 

DELHI  TAHSIL. 

CmcLE  I. — Narelou 

This  is  a  Jat  zail.  Mohan  Lai  of  Narela  is  the  most 
considerable  man.  Menuraj  of  Holambi  Khurd  was  an  in- 
ferior candidate,  while  Baldeo  of  Lampur,  Hans  Bdm  of 
Bankner,  and  Lachi  Bdm  of  ILherl  Khurd  have  no  in- 
fluence beyond  their  villages. 

OmcLE  II. — KddipMv  with  Alipur. 

The  people  here  are  a  mixed  lot,  a  good  many,  however, 
are  Jats.  Jaisi  B&m  who  has  a  majority  of  votes  is  far 
the  best  man.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  zamindfir 
in  the  district,  and  his  advice  is  always  valuable.  Jaisi's 
father  was  murdered  by  dacoits  a  few  years  ago  in  his  own 
house^  and  Jaisf   and  bis  son  Teg  Chand  still  remembers  it. 
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JaisI  assisted  the  troops  in  1857  on  the 'Ridge'.  There  is 
no  considerable  famiiy  in  this  zail  beside  Jaisi's  i  except 
perhaps  Jamna  D^  of  Burdri,  but  he  is  considerably  io- 
forior  to  Jaisl  Rita 

Circle  III. — Delhi  KMs, 

Here  there  were  several  answering  to  the  yarious  tribes 
in  the  zaii  which  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  elements. 
Kur  Muhammad  of  Banskauli  was  chosen  as  a  man  of 
position,  and  intelligence,  and  as  belonging  to  a  family  that 
of  B&rre  Kh&n  which  had  conspicuously  shown  loyalty  in 
the  mutiny.  Other  competitors  were  Chajjiu  Singh  (  the 
next  best).  Dilsukh  of  Sadhauri  Kaldn,  R&mDaksh  of  Garbi 
Mend6 — ^and  Bahal  Singh  of  Basel  Darapur.  There  will 
probably  be  trouble  here  in  choosing  a  successor. 

CmcLE  IV. — Bdharpwr  Bazidpur  with  Indarpat. 

Here  also  there  are  miscellaneous  elements,  but  there 
is  a  nucleus  of  Chauhdns,  and  the  best  man  is  one  of  them 
R^mbaksh  of  Bdbarpur.  There  is  no  one  else  really  of  con- 
sequence who  lives  in  this  zail. 

Circle  Y.—Tihdr  with  Fdlam. 

There  are  three  men  here.  Pirthi  Singh  of  Naraina, 
Fatteh  Singh  of  PAlam,  and  Hukml  Khin  of  Tihftr,  of  these 
the  last  is  the  best,  in  point  of  wealth  and  influence.  Fatteh 
Singh  has  a  moderate  leading  among  the  Jats  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pd.lam,  but  he  is  not  personally  very  in- 
telligent, and  he  has  little  property  comparatively.  Me  is 
perhaps  better  than  Pirthi  Singh  of  NarainL  There  may 
be  doubt  here  in  case  of  succession,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Government  work  done  by  one  or 
other  of  these  families. 

Circle  yL—NUavXhi. 

Here  the  majority  of  villages  goes  for  Budh  Rftm  of 
Nilauthi,  who  is  the  only  good  man  in  the  circle.  Most  of 
the  villages  are  Jat  like  him.  At  the  very  last  Kishen  Ldl 
of  Nangloi  Jat  came  up,  but  he  will  not  do  so  well  as  the 
nominee,  he  is  not  known  in  the  zail.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy,  however,  his  family  might  be  looked  up. 

Circle  VII. — Mitr&on  with  Najafgarh. 

Here  there  is  a  contest  between  a  wealthy  money  lender 
Deokishen  of  Najafgarh,  and  a  zamind&r  of  good  family 
and  influence ;  Baldeo  Singh  of  Mitrkon.  On  every  account 
Baldeo  Singh  is  preferable.  The  men  here  are  a  mixture, 
but  mostly  Jats, 
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Circle  VIII. — DhvX  Sii*^  with  Bijwdsan, 

The  men  here  too  are  mostly  Jats.  Bhfig  Mai  of  Dhul 
Siris  is  the  leading  zamindar.  Tekii  of  Bijdwsan  is  much 
inferior  to  him.  Harde  Rdm  of  Rdghopur  is  a  good  fellow 
and  has  a  useful  son,  but  be  is  not  equal  to  £h&g  Mai. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs — the  choice  would  be  an  open 
question. 

Circle  IX. — Ishdkpur  loitk  DhindJuisdn. 

The  zamind^rs  here  are  mostly  Jats,  and  though  there 
is  no  one  of  commanding  influence  yet  the  lambardar 
Khushdli  of  IshAkpur  Pand  Sujan  is  fit  for  tbe  post.  He 
did  well  in  the  mutiny.  There  is  no  one  else  here  that  I 
know  of,  at  all  noticeable. 

Circle  X. — Surdedah, 

This  zail  belongs  to  the  Ahlrs,  and  they  want  a  quiet 
respectable  old  fellow,  Ram  Sahai  of  Suraedah.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  a  little  urging  he  will  do  well.  His  res- 
pectability is  undoubted.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  family  of  importance  here,  but  the  Ahirs  will  pro- 
bably, when  necessary,  agree  on  the  best  man. 

Circle  XL — MaUpdlpxir. 

This  zail  is  not  a  laroje  one,  but  it  seems  necessary 
owing  to  the  position  and  lie  of  the  villages.  The  popular 
man  is  Rdmparshild  of  Mahpalpur,  and  he  seems  likely  to 
do  fairly.  There  is  no  one  else  of  any  position  in  the  place. 
The  men  are  mixed,  but  a  good  many  are  Jats  like  Ram- 
par^ihad. 

Circle  XII. — Azddpiir  ivith  Badli, 

This  zail  has  a  mixture,  Jats,  Ahlrs,  and  one  or  two 
Muhammadans.  Nath^  Singh  Karar  of  Azddpur  is  the  be:it 
man.  Ghuldb  of  Badli  has  some  following,  but  is  unt 
personally  fit,  and  is  not  really  influential  enough.  Khushali 
of  Pul  KaWn  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  inferior  to  Nath^ 
Singh. 

C'iRCLE  XIII. — Bhowdna  with  Darydpur  Kaldn, 

Here  we  come  among  the  Jats  again,  the  two  leading 
families  are  Jodha  of  Darydpur  and  Ranjit  of  Bhowana,  and 
Jodha  is  the  best. 

Circle  XIV. — Sidtdnpur  Uabda  with  Kardla. 

Jats  here  too.  There  are  two  families — KhushI  Ram 
of  Kardla— and   Rati  Rdm  of  Sult^upur  Dabds,  of  these 
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Bati  R&m  is  the  best.     But  on  an  opeDing  occurring  there  is 
no  doubt  the  other  family  then  will  fight  for  the  place. 

Circle  XV. — KanjMola. 

Here  the  best  man  is  Nathti  of  Kanjh^ola.  He  is  a 
Jat  among  Jat  villages,  and  will  do  fairly  well  in  the  post. 
There  is  no  one  considerable  in  position,  or  in  influence  in 
this  zail.  Its  distribution  was  anxiously  deliberated  in 
connection  with  that  of  circles  XIII  and  XIV.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  large  villages  of  Nundkah  and  Gheora  wbo 
is  at  all  fit. 

BALLABGABH  TAHSIL 

Circle  I. — Mohina. 

Here  without  question  there  ia  the  loyal  family  of  Mir 
Hiddyat  All  loyal  Resaldar  of  the  mutiny,  to  be  honoured 
in  the  name  of  his  son  Ashraf  All  a  well-disposed  man^ 
though  not  very  strong.  There  are  political  grounds  for 
assisting  this  family.     The  villages  are  chiefly  Jat. 

Circle  II. — Mortdhuka. 

lEere  among  a  mixed  lot  including  a  good  many  Sheikhs, 
there  is  a  strong  vote  for  Khuda  Bakhsh  of  Mortahuka. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  will  do.  Makhdum  Bakhsh  of  Shah- 
jehanpur  is  decidedly  inferior. 

Circle  III. — Tigdon. 

Here  there  is  a  strong  set  of  Gujar  villages  and  they  all 
vote  for  Wazir  Singh  of  Tigion,  an  old  chaudliri  family. 
He  is  old,  but  well  meaning  and  commands  great  respect. 
Some  villages  of  Sheikhs  and  other  tribes  had  to  be  put  in 
this  zail ;  Parwarish  of  Kab61pur  has  a  few  votes,  while  one 
or  two  villages  want  Ganeshi  of  Gharora,  who  is  quite  in- 
ferior. 

Circle  IV. — Khem  Kaldn. 

The  people  here  are  mixed,  Jats,  Rajputs,  Sheikhs  and 
one  or  two  Gujars.  Sita  IWm  of  Kheri  Kaldn  is  the  best 
man.  Maharaja  of  Muazzimdbdd  is  not  so  good  and  has  no 
great  influence. 

In  appeal,  however,  the  Commissioner  appointed  him 
as  better  than  Sita  Eira.  On  further  appeal  being  made  to 
the  Financial  Commissioner  the  order  of  the  Commissioner 
was  reversed. 
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Circle  Y.—Fariddbdd. 

Here  the  family  of  Kasim  All  of  Farldibdd  is  far  the 
most  important.  There  is  no  other  that  can  contest  the 
post  with  it.  Kasim  All,  however,  has  died  while  the 
appointments  were  proceeding,  and  as  a  special  case  his  son 
a  lad  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age  is  appointed  zailddr  with 
his  uncle  Iftikhdr  All  to  carry  on  the  duties  for  him  till  he 
reaches  an  age  fitting  him  to  do  so.     Mixed. 

CiBCLE  VI. — Siki. 

Here  Gancra  Bakhsh  a  Jat  of  Sihi  is  the  leader  among 
a  mixed  lot  of  Jats  and  Gujars.  There  is  no  one  else  that  I 
know  that  has  any  claims. 

CmcLE  YIL— Dig. 

There  is  a  small  set  of  Gaunva  villages  in  this  part  who 
seem  to  have  some  right  to  be  represented.  Sahib  Singh  of 
Sunpahar  appears  to  be  the  best  man  among  them,  and  this 
is  not  saying  very  much  ;  he  will  I  think  do.  If  he  does  not, 
then  on  a  vacancy  occurring  the  Beloch  family  of  Ghise  Kh&a 
in  Fattehpur  Beloch  niay  be  looked  up  though  it  would  not 
carry  the  popular  vote. 

CiBCLE  YIIl.—Kab&lpvLr  Bdngar. 

Here  there  is  an  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  a  Rajput 
set  of  villagps,  mixed  with  Jats  and  others,  for  Sahib  Singh 
a  lambarddr  of  KabAlpur  Bdngar.  There  is  no  family  in 
this  part  which  can  in  any  way  pretend  to  compete  with  this 
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Circle  IX. — Ballabgarh  Klids. 


There  was  doubt  here  between  Imam  Buksh  of  Eanhera 
related  to  Nur  Muhammad  zaild.ar  of  Delhi,  and  Sirdar 
Khan  of  Gaunchi.  On  the  whole  Imam  Buksh  will  do  best, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  cases  we  have  had  to 
decide.    The  villages  are  Jat  and  other  castes. 

Sirdar  Kh£n  took  his  case  up  to  the  Commissioner  and 
then  to  the  Financial  Commissioner,  but  his  appeal  was 
dismissed  in  both  Courts, 
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CiRCLE  X,-- Fattehpur  Taga. 

There  is  in  this  part  a  colony  of  meos  from  mewat. 
They  all  go  for  Pir  Buksh  of  Fattehpur  Taga,  and  he  is 
appointed  accordingly.  Some  English  correspondence  is 
in  the  District  Office  about  this  appointment  Mr.  Wood 
was  against  it  Mr.  T.  W.  Smyth  wished  it,  and  the  Com- 
missioner agreed  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  My  own 
opinion  is  tnat  Fir  Baksh  is  decidedly  the  best  man. 

Circle  XI.— PaK  Pdkal 

The  villages  here  are  mostly  Gujar  and  they  want  a 
good  man  Ganga  Bakhsh  of  Kothra  Muhabatdb^d.  The 
other  men  mentioned,  Mahar&ja  of  Fattehpur  Chandila  and 
Bakhtawar  of  Tughlakdbdd,  do  not  live  in  this  circle,  and 
further  are  ineligible  for  personal  reasons.  There  is  no  one 
who  can  confront  Ganga  Bekkhsh. 

CiBCLE  XII. — MahrauK 

Here  Chajjan  a  Gujar  of  Sultanpur  is  the  best  man  for 
this  mixed  zail,  in  which  there  are  a  good  many  Gujara. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  Chandrawal  chaudhris  of  chauki- 
ddra  who  rightly  got  into  trouble  about  the  burning  of  the 
Delhi  Cantonments,  but  this  man  then  a  boy  and  his  brother 
were  exculpated  from  all  blame,  and  indeed  have  a  letter 
from  Hodson  himself  testifying  to  their  being  employed  on 
secret  service  for  our  Government  Chajjdn  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  and  will  I  expect  make  one  of  the  best  zaild^rs  in 
the  district  He  is  worth  looking  after.  Hira  Singh  of 
Fattehpur  Bcri,  also  a  Gujar  is  inferior  in  every  way  to 
Chajjan.  Bakhtawar  of  Tuglakab4d  lives  in  another  zail, 
that  of  Kilokri. 

Circle  XllL—Chiragh  Delhi. 

The  villages  here  are  very  small  and  of  a  mixed 
character.  Jats,  Brahmins,  and  Muhammadiins  are  all  found. 
The  best  man  is  Sheo  Sahai  a  respectable  Brahmin  who  gets 
also  a  fair  portion  of  the  popular  vote.  This  part  of  the 
tahsil  is  very  bare  of  influential  men,  and  Government  can 
make  its  own  choice.  Dhan  Sin^rh  of  Lndo  Serdi  is  quite  in- 
ferior, and  on  the  whole  Sheo  Sahii  is  the  best. 

Dhan  Singh  took  up  his  case  to  the  Commissioner  who 
preferred  Jiim  to  Sheo  Sah^i.  On  further  appeal  to  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  the  order  of  the  appellate  Court 
was  reversed. 
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Circle  XIV. — KUokhri. 

This  is  also  a  mixed  zail,  of  small  villages,  and  rather 
inferior  men.  Randhir  of  Bahlolpur,  Chimman  of  Baghola, 
Kallua  of  Molarband  and  Bakhtawar  of  Tuglakdb&d.  The 
last  is  a  disreputable  patwdrl  quite  out  of  the  running,  and 
of  the  rest  though  none  is  good  comparatively  speaking, 
the  most  considerable  man  seems  Chimman  of  Baghola* 
Bandhir  is  not  spoken  well  of  by  the  District  Officers  in 
police  matters. 
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A  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  TEE  WORDS  IJ^    COM- 
MOK  USE  BY  ZAMINDARS,  IJ\r  TEE 

DELEI  DISTRICT. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXV. 

A  List  of  some  of  the  words  in  common  use  J)y 
zajniadars,  in  the  Delhi  District. 


No. 


9 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 


Vernacular  word. 


Ankal 


!■•  •••  ■•■ 


Agwaen    ... 


J9bl  A       « •  •        •  •  • 


■  •  •        •  < 


Ar^hl 
Anoh 


•«■         t*«  ••■ 


■#•  ta*  •■• 


Aniti 
Alao  ... 

Angletua  ... 


•••  •■•  #•■ 


*  •«  %   9  • 


t    »•  •   I 


hn&ri 


•••  •••         ■•• 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


Aget 


Adhkaii   . . . 

^Uk      ...      ... 


AlX*     ...       ... 


...       ... 


• • .       •*. 


...       ». 


Allb      . .  ■        ... 


Abddl 
Abjkl 


Asdrli 
Asoj 


»•  •         • ■  I 


Ref ereaoe,  if  Any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report 


•  ••    •» 


r  •  •         •  •  t 


•i«         •#•         ••• 


•••         •*•         •■• 


■•-%  %        •  •  • 


t  •  •        -•  •« 


Para. 


MEANING. 


Para.     194 


fl  •  «         •  I  • 


44 


A  bull  (south). 

The  hollow  into  which  the  bullocks  go  down 
with  the  well  rope,  which  is  then  looaened, 
also  Gon.  Nainchi. 

Dried  dung  in  the  field  (south). 

A  niche  in  the  wall  (south). 

Buffalo's  call. 

Fire  (south). 

Injustice. 

The  hole  over  which  a  bonfire  is  lit-Dhuni  car 
Puar. 

To  be  wrongly  presented  at  birth  (of  a  foetus 
of  a  cow  or  bufihlo).     (south). 

Ignorant^  stupid. 

Early  sown,  as  distinguished  from  pachet-or 
pach^t^,  late  sown  (of  crops). 

Half -shares-partnership. 

The  poisonous  plant  (Calotropis  proccra) 
Punjabi  *ak*  *madar',)  which  grows  ao 
plentifully  in  the  fields. 

The  cross  furrow,  or  the  hedge  line  of  the 
second  crop  eg,  mustard  with  barley — or 
*  lobia '  with  *  urd  '—or  hemp  with  sugar- 
cane. 

A  knot^  a  knotty  matter  is  '  ant  ki  bat' 

Tlie  site  of  a  Tillage  with  the  houses  on  ii. 

Inhabited,  populous,  'gharibid  kuna'  to 
bring  home  the  wife  for  cohabitation. 

Nome  of  a  n»mth  about  June  15th  to  July 
15th. 

Name  of  a  month. 


Ccli 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.—Co7itinued. 


No. 


20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

88 
39 

40 
41 
42 


VeEQacdlar  Word. 


^mUu       at*  #••  ••«  ••• 


Andheni 


Aluclia     


Andar 


■•■  •«#         •« 


Ah 


Airan 


Akhta 


•••         •«•  ■•■ 


Angarkha 


I  ■  •         •  ■  ■ 


«VJJl£Jl    »  9  •  •••  #■•  ••• 

Abkhora 

AnguihA 

aUoI     ••■  ••«         ■*•         ■•■ 

Anguthi  ...     

Adhi  rat 

aIIWuT  

^VQ        ■■«  •••        •■•        «•• 

Antal 


4  m%         • • •         ••< 


Ahulaxua 

J\  OXC*      ••■  «■•  •••  •!• 

AbiiUia     

B. 

Badhiyd 

i^^wT       ■»■  ■#•         •■■         «•« 


Bijdr 


ti«     •«•     ■»• 


>mmm 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report 


Para.      16 


99 


t9 


i» 


n 


» 


n 


i» 


» 


i> 


» 


» 


» 


>f 


»9 


n 


>» 


» 


•• .     .It 


» •  •     •  • « 


•«.     • *  f 


.  B  .  ■  t  I 


•  •  .  ... 


•  •«  «  •  • 


•  •  •  •  ■   I 


.  *  .  t  •  I 


•  t  •  •  •  I 


36 

44 

54 
56 


•  •■        •••  13d 
■  lOO 

137 

•  •«     •••  loo 

•  ••       •  •  t  liSo 

•  (•       •••  loO 

I  •  •        •  •  •  1 Oa 

140 

•  •  •        •  •  •  X4v 


MEANING. 


806 

86 


End,   '  anant  *  endleBM,  but  see  the  proverb  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  para,  quoted. 

Dark,  '  Cluragh  ke  nich^  andhera.'   It  is  dark 
cloBe  under  the  lamp,   proverb. 

A  kind  of  fruit  '  prunus  domestica.' 

Inside. 

A  Bound  made  for  turning  the  bullock  at  the 
plough  to  the  left  (See    'Barrh.') 

An  anvil. 

A  day  of  '  fasting  and  humiliation  * — obMrred 
in  the  custom  of  i-osa  '  inkahra.' 

A  long  coat  which  comes  down  below  tht 
knee. 

A  short  sleeved  vest  worn  by  women. 

A  drinking  vessel  much  like  our  glass  in  sict 
and  shape. 

The  thumb. 

The  thumbs  ring  with  its  mirror. 

A  finger  ring. 

Midnight. 

Sunday. 

Qrain. 

Name  of  a  large  Qot  of  Jats  found  in  the  N. 
£.  of  Sunipat  tahsU. 

Name  of  one  of  the  two  great  sectioM  of  the 
J  at  tribe  in  North  Dellii^ 


Reliance,  hope, 
74  I  Water  nito. 


A  caatratod  bull- calf  (south.) 
A  half  castrated  bull  (south.) 
(Same  as  ankal)  a  bull  let  loose  for  life. 


cclii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.— Continued. 


No. 

Vernacular  Word. 

Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 

MEANING. 

43 

Bakhri      

A  cow  that  has  once  been  a  mother,  and  has 
again  been  covered. 

44 

BaUd        

A  barren  cow,  or  buffalo  (aouth. ) 

45 

A  barren  cow,  or  woman  (aouth.) 

46 

(BaladhjanA    ...       ) 
(  Baradbjand    ...       ) 

To  become  pregnant  (of  a  cow.) 

47 

B6hjni     

*  t  •  •  •  • 

To  become  pregnant  (of  a  bufiEalo.) 

48 

Bat^d        

A  way  f arer. 

49 

BatyA        

A  way — a  aide  road. 

50 

Badhw4r 

Para.      ...     ...       41 

Ground  growing  only  one  crop  in  the  year. 

61 

Biil    

• 

A  weed  ( *  WUd  parsley) -lit-sweller/ 

£2 

Bajni        

To  be  called— go  by  the  name  of. 

5S 

Bdngar     

A  Btack. 

64 

Bljghard ,     ... 

A  place  where  seed  is  biiried,  seed  clamp,  of 
sugarcane  generally. 

£5 

A  bath  used  a  few  days  before  marriage  by 
both  bridegroom  and  bride. 

56 
^7 

Bhdri  Bhain.<i 

1  •*  • .  * 

A  buffalo  of  a  (sort  of  )  grey  colour,  supposed 
to  give  a  sx>ecially  nuUrtious  milk. 

BAkbal      

A  lane  in  a  village. 

58 

BfCs^ra       

The  food  eaten  the  next  day  after  the  coming 
of  the  marriage  feast  (bar^t). 

59 

*^a81 (..        ... 

ff          •>.      ...      1«#4 

The  early  morning  meal,  generally  made  up  of 
'  stale '  pieces  left  from  laat  night's  dinner. 

60 

B^ri 

A  bush  (ZizyphuB  munmulana,) 

61 

B^[gar       

The  dry  '  Bjingar  *  tract  towards  Bikanir  an<| 
Jhind. 

62 

Bdngar      

ff          « X  iv 

The  tnaitiland  as  opposed  to  the  riverain. 

63 

Baisdkh    

ff                  •  • .           « t «              T%l 

A  month  ivboutb 

64 

Bhkdoa     

ff           •*•      •«.        vX 

A  month  about. 

65 

Burd ,     ,,, 

Bad. 

66 

«.>..« 

Same  as  Brahman. 

ccliii 
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No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


Referencee,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


67 

68 

69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 

90 


I  •  ■         •  •  • 


Barsn& 

iSiia w •••     ••• 

U&n  !••     *••     

i>ft.ii  ...  ...     ••• 

Bliur        ••• 

DQt    ..•     

Bakdin      

SjQT     ••.  ••■•       •••       •■■ 

j3ai*w  •••  •••     •••     ••• 

Bfgah 


Para. 


...     196 


BIbw^ 


■  •  •  •  < 


•••  •••         ••* 


Biswdn!*!  ... 


•  •  •         t  •  * 


Bfnd 

Bakh^r 

Barrh 

B6jr& 

Basnd 

Bastl 

Budh 

Bow4f 

BitaurA 

Bdnjar 
Bfihan 

Bair  ... 


•■•         •••         ••• 


t  •  9  •  •  • 


•  ••  ■••  ••• 


•It  •••  «■< 


•  ••  ••■  ■•< 


■  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  ■ 


•■■  *••  •■■ 

a>.  .■>  ■•• 


...  ..«  >•• 


...  •••  ••• 


«..  ..#  t»« 


...  ..«  .•• 


t9 


tt 


»» 


n 


ft 


ft 


if 


u 


•  •  • 

ft 

46 

•  •  • 

80 

•  •  • 

36 

•  •  • 

86 

•  •  • 

36 

•  •  • 

37 

■  ■  • 

176 

•  ■  • 

•  t  •  « 

•  • 

240 

M  E  A  K  I  N  a 


To  rain. 

The    story    teller,    keeper    of    the   family 
genealogy. 

Cotton. 

Ox. 

A  kind  of  soil,  very  sandy. 

A  tree.  (Ficus  Indica.) 

A  tree  (Helia  Semper  Tirens — Fanj  drek.) 

A  tree  (Zi/yphus  Jujuba.) 


37 

44 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ^  *  • 

Foot  note  para.     44 


ft 


tf 


Para. 


...     222 


ft 


» 


If 


»> 


ft 


tt 


•  a  •  •  < 


•  t  •  •  ■  • 


>  •  •  •  • 


ft  •  •  ft  •  • 


«  ■  •  ■  ■  ft 


ft  ■  •  ■  •  ft 


47 
47 
50 

177 
51 

52 


The  popular  standard  of  land  measure  =f  of 
an  acre  =20  Biswas  =400  Biswansid,  ftc. 

See  above  -.  th  of  a  Bigab, 
20 

See  above  rrrrth  of  a  Biswa, 
20 

A  rope  made  of  Sarkanda  leaves. 

Broad-cast. 

A  cry  to  the  ox  in  the  plough  to  move  to  the 
right.  (See  also  '  ah. ' ) 

An  autumn  crop  (Penicillaria  spicata. ) 

To  dwell 

A  dwelling  place,  a  village. 

Wednesday. 

Sowing  (from  bo-na.) 

The  manure.  Stack  enclosure  :  built  up  solid 
till  wanted,  and  then  out  open. 

Land  left  uncultivated  for  two  years  see  tapar. 

The  name  for  land  after  it  has  been   plough- 
ed (from  bahna.) 

An  enemy. 


cclir 

APPENDIX  No.  XXY .^Cmtinued. 


No. 

VemBcuUr  Word. 

Reference,  if 
para,  in  the 

any,  to 
Report. 

M  E  A  N  I  K  0. 

91 

BassoU     

ParA. 

•  •■ 

...      5i 

A  hoe. 

92 

Bassoli      

ft 

•  •  • 

...      54 

A  little  hoe. 

93 

Banna      

» 

■  •  • 

...      54 

A  gimlet..' 

94 

BUominf  ...     ...     ... 

n 

•  t  ■ 

...     137 

A  chum. 

95 

Bhains      

Foot  note  P. 

55 

A  buffalo. 

90 

Bhatnsd-giigal 

Para. 

...      56 

A  kind  of  weed  (  f                  ) 

97 

Bhdjf        

n 

...    134 

Green  food  boiled  alone  in  water. 

98 
99 

Bartan      ) 

BAaan       ) 

M 

...    137 

Household  veBBele. 

100 

Bartu^      

»i 

...    137 

A  braxen  Teasel  used  by  Hindus  for  oookinc 
'ddl.' 

101 

DVktk    ...           (a.           ...           ••• 

»i 

...     137 

A  drinking  vessel  made  of  brass  or  bellmetaL 

102 

Banta       

» 

...    137 

Same  as  *  lotu, '  a  drinking  vcaseL 

103 

*9 

...    137 

A  drinking  yessel  used  by  MuhammadaHs. 

104 

Bart&wa 

•  !■••■ 

Mode,  manner. 

105 

Bdii 

n 

...    138 

An  ear-ornament  worn  by  Hind(i  women. 

106 

Bazdband 

n 

...     138 

An  ornament  worn  on  the  uppec  arm. 

107 

Bichliwa 

99 

...     138 

An  ornament  worn  on  the  toe  :  it  has  three 
bars  of  raised  work. 

108 

Baliii 

» 

...     138 

Wife. 

109 

Brahaapat 

»f 

...      47 

Thursday. 

110 

Dwut     ...       .••       •••       ••• 

M 

...     140 

The  day  of  the  week. 

111 

Bad! ... 

19 

...     140 

The  waning  half  of  the  ^oon-fortnight. 

112 

Biadwan    

» 

...     140 

Equivalent  to  '  bis^Lna' = to  busy. 

113 

Bhtimi^ 

IS 

...     141 

A  village  deity. 

114 

Bhao 

»» 

...     141 

Respect-honour. 

115 

Bhojan     

M 

...    141 

Food. 

116 

Bbint        

Foot  note  para.    141 

Wall 

117 

Bhut-biddia     

Para. 

f  «• 

...     141 

Demonology. 

cclv 


APPENDIX  No.  ^^Y.— Continued. 


No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
128 
124 

125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
180 

181 

132 
133 

134 

135 

136 
187 
188 

139 
140 


Batwdrtf 


■  •  •  •  •  ■ 


XjcUld  «t«  •••  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•■•         ••■  ••■ 


Bdrdh 

Bejhar 

Bdrdni      

Bhafy^harah  ... 


»•  •  ■  •  ■ 


Bdchh 


Bakt... 
Beswd 


•••         •••         ••■ 


•■•         •■•         •■• 


•••         •••         ■■■ 


Baisan      


Para. 


Besnf... 


I •         •• ■         •  •  I 


Bigh^rf     

Bhondah  ... 


.  ■  •     « I 


.rWll  III  .a.        ...        •<•        •.• 

Bh^wan    

Bdwanl     ...     « 


Beg4r 


*••     ...     ••• 


c. 


Vynaia  w      ...     ...     ... 

Chaam&sA 
Chaum^ha 
Onapan    ...     •••     ... 


•••     ••■     ..« 


ChiUn 

V/Uue  ..•     *•!     (i.     ■•. 


n 


» 


n 


»> 


n 


n 


n 


» 


n 


n 


n 


n 


f> 


n 


n 


•  • •  •  •  • 


I  »  •  •  • 


•  •  •  *  •  t 


•  •  t  «  •  • 


•  •  •  «  t  4 


•  ■  •  •  •  t 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 


196 
67 

228 

222 
256 
177 

278 

89 
89 


M  E  A  N  I  K  Q. 


•  •  •      ...  o«f 
134 

•••     •••  a// 

...      ...  CRh 


...  . .• 


64 


•  •  •         t  ■  ■ 


•  ■  •         •  •  • 


64 
178 


•>•.•• 


A  division  of  tlie  shares  of  land  in  a  village. 

A  dam  for  stopping  water,  or  drainage. 

The  land  that  receives    the  drainage  and 
manure  of  the  village  site. 

Mixed  barley  and  gram. 

Dependent  on  rain  moisture. 

Tenure  of  land  based  on  possession. 

The  distribution  of  the  revenue  among  the 
shareholders  or  proprietors  of  the  village. 

A  corrupted  form  of  wakt  (time.) 

A  whore. 

Abanya. 

Same  as  above. 

A'flzed  rent  at  so  much  per  bigah. 

A  small  grant  of  land  made  in  a  village  lit 
return  f6r  menial  services. 

A  kind  of  rude  'borer*  used  in  sinking  wells 
a  beam  of  wood  fitted  with  a  sharp  point. 

Same  as  'chik,'  a  pulley. 

The  true  spring  level  of  the  BAngar  52  cubits 
or  about  80  feet  below  the  surface. 

Forced  labour,  generally  without  hire. 


Cultivated  land  as  distinguished  from  'parat' 
or  *  palat '  uncultivated  ground. 


The  four  months  of  the  rainy  season,  i.  e. 


The  mark  made  by  the  hand  rubbed  with 
gerhd  (q.  v.)  on  the  wall  of  a  house  whero 
a  male  child  has  been  bom  (Hindti}, 

The  same  as  above. 

The  call  used  in  taking  cattle  to  drink. 


cclvi 
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No. 


Vemaonlar  Word. 


HI 
142 
143 
144 
145 


146 


>^im  •••      ••.     ••• 
Cliait 


Cheyt 
Chhuri 

ChAlisi 

CAkAdAT 


•  •  «         •  •  • 


■••         •■•         ••■ 


•■•         •••         ••• 


•••         •••         •■• 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


•  •  •         •  •  I 


64 


»> 


•  •  •     •  t  •       97 


147 
148 
149 
150 

151 

162 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


Chaunr    


Chiilil 


!•«  •••  ••• 


ChiriLgh    

Chhiti 


•••         •••         ■■• 


ChaniAr    ...     •••    ... 

Chuhrd  

Chandili 

Cuftpni  

ChhAlii  

k/UvH.i.        ••*        «••        *•• 

C/iuia««.     .«•     ... 

ChhAob    

Chaup^l   


n 


•  •  •       ...       Avv 


ff  ..«  la.  4v 

fp  •  •  •  •  •  •  VV 


M  E  A  N  I  N  O. 


)|  ••*        *••  df 


tf 


177 


»f 


•  •  •  •  •  t 


48 


Foot  note  para.      55 
Para.     56 

..•     ..•     138 


»> 


»i 


i» 


i> 


• 134 


A  pulley  ( on  the  well ). 

A  month,  corresponding  to  our  March,  ApriL 

A  knife. 

The  popular  name  for  the  terrible  famine  of 
Sambat  1840. 

A  sheets  but  generally  the  linen  garment  half 
cloak,  half  scarf  wome  by  the  men  over 
their  shoulders  and  the  women  on  their 
heads. 

The  ploughing  of  the  land  the  fourth  time. 

A  little  mouse. 

A  lamp. 

The  green  head  of  the  'singhAra'  plant 
( q.  V. ) 

One  of  the  lowest  castes  (to  be  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  '  chuhr^ '),  the  occupa* 
tion  of  the  men  is  chiefly  making  shoes. 

Ihe  sweeper  cast^  lowest  of  alL 

Bald  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

AUd. 


160 

161 

102 


Chapati    

Chauk 


r..  *••  *•• 


Chrfrp&i    ...    


ft 


.•  •        •  • .        JlvV 

•  ••     *••     lo6 


I 


The  crown-lock. 


The  same  as  'sit*   or  'lassi,*  buttermilk. 


The  village  guest  house  genendly  held  in 
common  property  by  all  the  proprietors. 
In  a  large  village  each  patti  will  have  its 
own.    It  is  the  general  lounge  cf  the  place* 

Bread  made  up  in  thin  round  pieces. 

The  house-yard,  inside  the  dhalij,  where  the 
women  and  children  Bx.>eud  most  of  their 
time. 

A  bed  stead. 


cclvii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV .—Continued. 


No. 


163 
]G4 
165 
163 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 

172 

173 


Vemaculftr  Word. 


Charkhl    ... 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


ChhAj 
Cliamch&  ... 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  «  •  •  •  ■ 


Cliakki 
Challi 


•••  »••  ••• 


t  •  •  •  •         •  ■  • 


Chak  tughyinf 
Chaumendah   ... 
Chaudhrl 


Chhatrf     ... 


««%         •  *  • 


Chak(5U    


V^OaZaat  •••         ...         ... 


D. 


174    Dat(5f 


175    DjiDgw&ra 


17H 
177 
178 

179 

180 
161 
182 

1S3 


Dhar 

•'-^  ^*         ■*•  ■••  •«•  ••• 

DkHrwa    


I  •  ■         •  1 


Dhabhi 
DabddAbkar  ... 
D&wadabako  ... 
Diibar 


184 


Dhi'ip 


•  k  •  ■  •  9  • 


Dahar       ...     ..»     ... 


..«     ..•     .i< 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


)} 


» 


n 


n 


I) 


»> 


>» 


» 


M 


•  •  I  4  .  t 


...  .  •« 


...  ... 


»  •  •  •  •  V 


136 
136 
137 
137 
138 
194 
197 


U  £  A  N  I  K  a 


80 
60 


A  apinni^g  wheel. 

A  fan  made  of  reeds. 

A  spoon. 

A  grinding  mill  (for  corn). 

A  toe-ring. 

The  idluvial  chak  in  a  riverain  village. 

Th^  four  sid^s  of  a  field. 

The  popular  title  of  respect  for  a  lambardAr 
or  other  influential  man. 

A  memorLU  building  erected  by  sons  (Hindii) 
in  honom*  of  a  dead  father. 

A  lump  sum  paid  aa  rent,  on   the  tenant'i 
holding. 

The  well-bucket. 


The  second  crop  grown  after  cutting  one  of 
another  kind. 

A  working  *  bee,*  of  ploughing  or  other  agri- 
cultural work. 

A  heap  of  *  bhusa  *  (q.  v), 

A  herd  of  deer. 

Same  m    mathflA    the  earthaki  tow«r  of  in- 
epection  in  a  field. 

A  partisan. 


...  188D. 


MMMi 


Secretly. 

Low  lying  iahA  fiU\)j^ct  to  floods,  but  especi- 
ally Uie  laiid  round  the  Najafgarh  jh(L 

Mnch  ihe  same  as  above,  hmd  rendered 
moist  by  accum ulated  d nvi iiage.  Lraid  also 
ill  the  alluvial  chak  of  a  riverain  village  ia 
mostly  called  dahai'. 

Sunshine. 


cclviii 

APPENDIX  No.  X^Y.—Contimied. 


No. 


185 
186 


Vernacular  Word. 


DalU... 
Dhir... 


I  •  ■  •  «  a 


•  •  •  •  ■ 


187     D&kar 


188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 

194 
195 

190 


Dharl 


Dosar. 
Dhlm. 
Difl^dl 


207 
208 
209 
210 


Dhakni 
D^gcha 
D^  ... 
Do-pahardin     ... 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


MEANING. 


...     .«•     •.. 


*  *f*f*-n  ••.         ■••         ••• 


I .         ...         .. • 


Para.      ...     ...       28 

•  ..  ...  M.9  i 


Do-faali    


...     ...     ••' 


I . .     .  • .     .  ■ 


M 


n 


n 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Do-pahri 

Dhora 


••■  ■••         •■• 


•  ■  •         •  « 


)  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■  •• 


»  ■  ■         •  •  • 


•  •«  ft  •• 


•  •  •  •  I 


i^rstu*  ■«     •••     •••     ••• 


Para. 


197  Ddhna      

198  I  Ddhnl 


>  •  •  •  •  ft  •  a 


a  ft  •  •  1 


n 


n 


» 


n 


»> 


n 


n 


...      .•• 


• • •      ... 


( . .      • .  I 


• .  •      .  ■ 


...      ... 


...      ... 


...      ... 


...      ... 


f» 


I  ft  •  •  ft  « 


t  a  •  ft  a  I 


•  ••  ft^ft  ftaa 


I  ft  ft  a  a  a 


99 


»> 


99 


99 


» 


S6 
37 
41 
46 
46 
47 


Foot  note  para.      48 


ft  a  •  ft  •  ft 


•  «  ft  ••• 


ft  a  a  ft  a  ft 


•  a  a  •  a  ft 


63 
54 

55 

55 
133 
134 
134 
135 

136 

137 

137 
137 
137 
139 


Clodq  of  eartli  (or  chalk.) 

The  most  Clayey  of  the  three  kinds  of  boQ 
known  in  the  district. 

A  tree  (Butea  frondoaa.) 

A  measure = 5  sera. 

Land  hearing  two  crops. 

The  ploughing  of  land  the  second  time. 

The  same  as  '  Dalla^*  a  clod  of  earth. 

A  demon,  supposed  to  he  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  oompaas. 

Noon. 

A  winged  insect^  attacking  com  in  the  gra- 
nary. 

A  small  hand  sythe  with  jagged  edges  like  a 
saw  used  for  cutting  crops. 

To  milk. 

A  milking  Teesel  (either  of  earth  or  brass.) 

A  tooth-stick  (used  for  cleaning  the  teeth). 

Com  meal  made  by  bruising  the  grain. 

A  food  made  from  pulae  (v.  mung,  &c.) 

The  cloth  worn  round  the  loins  and  tucked 
up  between  the  legs. 


The  house  porch,  or  out  worm. 

A  cooking  vessel  for  '  d&l'  used  generally  by 

Muhammadans. 

A  lid  (of  a  veesel.) 

A  large  cooking  vessel  of  Muhammadansu 

A  hunger  vessel  than  the  above. 

Noon-day. 


cclix 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.—Cmtimied. 


No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


211 

212 
213 
214 

215 

216 
217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 
224 


DhaUhuiidin    ... 
Dh6r 

kJWJ     ••.        •••         ... 

Daa^tan    


Dahiyi 

Dharrah    ... 
DiShli 

Dh&ikli    ... 

DLaraa     ... 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


I  •         •  •  ■ 


•  •   ■  •  •   B 


t  ■   •  SI 


Dhdran 


■•■  »••         ••• 


Diindllu    


Ddman 


DAI    ^ 


I  •         •  ■ 


Para.      139 

,1  •••        ...       X«>4r 

Foot  note  para.    141 


Para. 


•  •  •  t  •  • 


143 


M  ••  •  •  •«  OW 


f> 


"■^i> 


■as 


yy  •«•  •  ••  Ov 


•   •  •  4 


225 
226 


227 


228 
229 


230 


*  DardwA  *  (from  dara- 

XU4 J •••         ••«  9*9         ••« 


tt 


tt 


» 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


1  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


64 
64 

73 


MEANING. 


Fdnsil 
Fardah 


I  a  •  •  •  >  I 


!■•  •«•  ■■• 


G. 

Ghathd     ...     .,. 


» 


» 


I  •  •  «  •  4 


•  •  a  •  I 


41 
86 


» •  •  •  I 


Gonda 
Oathwdr  ... 


Qalgoda    


The  time  when  day  begins  to  decline  (from 
noon)  about   1^  or  2  p.  m. 

Cattle. 

AGod. 

The  tenth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
(Hind6.) 

One  of  the  two  large  sectiona  of  the  Jat 
tribe  in  North  Delhi  (&ee  Ahulania.) 

Faction. 

A  grant  of  land  for  cultivation  made  in  return 
for  religious  services,  a  conf •also  '  Bhondah.' 

A  rough  kind  of  well  working  by  a  pole  used 
as  a  lever. 

The  frame  work  built  on  the  nim  chak  of 
the  well  (q.  v^  to  sink  it  by  its  weight. 

A  platform. 

A  cross-beam. 

An  adverb  formed  from '  d^'  money,  price,  = 
for  or  by  means  of  money. 

'  Lift'  irrigation  from  a  canal,  in  this  district 
always  done  by  '  jhatts'  q.  v. 

A  *  scare  crow*,  generally  a  stick  with  straw 
twisted  fantAstically  on  it^  stuck  up  in  the 
field  to  frighten  away  deer,  a  long  grass 
rope  is  tied  round  the  field. 


Ground  yielding  two  crops. 
A  tree  (tamarix  Indica  ) 


A     narrow  opening  in    a    hedge    or  bank 

(Punjabi  *giilk.') 

A  waggon  track  or  cross  country  road. 

A  manure  or  stack-yard  near  the  dbddf,  with 
a  hedge  or  low  wall  generally  round  it. 

Fastening  the  neck  and   leg  together,  of  a 
dangerous  bull  or  *ioyf,  'galgoda  d^nil.' 


Ct'lx 


APPENDIX  No.  XXY.—Cmtiuued 


tm^m 


Ko. 


232 


1^85 
S238 

244 
249 


Veroaculor  Word. 


Gurgo{ 
Qandrula  ., 

Oaliira 
Qulkdru    .. 


Qophia 
QoIa 


Gojra 
Gochui 
GAri  ... 

Gila 

G<5liiiii 
GiUiddii    ... 


Guiir... 

Gliar( 

Ghdre 


246     Ganddsa    ... 


247 

24^ 
250 

251 


253 


Ghana 
Giii   


Gharra 
Qhagra 
G\^ra ...     ... 

Ghiinghrii 
Olulsumard 


•  •  •    •  •  « 


r  •      •  •  • 


•  •  •      •  •  • 


•  •  •      •  •  I 


•••      ••■      ■•• 


•  •  I      •  «  I 


•  ■•      »•■      ■•< 


»  •  >      •  •  • 


■  •  t      ■  « 


•  ■•      ••■      «•■ 


I  •  •      •  •  ■ 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  hi  the  Repoi't. 


Para. 


fl  ■  ■  •  •  « 


99 


•  >  ■         •  I  • 


99 


99 


>l 


■  •  «  •  ■  r 


I  •  •  t  >  • 


I  •  •  ■  •  • 


...     ...     F9<^t  liote  para. 


t  9  9  w  0  • 


»  •  •  t  t 


t  9  •  •  I 


•  ••  •••  ••• 


•  ■   ■  •  ■  • 


»> 


■  4  fl  •  *  % 


)> 


•   •   •  •   •   4 


•   •   •  •   «    I 


•   «    »  t   < 


•   •   •  ■    B   • 


^mm 


99 


19 


134 


226 


M  £  A  N  I  N  a 


39 

43 
48 


Panu      ,      54 


55 

56 
135 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


I  *  •         •  «  • 


The  house  w'aere  *  gur*  ia  boiled  up. 

Tlie  ]rlace  whore  the  ptidka  of  cane  are  labi 
for  cuttiii^^  up. 

A  blind  alley  or  lane  in  a  village  db4i11 

A  wild  flower  used  for  dyeing — the  HoH 
jXiwder  \a  made  from  it,  and  the  £low<*rs 
are  put  in  children's  bedB  as  protectioa. 
against  fleas. 

The  Rling  used  by  boya  to  frighten  aw.-iy  birda 
fi-om  cix)j>s. 


The  earthon  ball  (made  of  mud)  u^ed  in  thi 
sling;},  rather  bi^er  than  a  marble. 

Mixture  of  wheat  and  jau  (barley.) 

Mixture  of  whei\t  and  chan^ 

A  waggon  (for  oxen  ) 

Wet 

Wheat 


A  little  chopper  used  for  cutting  up  *  pdia' 
(q  V.) 

A  crop  grown  for  fodder. 

A  diviuion  of  time  about  20  minutes. 

An«:^ly,  (participle  of  *  ghurqa '  \si  I<>ok  angry, 

talk  an^id'y.) 

A  chopper,  larger  than  the  '  g:mdi^  *  used  for 
cutting  up  Bugaruaud  stalks 

Much. 

"Clarified  butter"     ( qu.   what    does    tLIa 
mean.) 

See  '  matka '  a  vessel  for  holding  water. 

Loose  drawers  yrom  by  women 

A*  red  earth   used  for  tlyeing  :   brought  from 
Dera  Ghalzi  KhAn. 


138    Bells  on  ornaments. 


141 


A  tuteliu^  deity — a  village  God, 


immmmm>rm9m9t3>*^mrm 


f^m^t 


q«i 


colxi 


APPENDIX  No.  XXY.—Co)itlm:ed. 


Ko. 


254 
2r>5 
25G 
257 
258 
259 
2G0 

261 

202 
263 

264 

265 
2GG 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 

272 
273 

274 
275 

276 

277 


Vernacular  Word. 


G^nd  KhiiU     ... 
Ghathd 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


VJ  O W  •••  >••  •■! 

Gidar 


Gopdl 


I  •  ■  ■ « 


I    «  •    ■   4 


VjOlci    •«•  ••■  ••■ 

Gaud  wdle-kd-chdli. 


Gon 


Garhl 


•  t  ■  ■  t  < 


Gotemar   .. 


•  ■  • « 


A  X  U  m  l       »  9  9  •■•  •■( 


Riugot 
•Hara . . . 


■  •  ■  •  I 


>  ■  •  •  < 


•    •  ^        •! 


Hal    ... 
Hataurd    . . . 
Hnndi 
HajiHla 
Hdudiau  ka  wakt 

Huxs ...     , 


Harat 

Ijiira . . . 
Indhan 

I»go 
Istaraf 

Itnli  ... 


•  ■  •  /  #  * 


I  •  •  •  •  • 


» •  ■  •  •  t 


I  »  •  ft* 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


PiU-a. 


...     142 


Foot  note  para. 


ft        it 


Para. 


I  •  •  •  ■  • 


»» 


i» 


i» 


»> 


ft 


a 


*t 


i» 


If 


If 


II 


»» 


»••  V**  •*« 


It  •  •  I 


89 

89 

58 


MEANING. 


64 

41 

86 

37 

54 

54 

134 

138 

139 


143 


60 


80 


yj 


I » •       « ■  f 


S6 


A  game,  much  like  our  hockey. 

A  lineal  metisure. 

A  Hub-divifiion  of  a  ti-ibe. 

Jackul. 

A  name  for  Kirshna,  or  God, 

The  cyicder  of  a  masonry  well,  the  well  itself. 

A  well  with  sides  made  of  wood — Segments 
like  ]*ieces  of  a  wheel. 

See  ag^vAen— the  hollow   in  which  the  cattle 
go  down  at  the  well. 

A  hamlet  thrown  out  from  the  mother  village. 

A  diver. 

The  crop  ripening  in  the  spring. 

A  plant  (Balanites  ^Egyptiaca.) 

Greon. 

A  plough. 

A  small  hammer. 

A  cauldron. 

A  neck  ornament — horse  shoe  like  in  shape, 

Tlie   evening   time   (time   of    the   caiildroiui 

boiling.) 

A  religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  sacrificial 
cake  is  burnt. 

The  Persian  wheel  well. 


A  prevaluation  in  grain,  rent. 
Fuel. 

On  this  side. 

A  tree  (Tamariadus  Indica.) 


celxii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXY.— Continued. 


Reference,  if  any,  to 

No. 

Vemacular  Word. 

MEANING. 

para,  in  the  Report. 

J. 

278 

Jiir    ... 

) 

( 

The  yoke  of  the  oxen  at  the  well,  or  of  the 

279 

Jor    ... 

leaders  in  a  four  ox-waggon. 

280 

Jhiil  ... 

•••         •■t         • • • 

The  covering  thrown  over  oxen  to  keep  them 
warm. 

281 

Jd4    ... 

■••         ••«          •■■ 

PanL       46 

The  main  beam,  or  pole  of  the  '  gdrl' 

282 

JhiU... 

•••         •••         •• 

A  stack,  made  by  putting  ahearea  together 
in  a  rough  cone  shape. 

283 

Jaunti 

•«•          •••          ••• 

A  thorny  bush  ( ?  )  which  when  it 
becomes  a  tree  is  '  jAnt' 

284 

JAri  ... 

•••         •«•          ••• 

Adultery. 

285 

Jbfl  ... 

■  0*            •••             ••• 

o        70 

A  marsh. 

286 

J^h  ... 

•••           •••          *■# 

If          ...      •••        4«5 

Name  of  a  month. 

287 

Jbari... 

•••           •••           ••• 

Showera. 

288 

Jekivr... 

•••           •■•           •*• 

If. 

289 

JiLck  ... 

•  •«        •• •         •  • ' 

The  cold  weather. 

290 

JH     ... 

•••           •••           •■• 

„        ...     .t,      35 

A  tree  (  Punjabi  *pfld*  or  'van' )  aalvadora 
oleioidds. 

291 

Jamda 

i 

}y                  OU 

A  variety  of  the  jAman  (qu.  ?) 

292 

Jamiiii 

) 

293 

JKman 

•*•         >•«         ••• 

},                  36 

A  kind  of  fruit  tree  (sizygium  Jambolanum.) 

294 

Jlifnwar 

■••           •«•           •■■ 

If          o/ 

A  man  of  the  kahar  cast. 

295 

Jalkar 

•••           •«•           •■• 

fi u7 

Water— income. 

296 

Jhdri... 

•«•         •■•         ••• 

Bush. 

297 

Jotlr  ... 

j 

222 

An  autumn  crop  (soi^hum  vulgare.) 

298 

JuAr  ... 

) 

299 

Johar 

1 

Foot  note  para.      46 

A  pond. 

300 

Jauhar 

) 

301 

Jdhri . . . 

...         ...          >.• 

11        II             *6 

A    little  pond — diminative  of  above. 

802 

Jhdm 

...          ...         ..• 

II        II              46 

See  '  kassa ' — a  well-dredge. 

308 

Jawdi 

...          ...         .•• 

11        II              48 

Son-in-law. 

cclxiii 


APPENDIX  No.  ^XV.— Continued, 


No. 


318 
319 
320 

321 


Vernacular  Word. 


•  ■•■  •••  •■ 


Jhumka    ... 


•  "  4 


Khiid 
Kohar 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report 


Para. 


i> 


n 


M 


»* 


i> 


n 


Khurgoda 


••■         ■•■         •• 


I  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  I 


Eorha       ...     •••     ... 


» 


Eh^ 


!■•  •••  •■• 


,.     188 


•  •  •  •  >  • 


138 
138 

230 
58 
59 


MEANING. 


60 


•  •  •         •  •  ■ 


U 


A  wife  (joni.) 

An    ornament    for    the    ear    used   by  th« 
Muhammadan  women. 

An  ornament  worn  hung  from  the  neck. 

Where. 

A  lineal  measure. 

ABsessment  of  land  reyenue. 

A  Kacha  well. 

A  rariety  of  the  Persian  wheel — the  '  tindaa' 
are  very  large,  and  few. 


Nothing. 
A  ditch. 
A  ditch  bigger  than  above. 

Second  watering  of  irrigated  crops,  i,  «.,  after 
the  '  paiewa '  or  *  pal^'— this  u  given  when 
the  grain  is  well  above  the  ground.  Idiom 
*  Komii  biijhiUldna'. 

(Punjabi  kardch)  a  place  where  the  ground 
has  been  made  nigged  by  the  hoofs  of 
cattle  treading  the  soft  mud  which  has 
since  stiffened  and  become  hard. 

A  furrow. 

A  rainy  mist. 

A  Kacha  well  at  the  side  of  a  river  or  nila 
four  oxen  work  it^  with  a  '  charsa.' 

An  interesting  word,  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  root  idea.  I  think  it  may  be 
derived  from  'ukhema*=to  pull  up  by 
the  roots,  in  which  case  the  original  mean- 
ing would  be  a  deserted  site  of  a  village. 
And  this  is  a  very  common  use  of  the 
word,  e.  g.  '  uj jarkh^ra. '  But  it  also 
means  a  village,  though  perhaps  only  otie 
that  has  been  settled  again  after  having 
become  waste.  Another  meaning  is  a 
'  raised  mound '  because  (as  I  think)  the 
old  villages,  or  village  sites,  by  the  debris 


cclxiv 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.—Contlnved. 


i«^ 


No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


Eefereuce,  if  any,  to 
pura.  in  the  Report. 


522 

Khdnt      

823 

KiUank     ^    ... 

■ . . . 

324 

Ivajji 

325 

Kikar        

Para.      . 

..      ..•        oo 

326 

Karll 

>» 

oo 

327 

Khadar     

M                < 

)  •  •     ...       v7 

328 

Kharaa      

329 

KAtik        

>» 

I . .       .  •  •         Ot 

330 

KMra       

}i 

.  .                  ...                        VV 

331 

Kot 

if 

>  • .           ...              V^ 

332 

Khair       

» 

1  • .        ...           wu 

333 

Ei^ii 

n 

«)/ 

334 

KhindAo   ... 

ii 

1 . 1       ...          9nt 

335 

Ku& 

Foot  not 

e  x>ara.      46 

336 

KolUd       

» 

46 

337 

Kul 

J) 

« 

M  E  A  N  I  N  (i. 


of  the  houfees  falling  to  ruins  being  rsVuilt 
and  Again  falling  down  have  been  t>o  i-aic^e*! 
aA  to  have  nearly  always  now  an  elevated 
position.  The  antiquity  of  a  village  may 
be  pretty  fairly  gueit^ed  by  the  elevation 
of  it8  Fite.  Mr.  Elliott  p.  85  of  llo&h- 
un^dla I  Settlement  Report  gives  as  the 
original  meaning  *  the  raised  mound  on 
which  a  vi'Iage  is  placed.*  This  ii  differ- 
ent from  what  I  have  noted  here,  which 
would  give  the  order  thus  : — 

1. — A  deserted  site 

2. — A  village  built  on  such  a  site 

3. — An  elevated  mound,  because  in  the  course 
of  aged  the  ddbris  of  the  houses  accumu- 
lates. 

Another  use  of  the  word,  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive one  is  merely  *  wtiste  land  '  '  us  ne 
khera  i^b;Vd  kiya  *  =  He  sebtleil  the  Tillage, 
not  necessaiily  an  old  site. 

The  same  aa  '  simat  * — direction,  quarter, 

StL*)picion. 

An  objection. 

A  tree  (acaciA  arabica). 

A  tree  (cappales  aphylla.) 

Riverain  land. 

Tfae  dry  season  (hot.) 

A  month. 

Sah,  bitter. 

An  elevated  spot  (qu  ?  for  building). 

A  tree  (acacia  catechu) 

A  bed  in  a  garden  or  field. 

Sowing  broadcast  (see  Bakhdr. ) 

A  well. 

An  oil  presSy  also  a  sugarcane  mlli 

A  little  welL 


cclxv 
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No. 


338 

339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 
846 

847 
348 
349 
850 

351 
352 
353 
854 

355 
856 

857 

858 
859 

860 
361 


Vernacular  Word. 


•« •         •••         •• I 


)••         ••*         •«•         ••• 

KiindrA       

Kalltfwirl         

AAOi  ...       •• , 

KhaprA     

Kuli4rf 

Kliiirp4  

KhodiUtf 

Khod4U  

*»lMIBiHUJ»    •<(        .v.        ... 

Karaunth...     

Kaniciiii    

Khiclui    ... 

*^o»i ».»      •••     •■•     ... 

KazzLxl 

KartI 


t**     ...     ... 


»•*     •.•     »>• 


■  *Hn     •(.  «..  aa.  «(• 

Ixlior ..a      ... 

Kundl      


Reference,  if  any,  io 
para,  in  the  Report. 

Foot  note  para.      46 


n  9$ 

A  aUwM  V  •  •  •  •  • 

Foot  note  para. 

*■»■■»     ...     .  •  ■ 


46 

48 
48 
50 


,f  .  •  .  t  •  •  O  V 


f> 


»t 


If 


n 


»» 


99 


9t 


» 


»> 


EotU 
Koihk 


*••     ...    ... 


I  •  .  a  >  •  .  .  • 


I»  ilftv  ..a  ...  «•*  .«■ 

Eifia 


>f 


>f 


99 


a«  •         ••  • 


t  •  •         »  ■  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


«•  •  •  •• 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Its         • te 


64 
54 
54 
64 
54 
54 


» •  •         •  •  I 


■  •  •         •  •  I 


•  •  •         •  •  < 


•■ »         •# i 


184 
134 
135 
135 


ff  *.•       ...       X  dO 

„  ...       ...       I  oo 


186 


■  •  ■  .  .  9 


186 


M  E  A  N  I  N  a. 


A  big  apade^  or  dredge  used  for  cleaning  out 

wells. 

DeminaUve  of  above,  a  spade. 


i^      •.    136 


The  morning  meaL 

Sugarcane  straw  refuse. 

A  kind  of  weeyil  attaokiog  oom  in  tht 
granary. 

An  axe. 

The  common  country  hoet. 

A  kind  of  '  spud.' 

A  small '  khod41a.' 

A  tool  used  for  hoeing« 

A  saw. 

A  bow-like  instrument  by  which  the  gimlet 
ia  worked. 

One  of  the  ways  oi  cooking  food. 

Rice  cooked  in  milk. 

A  short  vest  with  sleeves. 

A  garment  worn  by  Muhammadan  women^ 
longer  than  the  'Angi'  (q.  ▼.)  ooYezing 
the  chest  and  bodya 

A  rough  wooden  rafter. 

A  cattle-manger. 

A  hollow  in  the  manger  for  the  food  of  the 
animal. 

A  house  granary  for  grain. 

An  inner  room  of  a  house  facing  the  entrance, 
these  are  the  principal  rooms  and  are  also 
called  '  obiU'as.' 

A  charpai  (q.  v.) 

A  metal  vesseL 


cclxvi 


APPENDIX  No,  XXY.—Conti7vted. 


No. 


362 
863 
364 
365 
366 
S67 
368 
369 
370 
871 

372 
373 
374 
375 
876 
877 


Veroacular  Word. 


Kator& 
Katorf 


■  «  ■  •  I 


It*  •••  ■■• 


X^CUCwA  •■■  •••  •••  «•• 


Kinsf 


■  ■•  •«•  ■•! 


KftBg&l       ...       ... 

Kanthfla 

m\ ftn?  •••      •■•      ■••      ••• 

Kabaddhl 

KAmU  Satah    


EMta 


Khandor  ... 
Khasra 
KiQ  ... 
Karii6 
Kar^a  ,^ 
Eamfn 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report 


Pan. 


..     187 


i.»     •••     ..4 


...  4«  ■ 


» .   .  »«  . 


.  •  »■•  ■  ... 


...  ...  ... 


•  .  •  •»■•  • 


n 


t7 


n 


II 


»> 


9> 


If 


II 


I  •  •  a  a  • 


•  ««  •  «  • 


«  •  •  ■  ■  • 


I  ■  •  •  •  I 


a  *  t  •  I 


a  •  •  •  •  • 


«  a  ■  • 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


137 
138 
138 
138 
138 
138 
142 
149 


H  £  A  N  I  N  a. 


•••     •••    '••• 


378    KhudEiabt    


•  ■  ■        •  ■  •  OO 

«  •«           •  •  •  i>a/ 

aa                      ••           •■•  XXf 

Foot  n0le  para.  38 


II 


II 


VI 


Para. 


379 

Kiirand-kA-ch^h 

... 

880 

|r^4»h^)i^-pjtfif 

... 

•  •  • 

L. 

- 

381 

I^  ... 

•  •  a 

.  •  • 

•  •  • 

382 

Lalibar 

•  .  « 

*  •  • 

... 

883 

Liib  ... 

■  «  ' 

*•• 

... 

384 

Let    ,i, 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

885 

UibA.., 

.!« 

•  •  ■ 

.  .  a 

386 

US    .,. 

*»J 

•  #l 

!»• 

887 

Ji^ttOBp  •  •  ■ 

»'» 

•  «  . 

•  .  » 

t9 


■  »  •  a  ■ 


■  «a  •  •« 


178 

68 


Foot  note  para.      46 

11       "  ^^ 

Para. 


II 


»t 


aa  •         •« 


a  •  •  •  I 


47 
134 


See  '  B^U '  ;  a  drinking  v< 

A  small '  katdra.* 

Wrist. 

Bell  metal 

A  wrist  ornament. 

A  neck  ornament,  see  '  tortL' 

A  plain  liracelet^  worn  by  Hindus  (male.) 

A  game— Uke  our  'touch.' 

Dry  chak  of  the  nocrain  villages. 

A  cultivator*B    holding    as    shown  in    tha 
Qovernment  Record. 

A  ruin  ;  rugged  ground. 

The  Field  Register. 

Famine. 

Second  marriage. 

Same  as  kar&d. 

A  village  menial — all  non-pro{Mietors  who  aro 
of  low  cast. 

Cultivating  with  one's  own  hand, 

A  dry  masonry  well. 

An  expression  used  of  a  water — spring  soon 
exhausted. 

The  well  rope  of  the  charsa. 

(Same  as  Rahbar)  a  shower  of  the  way,  guide 

The  hot  dry  wind  of  May  and  June. 

A  pond,  smaller  than  '  Janhar.' 

A  Utile  pond. 

Cutting  (of  a  crop),  and  bringing  it  home. 

Butter-milk. 


WW 


cclxvii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.— Continued. 


No. 


VemaciJar  Word. 


888 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 

394 
395 
396 


Laddd 
Lih^f 


•  ••  ■••  •!• 


■   •*  ••«  ■«• 


Langotf     

Lanhga     

Lota  .., 
Lauad 


L^   ... 
L&mp 

Lajje... 


897 

M<5r& 

398 

MahAwat  ... 

399 

Mathfli    ... 

400 

Muidh      ... 

401 

M^nd        . .  • 

402 

MuriAU     ... 

403 

Mandftl     ... 

404 

Mukh^ra  ... 

405 

MAhen 

406 

407 

Mdh 

408 

MdrA 

Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


>•         • « 


««  •         •  ««  •  •  « 


i»«         •••  ••• 


■••  •••         ••■ 


B  «  •  *  « 


•  ••  «« 


»9 


91 


U 


n 


•  • «      ■ 


•  • «      •■ 


•  •  •      •  • 


•«  •      •  • 


134 
135 
135 

135 
137 


MEANING. 


Foot  note  para.    141 

89 
89 


w 


}» 


n 


n 


•  ■  t  •  * 


I  •  •  «  • 


Para. 


•  •«         « « 


60 


A  meal -ball,  sweetmeat. 

A  cloak  '  rezai.' 

A  cloth  worn  round  the  middle  by  boyi,  in. 
stead  of  the  '  dhoti.' 

Wide  drawers  see  *  Ghagra.' 

A  drinking  vessel. 

An  intercalary  month  put  in  once  eveiy  throe 
years. 

Earthen  plaster. 

A  kind  of  grass. 

Shame. 


»« •         • •  • 


141 


■ « •         •«« 


•  •  •         «  « « 


«  •  «         •  4 


•  •  •         •  ■  • 


•  •  •         •  ■  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


ft 


.  • «     «•  • 


37 


The  place  (at  the  top  of  the  run^  where  the 
oxen  stand  to  have  the  rope  fastened  on. 

Hm  winter  rain — in  the  months  of  Magar, 
Poe,  Mdgh,  Phdgan. 

An  earthen  erection  like  a  thick  post  somo  8 
or  4  feet  high,  from  which  the  cultivator 
watches  his  crop — also  Dharwa. 

The  small  altir  or  brick-work  erection  at  the 
entrances  of  villages  to  the  goddess  of 
small-pox. 

Border  of  a  field. 

A  thorny  weed,  something  like  the  '  jo&ssa.' 

The  iron  frame  (with  four  fold  fork)  from 
which  the  leather  bucket  (charsa)  is  sus- 
pended. 

Wandering  about  at  will— straying. 

Together  with— in  the  midst  of. 

A  month,  corresponding  to  November,  Decem- 
ber. 

A  month  (Mi^h)  answering  to  January,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Bad,  small,  thin,  weak. 


cclzviii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXY .—Continued. 


No. 


409 


Vamacular  Word. 


JBiVUbaa*  •««  •••  ••• 


410    MalmalA   


411    Matka 


•  ••  «■•  •  t  m 


412  l£dgh 

t 

413  Makkei     ...     


414 

M48h 

415 

M<5th 

416 

Mdng 

417 

Mah2 

418 

Mabji       ... 

419 

Mahdrat  ... 

420 

Nlangal     ... 

421 

MiUwan  ... 

428 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 


Manda 
Mduh 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


422     Mal4i . « •     •  • « 


JflLftti •     ••• 


.(I     ...     ... 


.••     ...     • ■ 


...     ...     ..• 


Matthf 

Axuia ••     ••• 

li^onr  '••     •?•     «■*     •** 
Iklatakni 


1  • »     "t  f 


...     ••■     ••* 


431     Malba 


482 


t(f     ♦».     »t» 


Mdafyan-ul-hadd    ... 


483    Mdlik&oa  ... 


•t »     •  • . 


If 


n 


n 


If 


fi 


ff 


If 


11 


If 


fi 


>i 


» 


I* 


II 


If 


II 


II 


II 


II 


•  ■  •  •  •  ■ 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•• fl  ■•« 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


■  •  •  ■  •  • 


fl  •  fl  •  «  • 


•  •  •  •  •  a 


•  *  •  •  •  • 


t  •  «  «  ■  • 


•  fl  «  fl  «« 


fl  ■  •  •  ■  « 


•  «  •  •  •  « 


•  •  t  »  1  « 


•  «  t  •  ■  • 


•  •  •  «  •  • 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 


31 
37 
37 
45 
39 
89 


46 
46 
47 
47 
47 

55 
63 
134 
138 
138 
138 
138 
188 


MEANING. 


Full,  thick,  fat. 

Brackish. 

Same  as  'gharra',  a  water  jar  or  TttaeL 

Same  as  '  M4h.' 

Indian  oom  (sea  mays.) 

An  autumn-crop  (Phaaeohes  t^atua.) 

An  autumn  crop  (PhaBeohea  aconitifoliua.) 

An  autumn  crop  (Pbaseolua  mungo.) 

Another  name  for  '  sohAga ' — dodcruaher. 

A  litUe  ' mahj  '  or'mahs.' 

A  lucky  day. 

Tuesday. 

Sameaa  'mit4na'  to  soften,  alleviate,  put 
away. 

Cream. 

The  masonry  coping  at  the  top  of  a  well. 

Thin  bread. 

Face. 

Same  as  kangnf,  an  omameni. 

A  Hindu  rosary,  gold  and  coral. 

A  seal. 

A  woman  fond  of  adoring  herself.   * 

A  hedge  like  bush  famous  for  its  dye  (hernia). 
It  requires  great  care,  but  is  a  profitable 
crop. 

Materials  (of  a  house.) 

A  fixed  boundary  (of  a  village  on  a  river  aide, 
the  proprietory  right  not  following  tbe 
deep  stream. 

Rent,  proprietory  dues,  when  taken  under 
this  name,  it  is  almost  always  a  percentage 
on  the  jama. 


fm 


cclxix 


APPENDIX  No.  :KXY.— Continued. 


No. 


434 

435 

436 
487 
438 
489 

440 

441 
442 

443 


450 
451 

452 

453 

454 
455 


YemAcular  Word. 


Malba 


•  ■  •  9* 


*U  lUl     •••         •••         •••         ••« 


Muth 


Mliha 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 


Mukaddami 


••  •     ••• 


444 

N&la...     . 

445 

Kim  ...     . 

446 

Naubahini 

447 

KalAi...     . 

448 

KiliiLii 

449 

Nih4ni      . 

•••  •■■  •••  •■) 

J^  y  ttTn  ...        •••        .a. 

N^  k4ni  kin-m^... 


Naddl 


•••         ••«         •«) 


Nath... 
Naugiri    .. 

Nahri 

Nik4« 

Ndzim 
NasarAna., 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


Para. 
n 


n 


n 


»• 


M 


}> 


n 


n 


>» 


i> 


MEANING, 


...  205  Village  expenaes  (see  Appendix  XVII)  incur- 
red for  the  common  benefit  by  the  Lam- 
bard^rs. 


Foot  note  para.      60 


ei 

65 
177 
134 


...  148 


86 
46 
49 
64 
54 
138 


243 


The  double  rope  on  the  wheel  of  the  Harat 

(q-  ▼.) 

A  handful—a  hand  breadth. 

Sweet 

LambardAr*!  fees,  old  name. 

Bread  made  of  channa  and  wheat  1:2;  with 
salt  thrown  in,  too. 

Separate. 

A  bundle  or  feed  of  fodder. 

Who  carea  for  the  rule  of  not  marrying  from 
hiB  maternal  grandmother's  got. 

A  hill  stream  generally  dry  except  in  the 
rains. 

The  same,  and  also  a  canal  or  drainage  cut. 

A  tree  (azadlrachta  Indica.) 

The  ploughing  of  land  for  the  ninth  time. 

Hoeing  and  weeding  (£.  e.  cleaning)  the  land 

A  chiseL 

A  small  chiseL 

A  nose-ring. 

A  bracelet  of  nine  pieces  strung  together  on 
a  string. 

Lnnd  irrigated,  or  generally  irrigated  by  the 
canal. 

A  starting  point  (nikalna),  the  outlet  of  water 
on  a  'band' — the  mother  village  whence 
another  is  colonised. 

An  old  title  of  authority. 

The  present  which  a  ruler  used  to  take  from 
the  samind^y  also  a  enphemism  for  bribes 
now-a-days. 


cclxx 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.— Continued. 


No. 

Vernacular  Word. 

Reference,  if 
para,  in  the 

any,  to 
Report 

MEANING. 

45C 

Nfm  chak 

• «  • 

Para.     ... 

...      64 

The  round  frame  work  put  as  the  foundation 
of  the  well  cylinder. 

457 

Namkin    

O. 

«  •  • 

>i        ••■ 

...      65 

Salt 

458 
459 

OndA 

OndhA      

} 
1 

• 

...      54 

Backwards,  'ondd  pAnl  charana'  to  tike 
water  (in  the  ii  rigaUng  with  )  Uie  wrong 
way. 

460 

Osar 

•  •  ■ 

A  heifer  of  three  years  or  under  (south.) 

461 

Onhrl       

•  ■  • 

A  cow's  udder  (south.) 

462 

Ochh^  kl  d<5eti  ji 
janj&l    

ki 

Friendship  with  a  mean  person  is  trouble  to 
one's  life. 

468 

Okhal       

•  •  • 

• 

A  wooden  mortar  in  which  grain  is  pounded 
with  a  pestle  (muaal). 

464 

Okhli        

•  ■  • 

Diminutive  of  the  above,  used  with  a  '  mu- 
sali' 

465 

Orbna       

•  ■ 

M 

...     135 

A  cloak,  veil  which  comes  over  the  head  and 
body  too. 

466 

ObAra       

P. 

•  •  • 

» 

...     136 

The  inner  rooms  in  the  house  fronting  the 
entrance  (see  also  kothil.) 

467 

Pamt 

■  •  • 

Uncultivated  ground  (as  distinguished  from 
'  chalat '  para,  rahna,  and  chahia.) 

468 

469 
470 

PilnaPdla        ... 

Pan  ... 

Pain 

9  *  ■ 

< 

A  collective  name  for  spontaneous  produce 
that  comes  useful  as  fodder,  &c,  .for  the 
zamind&r. 

An  angel. 

471 
472 

Pile     ) 

f  Badal... 

'  Pfli  badli*— The  time  when  the  clouds  become 
yellow,  '  the  bursting  of  the  yellow  dawn.' 

473    Paaar        

»               ••• 

...     139 

An  hour  before  dawn. 

474    Pahar        

1 

A  division  of  the  day  equal  to  3  hours. 

475 

Pathw^ra 

The  place  where  cowdung  pits  are  made. 

476 

Pitan 

Shoes. 

477 

Pankha     

A  fan. 

cclxxi 

APPENDIX  No.  :K,liY .—Continued. 


No. 


Yemacular  Word* 


478 
479 


Ph^Lgan  


Pdra 


«  •  •    •  •  * 


480  P6rl  ... 


481 
482 

483 
484 

485 


486 

487 

488 
489 
400 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 

498 
499 
500 
601 
502 
503 


•••         •••         ••< 


X     ttlU       ■■•  •••  •••  •■! 

JT  wU      •••         •  %  %         *••  ■•« 


Pipal 
Pbal-ahir 
PiUa 


Pabh^ 


••»         •••  •< 


Pfirab 


»•         •  •  • 


» t  •  •  I 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


138 


■«  atf  ■•« 


I  •  •  •  •  ■ 


Puchkibi 


PAr 

Panchbohinf    


Palangrf 

Jtr un  *••  ...      ...      ... 

Panj^bra  

C^lHU    ...  ...  ...  .a. 

Pdfl 

A    **0         at.  ...  ...  taf 

A^aU        ■••  i.t  I..  .a. 

A  an  war  ••*     •••     ... 


Pachganda 

Phulka     

Paij&ma    

Pahda 
Pfdha 
Patu^ 


...     •«•     ..t 


>••  •••  .a. 


•«•  •••  .«• 


»> 


>» 


n 


n 


Para. 


n 


n 


k  •  •  •  •  • 


•  «  «  •  •  • 


•  •  ■  •  •  I 


Foot  note  para. 


n 


n 


n 


•• •  ••• 


>  •  •  •  •  4 


»  •  •  •  ■  • 


99 


»} 


99 


>» 


99 


99 


MEANING. 


•  •  •       •  •  •  %o 


86 


•   ••  Btt  V/ 


•  •  •        •  •  *  9w 


Foot  note  para.   44 


46 
46 
47 
46 
48 
54 
55 


Foot  note  para.      56 
Para.      134 


134 
134 
135 
136 
136 
136 


A  month  answering  to  our  February. 

East  wind. 

A  pod. 

Water,  rain. 

Name  of  a  month  answering  toour  December, 
January. 

A  tree  (ficus  religioaa.) 

Fruit-food,  allowed  in  tune  of  fast. 

A  small  bu^h  cut  up  and   used  for  fodder 
(*  beri,'  Zizyphus  nummularia.) 

Broad  cast    (South,  and    centre)   see  also, 
Bakher,  and  khindao. 

A  sound  made  with  the  lips  to  stop  or  slacken 
the  pace  of  an  animal. 

The  first  ploughing  of  land. 

The  ploughing  of  land  for  the  fifth  time« 

The  East. 

A  Utile  bed. 

A  sheaf,  or  bundle  of  com. 

The  wooden  plough  share  in  the  plough. 

Brass. 

The  same  as  Poh  (q.  v.) 

'Betel.* 

A  plant  growing  wild  aU  over  the  district 
(LawBonia  ineunis.) 

Sugarcane  stalks. 

Thin  bread. 

Tight  Trowsen. 

Lid. 

A  low  stooL 

Wicker — basket. 


cclxxii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXY.— Continued. 


No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


50i 

505 
506 
507 

508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
516 
516 
517 
518 
519 
620 

521 

522 

523 

524 
525 

526 
527 


ParkaU 


Painda 


••<     •••     ••• 


!•«  ■•«  •■• 


MrXjWkUk         •••      •■•      ••• 

PUrit 


• • ■  ••■ 


Ref erenoe,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report 


Panu 


tm  9  •••  ••• 


I  •  •  ■  < 


»t*  •••  ••■ 


Poncha 
Paiib 

P^liphat^ 

Pichlapahar     

Pahar  KAtarka 

Pandrahwara   

Parameahwar 

PaidiwAr  ... 
PanjA 
Pair  ... 
PahiLr 
Parj  ... 
PanchAyat 


...     .  I 


...     •  ■ 


.••     .*■     .»< 


. I .     ... 


»» 


» 


»> 


I) 


19 


99 


N 


19 


...         •* . 


PattidAn 


X ana  ••*     ...     •..     .•• 


Panjdu     ...     


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  »e         ••  • 


PAhiEi&Bht 
PakkAp^ 

Phidra     ... 


CMM'A    •••  •••  «••  ••• 


99 


>f 


»> 


9» 


•  •  •  •  «  • 


«••  •• I 


•  ••  t  ■  a 


a  •  ■  t  •  1 


•  ••  9* 


9  ■  •  mt 


••9  ••• 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 


137 
187 

138 
138 
189 
139 
139 
140 
141 


M  E  A  N  I  N  a. 


« ..     ... 


52 


•«•     ... 


177 


•  •  •  •  •  9 


80 

...         •••        Atf 


•  ••      ...      I/O 


Steps  (iM^ding  up  to  the  top  of  tlie  hoaae) 
Ladder. 

Road  :  diatanoe. 

A  drinking  Yeeael ;  cap. 

A  tray  in  which  flour  ia  prepared  before 
cooking. 

Wriat 

Anklet 

The  yellowing  of  the  douds  before  dawn. 

Afternoon. 

A  pahar  abort  of  dawn* 

A  period  of  fifteen  day»— «  fortDight. 

God. 

Produce  (of  a  field.) 

Claw  (and  so,  band). 

Threshing  floor. 

HilL 

Beyond. 

An  asMmbly  (originally  perhaps  of  fire 
members)  dealing  with  aodai  maimers  or 
disputes. 

That  form  of  tenure  of  land  baaed  on  ancea* 
tral  shares. 

Division  of  a  village. 

Division  of  a  produce  -—  going  to  the  landlord 

5 

A  non  resident  tenant 

A  permanent  strong  spring,  also  uaed  of  a  heavy 
rain. 

An  instrument  usually  called  qpade. 


High  ground. 


cclxxiii 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV.— Continued. 


No. 


528 
529 

530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
530 

540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 


Vernacular  Word. 


Riiki 


Rausli 


Raflof... 
Rik&bi 


546 
547 
548 

549 

550 
551 


Sdwan 


*  •  •  m  t 


JEwOJx     •••         •••        ••■        ••■ 

Rangsir     

Rabi  .. 


•••  •■•         •** 


tta  •■•  ••• 


£%Ou  •••        •■•       •••       •>• 

XVtt0       ■■•  ••■  ■••         ••• 


R&mpra    . . . 
Randa 
Rora 

I^JIct      •  •  k         •  •  • 

Raz^ 


I  •         •  t  < 


•■•         ■■•         •■• 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


)  •  •         •  •  • 


••I         •  t  • 


tit         ttt         t«* 


t  •         •  •  t         •  •  • 


XmIDk  ttt  vtt        ttt        ttt 

XVllIJnttv  ttt       ttt       It* 

Rakhya  

R4khU  

S. 

Sikaima  

OuOa    ..•  ...       ••«       tt. 


••>       •••       ... 


'jACLIl  ..t       <••       •••       .<■ 


daKu  •■•       ••■       .•■       ..< 

IvChT  ...  •••  t«.  t  k  • 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Fara. 


n 


» 


If 


9} 


» 


}i 


n 


» 


n 


n 


II 


I) 


•  ■  •  ttt 


37 


•  • t        • 1 1 


■  •  t        •  f  ■ 


•  1 1         ttt 


■  I  •  •  4 


•  t  •  ttt 


•  I  •  •  t  t 


•  t  •  tit 


ttt  ttt 


30 

48 
54 
54 
54 
56 
134 
135 


MEANING. 


t  •  t         ttt 


137 


ttt         ttt 


ttt         •  1 1 


83 

58 


•  ••     •«  • 


•  •  •     •  <  • 


183 
45 


A  sudden  cry  of  alarm  or  for  help  made  in  a 
high  falaetto  like  an  AuBtralian  ''  coo-ey." 

Another  name  for  'ahor'  or  'kallar'  the 
dedtructive  efflorescence  which  is  cauaing 
Buch  damage  in  canal  viUagea. 

Colored. 

Spring  harvest. 

A  kind  of  soil  moderately  sandyi 

Bread ;  food  generally. 

Reins. 

Same  as  Ehod^d  ;  A  kind  of  spadej 

Plane. 

A  cattle  disease. 

Juice  generally  of  sugarcane. 

A  cotton  stuffed  cloak— alao  used  as  a  cover- 
let for  bed. 

Cooking  place. 

A  flat  dish. 

Pewter. 

Silver  uncoined. 

A  wood  preserve. 

Made  of  bricks  and  mortal*. 


ft 


•  t  •  •  f  t 


29 


To  call  together. 

Same  as  '  Reh '   (q.  v.) 

Name  of  a  montk   answering  to  our   15ih 
July  to  I5tb  August. 

Namd  of  a  month— same  as  H((r=  15th  Juno 
to  15th  July. 

Harvest. 

Salt  bed. 


cclxxiv 


APPENDIX  No.  "KXY .—Continued. 


•••       •■•       ••• 


•>•       •••      ••• 


No.        Vernacular  Word. 

652  Singhara 

553  Sarkanda 

654  Sddhi        

555  Sdwani     ... 

656  Sohdga      ...     

557  Sohdgi      

558  Som 

569  Sanicher 

660  Sukar 

661  SAxi?a 

662  Sdjhi ,. 

563  Sikhar 

664  ShAbdsh    ... 

665  Shjfcm 

666  Suraali 

667  SdnU 

668  Siydr..« 

669  SandKB 

670  Sinddsi 

571  Supdri       

572  Sit     ...     ... 

673  Sdd    

o74  o«i2[    ...     ...     «, .     ,,, 

675  Shlra 

676  Saur 

677  Situn 

678  Shatir 
579     Sdz    


••■    •»•    iti 


I  •    •  •  • 


»■«•     •«•     ait 


»••     •••     ■•« 


«••     •••     •■• 


•••         •   •  %  ••! 


■  •«         ■••        •«! 


•••       ••!       ••• 


•t«     •»•    at* 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Keport. 


Para. 


I  •  •  t  a 


n 


n 


II 


» 


n 


If 


II 


II 


11 


II 


•  •  •  •  ■  I 


«  ■  a  •  •  1 


>  •  •  ■  •  I 


\  m  %  •  •  • 


I  •  •  •  I 


«  ■  •  •  •  • 


•  fl  •  •  ■  • 


*  •  ■  •  •  • 


Foot  note  para. 

II  99 

II  n 

XTcuvk  •  •  •        •  • « 


II 


I* 


II 


n 


II 


i«  •  a  ■ 


I  •  •  •  • 


■  *  •  •  •  < 


•  a  ■  II 


«  a  •  •  •  « 


t  •  •  •  • 


Foot  note  para. 
Para. 


II 


II 


II 


II 


■  •  •  t  •  ft 


•  •  «  9  •  • 


•  •  «  •  •  • 


•  «  •  •  t  I 


'  «  •  «  • 


I  •  ■  •  ■ 


37 

37 

41 

41 

46 

46 

47 

47 

47 

47 

48 

48 

48 

48 

53 

54 

54 

54 

54 

56 

134 

134 

134 

134 

135 

136 

136 

138 


MEANING. 


Water-nut. 

A  tall  reed. 

Spring  harveet. 

Autumn  harvest. 

Clod-cruaher. 

AUtUe  *Sohaga.' 

Monday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

Fear. 

Partner. 

Exactly, 

BraTO  ! 

Evening. 

An  insect  attacking  com  in  the  granary. 

A  whip. 

The  same  aa  barma^  gimlet. 

Pincers. 

Small  pincers. 

Betelnut. 

Same  as  lassf ;  butter-milk. 

Fresh  cooked  meal. 

Green  food  mixed  with  flour  ;  see  bhuji. 

A  food  made  with  gur  and  rr\\\]r^ 

Same  as  lihaf  ;  a  coverlet. 

A  pillar.    Same  as  '  thamb.' 

A  beam. 

An  ornament. 


cclxxv 


APPENDIX  No.  ^XV .—Continued. 


Is^o. 


580 
581 
582 
583 
584 
585 

586 
587 
588 
589 


590 
591 
592 
593 
594 
595 
596 

697 
598 
599 
600 
601 
002 

608 


Vernacular  Word. 


S^B     . . . 
Singhdr     . . . 
Sota  ... 
Siidi  ... 
Sadhu 
S4kal 


■■■  •••  ••• 


f«f  •••  ••! 


t   •  ■   •   •  ■    •   I 


•   •■  •••  ••« 


•   ••  •■•  ••« 


Sabn^  

>3**A  •••  at*  ••■  ••• 

OlUCv       ■«•  ■•■  •■•  »■• 

Sfdha 


Tiskd  tdrbar  bona 
Tdr  Kit^  hojana 
T61 


Tikya 
Taka... 
T^r... 
Tipar 

Than... 

Tasmdl 

Tukri 

Thtamb 

Takht 

Thin... 

Tak   ... 


•  ■  •  I  ■  • 


•  •t  •«•  m  •  % 


•••  ■••  ••■ 


•••  •••  ■■■ 


•  •  i  •  •  < 


•ti  f«i  ••( 


t««  •■•  »tB 


•   ••  •••  •?■ 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Heport. 


Para. 


•  •  •  •  I 


}i 


»f 


11 


11 


>  •  ■  •  •  •  •  » 


11 


11 


11 


>■  ■••  •«•  ••■ 


««  t  • a  • 


••■  ■••  ••> 


11 


11 


11 


11 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 


■  t  •  •  I 


•  ■  t  •  •  ■ 


I  •  ■  •  •  I 


Para. 


.  •  •     •« 


11 


11 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


t  •  •  •  «  • 


t  ■  •  •  •  ■ 


138 


...      ...     loo 

1. 0  4/ 

140 

141 


•  f  •  •  •  •  V* 

64 
64 


28 
87 
46 
51 


Foot  note  para.      55 


11 


I  •  I  •  •  • 


134 
135 
136 

136 


MEANING. 


Mother-in-law. 

Adornment. 

Sleeping  time. 

Fortnight  of  crescent  of  the  moon. 

A  fakir. 

The  mixed  food  used  during  the  time  of  per- 
forming  the  ceremony  of  '  Horn.' 

To  endure. 

The  spring  level. 

A  local  name  for  a  diver. 

Food  given  to  BrahmisB  before  sinking  a  well. 


Hia  condition  is  good  (a  phrase.) 

To  be  ruined. 

OiL 

A  little  piece. 

Two  pice. 

Third  ploughing. 

Land    left   uncultivated  for  one  crop.     Sea 
B&ngar. 

Teat. 

Rice  cooked  in  sugarcane  juice  and  milk. 

Same  as  L}\hng^ 

Same  as  Sitdn. 

A  large  wooden  seat. 

A  manger. 


A  niche  in  the  wall. 


cclxxvi 

APPENDIX  No.  XXV.— Continued. 


No. 


604 
605 
606 
607 

608 
609 

610 
611 
612 
613 
614 


615 
616 

617 
618 
619 
620 
€21 
622 
623 
624 


Vernacular  Word, 


Tokni 
Tokna 


•  •  ■         t  •  t 


I  •         •  ■  I 


X  alftll  ••«  ••■  ■•• 


Tab^ 


•  •  •     ••  • 


Takhna     


X. Ola  •••     f«a     •••     ••• 


X ora  ■••     •••     •••     ••• 


Tarke 


•    ■    »  *    B    • 


Tiara  pahar      

X IvU     tiw  •••  •••  ••■ 


Th&pa 


•at  «•■  ■■■ 


•  ■  •  •  •  I 


••t  ••#  •■• 


625 
626 


Thakbaat  ...     ..•     •>• 
X  appa        •••     •••     ••• 

Tak  Seroa 

Tiy^d^na 
Thokar 

Thethar    

X  arm  •«•     ■••     ••• 

Tiuda 

Tdr 

X  va         ti«         •••         ••• 

ThiUa 


•••     •«.     •• 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Reportw 


Para. 


It*  ■••  ^t* 


u  la  vna      •••     at*     ••• 
TJnbar      


n 


n 


»» 


» 


n 


it 


tf 


}> 


ff 


tt 


»> 


n 


19 


n 


if 


••  •      »• 


•  •  ■      ■  • 


■ .  •      ■  • 


• « ■      *  ■ 


•  •  •      • « 


• .  ft      • .  ■ 


t  •  ■      •  i « 


137 
137 
137 
137 

138 
138 


•  •  •        •  ft  •        X  0  V 

lo*^ 


144 
143 


M  E  A  N  1  N  a. 


>  t  ■  tat  A  S/O 

I  •  •        1 1  •       OvO 


•  •  •  •  t  ■ 


•  •  t  t  i  • 


•  at  •  •  I 


•  t  •  t  •  t 


306 
88 
89 
89 


t  ■  ■         ■  ■  • 


77 


A  small  Tokna. 

A  bxaas  vessel  for  cooking. 

A  large  diah  used  by  Hindiia. 

A  vessel  used  by  Mubammadans.    Same  a<i 
TbaU. 

Ankle. 


A  measure  of  weight  equal  to  --th  of  a 

SO 


An  ornament  worn  by  Hindiis  on  the  ixeck. 

Early  in  the  morning. 

After  n(X>n. 

Day  of  a  month. 

The  mark  of  an  outstreched  hand  made  with 
chalk  or  '  g^ni  *  (  q.  v.)  on  the  outeisie 
wall  of  a  house  where  a  male  child  baa 
been  bom. 

Demarcation  of  a  village  boundary. 

A  clan  or  sub-division  of  a  tribes 

Name  of  a  got  of  Jats  in  Sunipat. 

To  give  up. 

A  stumble^  a  ^klck.^ 

Another  name  for  lUjpdt. 

Division  of  a  village. 

The  water  vessels  on  a  Persian  wheel. 

Irrigation  by  flow. 

A  division  of  the  village  generally  smaller 
th^ftU  a  Pana  or  Taruf. 


To  upset,  to  be  wrongly  presented  (of  a  human 
f ectus. ) 

Last  paying  land. 


^■■i 


cclxxvii 


APPENDIX  No.  X.HY.— Concluded. 


No. 


Vernacular  Word. 


627 

62d 
629 

630 

631 
632 
633 


Unman 

Ujar  ... 
UjAr  ... 

Urd  ... 

UpU  ... 
Ungli... 
Upajoa 


Reference,  if  any,  to 
para,  in  the  Report. 


Para. 


» 


M 


n 


n 


87 
87 

45 

50 
138 


MEANING. 


( *  Atta  satta '  Panjabi )  speaking  roughly  or 
conjecturally  (gol  mol). 

A  waste  and  uninbabiced  place. 

Much  the  same  as  '  Uj&r '  perhaps  a  stronger 
word  with  an  intensiTe  force. 

An  autumn  crop    ( Phasevlua  radiatus   sea 
also  mash.) 

Cowdung  pat. 

Finger. 

To  spring  up. 


^ 

.N 

v"  \ 

• 

^Y\ 

'■   \ 

o] 

/^/ 

1                * 

V 

.. 

</<y 

'/tS 
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